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REVIEWS. 


REVIEW  XXVIII. 

A  Comparative  View  of  Christianity  and  of  the  other  Forms  of  Religion 
which  have  existed,  and  still  exist,  in  the  world,  particularly  with 
regard  to  their  moral  Tendency.  By  William  Lawrence  Brown, 
D.D.,  Principal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  $c.,  fyc.  2  Vols. 
8vo.  Pp.  332  and  363.  185. 

IT  is  an  affecting  proof  of  the  corrupt  state  of  our  world,  that 
even  religion  has  not  been  able  to  escape  its  contamination  ; 
and  that  the  very  remedy  provided  to  relieve  its  case  should 
have  become  so  deeply  impregnated  with  the  poison  of  the 
disease.  If  any  argument  can  prove  to  the  assertors  of  the 
natural  purity  of  man,  that  there  is  in  him  an  innate  love 
of  error  and  sin,  it  is  this  ;  for  if  he  possess  a  natural  lovo 
of  truth,  why  has  truth  in  all  ages  been  perverted  ?  if  a  natural 
love  of  virtue,  why  has  it  been  the  effort  every  where  to  make 
religion  the  patroness  and  the  palliator  of  sin  ?  This  problem, 
assuredly,  is  not  to  be  solved  by  any  hypothesis  which,  whilst 
it  allows  that  God  made  man  upright,  denies  that  the  many 
inventions  which  he  has  sought  out,  are  proofs  of  a  nature  no 
longer  in  the  state  in  which  God  created  it,  and  no  longer 
upright. 

Our  author,  in  his  discussions,  occasionally  alludes  to 
natural  religion,  as  the  basis  of  revealed ;  because  the  existence 
of  God,  and  other  leading  truths,  are  presupposed  in  the 
revelation  of  his  will  to  man,  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 
That  system  of  religion  to  which  written  revelation  refers  is 
not,  however,  in  any  good  sense,  to  be  called  natural  religion ; 
it  is  the  system  which  was  given  by  oral  revelation  to  the 
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Patriarchs,  and  which  was  preserved  by  tradition.  Such  a 
system  did  exist,  and  we  trace  in  it  the  purity,  the  majesty, 
the  simplicity,  and  the  hope,  of  that  perfected  institution 
which  we  call  Christianity.  But  how  long  did  this  continue 
incorrupt,  and  unmingled  with  human  folly  ?  with  the  imagin 
ings  of  a  vain  philosophy,  and  with  the  grosser  absurdities 
of  vulgar  superstition  ?  Certainly  not  long  after  the  flood. 
Its  principles  wrere  rapidly  moulded  into  various  systems 
of  idolatry  and  mythology,  and  became  the  nucleus,  in  differ 
ent  nations,  of  the  most  monstrous  and  polluting  forms  of 
religion,  many  of  which  remain  to  this  day,  spreading  cor 
ruption  and  degradation  through  the  greater  portion  of 
mankind.  The  truth  found  refuge  in  Judaism,  and  in 
Christianity  it  acquired  its  full  manifestation ;  but  both 
Judaism  and  Christianity  at  length  assumed  corrupt  forms. 
The  one  had  its  Pharisaism,  its  Sadduceeism,  and  its  Rabbin 
ical  dreams  ;  from  the  other  sprung  both  the  Papal  and 
Mahomedan  Antichrists.  The  uncorrupted  truth  has  shone, 
with  only  a  few  excepted  periods,  like  a  light  in  a  dark  place, 
little  heeded  by  the  majority  ;  and  the  nations  have,  from  the 
earliest  periods,  wandered  after  some  beast  and  false  prophet, 
of  pagan,  Christian,  or  Mahomedan  origin.  Thus  various 
systems  claim  their  votaries  :  the  false  assume  an  equal  author 
ity  with  the  true,  and  pretend  a  divine  origin. 

Dr.  Brown  has  instituted,  as  the  title  of  his  work  indicates, 
a  comparative  view  of  Christianity,  and  of  all  other  forms 
of  religion,  with  regard  to  their  moral  tendency.  To  show 
the  superiority  of  the  former,  in  its  moral  influence,  or  in 
its  tendency  rightly  to  guide  the  character  and  conduct  of 
men,  was  a  very  easy  task,  requiring  little  research,  and  little 
reasoning.  A  great  part  of  these  volumes,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  so  plain  and  obvious,  that  few  persons  of  tolerable 
reading,  or  any  habit  of  reflection,  will  be  greatly  interested  in 
them  ;  though  they  have  often  the  merit  of  vigorous  sketching, 
and  lucid  abridgment.  No  calm  and  reasonable  man,  even 
should  he  be  one  who  rejects  the  authority  of  our  revelation, 
would  for  a  moment  put  the  moral  tendency  of  Christianity 
into  comparison  with  that  of  any  form  of  Paganism  ;  and 
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especially  since  the    character  of   modern   Paganism,  in  its 
influence  upon  society,  has  been  better  developed  than  for 
merly,  and  has  thrown  greater  light  upon  the  true  character 
of  the  Gen  til  ism  of  early  ages.      Mahomedanism  would  be 
treated  with  equal  unceremoniousness,  and  thus  leave  nothing 
as  a  matter  of  question,  except  one  curious  point,  into  which 
the  author   has    not    entered,  namely,   whether  some  forms 
of  corrupted  Christianity  are  not  equally  as  vitiating  in  their 
influence  as  Paganism  itself?     Into  this   question   we  shall 
not  enter  further  than  to  say,  that  we  think  it  might  be  made 
out  very  satisfactorily,  that  the  worst  forms  of  Christianity  are 
better    than    any  complete    system  of   Paganism   that    ever 
existed,  considered  merely  as  to  their  influence  upon  society. 
But  when  we  say  this,  we  have  no  inclination  at  all  to  abate 
those  strong  feelings  of  shame  and  disgust  with  which  every 
well-instructed  Christian  must  contemplate  that  greatest  of  all 
Christian  corruptions  which  is  presented  in  the  history  of  the 
Papacy.     We  think  too,  that  but  for  those  checks  which  the 
providence  of  God  has  from  time  to  time  raised  up,  the  effect 
of  this  would  have  been,  by  this  time,  far  more  demoralizing 
in  the  world  than  any  thing  that  ever  resulted  from  Pagan 
ism  ;    and   that  a  visit  from    Papal    Europe,    to  European 
Turkey,  or  to  the  Asiatic  seats  of  idolatry,  would  have  been  a 
transition  to  a  paradise  of  virtue.     There  never  was  any  thing 
in   ancient   or  modern    Paganism,  or    in    the  impostures   of 
Mahomed,  so  abstractedly  bad,  so  worthy  of  the  father  of  lies, 
so  destructive  of  all  moral  principles,  so  bewildering  to  the 
understanding  on  all  moral  questions,  so  calculated  to  give  to 
vice   the  sanction  of  virtue,  and,  in  a  word,  so  corrupting  to 
the  moral  man   in   the   interior  springs  of  his  conduct, — his 
judgment,   affections,  and  conscience, — as  Popery  perfected 
by  Jesuitism.     But  fatally  as  it  operated,  and  still   operates, 
it  did  not  spread  through  the  mass  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Papacy  ;  and  it  was  nobly  counteracted  by  the  vital  Chris 
tianity  which  was  called   forth  by   its  efforts   to   establish   a 
domination  of  pure  unmixed  evil.    The  truth,  therefore,  which 
has  always  existed  in  Popish  countries,  has  maintained  some 
moral  control ;  and  the  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue 
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have  been  there  more  definitely  marked  than  under  any  pagan 
system  ;  -whilst  a  charity,  a  mercy,  and  a  purity,  have  been 
diffused  among  great  numbers  of  the  more  unsophisticated 
peasantry,  unknown  in  either  pagan  or  Mahomedan  countries. 
In  estimating  the  moral  tendency  of  Christianity,  Dr. 
Brown,  however,  very  properly,  takes  the  system  as  it  is 
found  in  its  own  records,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  not  as  it  has  been  modified  or  corrupted  by  human  inter 
ference  ;  and  this  leads  him  to  an  exhibition  of  the  facts  on 
•which  Christianity  is  grounded,  and  a  synoptical  view  of  its 
principal  doctrines  :  Judaism,  Mahomedanism,  and  Paganism, 
are  treated  in  the  same  way,  though  more  briefly ;  and  thus 
the  leading  object  of  the  author  is  reached.  This  is  not  so 
much  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Christianity,  with  reference 
to  the  conviction  of  those  who  may  have  doubted  on  the 
subject ;  but,  having  established  the  superior  moral  influence 
of  Christianity,  and  showed  what  actual  moral  effects  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  from  it,  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  why  it  has  not  produced  those  effects  on  any 
large  scale,  and  to  discover  the  most  effectual  means  of 
restoring  to  our  religion  its  moral  energy  and  vigour. 

"  When,"  says  the  author,  after  having  given  a  sketch  of 
primitive  Christianity,  "  when  from  this  delightful  and  magni 
ficent  spectacle  of  virtue,  we  turn  to  that  moral  state  of  Chris 
tendom,  which  has  continued  during  so  long  a  course  of  ages, 
what  a  contrast  is  exhibited  !  The  primitive  Christians  seem 
to  have  entered  into  the  generous  contest  of  adorning,  by  their 
practice,  their  common  faith.  Their  successors  appear,  in 
many  instances,  to  have  strained  their  endeavours  to  reach  the 
utmost  point  of  departure  from  its  native  purity  of  morals, 
and  to  disgrace  it  by  their  conduct.  The  absurdity  and  per 
version  of  moral  opinion,  the  meanness  of  sentiment,  the 
duplicity  of  pretension,  the  hypocrisy  of  religious  parade,  the 
savage  ferocity  of  real  conduct,  which  are  often  observable, 
cast  a  horrible  shade  over  the  Christian  profession.  It  is, 
consequently,  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the  excellence 
of  the  Gospel,  or  the  corruption  of  Christians,  is  the  greater 
object  of  surprise. 
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"  From  this  view  of  things  arises  a  question,  the  solution 
of  which  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  For,  if  it 
be  admitted,  as  it  certainly  must  be,  that  the  great  end  of 
divine  revelation  is  to  improve  the  morals  of  mankind,  and  to 
lead  them  through  the  path  of  virtue  to  higher  degrees  of 
felicity ;  the  Christian  religion  must,  in  this  respect,  have  a 
peculiar  efficacy.  Whence,  then,  proceeds  the  profligacy 
of  so  many  of  its  professors  ?  Whence  the  corruption  so 
general  among  them,  that,  in  certain  senses,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  it  was  exceeded  in  the  heathen  world  ?  If  it  be  replied, 
that  the  moral  efficacy  of  Christianity  was  peculiarly  con 
spicuous  in  the  primitive  disciples  of  Christ,  another  difficulty, 
equally  great,  recurs, — how  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  result  no 
longer  exists  to  the  same  extent.  If  the  early  Christians  were 
induced,  by  their  religion,  to  lead  pure  and  holy  lives,  why  do 
not  all  those  who  still  profess  the  same  faith  pursue  the  same 
virtuous  course  ?  The  doctrines,  the  precepts,  the  motives, 
the  original  institutions,  the  whole  tenor  and  complexion 
of  that  religion,  still  remain  the  same.  Why  produces  it  not 
the  same  moral  effects  ? 

"  It  is  of  high  importance  to  the  interests  of  Christianity, 
that  some  satisfactory  answers  should  be  given  to  these,  and 
to  similar  inquiries.  The  enemies  of  our  faith  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  deplorable  corruption  of  the  Christian  world, 
in  order  to  attack  Christianity  itself.1'' 

The  investigation  of  these  questions,  to  which  our  author 
seems  to  attach  great  importance,  is  to  be  left  to  a  future 
work  ;  to  which  the  present,  though  in  two  tolerably  large 
volumes,  is  but  preparatory  ;  and  in  this  forthcoming  produc 
tion,  we  are  to  be  told  why  Christianity  has  failed  to  produce 
results  equal  to  the  real  excellence  of  its  doctrines  and  morals  ; 
and  how  we  are  to  act,  in  order  to  raise  our  religion  into  more 
active  and  efficient  operation.  These  are,  doubtless,  import 
ant  subjects ;  and  yet  we  think  them  also  so  exceedingly 
obvious,  that  our  author  sounds  longer  and  louder  "  notes 
of  preparation"  in  his  approaches  to  them,  than  is  either 
necessary  or  useful.  The  first,  when  stated  in  this  formal 
manner,  and  mooted  as  a  subject  for  philosophic  investigation, 
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seems  to  imply  that  there  has  been  some  great  and  mysterious 
failure  in  Christianity  ;  and  that  the  credit,  if  noi  the  author 
ity,  of  our  religion  is  at  stake,  until  some  satisfactory  solution 
can  be  found,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  discovered. 

We  object  altogether  to  any  manner  of  stating  the  partial 
success  which  Christianity  has  achieved  in  our  world,  which 
implies  a  failure,  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
used.  Before  this  can  follow,  several  principles  must  be 
established,  not  one  of  which  will  be  found  solid  or  applicable 
to  the  case. 

1.  It  must  be  assumed,  that  truth  in  doctrine,  and  purity 
in  morals,  have  something  of  necessary  influence  upon  men, 
to  render  them  wise  and  moral ;   and,  in  that  case,  the  want 
of  success  in  Christianity  would    either  argue  some  original 
deficiency  of  truth  and  purity  in  it  to  account  for  the  effect 
not  following  uniformly,  or  else  we  must  be  involved  in  per 
plexity  and  mystery.     But  the  fact  is,  that  in  a  fallen  world, 
truth  and  holiness  meet  with  opposition  and  resistance,  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  perfect  and  unmixed  ;  and  any  degree 
of  success  supposes  some  power  at  work  in  man  distinct  from 
any  influence  which  may  be  assigned  to  a  revelation  of  abstract 
truth  and  duty. 

2.  It  must  then  be  assumed,  that  this  power  which  Chris 
tianity  professes  to  carry  with  it,  in  order  to  its  efficiency, 
operates,  not  only  powerfully,  but  irresistibly,  to  change  the 
heart  of  man  to  the  love  of  truth,  and  to  the  practice  of  purity. 
But  it  is  not  so  professed  to  operate  in  the  Christian  system  ; 
and,  therefore,  want  of  success   is,  in  fact,  no  failure  of  the 
institution.     That  influence  which  the  Holy  Spirit  exercises 
in   connexion   with  the  word  and  ordinances    of  Christianity 
differs  in  degree,  and  is  subject  to  no  law  which  is  known  by 
us  ;  but  its  resistibility  is  always  supposed ;   and  the  fact  of 
its  being  resisted  is  made  the  ground  of  the  infliction  of 
severer  penalties  upon  the  obstinate.     There  is  nothing  then 
in  the  rejection  of  Christianity  which  is  not  presupposed  in  the 
Christian  system  ;  and  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  that  system  to 
punish  them  that  believe  not,  as  to  save  them  that  believe. 

3.  Those  who  argue  this  supposed  failure  from  the  powerful 
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moral  tendency  of  our  religion,  because  that,  considering  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  reached  in  the  world,  great  evils  stiil 
exist  among  Christian  nations,  assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  Chris 
tianity  has  been  taught  during  all  those  ages,  and  among  all 
those  nations,  in  which  it  has  been  professed.  But  this  is  not 
true.  For  many  centuries,  in  Christendom,  ceremonies  dis 
placed  preaching ;  tradition,  holy  Scripture  ;  fundamental 
error,  fundamental  truth ;  whilst  an  organized  apparatus  of 
persecution  was  established  to  suppress  the  testimony  of  truth, 
or  to  repel  it  from  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
Christian  world.  If  Christianity  had  been  really  taught,  why 
do  we  now,  in  this  country,  form  ourselves  into  Societies  to 
spread  the  Scriptures  ?  and  why  do  we  lament  the  utter  igno 
rance  of  our  religion  which  exists  in  perhaps  nine-tenths 
of  those  who  profess  it  ?  If  the  efficient  remedy  has  not  been 
applied,  it  is  folly  to  make  it  a  mystery,  that  the  effect  has  not 
followed  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  New  Testament  to 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  divine  plan,  to 
secure,  by  special  interposition,  the  full  publication  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  purity  uninterruptedly  from  its  first  promulgation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  see  that  it  was  a  branch  of  God's  per 
missive  providence,  to  allow  these  obstructions  ;  and  it  was 
predicted  that  the  time  would  come,  when  men  "  would  not 
endure  sound  doctrine." 

4.  If  it  is  not  assumed  in  the  allegation  of  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  Christianity,  that  it  has  been  preached  as  widely  as  it 
has  been  professed  ;  yet  it  is  assumed,  that  a  partial  exhibition 
of  the  truths  and  morals  of  Christianity  should  be  as  influential 
as  the  manifestation  of  the  perfect  system.  This  is  also  erro 
neous.  When  we  are  told,  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  preaching  Christ, 
the  whole  of  Christianity,  as  an  institution  for  enlightening 
and  saving  men,  is  supposed  in  action  ;  and  in  this  are  com 
prehended,  a  holy,  faithful  ministry  ;  the  publication  of  facts, 
doctrines,  and  morals,  in  their  connexion  ;  and  ordinances,  all 
bearing  upon  the  heart,  as  the  only  seat  of  true  religion. 
Break  the  system  into  fragments,  and  where  can  be  its  power  ? 
What  shall  doctrine  effect,  unless  impressed  upon  the  con- 
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science  and  heart  ?  To  what  degree  shall  a  perfect  ethical 
system  purify,  unless  it  be  connected  with  repentance,  justifi 
cation  by  faith,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  heart  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  What  shall  forms  of  religion  avail,  if  those  great 
truths  are  not  always  kept  before  the  public  eye,  and  rooted 
in  the  sensibilities  of  the  public  conscience,  "  Neither  circum 
cision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new 
creature;"  "Without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord?" 
And  it  will  be  found  that  those  truths  which  give  vitality  to 
the  whole  system,  by  their  very  nature,  are  precisely  those 
truths  which  have  been  least  made  known,  and  most  carefully 
excluded  from  Christendom  ;  whilst  in  those  smaller  portions 
of  it,  where  such  truths  have  been  preached  and  taught,  that 
is,  where  the  perfect  system  has  been  perseveringly  applied, 
effects  equal  to  those  in  primitive  times  have  uniformly 
followed. 

5.  It  is  assumed  also,  that  the  plan  of  Christianity  has 
already  come  into  full  operation  ;  or  why  should  any  speak 
of  failure  ?  But  this  is  pronouncing  on  the  fate  of  the  battle, 
before  either  army  has  withdrawn  from  the  field,  and  whilst 
the  contest  is  warm  and  even  glowing  with  renewed  ardour. 
Christianity  has,  in  fact,  contemplated  all  that  has  been 
called  failure.  The  prophecies  of  St.  Paul,  as  to  the  apos 
tasy  ;  the  scenic  representations  of  St.  John ;  all  show  that 
opposition  to  truth,  corruption  of  truth,  monstrous  wickedness, 
persecutions,  and  heresies,  should  arise  within  the  limits 
of  the  external  church  itself;  and  they  join,  too,  in  assigning 
an  ultimate  and  glorious  triumph,  or,  in  other  words,  complete 
success,  to  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to 
talk  of  failure  ;  for  in  no  age  have  the  principles  of  true  Chris 
tianity  been  in  more  manful  conflict  than  the  present ;  and  in 
no  period,  since  the  first,  have  the  boundaries  of  truth  been 
so  rapidly  enlarged.  The  power  of  Christianity  is  manifestly 
unabated,  and  its  arm  unbroken  ;  whilst  every  thing  betokens 
the  approach  of  the  final  victory.  Failure  is  out  of  the 
question,  in  every  view  we  have  taken  ;  and  as  for  the  mystery 
of  the  case,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  mystery  of  the  divine 
choice  to  work  out  his  own  plans  by  that  union  of  his  own 
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power  with  the  free-agency  of  man,  which  is  equally  applicable 
to  his  dispensations  of  providence  as  to  the  dispensations  of 
his  religion. 

We  should  have  preferred  a  simple  inquiry  into  the  causes 
which  have  obstructed  the  success  of  Christianity  in  the  world, 
to  the  method  of  approaching  and  stating  the  subject  adopted 
by  our  author.  He  would  have  come,  in  this  way,  to  the 
same  practical  lessons,  and  might  have  trodden  the  large  field 
which  such  an  inquiry  would  have  opened,  with  a  firmer  step. 
It  would  have  had  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  more  historical 
and  less  philosophical.  We  shall,  however,  look  with  some 
interest  to  the  appearance  of  the  work  which  is  to  follow  the 
present,  and  which  professes  to  solve  the  great  moral  problem 
which  the  author  has  suggested. 

Of  the  present  work  we  may  say,  that,  though  as  a  part 
of  the  author's  plan  we  do  not  think  it  very  relevant  to  the 
object  to  be  attained,  it  contains  many  important  remarks, 
and  lucid  and  lively  sketches  of  the  prevalent  religions  which 
are  compared.  Though  he  is  of  the  Scottish  Church,  we  are 
pleased  to  see  the  Calvinism  of  its  Confessions  substantially 
renounced  by  him,  without  renouncing  evangelical  truth.  On 
some  points,  however,  he  is  dim  and  defective ;  and  in  none 
more  so  than  that  of  saving  faith,  on  the  elucidation  of  which 
he  has  bestowed  some  labour.  He  falls  into  the  error  of 
making  saving  faith  more  passive  than  active ;  and  assigns  it 
too  much  to  the  intellect,  and  too  little  to  the  heart.  These 
defects  are,  however,  counterbalanced  by  many  just  and 
important  views,  well  brought  out,  and  sometimes  elegantly 
expressed. 
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Remarks  on  Volney's  Ruins ;  or,  A  Survey  of  the  Revolutions  of  Em 
pires.     By  W.  A.  Hails.     8vo.     Pp.  390. 

THE  concluding  article  of  a  creed  formed  for  unbelievers,  a 
few  years  ago,  "  I  believe  in  all  unbelief,"  has  in  it  as  much 
truth  as  wit.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  varied  to,  "I 
believe  in  all  absurdity,  that  I  may  justify  my  unbelief  in  the 
Scriptures;11  and  it  would  be  a  very  easy  task  to  show,  from 
the  writings  of  infidels,  that  reason,  of  which  they  boast,  and 
even  common  sense,  has  never  been  so  outraged  by  any  class 
of  men,  in  their  eagerness  to  seek  subterfuges  from  the  force 
of  that  truth,  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  restless  efforts  to 
escape  from  it,  they  still  feel  and  fear.  Beaten  out  from  all 
the  courses  of  argument  which,  in  former  times,  the  advocates 
of  infidelity  directed  against  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  modern 
champions  of  the  same  unhallowed  cause,  when  they  do  not 
content  themselves  with  broad  and  gross  blasphemies,  have 
for  some  years  past  engaged  in  the  insane  project  of  attempting 
to  attack  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  to  persuade  the 
unlettered  and  ignorant,  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction,  even  to  the 
very  existence  of  its  Founder.  Some  have  contented  them 
selves  merely  with  considering  the  history  as  a  modification 
of  the  ancient  mythologies ;  others  resolve  it  into  astro 
nomical  emblems,  and  make  the  worship  of  Christ  a  revived 
Sabeanism,  or  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  stars 
of  heaven.  Whether  this  has  been  dreaming,  or  design, 
it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  the  most  probable  reason  is,  that 
each  has  had  its  share  in  forming  these  absurd  arid  blasphemous 
theories ;  that  some,  righteously  given  up  both  to  strong  and 
to  weak  delusions  "  to  believe  a  lie,"  have  brought  in  the  aid 
of  the  wildest  fictions  of  the  fancy  to  confirm  themselves  in 
error ;  whilst  others  have  been  flattered  with  being  made 
smatterers  in  antiquity,  science,  and  history,  by  the  researches 
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of  such  writers,  and  by  the  aid  of  arguments,  so  called,  brought 
from  these  recondite  sources,  have  been  better  able  to  main 
tain  an  appearance  of  sagacity  superior  to  the  vulgar,  and  more 
readily  to  beguile  the  young  and  unwary. 

That  such  writings  should  ever  have  had  any  currency  among 
mankind,  must  be  attributed  to  a  bad  education  in  Christianity 
itself;  to  Christianity  being  known  as  existing  only  in  the  form 
of  Popish  superstition  on  the  Continent ;  and,  in  countries 
like  our  own,  where  better  means  of  information  have  existed, 
to  the  influence  of  vicious  habits,  which  make  bold  bad  men 
the  enemies  of  truth,  because  truth  is  an  enemy  to  them. 
For  certainly,  of  ail  the  absurdities  which  can  be  uttered,  that 
of  denying  the  history  of  Christianity  is,  to  every  man  of  plain 
sense  and  reflection,  one  of  the  most  obvious.  If  that  is 
denied,  then  the  history  of  Judaism  must  be  denied  also. 
If  there  was  no  Christ,  there  was  no  Moses  ;  if  no  Christianity 
in  Judea,  then  no  Judaism  there  ;  no  city  of  Jerusalem,  no 
succession  of  Hebrew  Governments,  no  Romans,  no  Greeks, 
no  Babylonians,  no  Egyptians  ;  and  thus  all  history  is,  by  the 
same  process,  converted  into  a  fable  ;  and  we  must  except,  not 
only  ancient  books  from  the  evidence  of  history,  but  also 
coins,  medals,  pillars,  arches,  natural  as  well  as  artificial 
localities,  and  come  fairly  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  these  are 
inventions  and  deceits,  down  to  the  very  travels  of  the  modern 
explorers  of  these  countries,  who  have  testified  their  existence. 
It  would  also,  one  would  suppose,  have  been  inquired,  before 
any  person,  however  young,  and  giddy,  and  gay,  or  bold,  or 
vicious,  had  given  the  slightest  ear  to  such  dreams,  how  it 
should  come  to  pass,  that  this  discovery  of  the  non-existence 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  his  disciples,  should  have 
taken  place  at  so  late  a  period,  when  it  is  not  even  pretended 
that  any  new  historical  document  has  been  discovered,  either 
in  the  shape  of  book,  manuscript,  hieroglyphic  inscription,  or 
monument  of  any  kind,  to  lead  to  it.  Even  professedly,  these 
investigators  have  no  other  means  of  judging  of  this  matter 
than  the  critics  of  earlier  ages  ;  and  not  so  good  an  oppor 
tunity  by  far  of  detecting  any  fiction  which  might  have  been 
palmed  upon  the  world,  as  those  who  lived  nearer  the  era 
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of  the  events  in  question  ;  and  yet  the  historical  evidence 
of  Christianity  was  never  questioned  in  those  ancient  times. 
We  have  the  scoffs  of  ancient  wits,  and  the  reasonings  of 
ancient  Pagans,  against  our  divine  religion  and  its  Author, 
handed  down  to  this  day  as  they  were  originally  written,  both 
in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  languages  ;  but  their  writers 
no  more  thought  of  questioning  the  historical  facts  of  Chris 
tianity,  than  any  writer  now  thinks  of  questioning  the  dis 
covery  of  America,  or  the  occurrence  of  the  Revolution  in 
France  ;  and  they  speak  of  those  ancient  events,  as  we  do 
of  such  modern  ones,  as  commonly  known  and  received.  Nay, 
what  is  still  stranger,  and  what  can  escape  no  reflecting  person, 
is,  that  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Jews  remain  in  all 
Europe  to  this  day,  showing  as  utter  an  aversion  to  Christianity 
as  their  fathers,  possessing  a  traditionary  hatred  to  it,  and 
uttering  traditionary  blasphemies  against  its  Author;  all 
of  which  are  grounded  on  the  historic  fact  of  the  appearance 
of  Christ  in  their  original  country,  and  among  their  fathers, 
in  the  character  of  the  Messiah, — a  fact  which  they  never 
had  any  motive  to  invent,  and  one  which  could  never,  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  have  been  received  among  them,  if  not 
historically  correct.  From  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity, 
they  have  been  pressed  with  arguments  as  to  the  correspon 
dency  of  the  character  and  acts  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  with 
those  of  the  promised  Messiah  of  their  own  Scriptures  ;  and 
they  have  argued  against  this  correspondency  ;  but  not  one 
of  them  ever  thought  of  the  folly  of  taking  the  shorter  route 
of  the  infidels  of  this  day, — that  of  denying  the  existence 
of  Jesus  altogether,  and  so  ending  the  argument  at  once. 
Volney's  work  on  the  Ruins  of  Empires  resolves  Christ  into 
an  astronomical  character,  and  has  been  long  the  text-book 
of  this  flippant  class  of  infidels  ;  who  have  gone  on  blending 
absurdity  and  blasphemy,  till  it  is  now  publicly  maintained  in 
the  metropolis,  in  pamphlets,  and  in  public  disputations, 
"  that  the  persons  of  whom  the  Scriptures  treat  never  existed ; 
and  that  the  facts  which  they  relate  never  happened."  What 
new  experiments  upon  the  credulity  of  those  who  will  believe 
any  book  but  their  Bible,  and  any  person  but  God,  remains 
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to  be  made,  we  know  not ;  but  this  looks  very  much  like  the 
last  faint  struggle  of  an  expiring  system  ;  the  last  link  which 
holds  men  to  the  semblance  of  learning  and  argument ;  and 
which,  when  it  can  no  longer  be  maintained  against  the  ridicule 
of  mankind,  leaves  to  them  nothing  but  to  become  raving  and 
desperate  blasphemers, — the  gross  complexion,  indeed,  which 
they  are  now  generally  and  rapidly  assuming.  Like  the 
conjured-up  demons  of  necromancy,  they  put  on  first  the  face 
of  mild  intelligence  ;  they  then  scowl  and  menace  ;  and  finally 
go  out  in  smoke  and  sulphur. 

If  obvious  absurdity  were  alone  a  sufficient  preservative 
against  infidelity,  no  books  need  be  written  for  the  refutation 
of  the  most  recent  hypotheses  which  its  abettors  have  adopted. 
The  eider  theories  required  a  formal  refutation,  more  than  the 
modern  ;  for  their  essential  disagreement  with  each  other  is  so 
manifest,  that  they  are  all  neutralized  as  to  any  force  they  can 
exert  upon  the  public  opinion,  and  the  common  faith.  One 
attributes  Christianity  to  the  philosophic  subtlety  of  the  first 
centuries  ;  another  regards  it  as  the  worship  of  the  stars  ;  a 
third  as  a  system  of  scientific  astronomical  symbols.  No  one 
of  these  can  stand  with  the  other.  The  first  ascribes  its  origin 
to  metaphysics ;  the  second,  to  physical  superstition ;  the 
third,  to  physical  science  ;  and  for  its  introduction,  according 
to  each  theory,  a  totally  distinct  class  of  agents  must  be 
assumed ;  distinct,  nay,  opposite,  in  mental  habit,  in  rank 
of  life,  and  in  the  kind  of  influence  they  exerted  upon  society. 
Choose  which  they  will,  they  must  make  a  new  history  of  the 
times  in  which  Christianity  arose,  to  show  the  process  of  its 
introduction.  If  they  take  the  first,  they  must  show  that 
Christianity  arose,  not  among  plain  Jewish  peasants,  but 
among  sophists  ;  and  that  a  state  of  society  such  as  was  never 
known  to  exist  in  the  world,  existed  then  ;  namely,  one  in 
which  metaphysics  could  form  the  religion  of  the  populace,  and 
engage  the  popular  attention.  If  the  second  theory  be  chosen, 
they  must  show  that  the  superstitious  worship  of  the  stars  pre 
vailed  in  Judea, — which  is  contrary  to  all  the  facts  of  existing 
history ;  and  also  in  Greece  and  Rome, — which  is  contrary  to 
the  fact  too,  though  in  a  different  way ;  for  neither  the  mytho- 
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logy  of  Greece  nor  that  of  Rome  was  Sabean,  in  tlie  sense 
which  this  theory  supposes.  If  the  third  theory  be  adopted, 
they  must  show,  that  a  popular  passion  for  the  scientific  study 
of  astronomy  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  Chris 
tianity,  or  that  there  was  a  confederacy  among  the  astronomers 
of  the  day,  to  invest  the  old  astronomy  with  new  symbols  ; 
and  that  the  Galileos,  and  Keplers,  and  Newtons,  and  La 
Places,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  united  to  fetch  their  scientific 
symbols  from  the  books  of  the  Jews,  and  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelists.  Thus,  in  each  case,  they  must  have  a  totally 
different  history  of  the  men  and  manners  of  that  age,  from 
any  which  exists  ;  and  for  each  theory  a  different  history,  to 
account  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  the  view  which 
they  respectively  take  of  it.  Where,  then,  are  their  new 
historical  documents  ?  Where  are  the  three  sets  of  such 
documents  ?  i  or  three  we  must  have,  if  all  these  theories  be 
adopted ;  and  the  three  must  all  be  different  from  any  thing 
that  now  exists,  and  from  each  other ;  and  yet  all  must  be 
true  !  Nor  is  this  all.  Those  who  reject  the  whole  Gospel, 
as  an  historical  fiction,  without  going  into  the  astronomical 
theory  to  account  for  it,  must  at  least  see,  that  as,  up  to  the 
highest  antiquity  to  which  we  can  trace  Christianity,  it  existed 
as  a  system,  and  was  not  gradually  brought  forward  by  parts 
and  scraps  ;  so,  if  the  whole  be  a  fiction  imposed  upon  the 
world,  it  must  have  been  so  imposed  by  the  compact  and 
agreement  of  many  influential  persons,  after  much  consultation 
and  extensive  preparations.  But  this,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
can  only  be  known  by  history.  Where,  then,  is  that  history  ? 
Where  is  a  single  record  of  this  fact  ?  It  exits  not.  They 
confess,  by  their  silence,  that  it  does  not  exist ;  and  thus, 
without  historic  evidence  for  the  alleged  fact,  and  in  opposition 
to  all  the  history  which  does  exist,  their  besotted  followers  are 
required  to  believe  these  bold  and  frontless  assertions  of  their 
leaders  !  Thus  our  infidels  want  at  least  four  sets  of  new  his 
toric  records  of  the  times  in  which  Christianity  made  its  appear 
ance,  in  order  to  give  to  their  theories  any  thing  like  proba 
bility  ;  and  without  which  they  themselves  must  acknowledge 
them  to  be  the  mere  fictions  of  their  own  corrupt  minds. 
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But  there  are,  unhappily,  many  individuals,  on  whom  all 
this  absurdity  will  have  no  effect  to  guard  them  from  deadly  error. 
Some,  for  want  of  habits  of  reflection,  need  to  have  the  absurdity 
pointed  out  to  them ;  others,  from  their  want  of  knowledge, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  see  its  force  ;  whilst  those  whose  moral 
habits  render  them  most  liable  to  fly  to  infidelity  as  a  refuge 
from  conscience,  may,  by  proper  exposures  of  the  sophistries 
and  follies  of  infidel  writers,  be  at  least  kept  in  mind,  that  life 
and  death  are  set  before  them.  For  these  reasons,  we  are 
happy  to  see  a  popular  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  able,  refuta 
tion  of  Volney's  Ruins  ;  a  book,  certainly,  which  might  have 
been  supposed,  from  its  very  ridiculousness,  not  to  have  needed 
a  reply,  but  which,  from  its  impudent  attacks  upon  Christianity, 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  a  tinselly  eloquence,  and  an 
affectation  of  learning  and  science,  has  gone  through  very 
numerous  editions,  and  is  a  powerfully-corrupting  agent,  in 
many  public  libraries,  and  among  young  people.  The  infidel 
is,  in  Mr.  Hails's  Remarks,  traced  through  all  his  windings 
with  learning  and  acumen ;  and  the  author  has  left  nothing 
to  wish  for,  except  that  he  had  brought  his  work  into  a  some 
what  narrower  compass,  to  have  ensured  it  a  more  popular  cir 
culation.  We  recommend  it  to  our  reading  friends  ;  and 
especially  to  those  who  have  any  influence  in  circulating  libra 
ries,  in  most  of  which  we  fear  Volney  is  to  be  found,  and 
where  this  volume  ought  to  be  found  also. 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  in  eight  Sermons, 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  Year  1829,  at  the 
Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Salisbury.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  D.  D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  8vo.  Pp.  600. 

THESE  Sermons  were  preached  at  the  Bampton  Lecture 
of  last  year,  and  afford  another  proof  of  the  diligent  research 
of  the  learned  author  into  ecclesiastical  antiquity ;  and, 
although  not  of  a  popular  character,  they  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  profitably  perused  by  the  biblical  student. 

Nothing,  indeed,  strikingly  new  has  been  adduced,  and  the 
amount  of  the  whole  investigation  has  not  carried  us  much 
farther  towards  a  clearer  elucidation  of  a  subject  which,  in 
many  respects,  must  still  remain,  we  fear,  hopelessly  obscure  ; 
but  what  is  found  scattered  in  many  writers  is,  in  these  dis 
courses,  or  the  copious  notes  appended  to  them,  brought  under 
one  view ;  some  points,  but  hinted  at  by  others,  have  been 
fully  traced  to  authorities  ;  some  mistakes  corrected ;  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  facts  ascertained,  as  to  the  opinions  pre 
valent  in  this  early  period,  have  been  made  to  bear  with  great 
weight  upon  important  conclusions. 

The  author  is  a  little  too  much  attached  to  his  theory, 
which  is,  to  give  Gnosticism  as  early  a  date  as  possible  ;  that, 
by  this  system  of  erroneous  speculation  and  deleterious 
influence,  he  may  explain  various  passages  in  the  apostolical 
Epistles.  Dr.  Hammond  has  often  been  ridiculed  as  a  com 
mentator  who  finds  Gnostics  every  where ;  and  the  author 
of  these  Sermons  would  fully  keep  him  in  countenance.  This 
objection  has  had  the  effect  of  sinking  Hammond's  learned 
Annotations  unreasonably  below  their  real  value  ;  a  fate  which 
these  discourses,  we  hope,  will  escape.  If  the  Gnostics  are 
not  to  be  found  every  where,  and  in  every  part  of  the  apos- 
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tolic  age,  they  existed  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  latter  part, 
at  least,  of  that  age  ;  so  that  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  them  in 
the  true  interpretation  of  some  passages  of  the  New  Testa 
ment.  And  whether  the  Gnostic  system  in  its  perfected  form 
be  older  or  younger  by  a  few  years,  this  is  certain,  that  the 
elements  of  error  which  it  brought  together  and  systematized 
after  its  own  fancy,  were  all  anterior  to  itself;  and  that  its 
leading  opinions  are  to  be  found  in  a  philosophy  which  had 
obtained  great  currency,  under  various  modifications,  before 
the  Christian  era,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  was 
boasted  of  as  gnosis,  or  knowledge,  by  great  numbers  of 
sophists  and  their  disciples,  in  places  where  the  Apostles 
began  their  ministry,  and  planted  the  first  churches.  This 
also  is  clear,  that  at  a  very  early  period,  so  early  that  it  was 
noticed  by  one  at  least,  if  not  by  more,  of  the  apostolic 
writers,  various  forms  of  a  system  existed  compounded  out 
of  the  Greek  and  oriental  philosophies,  the  Cabbala  of  the 
Jews,  and  Christianity,  which  was  attacked,  refuted,  and  con 
demned  by  the  primitive  Fathers,  under  the  name  of 
Gnosticism. 

The  circumstance  that  the  different  modifications  of  these 
theories  are  called  heresies,  by  the  Fathers,  has  given  rise  to  a 
popular  notion  that  they  sprang  out  of  the  church  itself,  and 
had  a  Christian  origin.  The  author  has,  however,  shown, 
with  great  clearness,  that  the  Fathers  use  the  term  "  heresy" 
in  a  much  more  extended  sense  than  it  has  been  confined  to  in 
modern  times.  With  them  it  is  equivalent  with  "  sect"  or 
"  party,"  whether  any  blame  was  attached  to  it  or  not ;  and 
as  Josephus  speaks  of  the  heresies  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Essenes,  to  the  first  of  which  he  belonged,  and  cpuld  not, 
therefore,  use  the  term  in  a  criminatory  sense ;  so  with  the 
Fathers,  any  system  of  opinion  differing  from  orthodox  Chris 
tianity  was  a  heresy,  whether  it  was  a  mixture  of  Christian 
doctrine  with  some  other  opinion,  or  a  system  entirely  distinct 
from  it.  Thus  the  Jews  and  Greeks  were  called  heretics ; 
and  if  Mahomet  had  appeared  in  the  second  century,  Justin 
Martyr  or  Irenseus  would  have  spoken  of  him  under  the 
same  appellation.  By  degrees  this  term  came  to  be  restricted 
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to  those  who  professed  Christianity,  but  professed    it  erro 
neously.     The  Gnostics  were  heretics,  therefore,  not  because 
the  founders  of  the  sect  or  sects  were  Christians  who  had 
departed  from  the  true  faith,  but  because  they  held  a  system 
of  opinions  foreign  to   Christianity.     They  had  patched  up 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  with  their  system  ;  and  it  was 
not,  perhaps,  before  this,  that  it  received  the  appellation  of 
Gnosticism ;  but  this  adoption  and  perversion  of  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  our  religion  took  place  only  in  imitation  of  the 
example  of  the  eclectic  philosophy,  which  made  as  free  as  its 
inclination  served  with  all  other  systems,  and  took  from  them 
whatever  was  most  agreeable  to  its  taste.     In  this  manner 
Platonism,  at  an  earlier  period,  had    been  mixed  up  with 
oriental  philosophy  and  Judaism  ;  and  when  the  new  religion 
of  Christ  appeared,  and  began  to  command  influence,  it  was 
made,  in  that  speculative  age,  to  contribute  its  share  also  to 
those   motley  theories  which  were  created    at    the  pleasure 
of  any  man   whose    ingenuity    and    plausible    sophistry,    or 
smooth,  wordy  eloquence,  could  gain  him  disciples.     Chris 
tianity  did  not  originate  Gnosticism  from  itself,  even  by  per 
version  ;  that  heresy  stood  as  a  collateral  and  rival  system, 
having  its  distinct  schools  and  masters  ;  but  it  made  war  upon 
the  truth,  and,  by  seducing  many  "  unstable  spirits,"  it  pro 
duced  agitations  in  the  early  churches,  and,  finally,  divisions 
from  them.     Whatever  of  this  incipient  heresy  invaded  the 
church  of  Christ,  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  was  powerfully 
rebuked  by  their  authority;   and  they  left  their  testimony 
against  it  in  their  writings,  either  in  particular  applications,  or 
in  such  general  principles  of  caution,  as  might  be  wielded  by 
their  successors  against  every  form  of  fundamental  error  which 
should  arise.     The  struggle  gained  strength  after  their  death  ; 
but  the  truth  never  wanted  champions  to  contend  for  the 
faith  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  saints ;   and  that,  by 
God's  blessing,   with  such  success,  that  Gnosticism  was,  at 
length,  remembered  only  as  a  thing  of  former  times.     The 
writings  of  its  abettors  have  perished  ;   and  to  bring  to  light 
the  particulars  of  its  fanciful  and  heterogeneous  theories,  has 
required  large  and  laborious  research,  and  still  leaves  us,  as  to 
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many  minor  points,  but  very  partially  informed ;  so  complete 
was  the  triumph  of  the  watchful  and  uncompromising  succes 
sors  of  the  Apostles,  over  one  of  the  first  forms  of  error  put  in 
array  against  the  Gospel ! 

The  author  thus  states  his  leading  design  : — 
"  The  object,  then,  of  the  present  lectures  is,  to  consider 
the  heresies  which  infested  the  church  in  the  first  century, 
while  some  of  the  Apostles  were  still  alive ;  and  though  the 
inquiry  will  bring  to  our  notice  many  persons  and  events  whicli 
are  not  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  the  illustration 
of  that  book  is  an  object  of  which  I  shall  never  lose  sight , 
and  I  should  wish  to  advert  to  every  passage  which  is  con 
nected  directly  or  remotely  with  any  heretical  opinion. 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  utility  of  such  an 
inquiry.  If  false  doctrines  were  disseminated  in  the  church 
while  the  Apostles  were  alive,  it  is  at  least  highly  probable 
that  they  would  allude  to  them  in  their  writings ;  and  the 
meaning  of  such  allusions  must  necessarily  be  obscure,  unless 
we  know  something  of  the  principles  which  the  writers  were 
confuting.  We  cannot  rightly  understand  the  antidote,  unless 
we  know  something  of  the  poison  which  it  is  intended  to 
destroy.  That  there  were  heresies  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
is  expressly  asserted  by  the  Apostles  themselves.  St.  Paul  in 
the  text  said  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  '  Of  your  own  selves 
shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  dis 
ciples  after  them.1  To  the  Corinthians  he  writes,  '  There 
must  be  also  heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  are  approved 
may  be  made  manifest  among  you  ;'  (1  Cor.  xi.  19  ;)  and  if  it 
be  said  that  these  predictions,  like  those  of  our  Saviour  con 
cerning  '  false  Christs  and  false  prophets,'  referred  to  a  future 
and  distant  period,  we  may  remember  that  the  same  Apostle 
speaks  of  ;  false  teachers1  having  already  broken  into  the  fold. 
Thus  he  mentions  '  heresies'  among  the  works  of  the  flesh,, 
which  were  most  to  be  avoided ;  (Gal.  v.  20  ;)  and  he  instructs 
Titus  '  to  reject  an  heretic  after  the  first  and  second  admoni 
tion.'  (Titus  iii.  10.)  St.  John  also  says,  in  plain  terms, 
4  Even  now  are  there  many  antichrists  :  They  went  out  from 
us,  but  they  were  not  of  us ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they 
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would  have  continued  with  us."  (1  John  ii.  18,  19.)  If  we 
only  read  the  Bible  with  the  same  interest  which  is  produced 
by  other  ancient  writings,  our  curiosity  would  naturally  be 
raised  to  know  something  more  of  these  false  teachers.  The 
desire  of  information  will  be  increased,  when  we  find  St.  Paul 
saying  so  earnestly  to  the  Colossians,  '  Beware,  lest  any  man 
spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit.'  (Col.  ii.  8.) 
The  term  '  philosophy1  may  excite  attention,  though  heresy 
and  schism  pass  unnoticed  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  influence 
of  heathen  learning  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  had 
already  been  felt,  when  St.  Paul  ended  an  Epistle  with  those 
impressive  words,  '  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed 
to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  opposi 
tions  of  science  falsely  so  called ;  which  some  professing  have 
erred  concerning  the  faith.'  (1  Tim.  vi.  20,  21.)  The  most 
careless  reader  would  wish  to  know  something  more  of  the 
Nicolaitanes,  who  are  only  twice  mentioned  by  St.  John,  (Rev. 
ii.  6,  15,)  and  with  scarcely  any  marks  to  characterize  their 
creed.  We  read,  also,  of  Hymenseus  and  Philetus,  who 
said  that  c  the  resurrection  is  past  already.1  (2  Tim.  ii.  17, 18.) 
The  name  of  Hymenseus  is  also  coupled  with  that  of  Alex 
ander,  as  persons  who  '  had  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith.' 
(1  Tim.  i.  19,  20.)  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  are  men 
tioned  as  persons  who  had  turned  away  from  St.  Paul.  (2  Tim. 
i.  15.)  Diotrephes  evidently  gave  great  trouble  to  St.  John 
in  the  church  of  Ephesus ;  (3  John  9  ;)  and  though  the 
names,  which  only  live  as  coupled  with  error  or  crime,  might 
well  be  forgotten,  yet  these  names  are  rescued  from  oblivion, 
and  have  been  stamped  upon  the  eternal  pages  of  that  book, 
which  still  records  them  '  wheresoever  the  Gospel  shall  be 
preached  in  the  whole  world.'  "  (Pages  4 — 6.) 

The  sources  of  Gnosticism  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  ;  but 
the  author  has  the  merit  of  giving  a  condensed  and  luminous 
view  of  the  subject,  supported,  as  far  as  the  case  will,  in  the 
present  day,  admit,  by  an  accurate  investigation.  The  doc 
trines  of  this  system,  in  their  leading  principles,  may  be  traced 
to  different  schools  both  of  Greek  and  oriental  philosophy. 
The  principal  fountain,  however,  was  the  splendid,  but  wordy 
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and  pretending,  speculations  of  Plato.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  universal  conclusions  to  which  unassisted  reason 
conducted  the  speculative  minds  of  the  philosophers  of  anti 
quity  was,  the  eternity  of  matter  ;  and  though  some  of  the 
later  Platonists,  and  those  Christians  who,  in  a  subsequent 
age,  were  fond  of  making  Plato  speak  as  consistently  with 
revealed  truth  as  they  could,  wished  to  free  this  great  man 
from  the  charge  of  this  opinion,  still,  we  believe,  Dr.  Burton's 
conclusion  will  be  found  most  certain,  "  that  unassisted  reason 
never  arrived  at  the  idea  that  God  could  create  matter  out 
of  nothing."  The  influence  of  this  notion,  the  eternity  of 
matter,  was  exceedingly  extensive,  and  gave  a  leading  character 
to  the  numberless  theories  in  which  the  restless  spirits  of  men, 
in  early  times,  entangled  themselves.  It  was  the  basis  on 
which  all  the  Grecian  sages  built  their  systems ;  and  its 
influence  was  obvious  upon  the  compound  heresies  to  which 
Christianity  was  afterwards  made  to  furnish  a  portion  of  incon 
gruous  doctrine,  perverted  and  debased  by  the  associations 
into  which  it  was  forced.  Matter  was  co-eternal  with  God  ; 
and  the  world  was  formed,  either  by  matter  acting  upon  itself, 
or  by  being  acted  upon  by  God.  The  Epicureans  adopted 
the  former  opinion  ;  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  the  latter ; 
but  held  that  he  acted  from  necessity,  not  from  choice.  Plato 
conceived  that  he  acted  upon  this  eternal  substance  from  his 
own  free-will,  and  formed  the  world,  not  by  creation  out 
of  nothing,  but  by  disposition  and  arrangement.  Here,  how 
ever,  the  system  of  Plato  ran  into  intricacy  and  subtleties. 
Whatever  is  beside  God  and  the  essence  of  matter  had  a 
beginning ;  but  the  idea,  or  archetype,  of  it  had  no  beginning, 
as  it  existed  for  ever  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity.  To  these 
images  of  things,  however,  strange  to  say,  Plato  assigned  a 
real  existence,  and  gave  to  them  the  name  of  "  form," 
"  example,"  "  archetype,"  or  "  idea,"  the  residence  of  which 
real  and  eternal  existences  was  the  "  mind"  of  the  Deity, 
which  he  sometimes  also  calls  "  reason."  In  the  formation 
of  the  world,  according  to  him,  the  mind  or  reason  of  God, 
acting  upon  matter,  gave  to  the  universe  a  soul  or  moving 
principle ;  then  beings  purely  intellectual,  whom  he  calls 
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"  gods,"  were  created  ;  these  received  a  principle  of  immor 
tality,  and  were  commissioned  by  God  to  form  the  classes 
of  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  whose  souls  had  been  brought 
into  existence  when  the  soul  of  the  universe  was  formed  ;  and 
by  thus  making  God  to  employ  celestial  agents  to  finish  the 
creation,  and  to  form  mortal  bodies,  he  attempted  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  of  making  God  the  creator  of  evil ;  which  evil,  it  was 
supposed,  would,  in  that  case,  be  immortal.  Such  is  the 
outline  of  that  theory  of  creation  which  Plato  clothed  with  his 
eloquence,  and  recommended  to  so  many  followers  by  the 
vigour  of  his  genius.  But  the  eastern  world  had  also  an 
influential  philosophy  which  assumed  as  its  fundamental 
doctrine  a  good  and  an  evil  principle,  which  were  either 
self-existing,  co-eternal  gods,  or  subject  to  a  third  or 
superior  power.  The  latter  was,  probably,  the  earlier 
belief;  but  in  the  downward  progress  of  error,  the  dual- 
istic  scheme,  which  held  each  principle  to  be  uncreated 
and  eternal,  prevailed.  Good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness, 
formed,  therefore,  in  this  system,  a  distinct  but  equally  divine 
origin. 

When  Alexandria  was  founded,  it  became  the  great  seat 
of  ancient  learning,  and  of  the  various  schools  of  philosophy. 
Here  Platonism  underwent  several  modifications ;  and  from 
the  acquaintance  which  the  Greeks  then  obtained  with  oriental 
philosophy,  it  was  greatly  influenced  by  that.  This  admix 
ture  of  the  philosophy  of  the  east  and  the  west  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Burton  to  have  been  more  completely  effected  in  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  period  when  Ptolemy  Physcon  expelled  the 
philosophers  from  Alexandria,  and  obliged  them  to  take  refuge 
in  Asia.  The  amalgamation  of  different  systems  in  the 
various  sects  which  afterwards  sprang  up,  was  influenced  also 
from  another  source.  A  mystical  philosophy,  called  the 
Cabbala,  had  sprung  up  among  the  Jews  after  the  captivity, 
partly  resulting  from  allegorizing  Scripture  and  traditions,  and 
partly  from  pagan  philosophy.  This  was  introduced  by  the 
numerous  Jews  who  were  settled  at  Alexandria;  and  the 
holy  Scriptures  being  translated  into  Greek,  the  truth  which 
existed  among  them  as  a  people,  and  the  errors  which  they 
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had  imbibed,  became,  for  the  first  time,  then  fully  known  to 

the  Greeks. 

***** 

These  various  schools  and  systems,  now  much  multiplied, 
and  disputing  with  each  other  on  the  source  anvl  cause  of  evil, 
and  other  difficulties  and  subtleties,  sowed  the  seeds  of  what 
was  afterwards  boastfully  called  Gnosticism  ;  as  though  the 
highest  possible  knowledge  of  these  mysteries  and  perplexities 
had  been  now  fully  attained.  This  long  notorious  and  pesti 
ferous,  but  now  obsolete,  e^ror,  consisted  of  selections  from 
almost  every  system ; — the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas ;  the 
mystical  and  cabbalistical  jargon  of  the  Jews  ;  the  oriental  good 
and  evil  eternal  principles ;  with  terms  and  facts  taken  from 
the  Gospel.  It  was  eclectic  philosophy,  in  its  worst  sense, 
taking  from  every  theory  and  opinion,  either  its  most  objec 
tionable  parts,  or  so  joining  good  to  bad  as  to  convert  even 
that  to  deleterious  purposes.  "  Its  genius  was  mystery  ;"  but 
its  professed  end  was  to  purify  its  followers  from  the  corrup 
tions  of  matter,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  scale  of  being, 
suited  only  to  those  who  were  become  perfect  by  knowledge. 
It  floated  in  the  minds  of  many,  under  different  modifications, 
before,  and  at  the  publication  of,  Christianity ;  but  then, 
having  stretched  its  unhallowed  hand  into  this  sacred  enclosure, 
it  treated  its  doctrines  with  the  same  freedom  as  the  tenets 
of  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  ;  and  having  taken  from  the 
Gospel  what  was  thought  most  likely  to  give  it  credit  and 
influence  by  enlarging  and  ennobling  its  speculations,  it  set 
up  itself  as  a  rival  to  that  pure  doctrine  which  was  taught  by 
the  Apostles  and  their  faithful  successors,  and  employed  its 
teachers  and  their  disciples  to  swell  its  own  ranks  by  prose 
lyting  to  itself  those  who  had  embraced  Christianity  in  truth. 
It  was  the  use  of  the  name  of  Christ,  the  eminence  given  to 
him  as  one  of  the  imaginary  aeons  or  divine  emanations  of  the 
Gnostic  system,  and  the  introduction  of  some  other  Christian 
tenets  in  a  perverted  form,  which  made  the  Gnostics  pass 
among  many  of  the  Heathen  for  Christians ;  and  their  licen 
tiousness  of  life  was  often  charged  upon  them.  It  was,  how 
ever,  as  we  have  observed,  not  even  a  corrupt  branch  of  Chris- 
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tianity  ;  it  arose,  not  out  of  the  church  by  the  defection  of  its 
members  from  the  faith,  but  had  an  independent  origin,  and 
was  of  philosophic  growth.  It  affords,  however,  an  important 
index  to  the  intellectual  character  of  the  age  in  which  the 
Apostles  commenced  their  labours.  It  was  vain,  bold,  specu 
lative ;  seeking  distinction  from  the  creative  power  of  invention, 
the  subtleties  of  dispute  on  the  most  unprofitable  and  mystical 
questions,  the  readiness  of  controversial  garrulity,  and  verbose 
and  inflated  eloquence  ;  whilst  the  heart  was  left  uncultivated, 
and  the  appetites  abandoned  to  their  wild  intemperance.  It  is 
more  to  be  admired  that,  in  such  an  age,  the  simplicity 
of  evangelical  truth,  enforcing  intellectual  docility  and  hum 
bleness  of  mind,  turning  the  attention  of  men  from 
the  vain  to  the  useful,  from  speculation  to  practice,  and 
from  all  the  intellectual  and  appetitive  vices  to  the  con 
trary  virtues,  should  have  made  any  progress  at  all  among 
the  educated  classes,  than  that  such  errors  should  succeed, 
by  their  appeal  to  the  mental  habit  of  the  times,  in  seducing 
some  who  had  formerly  received  the  truth  in  meekness  of 
wisdom. 

The  outline  of  the  Gnostic  system  may  be  briefly  sketched, 
although  it  presented  several  varieties,  just  as  Platonism,  the 
Jewish  Cabbala,  or  the  oriental  doctrine  of  two  principles,  pre 
dominated  among  the  chief  sects  into  which  it  was  divided. 
Matter  was  held  by  all  to  be  intrinsically  evil,  and  God  could 
not,  therefore,  be  the  author  of  it.  Hence  the  Creator  of  the 
world  was  not  the  supreme  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  but  a 
being  whom  some  of  them  called  God,  but  to  whom  they 
generally  gave  the  title  "  Deiniurgus."  By  most  of  these  sects 
this  being,  not  the  supreme  God,  was  regarded  as-  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  author  of  the  Jewish  law.  Some,  again, 
believed  that  angels  were  employed  in  creating  the  world  ; 
that  is,  in  the  sense  of  framing  and  disposing  it ;  for  all  agreed 
that  matter  itself  was  not  created,  but  eternal.  The  supreme 
God  had  dwelt  from  eternity  in  a  pleroma  of  inaccessible  light ; 
when,  by  an  operation  purely  mental,  he  produced  two  other 
beings  of  different  sexes,  from  whom  several  pairs  of  beings 
were  formed ;  called  "  aeons,"  from  the  periods  of  their  exist- 
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ence  before  time  began  ;  and  "  emanations,"  from  the  mode 

of  their  production. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Their  views  respecting  matter  led  them  to  deny  that  Christ, 
whom  they  regarded  as  an  emanation  from  God,  could  have 
any  personal  union  with  it.  They,  therefore,  either  denied 
that  Christ  had  any  body  at  all,  and  held  that  he  was  an 
unsubstantial  phantom,  a  man  only  in  appearance  ;  or,  granting 
that  there  was  a  real  human  person  called  Jesus,  the  son 
of  human  parents,  they  believed  that  the  aeon,  Christ,  when 
he  quitted  the  pleroma,  descended  upon  him  at  his  baptism, 
and  departed  before  his  crucifixion.  Their  abhorrence  of  mat 
ter  led  them  also  wholly  to  reject  the  Christian  doctrines  of  a 
future  resurrection,  and,  by  consequence,  that  of  a  general 
judgment.  For  a  mass  of  matter  ever  to  enter  heaven,  the 
pleroma,  which  was  the  dwelling  of  the  supreme  God,  was 
repugnant  to  their  fundamental  principles ;  and,  on  the  con 
trary,  the  Gnostic,  the  man  who  had  attained  to  perfect  know 
ledge,  was  gradually  and  for  ever  emancipated  from  the 
grossness  of  matter,  and  was  immediately  raised  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  divine  pleroma.  The  moral  effect  of  these 
speculations  appears  to  have  been  of  the  worst  kind.  Some, 
indeed,  practised  great  austerities,  and  mortified  the  body,  in 
order  to  gain  a  conquest  over  the  inherently  evil  matter 
of  which  that  part  of  their  nature  was  composed ;  a  process 
just  as  effectual  as  among  the  Ascetics  of  later  times,  or  the 
Fakirs  of  modern  India ;  but  the  majority  were  led  to  place 
all  virtue  in  knowledge,  and  to  refer  all  sin  to  the  necessary 
influence  of  matter  ;  and  therefore  to  practise  it  without  shame 
and  without  remorse.  As  the  theory  which  the  author  labours 
to  establish,  is,  that  Gnosticism  existed  in  its  mature  and 
systematic  form  even  before  the  earliest  of  the  apostolic 
Epistles  was  written,  and  that  those  of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as 
those  of  St.  John,  contain  allusions  to  it,  he  is  led  to  place  it 
as  high  as  possible,  and  therefore  attributes  its  concoction  as  a 
system  to  Simon  Magus  :  "  What  he  began  was  brought  to 
perfection  in  the  second  century  by  Valentinus  ;  and  what  we 
know  of  Gnosticism  is  taken  principally  from  writers  opposed 
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to  Valentinus."  Perhaps  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
ascribing  this  system  to  Siraon  Magus  in  the  sense  of  amalga 
mating  Christianity  with  some  previous  system.  This  man 
was,  indeed,  baptized  upon  profession  of  faith  ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  was  received  into  the  church,  was  cast  out  of  it  by  apostolic 
authority ;  and  from  that  time  might  frame  a  rival  theory  to 
Christianity,  compounded  of  the  various  elements  which  various 
doctrines,  philosophic  and  theological,  supplied.  We  know, 
certainly,  that  after  his  rebuke  by  the  Apostle,  as  well  as 
before,  he  was  a  man  of  great  notoriety  ;  and  that  he  is 
reputed  the  father  of  Gnosticism  by  the  earliest  Christian 
writers.  We,  however,  very  much  doubt,  whether  in  his 
hands  it  assumed  so  mature  a  form  as  the  author  supposes,  or 
that  it  is  to  this  system,  perfected  upon  the  ground-plot  of  the 
preceding  outline  of  its  leading  doctrines,  that  St.  Paul  refers, 
at  least  exclusively,  in  those  passages  in  his  Epistles  which  the 
author  endeavours  to  elucidate  by  the  Gnostic  errors.  We 
doubt  this,  because  we  think  it  is  plain  that  many,  nay,  most, 
of  the  philosophic  speculations  and  "  disputings,"  rebuked  by 
St.  Paul,  were  held  by  the  Judaizing  troublers  of  the  primitive 
churches,  and  are  frequently  associated  by  the  Apostle  with 
those  Jewish  notions  and  prejudices  for  which  such  teachers 
were  distinguished  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  these 
zealots  for  the  Jewish  law  would  go  into  some  of  the  opinions 
which  form  leading  articles  in  the  creed  of  perfected  Gnosticism. 
They  would  scarcely  admit  that  the  supreme  God  was  not  the 
God  of  the  Jews  ;  that  their  God,  and  the  giver  of  their  law, 
and  the  inspirer  of  their  Prophets,  was  the  mischievous  aeon, 
who,  according  to  the  Gnostics,  created  the  world  ;  and  that 
their  Scriptures  were  of  no  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  plain  that  many  of  the  Jews  in  that  day,  and  espe 
cially  those  resident  in  the  Grecian  cities,  held  a  philosophy 
which  had  in  it  most  of  the  mischievous  tenets  of  Gnosticism, 
and  yet  co-existed  in  them  with  the  highest  notions  of  the 
divine  authority,  and  the  perpetual  obligation  of  their  law, 
with  their  national  pride  as  the  only  true  people  of  God,  and 
with  the  strongest  prejudices  in  favour  of  Jewish  rites.  The 
influence  of  a  sceptical  philosophy  among  the  Jews  is  seen 
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in  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  who  were  yet  zealous  in  many 
respects  for  "  the  law,  and  the  customs  of  Moses."  The  phi 
losophic  schools  of  Alexandria  had  converted  Philo  into  a 
Platonist,  almost  equal  to  Plato  himself;  and  his  celebrity 
was  so  great  among  his  countrymen,  as  to  raise  him  to  the 
rank  of  an  authority.  Brucker,  too,  has  sufficiently  proved 
that  the  Jewish  Cabbala  was  in  existence  some  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era  ;  and  that  much  of  it  was  borrowed  from  the 
Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philosophies.  If,  also,  we  look  at 
the  Cabbalistic  system,  we  shall  find  enough  in  that  alone,  and 
especially  with  its  largest  mixture  of  Platonism,  sufficiently  to 
explain  many  of  the  allusions  of  St.  Paul  to  the  errors  of  the 
Jewish  teachers,  without  supposing  that  they  refer  to  Gnos 
ticism,  properly  so  called.  The  Cabbala  philosophica  com 
prised  the  doctrines  concerning  God,  spirits,  the  Creator,  the 
soul,  &c.  ;  the  Cabbala  literalis,  the  secret  and  symbolical 
interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  the  Cabbala  practica  was  a  sort 
of  magic,  consisting  of  a  certain  use  of  sentences  and  words 
of  Scripture  to  produce  a  supernatural  effect.  The  word  sig 
nifies  "  to  receive,"  that  is,  by  tradition ;  and  there  might  be 
once  a  pure  Cabbala,  as  some  authors  have  believed,  embodying 
perhaps  the  spiritual  and  typical  intention  of  the  law ;  but  in 
its  most  corrupt  form  it  existed  long  before  Christianity.  Its 
system  of  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretation  rendered  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  just  what  every  one  pleased  to  make  it ; 
and  when  applied  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  led  the  way  to 
every  species  of  corruption.  The  Cabbalists,  too,  had  their 
system  of  emanations.  The  first  emanation  was  a  ray  of  light 
let  fall  by  God  into  empty  space,  which  became  the  cause  or 
principle  of  every  thing  that  exists ;  and  from  this  proceeded 
nine  other  emanations,  from  which  the  universe  was  formed. 
With  them  sometimes  matter  was  an  emanation  from  God, 
and  sometimes  they  denied  its  existence,  and  resolved  every 
thing  into  spirit.  To  these  were  added  many  strange  notions 
respecting  angels.  All  these  notions  were  variously  combined 
in  the  minds  of  different  men,  some  keeping  nearer  to  the 
Cabbala,  others  taking  in  a  larger  portion  of  the  Greek  philo 
sophy  ;  so  that  a  substantial  Gnosticism  was  widely  diffused 
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when  Christianity  came  to  be  so  much  noticed  as  to  be  thought 
worthy  to  be  dovetailed  into  the  framework  of  these  eternal 
builders  of  metaphysical  systems.  The  perfected  form  of 
Gnosticism  was,  however,  completed  somewhat  later ;  but  it 
was  then  floating  in  different  disconnected  masses,  of  various 
dimensions  and  composition,  in  the  theories  of  different  pre 
tenders  to  wisdom. 

We  may  now  come  to  Dr.  Burton's  illustrations  of  texts  in 
the  apostolic  Epistles  : — 

"  '  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust, 
avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science 
falsely  so  called  ;  which  some  professing  have  erred  concerning 
the  faith.''  The  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called, 
amle<w$  Ty$  \[/eu8covuj&ou  yvoi<rea>£,  seem  to  point  so  directly  at 
the  pretensions  of  the  Gnostics,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul.  The  Fathers,  with  one  consent, 
apply  the  expression  to  the  Gnostics ;  and  Irenseus  evidently 
alluded  to  these  words,  when  he  entitled  his  great  work,  '  An 
Exposition  and  Refutation  of  Knowledge  falsely  so  called.1 
It  has  been  disputed,  whether  by  the  antitheses  of  Gnosticism 
we  are  merely  to  understand  the  opposition  which  false  teachers 
offered  to  the  Gospel ;  or  whether  allusion  was  intended  to 
light  and  darkness,  God  and  matter,  the  good  and  evil  princi 
ple,  and  other  such  oppositions,  which  formed  part  of  the 
Gnostic  system.  The  latter  interpretation  is  more  recondite, 
and  might  be  more  satisfactory  for  our  present  purpose  ;  but 
it  is  safer,  perhaps,  to  adopt  the  former ;  and  the  vain  babblings, 
to  which  the  Apostle  alludes,  may  well  be  referred  to  that 
mystical  jargon  in  which  the  Gnostics  explained  their  notions 
of  the  creation."  (Pages  80,  81.) 

Without  supposing  St.  Paul  to  refer  to  Gnosticism,  his 
words  here  may  be  equally  explained  by  the  discussions  to 
which  those  earlier  speculations  that  were  subsequently 
embodied  by  the  Gnostic  leaders  gave  rise,  the  subjects  in 
debate  being  precisely  the  same. 

"  There  are  other  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  alludes  to 
profane  babblings  and  strifes  about  words ;  but  I  would  par 
ticularly  notice  what  he  says  in  the  chapter  from  which  the 
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text  is  taken  :  '  If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not 
to  wholesome  words,  even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness,  he  is 
proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting  about  questions  and 
strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil 
surmisings,  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and 
destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that  gain  is  godliness  :  From 
such  withdraw  thyself."  (1  Tim.  vi.  3.)  What  is  here  said 
of  '  questions  and  strifes  of  words,1  might  be  applied  to  any 
of  the  sects,  which  were  at  that  time  numerous  in  Asia  Minor ; 
but  from  the  expression,  ^  He  is  proud,  knowing  nothing,'  I 
should  infer  that  an  allusion  was  intended  to  the  vain  preten 
sions  of  the  Gnostics ;  and  if  so,  there  were  either  persons 
among  them,  like  the  sophists  of  old,  who  taught  their  doc 
trines  for  money  ;  or  the  pretended  Christians  sought  to  make 
a  gain  by  a  show  of  miraculous  power."  (Pages  82,  83.) 

Here,  too,  the  admission  of  the  author,  as  to  other  and 
elder  sects  in  Asia  Minor,  shows  that  the  Gnostics  are  rather 
forcedly  than  naturally  brought  in  ;  and  it  was  not  surely 
peculiar  to  the  Gnostic  leaders  to  be  "  proud,  knowing- 
nothing." 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  more  direct  allusion  to  the  pretended 
knowledge  of  the  Gnostics  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
where  the  Apostle  prays  that  '  ye  may  be  able  to  comprehend 
with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  know 
ledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.1 
(Eph.  iii.  18,  19.)  And  again :  '  Till  we  all  come  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ.'  (Eph.  iv.  13.)  '  The  fulness  of  God,1  and 
'  the  fulness  of  Christ,1  in  these  two  places,  may  be  thought, 
as  I  shall  observe  hereafter,  to  relate  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine 
concerning  the  pleroma  ;  and  '  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God1  is  said  to  bring  us  '  unto  a  perfect  man  ;'  which  is  a 
direct  application  of  a  Gnostic  sentiment.  In  the  first  of 
these  two  passages  we  read,  '  that  the  love  of  Christ  passeth 
knowledge,1  that  is,  it  passeth  the  knowledge  or  wisdom  of  the 
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world  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  when  St.  Paul  spoke  of 
comprehending  6  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
height,"  he  had  in  his  mind  some  mystical  notions  of  the 
Gnostics,  which  he  here  turned,  as  he  did  upon  other  occa 
sions,  to  a  higher  and  holier  sense.  The  interpretation  which 
I  have  given  to  these  two  passages  will,  perhaps,  be  confirmed, 
when  we  find,  at  the  end  of  the  last,  '  That  we  be  no  more 
children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning  craftiness, 
whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.1  (  Eph.  iv.  14.)  Some 
false  doctrines  are  evidently  alluded  to  in  these  words ;  and 
the  passages  which  precede  them  incline  us  to  refer  them  to 
the  Gnostics."  (Pages  83,  84.) 

"  Pleroma"  is  as  cursory  a  term  in  Greek  as  "  fulness"  is 
in  English;  so  that  it  affords  no  proof  of  being  borrowed 
either  by  St.  Paul  from  the  Gnostics,  or  by  them  from  him. 
But  if  the  phrases  selected  were  really  borrowed,  as  there  is 
no  proof  that  they  were  used  by  Gnostics  before  the  second 
century,  we  may  rather  suppose  them  employed  in  a  lower  and 
unholier  sense,  than  that  St.  Paul  should  raise  them  out  of 
that  school  into  "  a  higher  and  holier  one."  Nor  is  the  term 
"a  perfect  man,"  in  the  latter  passage,  an  application  of  a 
Gnostic  sentiment,  as  the  author  states,  since  it  does  not  refer 
to  an  individual  made  perfect  in  knowledge,  but  to  the  church 
made  perfect  by  increase,  until  it  reaches  its  full  stature  ; 
agreeably  to  the  metaphor  of  the  human  frame,  which  St.  Paul 
so  strikingly  uses.  The  passage  Dr.  Burton  adduces  in  con 
firmation  may  just  as  forcibly  refer  to  the  variable  winds 
of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Judaizers,  whether  Platonic  or 
Cabbalistic,  Pharisaic  or  Sadducean,  or  to  any  other  class  of 
cunning  and  crafty  deceivers. 

"  There  is  also  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
which  may  strongly  remind  us  of  the  mystical  knowledge  to 
which  the  Gnostics  pretended.  St.  Paul  expresses  his  hope, 
k  that  their  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit  together  in 
love,  and  unto  all  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding, 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the 
Father,  and  of  Christ;  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures 
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of  wisdom  and  knowledge."1  (Col.  ii.  2,  3.)  According  to  the 
Gnostics,  4  the  mystery  of  God,'  and  '  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,**  belonged  exclusively  to  themselves.  St.  Paul, 
therefore,  means  to  point  out  to  the  Colossians  the  emptiness 
of  this  boast,  and  to  lead  them  to  that  pure  and  holy  source, 
where  true  knowledge  was  only  to  be  found.  In  the  same 
manner  I  might  quote  many  passages,  where  St.  Paul  contrasts 
4  the  wisdom  of  the  world1  with  '  the  wisdom  of  God.'  '  The 
Greeks,'  he  says,  '  seek  after  wisdom  ;  but  we  preach  Christ 
crucified,  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.'  (1  Cor. 
i.  22 — 24.)  And  again  :  '  We  speak  wisdom  among  them 
that  are  perfect ;  yet  not  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  of  the 
Princes  of  this  world,  that  come  to  nought ;  but  we  speak  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  the  hidden  wisdom,  which  God 
ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  glory.'  (1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7-) 
There  is  a  danger,  perhaps,  of  indulging  our  fancy  in  tracing 
these  allusions  to  the  Gnostic  doctrines.  I  have  confined 
myself  at  present  to  those  passages  which  seem  to  refer  to  that 
knowledge  which  gave  to  the  Gnostics  their  peculiar  name.'1' 
(Pages  84,  85.) 

Fancy  is  here  very  clearly  indulged  ;  for  the  very  texts 
themselves  show  that  the  Apostle  opposes  the  wisdom  of  God 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  generally,  whatever  forms  it  may 
assume,  and  whatever  boastful  pretensions  it  may  advance. 
The  "mysteries,"  so  much  boasted  of  by  an  older  philosophy, 
are  also  much  more  probably  alluded  to  than  the  mysticism 
of  the  Gnostics.  The  use  of  the  term  yvwcr^  affords  no  con 
firmation  of  an  application  to  the  Gnostics ;  for  if  the  occur 
rence  of  that  word  in  many  texts  were  a  reason  for  concluding 
allusions  to  be  made  in  them  to  Gnostic  opinions,  a  very 
ridiculous  interpretation  would  sometimes  follow. 

Dr.  Burton  admits  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  does 
not  contain  any  allusions  to  Gnosticism,  with  the  exception 
of  one  passage,  which,  however,  he  allows  to  be  doubtful ;  ami 
it  certainly  proves  nothing  more  than  that  there  were  persons 
of  some  description  who  were  attempting  to  cause  divisions 
and  offences.  His  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  written  a  few 
years  afterwards  from  Rome,  indicates,  however,  that  these 
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•were  the  Judaizing  teachers  ;  men  who  preached  Christ  con- 
tentiously,  thinking  to  add  affliction  to  his  bonds ;  but  that 
they  were  sound  in  doctrine  generally,  although  contentious 
respecting  Jewish  ceremonies,  is  plain  from  his  rejoicing  that 
Christ  was  preached  even  by  them.  This  of  course  he  could 
not  have  said  of  Gnostic  teachers  ;  and  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  written,  according  to  the  author,  A.  D.  53,  we 
thus  have  evidence  that  Gnosticism  was  not  a  matter  which 
was  then  agitated  in  the  church  at  Rome  ;  although  Simon 
Magus  visited  that  city  previously  to  the  date  of  this  Epistle. 
He  must,  therefore,  have  confined  his  disputation  to  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  or  had  failed  to  obtain  adherents  from 

among  the  Christians,  even  if  he  attempted  it. 

#  *  #  *  # 

There  is  much  more  reason  in  what  follows,  that  Gnostic 
opinions  were  in  the  view  of  St.  John  when  he  wrote  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Gospel  ;  which  was  considerably  later,  and  when 
this  pernicious  system  had  very  rapidly  and  widely  spread. 
Both  in  his  Gospel  and  Epistles,  we  shall,  subsequently,  see 
reason  to  conclude  that  he  denounces  and  refutes  several  of 
the  blasphemies  of  Gnosticism,  properly  so  called  ;  but  the 
Pauline  Epistles  do  not,  in  any  part,  satisfactorily  serve  the 
authors  theory.  The  most  plausible  quotation  he  makes  is 
from  Colossians  i.  16,  17  : — 

"  *•  By  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers  :  All  things 
were  created  by  him  and  for  him  ;  and  he  is  before  all  things, 
and  by  him  all  things  consist."  (Col.  i.  1G,  17.)  St.  Paul 
appears  to  exhaust  his  vocabulary,  and  to  dive  into  the  arcana 
of  Gnosticism,  that  he  may  prove  Christ  to  have  existed  before 
all  time  ;  not  only  before  the  world,  though  that  was  made  by 
him,  but  before  every  being  which  the  most  profound  abstrac 
tion,  or  the  most  inventive  fancy,  had  clothed  with  an  imagin 
ary  existence.  By  these  and  similar  expressions  the  system 
of  the  Gnostics  was  totally  subverted  :  They  held  that  God 
and  the  Creator  were  two  different  persons  ;  but  the  Apostles 
say,  in  one  place,  that  God  created  the  world  ;  in  another, 
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that  Christ  created  it  ;  in  another,  that  God  created  it  by 
Christ  and  for  Christ ;  nor  is  this  all  :  Not  only  was  the  mate 
rial  world  created  by  Christ,  but  all  angelic  beings  (one  of 
whom  was  said  by  the  Gnostics  to  be  the  Creator,  and  another 
to  be  Christ)  are  declared,  by  the  Apostles,  to  be  themselves 
created  by  Christ."  (Pages  112,  113.) 

The  intention  of  the  Apostle  is,  in  these  remarks,  very  well 
explained ;  but  the  errors  he  thus  refutes,  by  asserting  the  sole 
Sonship  and  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  that  all  the  orders  of 
beings  actually  existing  were  created  by  him,  were  plainly 
the  errors  of  men  who,  as  the  same  Epistle  shows,  united 
together  vain  philosophy,  the  worshipping  of  angels,  and  zeal 
for  new  moons  and  Sabbaths.  These  men  were,  therefore, 
zealots  for  the  law  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  teachers  of  a  vain 
philosophy  ;  characters  which  could  not  meet  in  the  proper 
Gnostic,  but  point  out  the  Hellenistic  Jew,  involved  in  the 
mazes  of  Platonism,  and  the  gross  creations  of  his  own 
Cabbala :  For  this,  too,  had  its  successive  emanations,  in  ten 
orders  or  sephiroth,  and  was  distinguished  for  its  doctrine 
of  angels,  whose  ranks,  orders,  offices,  and  powers,  made  no 
small  part  of  its  wonderful  discoveries.  Because  of  the  pre 
valence  of  these  notions  amongst  the  Jews  of  that  day,  and 
the  attempts  of  some  of  the  semi-Jewish  Christians  to  exalt 
angels  above  Christ,  St.  Paul,  not  only  in  this  Epistle,  but 
also  in  that  to  the  Hebrews,  asserts  his  superiority,  both  as  he 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Creator  of  all  their  orders : 
"  For  to  which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art 
my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?  And  again,  when 
he  bringeth  his  first-begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith,  And 
let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.'1  The  philosophy  so 
largely  diffused  among  the  Jews  taught  them  that  there  were 
many  successive,  superior,  angelic,  emanations  from  God,  by 
whom  inferior  beings  were  made  ;  but  the  Apostle  asserts, 
that  there  was  but  one  true  eternal  emanation,  "the  bright 
ness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person ;"  whom  he  had  "  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by 
whom  he  made  the  worlds ;"  who  had,  by  inheritance,  by  filial 
right,  a  more  excellent  name  than  angels  could  claim, — "  the 
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Son  ;"  that  their  own  Scriptures  had  so  designated  the  Mes- 
sias ;  that  angels  there  had  been  commanded  to  worship  him, 
in  acknowledgment  both  of  his  superiority  and  true  Divinity ; 
and  that  those  same  Scriptures  had  pronounced  angels  to  be 
but  his  servants  and  ministers  .  "  And  of  the  angels  he  saith, 
Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of 
fire/'  The  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  in 
that  to  the  Hebrews,  is  so  similar,  as  to  show  that  the  same 
class  of  false  teachers  are  referred  to  ;  and  that  these  were 
rather  Jews  perverted  by  the  mysticism,  the  allegories,  the 
personifications,  and  the  vain  philosophy  which  their  Cabbala 
had  collected  both  from  the  Greeks  and  orientals,  than  the 
Gnostics,  who  made  the  Jewish  law  and  Scriptures  to  result 
from  an  evil  demon  ;  and  who  could  not,  therefore,  be  fol 
lowed  by  men  as  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
as  were  those  false  teachers  whom  St.  Paul  so  severely 
reprehends. 

It  is   a  further   confirmation   that  in   the  passages   above 
quoted,  St.  Paul  refers  to  Jewish  and  not  to  Gnostic  teachers, 
that  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  he  says,  "  But  avoid  vain  and 
foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and  contentions,  and  striv 
ings  about  the  law  ;   for  they  are  unprofitable  and  vain  :"  And 
in  that  to  Timothy,  "  Neither  give  heed  to  fables  and  endless 
genealogies,  which  minister  questions,  rather  than  godly  edify 
ing  which  is  in  faith  :  From  which  some  having  swerved   have 
turned  aside  unto  vain  jangling ;  desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the 
law  ;  understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they 
affirm.v     Here  the  persons  referred  to  are  pointed  out  in  the 
former  passage  as  contentious  strivers  and  disputers  about  the 
law ;   and  in  the  latter,  as  assuming  to  be  thought  eminent 
teachers  of  the  law.     But  because  these  disputings  respecting 
genealogies  cannot  reasonably  be  understood  of  Jewish  genea 
logies,  or  the  descents  of  their  families,  Dr.  Burton  is  inclined, 
although  not  very  decidedly,  to  refer  them  to  the  successive 
generations  of  aeons  which  were  so  prominent  in  the  Gnostic 
system.     In  the  very  same  paragraph  he  has,  however,  him 
self  furnished  a  much  better  solution,  although  not  favourable 
to  his  hypothesis.     "  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the 
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Jewish  Cabbala  was  filled  with  fables  about  successive  emana 
tions  from  God  ;  and  these  fables,  together  with  the  corrupted 
philosophy  of  Plato,  contributed  to  the  growth  of  Gnosticism ." 
True,  they  were  contributing,  even,  in  St.  Paul's  time,  to  the 
growth  of  Gnosticism  ;  but  it  was  to  that  which  led  to  subse 
quent  Gnosticism,  and  not  to  Gnosticism  itself,  that  the  allu 
sions  of  St.  Paul,  in  such  passages  as  the  above,  are  to  be 
referred. 

The  author  seems  rather  disposed  to  take  TOV  alwvot  TOU 
xoVjitou  TOOTOU,  in  Ephesians  ii.  2,  personally,  for  the  aeon 
of  this  world  ;  but  allows  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  evil 
habits  which  prevailed  in  the  world.  This  is  no  doubt  its  true 
meaning ;  for  alwv  often  denotes,  like  the  Latin  cevum  and 
seculum,  "  a  manner  of  living." 

Dr.  Burton  has,  it  is  true,  the  sanction  of  some  of  the 
Fathers  for  supposing  the  Gnostics  referred  to  in  a  few  of  the 
passages  he  has  quoted  from  St.  Paul ;  but  very  properly  he 
does  not  consider  this  as  conclusive  ;  and  in  one  instance  he 
has  admitted,  against  Tertullian,  what  is,  indeed,  very 
obvious,  that  St.  Paul  uses  the  term  "  elements,"  and  "  ele 
ments  of  the  world,"  in  two  or  three  passages,  not  in  the 
philosophic  sense  which  that  Father  supposes,  as  though  he 
referred  to  the  elements  out  of  which  the  world  was  created, 
and  which  formed  a  subject  of  dispute  with  the  Gnostics  and 
other  philosophic  sects ;  but  for  the  Mosaic  law,  which  was 
"  merely  the  element  or  imperfect  beginning  of  the  Christian 
dispensation."  In  this,  and  a  few  more  instances,  his  judg 
ment  rescues  him  from  the  trammels  of  his  hypothesis. 
***** 

This  confirmation  appears  to  us  to  have  no  value  whatever. 
Because  these  texts  of  St.  Paul  were  used  by  the  Gnostics,  in 
a  perverted  sense,  to  colour  their  notions,  in  the  second  cen 
tury,  it  is  surely  no  proof  that  the  terms  they  contain  were 
used  by  St.  Paul  with  reference  to  Gnostic  notions  respecting 
the  pleroma  existing  before  he  wrote.  But  as  the  Platonists 
used  the  term  "  pleroma"  in  something  of  the  same  sense  as 
the  Gnostics,  and  as  Brucker  is  allowed  by  the  author,  in  a 
note,  to  have  satisfactorily  proved,  that  it  was  derived  from 
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the  oriental   philosophy,  St.  Paul  might,  with  much  greater 

probability,   be  supposed   to  have   used  it  with  reference  to 

opinions  of  a  much  older  date  than  Gnosticism,  if  he  intended 

any  allusion  to  the  dreams  of  the  philosophers  at  all.     We 

think  he  did  not,  not  only  for  a  reason  before  given,   but 

because  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  would,  in  that  case, 

have  been  very  differently  expressed.     Certain  it  is,  that  in 

them  his    phrase    exhibits    no    accommodated  use   of    either 

Platonic  or  Gnostic  language.       That  speaks  of  "  dwelling 

in"  the  pleroma,  as  the   privilege  of  the  seons,  and  of  those 

who  were  made  perfect  by  knowledge,  and  freed  from  gross 

matter ;  St.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  the  pleroma,  or 

''fulness,"  dwelling   in    Christ,  and    in    believers,   and    not 

of  their  dwelling  in  it,  which  is  surely  a  very  different  thing, 

and  presents  no  correspondency  or  adaptation.     "  Fulness," 

"  riches,"    "  glory,"    "  glorious   riches,"  are    favourite   terms 

with  the  Apostle  Paul ;  they  are  used  by  him  to  express  his 

vast  conceptions  of  the  perfection,  copious  communication, 

and  supreme  excellency  of  the  Gospel  and  its  great  Author ; 

they  are  words  which  leave  thought  to  expatiate  for  ever  over 

the  vastness  of  the  subjects  referred  to,  and  were  the  most 

proper,  as  indefinite  terms,  to  express  what  has  no  limits  in 

itself,  or  none  to  be  reached  by  the  human  understanding. 

To  explain  them  by  supposing  them  to  contain  allusions  to 

the  dreams  of  Gnosticism,  appears  to  us  to  lower  and  not  to 

heighten  the  import  of  the  noble  passages  in  which  they  occur. 

It  is  true  that  the  later  Gnostics  abused  these  passages ;  and, 

because  St.  Paul  had  declared  that  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 

dwelt  in  Christ  bodily,  Valentinus  pleaded  this  as  an  authority 

for  his  own  scheme,  that  the  whole  pleroma  of  seons  joined 

together    to    produce    the  aeon  Christ,   who    was,   therefore, 

endowed  with  "  the  fulness"  of  them  all ;   but  this  no  more 

proves  that  St.  Paul  had  the  Gnostic  pleroma  in  view  when  he 

penned  that  text,  than   that  the  Prophets  contemplated  the 

same    hypothesis,    in    those    "good    expressions"   which,   as 

Irenaeus  says,  they  u  suited   to  their  own  evil  intentions,  not 

only  out  of  the  Gospels  and  the  apostolic  writings,  but  also 

from  the  law  and  the  Prophets." 
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Dr.  Barton's  interpretation  of  some  passages  has  greatly 
surprised  us,  as  coming  from  so  sober  and,  generally,  so  cau 
tious  a  writer.  We  take,  for  instance,  the  following : — 

ki  When  St.  Paul  spoke  of  c  the  mystery  of  Christ,  which 
in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it 
is  now  revealed  unto  the  holy  Apostles  and  Prophets  by  the 
Spirit,1  (Eph.  iii.  4,  5,)  he  may  have  wished  to  show,  contrary 
to  the  Gnostics,  that  the  same  Spirit  inspired  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  and  that  to  both  of  them  was  revealed  the  mystery 
of  the  same  God.  So,  also,  he  is  anxious  to  show,  that  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  l  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father, 
and  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Pro 
phets.'  (Eph.  ii.  18 — 20.)  Such  assertions  as  these  entirely 
overthrow  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics ;  and  we  might  suppose, 
that  the  character  of  the  Prophets  was  in  some  danger  from 
false  and  blaspheming  teachers,  when  we  find  St.  Peter  saying, 
even  to  his  Jewish  converts,  '  Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time 
by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.1  (2  Peter  i.  21.)"  (Page  129.) 

How  dangerous  is  it  to  be  haunted  by  an  hypothesis  ! 
The  Gnostics  denied  that  the  Jewish  Prophets  were  inspired 
by  the  true  Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  St.  Paul  must  be 
supposed  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  Prophets  in  the  first  of  these 
passages,  and  to  refute  their  error  by  asserting  that  they  were 
inspired  by  the  same  Spirit  as  the  Apostles  !  Did  the  author 
forget  that  there  was  an  order  of  Prophets,  who,  along  with 
the  Apostles,  were  employed  in  making  known  "  the  mystery 
of  Christ?11  "And  he  gave  some  Apostles,  and  some  Pro 
phets.11  The  same  Christian  Prophets  may  be  intended  in 
the  second  passage ;  but,  if  not,  it  was*  surely  so  common 
an  argument,  that  Christ  had  the  testimony  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets  to  his  claims,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Apostles,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  seek  for  Gnostic  notions  here  ;  and  as  for 
the  passage  from  St.  Peter,  had  that  Apostle  designed  to 
refute  the  Gnostic  blasphemy,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  prove,  not  only  that  Jewish  "prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man,11  for  that  opinion  the  Gnostics  did 
not  hold  ;  but  that  it  did  not  come  from  the  inspiration  of  an 
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inferior  and  mischievous  seon,  which  was  the  heresy  they  did 
hold.  The  passage,  with  its  connexion,  contains  a  simple 
argument  from  the  fulfilment  of  inspired  prophecy  in  Christ 
to  the  truth  of  his  Messiahship ;  and  its  import  is  sufficiently 
obvious. 

But  we  pass  on  to  some  important  passages  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  which  relate  to  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  That 
the  Gnostics  could  not  admit  this  doctrine,  is  certain.  As 
they  thought  that  matter  was  essentially  evil,  and  the  cause 
of  evil,  and  that  the  body  was  moulded  into  form  by  a  being 
at  enmity  with  God  ;  so  "  to  emancipate  the  soul  from  this 
material  thraldom,  and  to  free  it  from  the  fetters  which  bound 
it  to  earth,  and  impeded  its  flight  to  the  pleroma,  was  the  great 
boast  of  Gnostic  philosophy.  The  separation  of  soul  and  body 
was  the  point  to  which  they  ardently  looked  ;  and  to  unite 
them  again  by  a  final  resurrection,  would  be  to  bring  matter 
and  spirit  once  more  into  contact,  and  again  to  amalgamate  the 
elements  of  good  and  evil."  With  them,  therefore,  the  resur 
rection  was  received  figuratively,  for  a  rising  from  the  death 
of  ignorance  to  the  life  of  perfect  knowledge  ;  and  as,  in  imita 
tion  of  Christian  rites,  they  baptized  their  converts,  they  also 
termed  baptism  a  resurrection.  But  though  all  this  be  certain, 
we  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  on  the  resurrection,  "  well  knowing,  that  if  his 
converts  once  doubted  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  they  might 
soon  learn  to  explain  it  away  by  the  allegorical  subtleties 
of  the  Gnostics;"  or  that  Hymenseus  and  Philetus,  who  said 
that  "  the  resurrection  is  past  already,"  with  Alexander,  Phy- 
gellus,  and  Hermogenes,  "  had  all  made  themselves  con 
spicuous  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul,  in  spreading  the 
Gnostic  doctrines."  The  full  elucidation  of  the  passages 
referred  to  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  on  this  subject,  does  not  cer 
tainly  need  this  hypothesis,  and  it  is  no  more  than  hypothesis  ; 
for  no  proof  of  the  Gnosticism  of  the  persons  named  in  them 
can  be  given.  The  very  same  principle,  the  inherent  evil 
of  matter,  which  led  the  Gnostics  to  deny  the  resurrection,  was 
one  most  widely  diffused,  and  most  pertinaciously  held,  by 
the  philosophic  schools  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  whether  it  were 
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of  Greek  or  oriental  origin,  we  know  that  the  philosophy 
of  the  Sadducees  had  wholly  displaced  from  their  creed  this 
long-established  principle  of  the  theology  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  misled  Christians  at  Corinth,  and 
Hymenseus  and  Phygellus  were  Gentile  converts  brought  again 
under  the  authority  of  their  country  philosophy,  so  as  to 
amalgamate  it  with  Christianity,  or  whether  they  were  Saddu- 
cean  Judaizers,  they  would  agree  in  denying  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  would  be  driven  to  explain  the  resurrection 
figuratively,  and  say  that  "  it  was  past  already."  If  the  Gnos 
tics  had  never  existed,  we  could  have  been  at  no  loss  to  explain 
such  passages  in  St.  Paul's  writings. 

To  the  objections  made  by  the  philosophy  of  that  day  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  literal  resurrection  we  have  indeed  no  doubt 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  directly  refers  in  his  celebrated  dis 
course  on  this  doctrine,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin 
thians  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  the  argument 
is  worthy  of  notice.  He  does  not  meet  philosophy  by  philo 
sophy,  because  the  subject  was  not  capable  of  it.  The  resur 
rection  from  the  dead  is  all  miracle  ;  and  St.  Paul  so  treats  it. 
He  has  no  unnecessary  exhibition  of  proofs  to  demonstrate  that 
God  is  almighty  ;  that  almighty  power  is  equal  to  this  task, 
because  every  one  may  see  that  he  makes  the  roots  of  trees 
sprout  after  the  stem  is  cut  down,  and  converts  winter  into 
spring.  That  trifling  was  an  after-invention.  His  sole  argu 
ment  is,  "  Christ  is  risen  ;  therefore,  there  is  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead."  The  fact  that  Christ  had  risen  proved  the  possi 
bility  of  a  resurrection  ;  the  relation  of  Christ  to  his  people  as 
"  the  first  fruits,"  proved  the  certainty  of  their  glorious  resur 
rection.  He  makes  no  use  of  even  confirmatory  analogy,  as  it 
has  been  called,  nor  indeed  of  any  analogy  of  any  kind,  for 
the  illustration  of  the  resurrection  itself.  In  this  St.  Paul 
accords  with  all  the  sacred  writers  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  who  touch  the  subject.  To  them,  all  philosophical 
probabilities  and  confirmatory  analogies  were  manifestly  thought 
wholly  inapplicable  ;  since  they  never  resort  to  them,  but  rest 
the  whole  case  upon  the  power  of  God,  as  a  matter  of  pure 
revelation.  In  fact,  analogies  are  not  to  be  found,  unless  in  a 
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poetical  or  rhetorical  application ;  and  inspired  men  never  so 
trifle,  as  to  make  use  of  the  fictions  of  imagination,  and  the 
glitter  of  metaphors,  for  the  confirmation  of  articles  of  faith. 
If  nature,  indeed,  had  presented  any  operation  of  God  which 
could  have  been  considered  in  any  just  respect  similar  to  this 
great  event ;  they  would  probably  have  seized  upon  it  for  the 
confirmation  of  faith  in  a  stupendous  and  overwhelming  doc 
trine.  But  nature  furnishes  no  resemblance  to  suit  the  pur 
pose,  since,  throughout  her  realms,  nothing  that  dies  lives 
again.  The  tree  that  sprouts  after  it  has  been  cut  down  does 
not  die  ;  for  then  assuredly  no  new  shoots  would  ever  adorn 
the  decayed  and  sapless  root.  The  fountain  which  suspends 
its  stream  in  summer,  and  sends  it  forth  under  the  rains 
of  autumn,  undergoes  no  change  analogous  to  death.  Winter 
is  death,  and  spring  is  a  resurrection,  only  by  the  artifices 
of  rhetoric,  which  confirm  or  prove  nothing ;  and  the  trans 
formations  of  insects,  to  which  the  resurrection  has  sometimes 
been  compared,  are  all  different  modes  of  life,  not  changes 
from  death  to  life.  The  sacred  writers  of  the  Old  Testament* 

*  That  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  most  assuredly 
received,  both  among  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Jews,  the  Old  Testament  bears 
abundant  witness.  How  to  reconcile  with  this  lofty  hope,  the  gloomy  and 
mournful  views  which  many  of  them  took  of  death,  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
question.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  manifest  contrast  between  their  language 
and  that  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Death  by  the  former  was 
considered  as  a  great  calamity  ;  in  that  hour  "  the  thoughts  of  man  perished; " 
there  was  neither  "  wisdom  nor  device  in  the  grave  ; "  and  "  the  land  was  a 
land  of  darkness."  Hezekiah  thus  bemoans  himself:  "I  said,  I  shall  go  to 
the  gates  of  the  grave ;  I  am  deprived  of  the  wisdom  of  my  years ;  I  shall 
not  see  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living ;  I  shall  behold  man  no  more  : 
The  grave  cannot  praise  thee  ;  death  cannot  celebrate  thee ;  they  that  go 
down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth  !  "  So  also  the  Psalmist :  "  Wilt 
thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ?  shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise  thee  ?  shall 
thy  judgments  be  declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction  ? 
shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark,  and  thy  righteousness  in  the  land 
of  forgetfulness  ?  "  Job,  too,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  in  which  he  most  strongly 
declares  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  takes  the  same  mournful 
view  of  human  mortality  ;  and,  contrasting  the  re-production  and  reviviscenee 
of  all  that  in  nature  is  subject  to  change  and  decay,  with  the  utter  and  hope 
less  extinction  of  human  life  in  this  world,  pours  forth  a  deeply-touching 
elegy  upon  the  irreversible  frailty  of  the  race  of  men,  in  which  the  beauty 
of  the  image  he  introduces,  only  gives  greater  force  to  the  sadness  of  the 
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were  wisely  content  to  receive  the  whole  as  a  matter  of  faith, 
and  St.  Paul  follows  their  example.  He  knew  that  it  was  not 

feeling:  "For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout 
again,  and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease ;  though  the  root 
thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground,  yet 
through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant ; 
but  man  dieth  and  wasteth  away  ;  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where 
is  he  ?  "  The  answer  to  this  question  he  himself  immediately  supplies  :  "He 
is  not,  nor  shall  be  found  again  in  his  place  ;  for  as  the  waters  fail  from  the 
sea,"  or  lake,  and  as  "  the  flood,"  or  torrent,  produced  by  the  heavy  tropical 
showers,  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  "  drieth  up ;  so  man  lieth  down, 
and  riseth  not ;  till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be 
raised  out  of  their  sleep."  Some  commentators,  by  giving  an  interrogative 
form  to  one  part  of  this  passage,  have  obscured  the  sense  ;  but  they  are  refuted 
by  the  connexion  and  scope  of  the  discourse,  which  at  once  shows  the 
extremity  of  Job's  case,  and  the  certainty  he  had  of  a  resurrection.  It  shows 
the  former,  because,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  views  which  he  and  all  good 
men  of  that  age  took  of  death,  the  sharpness  of  his  grief  was  such  as  to  make 
him  passionately  exclaim,  "  O  that  thou  wouldst  hide  me  in  the  grave  ! " 
and  the  latter,  because  he  expressly  declares,  that  though  the  death  of  man  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  cutting  down  of  a  tree,  which  shall  sprout  up  again 
from  the  same  place  ;  but  rather  to  the  failing  of  land-floods,  not  fed  by  springs, 
and  dried  up  by  heat,  so  that  he  shall  never  more  be  seen  on  earth  ;  yet, 
"  when  the  heavens  are  no  more."  at  the  moment  of  the  world's  dissolution, 
he  shall  "  wake,  and  be  raised  up  ;"  and  "though  he  die,"  as  Houbigant 
translates  verse  14,  "  yet  he  shall  live  again"  at  "  the  appointed  time." 

These  mournful  views  of  death,  so  uniformly  expressed  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  are  certainly  very  much  at  variance  with  those  of  St.  Paul :  "  I  long  to 
be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better ; "  and,  perhaps,  the 
true  way  of  accounting  for  this  may  be,  that  though  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  was,  to  the  ancient  saints,  not  merely  indubitable,  but  a  subject  of  joyful 
anticipation,  it  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  felt  with  sufficient  strength  to 
counterbalance  the  impression  which  the  dreary  prospect  of  the  grave  pre 
sented.  It  shone  bright  and  beautiful,  like  a  distant  star ;  but  there  was  a 
mass  of  darkness  between,  which  its  rays  were  too  feeble  to  dissipate ;  for 
of  the  state  of  separate  spirits  they  had  no  such  revelation  as  that  which  is  now 
made  to  us.  On  the  condition  of  a  disembodied  spirit  great  uncertainty  rested, 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  singular  circumstance,  that  in  their  views  the 
separate  state  corresponded  with  their  large  subterranean  sepulchres ;  and  the 
sheol  of  the  grave,  and  the  shadowy  sheol  of  the  invisible  world,  appear  to 
have  answered  to  each  other.  It  is  in  this  respect,  especially,  that  "  life  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.  The  resurrection  and  glori 
fication  of  Christ  have  given  a  more  cheerful  locality  to  the  heaven  of  separate 
spirits,  and  have  presented  it  under  the  most  attractive  aspects  :  To  be 
"  absent  from  the  body"  is  to  be  "  present  with  the  Lord  ;"  and  to  be  in  his 
presence  conveys  an  unspeakably  joyous  anticipation  to  every  spirit  that  feels 
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an  "  incredible  tiling  that  God  should  raise  the  dead ;"  and 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  standing,  unequivocal  proof 
of  this  to  all  Christians.  The  only  analogies  he  uses,  if  indeed 
they  can  be  so  called,  are  for  a  very  different  purpose  from 
that  of  either  proving  the  resurrection  possible,  or  of  explaining 
the  process  through  which  it  is  to  be  effected.  Those  who 
espouse  the  germ  theory  absurdly  contend  for  the  latter ;  the 
former  is  assumed  as  groundlessly  by  the  advocates  of  con 
firmatory  analogies  ;  the  sole  object  of  the  Apostle  clearly 
was,  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  Corinthians  from  those  gross 
conceptions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  with 
which  the  philosophizing  Christians  had  endeavoured  to  clothe 
it  in  order  to  render  it  absurd  if  taken  literally.  We  learn 
from  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  others,  who  wrote 
expressly  in  defence  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  was  taken,  by  these  objectors,  necessarily  to  signify 
such  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh  as  implied  all  its  present  gross- 
ness  ;  that  they  represented  the  body  "  so  contemptible,"  says 
Justin,  "as  to  be  unworthy  of  a  resurrection  and  heavenly 
glory,  because  it  is  made  of  earth,  and  full  of  all  iniquity ;" 
and  that  they  endeavoured  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  doctrine, 
by  contending  that  "  whatever  defect  or  distortion  any  body 
might  have  at  its  decease,  it  would  follow  that  it  must  rise 
with  the  same.1''  Such  were  the  notions  in  Justing  time  ;  and 
as  they  proceeded  from  the  views  taken  of  the  evil  nature 
of  matter  in  all  those  philosophic  theories  by  which  Chris 
tianity  was  assailed  from  its  commencement,  the  same  objec 
tions  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  would  arise  among  all  that 
held  them.  That  they  are  refuted  and  rebuked  in  this  dis 
course  of  St.  Paul,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  scope  of  all 
that  portion  of  it  which  follows  his  establishment  of  the  doc- 


its  highest  bliss  on  earth  to  result  from  internal  and  vital  communion  with 
him.  St.  Paul  had,  probably,  never  "  longed  to  be  dissolved,"  unless  he 
could  have  added,  "  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."  We  can 
show,  with  sufficient  certainty,  that  the  Patriarchs  believed  in  a  resurrection  ; 
but  when  we  give  them  the  same  clear  and  exciting  views  of  this  subject,  in 
all  its  relations,  with  Christians,  the  matter  is  pushed  beyond  its  sober  limits, 
and  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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trine  itself.  This  is  done,  as  we  have  seen,  by  proving  that 
Christ  himself  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  from  his  federal 
relation  to  us  as  the  second  Adam  ;  and  the  importance  of  the 
doctrine  is  shown  by  its  being  identified  with  that  of  a  ftiture 
life,  which  is  the  precise  ground  on  which  it  is  put  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture  ;  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  with  all  the 
sacred  writers,  proves  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  is 
the  principle  assumed  by  our  Lord  in  his  celebrated  answer 
to  the  Sadducees.  Beyond  this  we  have  nothing  more 
of  proof,  direct  or  confirmatory,  in  the  Apostle's  discourse ; 
all  that  follows  is  in  answer  to  the  objection,  "  How  are  the 
dead  raised  up?  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?"  That 
these  queries  imply  an  objection,  is  clear  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  Apostle  gives  his  answer  ;  and  that  the  latter  ques 
tion  is  exegetical  of  the  former,  is  made  certain  by  this,  that 
the  former  question  is  left  unreplied  to,  unless  we  admit  that 
it  was  fully  contained  in  the  latter.  The  implied  objection 
was  taken  from  the  grossness  of  the  human  body  ;  and  St. 
Paul's  answer  is,  that  though  the  body  shall  rise,  it  shall  not 
rise  in  its  present  gross  condition  ;  that  "  flesh  and  blood  can 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  nor  "corruption,  incorrup- 
tion  ;"  and  he  justly  censures  the  man  as  "  a  fool"  who  could 
not  see,  that  as  the  same  common  matter  is  capable  of  such 
different  forms,  it  did  by  no  means  follow  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  that  the  body  should 
rise  in  the  same  state  of  weakness,  corruption,  and  grossness 
which  it  takes  to  the  grave.  The  instances  he  alleges  from 
familiar  natural  phenomena  go  to  this  point ;  they  are  not 
analogies  either  of  the  process  or  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  ; 
they  respect,  simply,  the  state  and  condition  of  the  body  as  it 
shall  be  raised  ;  and  they  are  given,  not  so  much  as  analogies, 
as  proofs  from  fact,  that  matter  may  exist  in  the  two  opposite 
states  of  grossness  and  refinement,  without  ceasing  to  be 
matter.  Thus  the  matter  of  the  grain  which  decays  in  the 
earth  assumes  the  vigour,  bloom,  and  beauty  of  the  perfect 
vegetable  ;  thus  there  are  different  kinds  of  flesh  ;  thus  there 
are  opaque  terrestrial  bodies,  and  bodies  of  light  and  fire  in 
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the  heavens  ;  and  among  celestial  bodies  a  difference  in  the 
brightness  and  intensity  of  their  glory.  "  So  is  also  the  resur 
rection  of  the  dead,"  in  this  one  particular,  that  the  body  is 
changed, — changed  from  weakness  to  strength  ;  from  natural 
to  spiritual ;  from  resemblance  to  the  body  of  the  fallen  "  first 
man,"  to  the  image  of  the  glorified  "  Lord  from  heaven." 

The  author  has  a  very  objectionable  note  (the  fifty-ninth) 
on  this  subject.  He  denies  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
identical  body  ;  reproves  the  orthodox  Fathers  for  asserting 
that  the  flesh  should  rise  again  ;  and  contends  that  the  body 
will  become  spirit,  taking  St.  Paul's  words,  "  a  spiritual  body," 
in  such  a  sense  as  implies  a  change  of  essence  !  If  this  be  so, 
we  may  wonder  how  Dr.  Burton  and  the  Gnostics  came  to  be 
so  much  at  variance ;  for  in  this  respect  they  might  well  agree 
with  him  ;  and  if  this  be  the  sense  of  St.  Paul,  we  may  be 
still  more  surprised  that  our  author  should  assume  that  he  had 
the  Gnostic  errors  in  view  in  this  chapter,  and  that  it  was 
designed  for  their  refutation.  The  orthodox  Fathers  may, 
however,  be  defended  from  the  gross  opinion  which  is  insinu 
ated  against  them.  They  contended  most  scripturally  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body,  but  not,  as  he  intimates, 
•'unchanged."  When  Justin  Martyr  says,  that  "previously 
to  the  final  judgment  the  soul  will  be  re-united  to  the  body, 
which  will  not  only  be  rendered  immortal  and  incapable 
of  suffering ;  but  if,  during  this  life,  it  laboured  under  any 
deformity  or  defect,  it  will  then  be  raised  in  a  state  of  complete 
integrity  ;"  and  when  it  is  common  with  all  the  Fathers  to 
call  the  body  after  the  resurrection,  "  glorious  and  incor 
ruptible,"  they  are  not  surely  to  be  charged  with  what  Dr. 
Burton  (reasoning  somewhat  like  a  Gnostic  himself)  would 
seem  to  consider  as  the  inevitable  logical  consequence  of  hold 
ing  the  resurrection  of  the  same  identical  body,  namely,  the 
resurrection  of  the  unchanged  flesh.  In  defence  of  his  own 
notion,  he  says,  that  the  Apostle's  expression,  "  There  is  a 
natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body,"  allows  us  to 
believe  that  "  we  shall  rise  again  with  a  consciousness  of  iden 
tity  ;  but  leads  us  also  to  conclude,  that  the  bodies  with  which 
we  shall  rise  will  not  be  material."  But  if  they  are  not  mate- 
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rial,  there  is  no  resurrection  ;  since  our  present  bodies  are 
composed  of  matter,  and  the  material  body,  it  seems,  does  not 
rise  ;  or  else  it  rises  material,  and  immediately  loses  its  very 
essence,  and  is  converted  into  spirit ;  a  process,  the  mere 
statement  of  which  would  have  settled  the  point  with  the 
Gnostics  at  once,  and  rendered  all  that  the  Apostle  says  as  to 
the  different  modifications  of  the  same  common  matter  utterly 
irrelevant.  Whether  the  body  be  called  "natural"  or 
"  spiritual,"  still  the  same  body  is  spoken  of.  It  is  one  thing 
in  two  different  states ;  one  essence  with  altered  properties. 
And  there  is  surely  an  obvious  difference  between  a  spiritual 
body  and  that  which  is  not  body  at  all ;  but  a  pure,  immate 
rial  spirit.  How,  we  may  ask,  would  Dr.  Burton  interpret 
St.  Paul's  expressions,  "  a  spiritual  man  ;"  "  a  fleshly  mind  ?" 
Would  be  have  us  understand  by  the  first,  a  non-material 
man  ;  and  by  the  second,  a  material  mind  ? 

But  we  hasten  to  parts  of  the  volume  in  which  we  shall  not 
so  entirely  disagree  with  its  learned  and  industrious  author. 
During  the  space  of  time  which  occurred  between  the  writing 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  those  of  St.  John,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Gnostic  heresy  assumed  a  more  systematic  form, 
and  was  rapidly  diffused.  Many  members  in  the  Christian 
churches  were  seduced  by  it ;  and  not  only  were  errors  in 
doctrine  thus  introduced,  but  those  licences  in  practice  which 
they  were  taught  by  the  example  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  and  for 
which  immoralities  they  had  always  a  palliating  sophistry. 
All  the  false  teachers  mentioned  in  the  apostolical  Epistles 
were  men  of  corrupt  practice  ;  but  the  Gnostics  were  more 
eminently  so,  and  more  impudently  defended  vice  by  their 
principles.  To  these  errors,  both  in  mind  and  life,  we  may 
therefore  find  direct  references  in  the  writings  of  St.  John  ; 
whose  life  was  protracted  far  beyond  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  :  And  the  author's  theory  stands  upon  firmer  ground 
when  applied  to  them  ;  although,  even  here,  his  mind  is  too 
fully  occupied  with  one  idea  ;  and  without  sufficient  evidence 
he  transfers  the  guilt  of  all  the  raving  and  corrupt  sects  which 
abounded  in  that  age  too  exclusively  to  one.  The  Nicolaitanes, 
mentioned  in  the  message  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  he  takes 
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to  be  Gnostics  ;  but  if  Nicholas  was  a  Jew,  as  is  most  pro 
bable,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  were  a  real  Gnostic,  for  the 
reason  we  have  before  given.  All  the  Jewish  teachers,  how 
ever  bad  in  practice,  were  zealous  for  the  law  ;  and  although 
the  philosophizing  part  of  them  held  the  worst  parts  of  the 
philosophy  from  which  Gnosticism  derived  its  errors,  such 
men  would  not  easily  embrace  the  whole  of  its  tenets, 
and  would  naturally  demur  to  its  blasphemies  respecting 
the  God  and  the  law  of  the  Jews,  as  implying  a  national 
calumny. 

That  the  church  of  Smyrna  was  troubled  with  blasphemers 
who  were  Jews,  is  plain  from  the  words,  "  I  know  the  blas 
phemy  of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews  and  are  not."  And 
the  female  heretic,  who  had  corrupted  the  church  of  Thyatira, 
and  whom  Dr.  Burton  takes  to  be  a  Gnostic,  had  probably 
the  adopted  name  of  Jezebel  given  to  her  because  she  was  a 
Jewess.  The  grand  moral  seduction,  whatever  theoretic 
notions  were  connected  with  it,  was,  to  teach  the  lawfulness 
of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  in  order  to  avoid  persecution 
from  Heathens,  and  the  innocence  of  fornication  ;  and  although 
both  these  depravities  agree  with  the  Gnostic  opinions  and 
practices,  they  were  not  peculiar  to  them.  Even  the  Jews  in 
their  own  land,  who  had  imbibed  most  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  had  been  long  before  very  complaisant  to 
pagan  conformity  ;  and  under  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  scrupled  not  to  avoid  persecution  by  sacrificing  in 
the  heathen  mode  ;  and  as  to  moral  practice,  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James  shows,  that  some  Jews  professing  Christianity 
thought  that  a  faith  without  works,  and  which  still  left 
them  to  follow  their  most  corrupt  appetites,  would  save 
them.  Numerous  notices  of  the  immoral  habits  of  the 
Jewish  false  teachers  occur  also  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
The  evidence  is  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  satisfactory, 
that  those  corrupt  portions  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  reproved 
in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  were  Gnostics,  properly  so 
called. 

We  before  adverted  to  the  denial  of  the  humanity  of  our 
Lord  by  the  Gnostics,  on  the  ground  that  an  seon  sent  from 
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God  could  not  be  united  to  matter,  which  they  thought  inhe 
rently  evil. 

"  They  either  denied  that  Christ  had  a  real  body  at  all, 
and  held  that  he  was  an  unsubstantial  phantom  ;  or,  granting 
that  there  was  a  man  called  Jesus,  the  son  of  human  parents, 
they  believed  that  the  seon  Christ  quitted  the  pleroma,  and 
descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism.     The  former  of  these 
two  opinions  seems  to  have  been  adopted  earlier  than  the 
latter ;    and  those  who   held   it,   from  believing  that  Jesus 
existed  only  in  appearance,   were  called    '  Docetse.'        The 
Docetee,  again,  were  divided  into  two  parties  :  Some  said  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  altogether  an  illusion  ;  and  that  he  only 
appeared  to  perform  the  functions  of  life,  like  the  angels  who 
were  entertained  by  Abraham  ;  or,  as  Raphael  is  made  to  say 
to  Tobit,  '  All  these  days  I  did  appear  unto  you ;  but  I  did 
neither  eat  not  drink,  but  ye  did  see  a  vision.'  (Tobit  xii.  19.) 
The  other  Docetae  thought  that  Christ  had  a  real  and  tangible 
body  ;  but  that  it  was  formed  of  a  celestial  substance,  which 
was  resolved  again  into    the  same    ethereal  elements  when 
Christ  returned  to  the  pleroma.     We  need  not  in  the  present 
inquiry  take  any  further  notice  of  this  distinction ;  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  know,  that  the  notion  of  Christ's  body  being  a  phan 
tom  was  entertained  at  a  very  early  period/'  (Pages  158, 159.) 
Allusions  to  this  notion  Dr.  Burton  thinks  throw  light  upon 
several  passages.     Those,  however,  which  he  adduces  from  St. 
Paul's  writings  are  quite  unsupported  fancies,  and  are  all  con 
tradicted  by  the  scope  of  the  Apostle's  argument ;  and  it  is 
obviously  absurd  to  suppose  that    St.  Luke  introduced  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  "  For  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as 
you  see  me  have,"  into  his  Gospel,  to  refute  the  Docetse.    The 
reason  of  the  words  is  found  in  the  history  itself:  The  disciples 
to  whom  our  Lord  appeared  had  no  doubts  as  to  his  having 
had  a  body ;  but  evidently  thought,  for  some  time  after  his 
resurrection,  that  they  saw  his  disembodied  spirit,  and  not  his 
risen  body.     It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  St.  John  in 
his  First  Epistle  directly  refers  to  this  heresy  ;  and  whether 
we  date  this  Epistle,  with  some,  about  the  year  70,  or  take 
the  still  later  date  of  80,  or  even  90,  assigned  to  it  by  other 
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critics,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  errors  of  the  Docetse  had 
begun  to  prevail  : — 

u  He  had  watched  the  progress  of  heretical  opinions  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  any  other  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  so  impressed 
was  his  mind  with  the  danger  arising  from  the  tenets  of  the 
Docetse,  and  so  forcibly  does  he  seem  to  have  been  struck  with 
these  doctrines  at  Ephesus,  that  without  any  prelude  he  immedi 
ately  begins  his  Epistle  with  contradicting  them  :  '  That  which 
was  from  the  beginning,'  he  says,  '  which  we  have  heard,  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our 
hands  have  handled,  of  the  word  of  life  ;  that  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard  declare  we  unto  you.1  (1  John  i.  1,  3.)  Again, 
he  warns  his  converts,  in  express  terms,  of  the  danger  which 
awaited  them  :  '  Beloved,1  he  says,  4  believe  not  every  spirit, 
but  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  are  of  God ;  because  many 
false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.  Hereby  know  ye 
the  Spirit  of  God  :  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God :  And  every  spirit  that 
confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not 
of  God  :  And  this  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  whereof  ye  have 
heard  that  it  should  come  ;  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the 
world.1  (1  John  iv.  1 — 3.)  The  same  declaration  is  made  in 
the  Second  Epistle :  '  Many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the 
world,  who  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh. 
This  is  the  deceiver  and  the  Antichrist.1  (2  John  7.)  To 
deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  was  nothing  else 
than  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Docetse  ;  and  if  any  doubt 
were  felt  upon  this  subject,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  testi 
mony  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  both  of  whom  had  heard 
St.  John,  and  both  of  whom  allude  to  this  passage,  when  they 
are  proving  against  false  brethren  that  Christ  was  truly  born, 
that  he  truly  died,  and  truly  rose  again.1'  (Pages  168,  169.) 

It  was  another  Gnostic  notion,  that  Jesus  and  the  Christ 
were  two  persons,  and  that  the  seon  descended  upon  Jesus  at 
his  baptism  : — 

"  This  notion  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  all  the 
Gnostics,  whether  they  were  Docetee  or  no  :  It  was  at  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  that  Christ  quitted  the  pleroma,  and  united 
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himself  either  to  an  immaterial  phantom,  or  to  a  previously 
existing  human  being;  and  the  same  seon  returned  to  the 
pleroma,  when  Christ  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  crucified." 
(Page  173.) 

This  notion  is  also  used  by  the  author  to  explain  some  texts 
in  St.  John's  writings  ;  but  before  we  refer  to  them,  we  may 
give  extracts  from  his  account  of  Cerinthus  and  Ebion.  As  to 
the  first,  he  observes  : — 

"  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Jew ;  and  there  is  evidence, 
that,  after  having  studied  philosophy  in  Egypt,  he  spread  his 
doctrines  in  Asia  Minor.  This  will  account  for  his  embracing 
the  Gnostic  opinions,  and  for  his  exciting  the  notice  of  St. 
John,  who  resided  at  Ephesus.  He  was  certainly  a  Gnostic  in 
his  notion  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  conceived  to 
have  been  formed  by  angels  ;  and  his  attachment  to  that 
philosophy  may  explain  what  otherwise  seems  inconsistent,  that 
he  retained  some  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  such  as  the 
observance  of  Sabbaths  and  circumcision,  though,  Hke  other 
Gnostics,  he  ascribed  the  law  and  the  Prophets  to  the  angel 
who  created  the  world.  We  have  seen,  that  this  adoption  or 
rejection  of  different  parts  of  the  same  system  was  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy  ;  and  the  name  of  Cerinthus 
probably  became  so  eminent,  because  he  introduced  a  fresh 
change  in  the  notion  concerning  Christ.  The  Gnostics,  as 
we  have  seen,  like  their  leader,  Simon  Magus,  had  all  of  them 
been  Docetse  ;  but  Cerinthus  is  said  to  have  maintained  that 
Jesus  had  a  real  body,  and  was  the  son  of  human  parents, 
Joseph  and  Mary.  In  other  points  he  agreed  with  the  Gnos 
tics,  and  believed  that  Christ  was  one  of  the  seons  who  descended 
on  Jesus  at  his  baptism."  (Pages  175,  176.) 

As  to  Ebion,  he  says, — 

"  In  many  points  he  resembled  Cerinthus  ;  and  the  senti 
ments  of  the  two  heresiarchs  have,  perhaps,  been  sometimes 
confounded.  Thus  they  both  are  represented  as  Jews ;  and 
both  of  them  agreed  in  observing  some  parts  of  Judaism,  as 
well  as  in  rejecting  others.  It  is  said  of  Ebion,  in  particular, 
that  he  acknowledged  the  Patriarchs,  and  some  of  the  earlier 
Prophets  ;  but  not  the  later  ones,  nor  the  whole  of  the  Pen- 
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tateuch.  Like  Cerinthus,  he  is  said  to  have  believed  in  a 
millennium  ;  and  his  moral  practice  has  been  stated  to  have  been 
equally  licentious  ;  but  if  it  be  true,  that  he  abstained  from 
eating  animal  food,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  accounts 
of  his  sensuality  are  exaggerated  or  misrepresented.  With 
respect  to  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Cerinthus  and 
Ebion,  we  are  not  bound  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  great, 
though  they  are  named  as  leaders  of  two  distinct  sects.  They 
both  differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Gnostics  in  not  believing 
Jesus  to  be  a  phantom  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Ebionites 
were  divided  among  themselves  in  their  notions  concerning 
Jesus.  Some  of  them  believed,  with  Cerinthus,  that  he  was  a 
mere  man,  born  of  human  parents  ;  while  others,  though  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  believed  his  pre-existence,  taught  that 
he  was  conceived  miraculously  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  (Pages 
183, 184.) 

There  is  considerable  plausibility  in  what  follows : — 
"  In  speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  these  heretics,  we  must 
be  careful  always  to  observe  their  distinction  between  Jesus 
and  Christ.  Concerning  the  person  of  Jesus  they  differed ; 
but  concerning  the  descent  of  Christ  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism 
they  were  perfectly  agreed.  They,  therefore,  made  Jesus  and 
Christ  two  distinct  persons  ;  and  they  would  neither  have  said 
that  Christ  was  born,  nor  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God. 
Unless  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  not  see  the  full  force 
of  some  of  the  expressions  in  St.  John's  First  Epistle.  There 
he  says,  '  Who  is  a  liar,  but  he  that  denieth  that  J  esus  is  the 
Christ  ?  He  is  Antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the 
Son.1  (1  John  ii.  22.)  And  again  :  '  Whosoever  shall  con 
fess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and 
he  in  God.1  (1  John  iv.  15.)  I  have  already  observed,  that 
there  is  much  in  this  Epistle  which  refers  to  the  Docetse  ;  but 
the  two  passages  which  I  have  just  quoted  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  directed  rather  against  Cerinthus  or  Ebion." 
(Pages  185,  186.) 

We  think,  however,  that  the  import  of  these  passages  is 
fixed  too  low,  when  they  are  made  wholly  to  refer  to  the  minor 
parts  of  the  Gnostic  heresy.  There  was  a  higher  error  in  their 
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system,  which  denied  his  Divinity,  and  his  eternal  filiation ; 
and  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  those  emanations  which, 
though  produced  before  time,  that  is,  before  the  existence 
of  this  world,  were  not  eternal.  Thus  they  denied  him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  in  this  higher  sense.  And  by  denying  the 
Son,  they  denied  the  Father ;  the  eternal  paternity  of  the  one 
being  involved  in  the  eternal  and  sole  filiation  of  the  other. 
Nor  are  we  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  the  criticism  in  the 
following  passage  : — 

"  The  fifth  chapter  begins  with  these  words  :  '  Whosoever 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God.'  It  will 
perhaps  be  allowed,  that  '  to  be  born  of  God'  means  6  to  be 
a  Christian,1  to  have  that  faith  which  Christ  requires  when  he 
admits  a  person  into  his  covenant.  St.  John,  therefore,  here 
says,  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  has  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian  ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  whosoever 
does  not  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  has  not  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian.  Now,  this  was  precisely  the  point  which  all 
the  Gnostics,  whether  Cerinthians  or  Docetse,  refused  to 
believe.  They  would  not  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  at 
least,  they  would  not  say  that  he  was  the  Christ  at  his  birth, 
or  before  his  baptism.  They  held  that  Jesus  was  one  person, 
and  Christ  another.  The  two  were  united  for  a  time,  when 
Christ  had  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism  ;  but  they 
had  existed  separately  before  his  baptism,  and  they  were  again 
separated  before  his  crucifixion.  It  was  with  good  reason, 
therefore,  that  St.  John  made  this  point  the  test  of  a  Christian's 
belief;  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say  explicitly  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ ;  and  St.  John  is  only  proposing  a  similar  text, 
when  he  says  in  the  fifth  verse,  c  Who  is  he  that  overcometh 
the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?' 
In  the  fourth  verse,  he  had  explained  what  he  meant  by  «  over 
coming  the  world.'  '  This  is  the  victory,'  he  says,  <  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.'  So  that,  '  to  overcome 
the  world,'  and  'to  be  born  of  God,'  are  used  by  St.  John  for 
the  same  thing,  for  the  true  belief  which  it  is  necessary  for  a 
Christian  to  hold.  He  tells  us,  therefore,  that  the  true  Chris 
tian  must  believe  that  '  Jesus  is  the  Christ,'  and  that  <  Jesus  is 
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the  Son  of  God.'  The  Gnostic  would  have  said,  that  Christ 
was  united  to  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  or  he  would  have  said, 
attaching  his  own  meaning  to  the  words,  that  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God  ;  but  St.  John  rejected  these  imperfect  and  evasive 
confessions,  and  required  the  true  Christian  to  say  unequivocally, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God." 
(Pages  187,  188.) 

Now,  to  be  "  born  of  God,"  is  more  than  "  to  be  a  Chris 
tian,"  in  the  sense  of  having  a  right  doctrinal  faith  ;  for  "  he 
that  is  born  of  God,"  we  are  taught  by  the  same  Apostle, 
"  doth  not  commit  sin."  St.  John,  therefore,  uses  the  phrase 
for  supernatural  regeneration  ;  and  the  faith  of  which  he  speaks 
cannot  mean  a  right  doctrinal  persuasion  as  touching  the  absurd 
distinction  of  the  Gnostics  between  Jesus  and  the  Christ, 
but  that  which  respected  the  whole  nature  and  offices  of  Christ, 
his  Divinity,  and  his  Messiahship  ;  which,  whenever  it  led  to 
a  full  reception  of  him,  and  an  entire  trust  in  him,  produced 
the  regeneration  of  the  soul. 

Dr.  Burton's  explanation  of  a  somewhat  difficult  text  merits 
attention  : — 

"  '  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus 
Christ ;  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood  ;  and  it  is 
the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  truth.' 
The  Gnostics,  no  doubt,  had  heard  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles,  and  by  this  time  they  had  seen  it  in  the  written 
Gospels,  that  when  Jesus  rose  out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit 
descended  upon  him  like  a  dove,  and  a  voice  was  heard,  which 
said,  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son.'  This  was  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  Gnostics  built  their  doctrine  concerning  Christ. 
They  held,  that  the  Spirit,  which  descended  like  a  dove,  was 
one  of  the  seons  called  Christ ;  that  Jesus  went  into  the  water 
either  a  delusive  phantom,  or  a  mere  human  being  ;  but  that 
when  he  came  out  of  the  water,  Christ  was  residing  in  him. 
St.  John  denies  this  in  the  verse  which  I  have  read :  <  This  is 
he,'  he  says,  'that  came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus 
Christ ;'  not  Jesus  only,  nor  Christ  only,  but  Jesus  Christ ; 
not  two  separate  beings  united  for  a  time,  but  one  person. 
Nor  did  this  one  person,  Jesus  Christ,  come  by  water  only,  or 
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in  the  water  only,  when  he  was  baptized  ;  but  he  had  been 
come  long  before  by  blood,  when  he  was  first  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.  And  as  to  the  Spirit  which  descended  like 
a  dove,  and  which  was  said  by  the  Gnostics  to  be  the  seon 
Christ,  then  for  the  first  time  coming  down  from  heaven,  St. 
John  goes  on  to  say,  '  It  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness, 
because  the  Spirit  is  truth ; '  or,  in  other  words,  the  Spirit  was 
not  Christ,  as  the  Gnostics  say,  but  it  came  to  bear  witness  of 
Christ,  to  testify  that  Jesus,  on  whom  the  Spirit  descended, 
was  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  this  witness  was  given  by  God  him 
self,  when  he  said,  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.'  If  any  of  the  Gnostic  writings  had  come  down 
to  us,  we  should  perhaps  find  that  it  was  a  common  expression 
in  them  to  say  that  Christ  came  <  by  water,'  or  '  in  the  water.1 
It  at  least  seems  plain,  that  some  persons  must  have  said  so, 
or  St.  John  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  assert  that 
he  did  not  come  by  water  only.  But  ecclesiastical  history 
acquaints  us  with  no  persons  who  would  have  said  that  Christ 
came  by  water  only,  except  the  Gnostics ;  and  they,  whether 
Cerinthians  or  Docetse,  would  certainly  have  said  so,  since  this 
was  their  fundamental  doctrine  concerning  the  descent  of  Christ. 
I  would  observe,  also,  that  though  our  translators  in  each 
place  wrote  '  by  water,1  the  expressions  are  not  the  same  in  the 
Greek  ;  and  the  literal  translation  would  be,  '  This  is  he  that 
came  by  water  and  blood,  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  the  water  only, 
but  in  the  water  and  the  blood,1  oux  sv  ru>  uSarj  ftovov,  «AV  h 
TW  vfiotTi  xa.}  TW  utpoiTi,  which  last  clause  might  perhaps  be 
rendered,  '  but  in  the  water  and  by  blood ;'  and  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  passage  would  be,  that  Christ  did  not  come  when 
the  Spirit  descended  upon  Jesus  in  the  water,  but  Christ  was 
with  Jesus  both  when  he  was  in  the  water,  and  before,  when 
he  was  born  into  the  world. 

"  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  phrase,  '  coming  by 
blood,1  is  a  very  extraordinary  one,  to  express  '  being  born  into 
the  world ;'  to  which  I  would  answer,  that  the  fairest  and 
safest  way  to  interpret  an  author  is  by  his  own  expressions ; 
and  when  St.  John  in  his  Gospel  wished  to  speak  of  the 
spiritual  birth  of  a  regenerated  Christian,  in  opposition  to  his 
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first  or  natural  birth,  lie  writes,  '  Which  were  born,  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God.'  (John  i.  13.)  It  is  plain,  that  '  to  be  born 
of  blood'  is  used  in  this  place  by  St.  John  for  a  natural  or 
ordinary  birth ;  and  so  I  conceive,  that  when  he  spoke  in  his 
.Epistle  of  Jesus  Christ  '  coining  by  blood,'  he  meant  to  assert, 
contrary  to  the  Gnostics,  that  Christ  as  well  as  Jesus  was  born 
of  Mary ;  or,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  '  He 
was  partaker  offish  and  blood.'  (Heb.  ii.  14.)  I  have,  per 
haps,  spent  too  much  time  upon  what  may  seem  to  some  a 
matter  of  verbal  criticism ;  but  1  could  not  pass  over  what 
appears  to  me  so  plain  an  allusion  to  the  Cerinthian  heresy, 
without  discussing  it  at  some  length.  I  am  aware,  that  this  is 
not  the  usual  interpretation  ;  and  I  offer  it  with  the  greatest 
diffidence  ;  but  when  the  whole  Epistle  is  so  pointedly  directed 
against  the  Docetse,  and  when  this  view  of  the  passage  enables 
us  to  explain  it  literally  without  any  allegorical  or  mystical 
meaning,  I  can  hardly  help  concluding  that  the  interpretation 
is  right ;  and  that  the  false  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  concern 
ing  Christ  were  those  which  St.  John  intended  to  confute." 
(Pages  188—191.) 

Ingenious  as  this  is,  we  question  its  soundness.  If  by  the 
phrase,  "  to  come  by  water,"  there  is  a  reference  to  the  bap 
tism  of  Christ,  then,  "to  come  by  blood,"  appears  to  relate  to 
our  Lord^s  sufferings  and  death,  which  is  the  view  of  Michaelis  ; 
although  he  thought  the  passage  directed  against  the  Cerin 
thian  notion  of  the  Christ  descending  upon  Jesus  at  his  bap 
tism.  Nor  has  the  author  done  "any  thing  to  establish  his 
view,  by  quoting  from  St.  John's  Gospel,  as  a  parallel  phrase, 
"  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,"  &c. ;  for  to  be  "  born  of 
blood,"  and  "  to  come  by  blood,"  are  modes  of  speech  of 
obviously  different  import.  Sound  criticism  seems  to  require 
that  we  understand  that  Christ  "  came  by  blood"  in  the  same 
sense  that  he  "  came  by  water ;"  and  as  he  was  not  born 
of  water,  he  was  not,  therefore,  according  to  this  text,  "  born 
of  blood."  If,  however,  this  cannot  be  the  sense  of  the 
passage,  if  St.  John  is  not  speaking  of  his  human  birth,  then 
that  peculiarity  of  the  Gnostic  heresy  which  Dr.  Burton  sup- 
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poses  to  be  here  refuted,  cannot  have  been  in  the  eye  of  the 
Apostle  ;  for  though  the  Gnostics  contended  that  the  Christ 
descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  they  as  stoutly  insisted 
that  the  Christ  left  him  before  his  crucifixion  ;  and  if  St.  John 
meant  to  refute  the  latter  notion,  by  saying  that  he  "  came  by 
blood,"  he  is  made  to  countenance  the  former,  by  allowing 
that  he  "  came  by  water  ;"  and  to  concede  either  two  descents 
of  the  Christ  upon  Jesus,  one  at  his  baptism  and  the  other  at 
his  death,  or  at  least  that  the  descent  at  the  baptism  continued 
to  his  death.  This  we  think  quite  fatal  to  the  author's  inter 
pretation. 

The  sense  of  the  text  manifestly  depends  upon  the  import 
of  the  word  "  to  come  ;"  and  we  much  mistake  if  it  has  any 
allusion  to  Gnostic  errors  at  all,  except  as  they  involved,  like 
all  others  of  the  same  class,  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
atonement.  "  To  come,"  in  the  sense  in  which  St.  John  here 
uses  the  word,  is  equivalent  to  "  to  come  with  authority  on  a  mis 
sion  from  God  ;  to  come  with  an  authorized  character,  and  for 
an  appointed  office  ;"  as  in  the  following  passages  :  "  Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  Prophets." 
"  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent 
ance."  "  We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God." 
The  coming  of  our  Lord,  then,  in  the  passage  in  question, 
was,  coming  in  an  authorized,  official  character,  and  with  a 
redeeming  design  ;  and  "  the  water  and  the  blood"  must  both 
have  relation  to  this.  If  by  the  "  water,"  therefore,  his  bap 
tism  be  referred  to,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  and  the  testimony 
of  the  Father  gave  authority  to  his  claims ;  and  if  by  the 
"  blood,"  his  sufferings  and  death  be  meant,  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  then  it  was  by  that,  as  shed  to  atone  for 
human  guilt,  that  he  "  came"  in  his  official  character  of  Priest 
to  expiate  the  guilt  of  the  world.  This  is  the  most  usual 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  which  is  certainly  much  to  be 
preferred  to  that  given  by  Dr.  Burton.  In  our  view,  however, 
the  text  contains  a  direct  reference  to  the  issuing  of  "  the 
water  and  the  blood"  from  the  side  of  our  Saviour  when 
pierced  by  the  spear  upon  the  cross.  That  this  was  preter 
natural,  is  physically  demonstrable;  and  that  it  was  so 
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regarded  by  St.  John,  is  plain  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
records  it  in  his  Gospel.  That  he  viewed  it  as  a  most  important 
circumstance,  is  also  evident  from  the  emphatic  way  in  which 
he  dwells  upon  it  in  his  narrative  of  the  crucifixion  ;  and  so 
forcibly  did  it  rest  upon  his  mind,  that  it  influences  his  lan 
guage  in  his  Epistles,  in  which  "  the  water  and  blood"  are  so 
often  collocated,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to 
cleanse  from  sin,  as  well  as  atone  for  it,  is  so  often  introduced 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  The  meaning  of  the  Apostle 
in  the  passage  is  therefore  obvious.  "  He  came,"  in  the  sense 
of  being  divinely  commissioned,  by  "  water  and  by  blood ;" 
and  as  this  was  a  miraculous  event,  it  was  a  testimony  to  his 
sacrificial  death  ;  for  as  water  and  blood  were  the  elements 
of  purification  under  the  law,  so,  by  the  supernatural  circum 
stance  of  water  and  blood  issuing  from  his  side,  was  it  testified 
that  the  true  fountain  for  sin  and  uncleanness  was  then  opened 
upon  the  cross,  by  divine  appointment.  What  he  adds  in 
the  same  verse, — "  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness, 
because  the  Spirit  is  truth," — may  either  be  taken  for  that 
inspiration  which  directed  him  to  "  record"  this  important  fact 
in  his  Gospel ;  or  the  sense  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  both  in 
his  miraculous  gifts,  and  by  his  secret  working  in  the  hearts 
of  believers,  bears  a  constant  testimony  to  the  real  atonement 
for  sin  made  by  the  death  of  Christ.  We  have  also  in  this 
view  the  reason  why  St.  John  connects  this  with  "  the  faith 
that  overcometh  the  world ;"  it  is  a  faith  which  not  only 
receives  Christ  as  "  the  Son  of  God,"  but  as  the  true  atone 
ment  for  sin  ;  which  is  the  only  faith  by  which  we  are  at  once 
pardoned  and  regenerated.  But  these  are  truths  which,  we 
regret  to  see,  too  much  escape  our  author's  notice. 

The  seventh  lecture  goes  into  some  important  questions 
which  we  can  but  cursorily  touch.  On  the  charge  that  Pla- 
tonism  infected  Christianity  itself,  Dr.  Burton  well  observes, 
that  if  Christianity  be  admitted  to  be  a  revelation  from  God, 
that  is,  we  suppose,  if  we  admit  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  wrote  under  inspiration,  then  no  human  opinions 
could  modify  or  alter  it.  Thus  the  whole  question  is,  in  fact, 
resolved  into  one  which  respects  the  truth  of  their  inspiration, 
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and  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  them.  As  to 
the  influence  of  Platonism  upon  the  Fathers,  that  is,  indeed, 
a  very  inferior  question  ;  and  we  know  not  that  the  Socinians 
could  gain  any  thing  by  it,  were  all  their  views  on  this 
subject  conceded  to  them  ;  for  with  Protestants,  at  least, 
the  Scriptures  are  taken  as  the  only  authority  in  matters 
of  faith  ;  and  fundamental  principles  must  be  found  laid  down 
with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  revelations  of  God.  The 
case,  as  to  the  Fathers,  is,  however,  acutely  and  solidly 
stated. 

"It  would  be  easy,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe,  in  what 
terms  Justin  Martyr  and  the  other  Fathers  speak  of  Plato  ; 
for  if,  as  we  are  told,  they  still  continued  partial  to  that  philo 
sopher,  we  should  find  them  endeavouring  to  narrow  the  line 
which  separated  them,  and  to  show  that  the  sublime  specula 
tions  of  the  Heathen,  and  the  revelation  which  came  from 
heaven,  had  many  points  of  resemblance.  Now  it  is  undeni 
able,  that  we  do  find  the  Fathers  showing  this  preference  to 
Plato.  They  do  speak  of  him  as  teaching  the  purest  and 
sublimest  philosophy ;  and  they  do  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
this  philosophy  resembled  the  Gospel.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  they  avow  their  dissent  from  Plato  ;  they  tell  us  plainly 
in  what  that  dissent  consisted ;  and  when  they  give  to  Plato 
the  precedence  in  philosophy,  it  is  because,  among  erroneous 
systems,  they  considered  his  to  approach  nearest  to  the  truth. 
So  far  were  they  from  making  Platonism  the  rule  to  which 
Christianity  was  to  be  accommodated,  that  in  some  points,  at 
least,  they  did  exactly  the  reverse.  They  assert,  with  very 
little  evidence,  and  often  contrary  to  sound  reason,  that  Plato 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  and  it  is  demonstrable, 
that  in  their  zeal  to  make  Plato  agree  with  revelation,  they 
represent  him  as  saying  what  he  never  said,  such  as  that 
matter  was  not  eternal,  but  created  by  God.  This  was  not 
the  conduct  of  men  who  were  so  deeply  imbued  with  their 
ancient  creed,  or  who  inhaled  so  fatally  the  atmosphere  around 
them,  as  to  set  the  wisdom  of  men  above  the  wisdom  of 
God. 

"  In  the  next  place  it  is  easy  to  see  what  were  the  doctrines 
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of  Plato,  and  what  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers.  Both 
are  on  record  as  matters  of  history.  But  I  would  repeat  one 
caution  which  has  been  often  forgotten  in  the  present  contro 
versy  ;  which  is,  that  the  later  Platonists  differ  exceedingly 
from  their  first  founder ;  and  whether  it  be  true  or  no,  that 
Platonism  influenced  Christianity,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  had  an  effect  upon  Platonism. 
If  the  Fathers  borrowed  from  Platonic  philosophy,  it  must  be 
with  the  later  Platonists  that  we  trace  their  agreement ;  and 
upon  this  I  would  willingly  rest  the  issue  of  the  dispute ;  for 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  Platonists  were  the  bitterest  enemies 
which  the  Christians  had  to  encounter.  It  is  true,  that  they 
charged  the  Christians  with  borrowing  from  Plato  ;  and  these 
ivere  the  same  points  which  the  Christians  charged  Plato  with 
I  <>rrowing  from  Moses  :  But  the  later  Platonists  never  ceased 
their  attacks  upon  the  Christians,  for  corrupting,  as  they  said, 
the  doctrines  of  Plato  ;  and  when  the  Gospel  at  length 
triumphed  over  Heathenism,  the  Platonists  were  the  last  to 
defend  the  breach  ;  and  many  of  them  died  still  combating  for 
their  expiring  cause.  All  this  might  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
the  Platonic  philosophy  and  Christianity  were  considered  to 
have  points  of  resemblance;  but  that  man  would  be  bold 
indeed  who,  with  so  many  proofs  of  disagreement  before  him, 
would  decide,  without  well  weighing  the  question,  that  the 
Christians  borrowed  from  the  Platonists.  One  point  is  quite 
certain,  that  those  who  have  brought  the  charge  in  modern 
times  differ  entirely  from  the  Platonists  of  the  four  first 
centuries.  These  philosophers  asserted,  that  the  Christians 
had  taken  their  doctrine  of  the  Logos  from  Plato,  but  they 
reproached  them  for  using  it  in  a  totally  different  sense. 
Our  modern  opponents  have  changed  the  form  of  the  accusa 
tion,  and  say,  that  the  pre-existence  and  Divinity  of  the 
Logos  were  never  heard  of  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  ;  that 
it  was  invented  for  the  first  time  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  took 
it  from  the  Platonists.  It  is  plain,  that  the  two  charges  are 
wholly  different,  and,  in  fact,  quite  incompatible  :  The  first  I 
conceive  to  have  a  groundwork  of  truth ;  the  latter,  to  be 
totally  false."  (Pages  197—200.) 
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To  the  Socinian  calumny,  that  Justin  Martyr  was  the  first 
who  invented  the  doctrines  of  the  personality  and  Divinity 
of  the  Logos,  it  is  satisfactorily  replied  : — 

"  The  earliest  work  of  Justin  Martyr  was  written,  as  I  have 
observed,  about  the  year  140  ;  and  in  this  and  all  his  writings 
he  speaks  plainly  and  unequivocally  of  the  personality  of  the 
Logos.  Now  it  is,  at  least,  a  very  weak  argument,  because 
no  earlier  writings  are  now  in  existence  which  contain  the  same 
doctrine,  that,  therefore,  there  never  were  any ;  and  the  more 
natural  conclusion  would  be,  that  Justin  Martyr  used  words 
and  phrases  which  would  be  understood  by  his  contemporaries, 
rather  than  those  which,  from  being  new,  would  be  unintelli 
gible,  or  expose  him  to  general  reproach.  If  the  doctrine 
professed  by  Justin  Martyr  was  not  that  of  the  Apostles,  we 
must,  at  least,  allow  a  few  years  for  its  growing  into  use,  and 
for  Justin  being  able  to  speak  of  it  as  the  doctrine  every  where 
received.  But  we  need  not  go  back  many  years,  to  come  to 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  when  St.  John  himself  was  yet 
alive  ;  and  after  the  death  of  that  Apostle,  there  would  be 
thousands  of  persons  who  well  knew  his  sentiments,  and  who 
would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  Justin,  or  any  other 
person  who  made  innovations  in  the  Gospel.  What  shall  we 
say  of  Polycarp,  who,  as  Irenseus  informs  us,  had  conversed 
with  many  who  had  seen  Christ,  had  been  instructed  by  the 
Apostles,  had  been  appointed  by  them  to  the  Bishoprick 
of  Smyrna,  and  was  the  immediate  disciple  of  St.  John  ? 
Did  not  Polycarp  know  the  real  doctrines  of  St.  John  ?  or 
would  he  have  tolerated  the  slightest  change  in  them  ?  And 
yet  Polycarp  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  martyred  about  the  year  166,  long  after  the  period 
assigned  for  the  corruption  of  Christianity  by  Justin  Martyr. 
It  was  some  years  after  that  period,  that  he  is  stated  by  his 
disciple  Irenseus  to  have  come  to  Rome,  and  to  have  brought 
back  many  Christians  who  had  been  seduced  by  Valentinus 
and  Marcion.  It  is  notorious  that  these  heretics  borrowed 
largely  from  the  Platonic  doctrines,  from  which  also  we  are 
told  that  Justin  Martyr  borrowed ;  and  yet  Irenseus,  who 
speaks  of  Valentinus  being  condemned  by  Polycarp,  com- 
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mends  Justin  for  the  soundness  of  his  faith.  Surely,  then, 
if  any  point  is  capable  of  demonstration,  it  is  that  Polycarp, 
Justin  Martyr,  and  Irenseus,  all  held  the  same  doctrines. 
It  is  also  plain,  that  Irenseus  every  where  speaks  of  Christ  as 
the  divinely  pre-existing  Logos.  Justin  Martyr  held  the 
same  language  before  and  after  the  arrival  of  Polycarp  at 
Rome ;  and  Polycarp  may  be  taken  as  preserving  the  uniform 
ity  of  faith  from  the  death  of  the  Apostles  to  late  in  the 
second  century.  If,  then,  there  ever  was  a  gratuitous  assump 
tion,  it  is  this,  that  Justin  Martyr  made  inroads  on  the  purity 
of  the  Gospel  ;  and  if  ever  we  had  security  for  the  soundness 
of  a  Christian's  faith,  it  is  that  which  Polycarp  and  Irenceus 
furnish  to  Justin  Martyr. 

"  Nor  is  this  all.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  Ignatius, 
who  died  but  a  few  years  after  St.  John,  speaks  of  Christ 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  with  Justin  Martyr.  The  latter 
writer  expresses  himself  with  more  precision,  and  gives  proofs 
of  a  more  philosophical  mind  ;  but  one  sentence  may  often 
show  the  sentiments  of  a  man  as  plainly  as  the  most  laboured 
argument ;  and  if  Ignatius  had  written  nothing  else  concerning 
Christ  than  that  which  he  has  written*  that  he  is  '  the  Son 
of  God,  his  eternal  Logos,1  it  would  be  most  unwarrantable  to 
say,  that  the  personality  of  the  Logos  was  a  doctrine  first 
introduced  by  Justin  Martyr.  But  it  would  be  trifling  with 
criticism,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  prove  that  St. 
John  himself  held  the  personality  of  the  Logos."  (Pages 
202—204.) 

The  use  of  the  term  Logos,  by  St.  John,  next  claims  our 
author's  notice.  That  it  was  not  borrowed  from  Plato,  or 
even  from  the  later  Platonists,  he  proves  from  the  fact,  that 
they  never  used  the  word  in  a  personal  sense  ;  that  it  was  not 
borrowed  from  the  writings  of  other  Apostles,  he  thinks  is 
plain,  because  they  do  not  use  it  as  a  personal  designation 
of  Christ;  and  it  could  not  be  taken  from  the  Jewish 
Targums,  because  their  Memra,  or  the  Word,  is  not  used  for 
a  distinct  or  separate  person,  and  is  only  another  form  for  the 
pronoun  "  himself."  The  author's  conclusion,  therefore,  is, 
that  as  St.  John  wrote  much  later  than  the  rest  of  the  Apos- 
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ties,  and  as  many  persons  conversant  with  Platonism  had 
embraced  Christianity,  the  language  of  Platonism  might  be 
applied  to  it  very  familiarly  ;  and  as  many  true  believers  had 
adopted  the  Platonic  and  Gnostic  term  "  Logos,"  and  used  it 
of  Christ,  although  in  a  much  higher  sense,  and  one  which 
fully  secured  both  the  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Logos, 
St.  John  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  established  term  in  theology, 
and  so  adopted  it. 

We  do  not  see  any  thing  of  consequence  to  object  to  this 
view.  It  is  true,  that  we  might,  as  we  think,  establish  it 
against  Dr.  Burton's  opinion,  that  St.  Paul  does  use  the  term 
"  Logos  "  personally,  and  especially  in  Hebrews  iv. ;  and  that 
he  has  laid  down  a  position  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Memra 
of  the  Jewish  Targums,  which  might  be  contradicted  by 
several  quotations  from  them,  which  show  that  a  person  is 
spoken  of  in  them  under  the  appellation  of  "  the  Word," 
distinct  from  the  Father,  and  so  distinct  as  to  be  described  as 
"  one  sent,"  as  one  by  whom  atonement  is  made,  as  a 
Mediator,  as  the  Messiah,  and  as  "  only-begotten  ;"  and  that 
there  are  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  "  the 
Word"  can  only  be  taken  personally,  and  as  distinct  from  the 
Father  ;  so  that  the  term  "  Logos,"  as  a  personal  designation, 
was  not  so  new  and  unfamiliar  a  term  among  Jewish  and  other 
Christians  not  accustomed  to  Platonic  or  Gnostic  terms,  as 
this  explanation  of  St.  John's  assumption  of  it  supposes.  It 
must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  this  Apostle  uses  it  more 
frequently,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel,  invests  our 
Lord  with  it,  so  to  speak,  more  formally,  than  the  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  For  this  the  probable 
reason,  however,  is  not  that  given  by  the  author, — that 
it  had  been  borrowed  from  the  philosophic  sects  by  true 
believers,  and  by  them  used  in  a  heightened  and  proper 
sense  ;  but  that  St.  John  finding  that  Cerinthus  and  Ebion 
called  Christ  the  "  Logos,"  in  a  sense  which  denied  his 
true  and  proper  Divinity,  he  took  a  term  already  conse 
crated  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  fixed  it  for  ever  in 
its  highest  and  divine  import,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Gospel. 
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But  whatever  might  be  the  reason  for  the  more  formal 
adoption  of  the  term  "  Logos"  by  St.  John,  our  author  well 
shows  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  could  not  be  borrowed 
from  the  philosophic  sects. 

"  Plato,  as  I  have  often  observed,  spoke  of  the  Logos,  or 
reason  of  God,  as  the  Deity  himself  in  action  ;  St.  John 
speaks  of  the  Logos  as  the  begotten  Son  of  God.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  have  taken  his  meaning  of  the  term  from 
Plato  :  And  I  have  also  stated,  that  the  later  Platonists 
charged  the  Christians  with  having  borrowed  the  term,  but 
altered  its  meaning.  Neither  could  St.  John  have  taken  his 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  from  the  Gnostics.  According  to  them 
there  was  a  time  when  God,  or  the  First  Cause,  existed  alone  in 
the  pleroma  ;  though  Christ  as  an  eeon  was  eternal,  it  was  not, 
as  the  schoolmen  would  say,  a  parte  ante,  but  only  a  parte 
post:  But  St.  John  says,  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God : '  And  he  repeats  it  again : 
'  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God."*  Again  :  In  most 
schemes  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Logos  and  Christ  were  two 
separate  seons ;  both  of  them,  therefore,  could  not  be  God  ; 
nor  was  it  ever  imagined  by  the  Gnostics  that  the  Logos  or 
Christ  was  properly  God.  But  St.  John  says,  '  The  Word 
was  God.'  Again  :  The  Gnostics  believed  the  world  to  have 
been  made  by  an  evil  being  or  an  inferior  seon,  and  Christ  was 
sent  to  oppose  the  evil  which  was  caused  by  the  Demiurgus. 
St.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  '  All  things  were  made  by 
him,"  that  is,  by  the  Logos,  '  and  without  him  was  not  any 
thing  made.'  The  time  would  fail  me,  were  I  to  attempt  to 
show  that  every  clause  in  this  passage  was  directed  against  a 
Gnostic  error ;  but  enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  prove, 
that  though  the  term  itself  was  borrowed  from  the  Platonists, 
nothing  could  be  more  opposite  than  the  Platonic  or  Gnostic 
doctrine  concerning  the  Logos,  and  that  which  was  declared 
by  St.  John.  The  Apostle  may  be  supposed  to  have  said 
to  his  converts,  '  You  have  all  learned  to  speak  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  beware  lest  that  term  should  lead 
you  to  false  and  impious  notions  concerning  him ;  remember 
that  Jesus  Christ  our  Logos  has  a  real  and  substantial  exist- 
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cnee  ;  he  is  not  merely  the  mind  of  God  ;  still  less  is  he  like 
a  word,  put  forth  from  the  mouth,  which  vanishes  away  :  Our 
Logos  existed  always  with  God  ;  he  is  God,  and  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God  :  It  was  he  who  created  all  things  ;  and 
in  these  latter  times  it  was  he  who  came  down  from  heaven, 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  even  Jesus,  who  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.1 "  (Pages  223,  224.) 

The  importance  of  the  following  extracts  will  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  their  length,  and  with  them  we  shall  close  this 
notice  of  this  learned  and  interesting  volume,  which,  although 
a  little  overstrained  in  some  applications,  has  cast  much  light 
upon  some  very  important  topics. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  Unitarian 
controversy,  that  it  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  Cerinthians 
and  Ebionites  were  the  teachers  of  genuine  Christianity,  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity,  and  of  universal  redemp 
tion  through  his  blood,  were  the  inventions  of  those  who  cor 
rupted  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.     If  this  were  so,  we 
must  convict  all  the  Fathers,  not  merely  of  ignorance  and 
mistake,  but  of  deliberate  and  wilful  falsehood.     To  suppose 
that  the  Fathers  of  the  second  century  were  ignorant  of  what 
was  genuine  and  what  was  false  in  Christianity,  would  be  a 
bold  hypothesis  ;    but  if  Irenaeus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
asserted,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
to  refute  the  errors  of  Cerinthus,  it  is  idle  or  something  worse, 
to  say  that  Irenseus  did  not  know  for  certain  if  the  fact  was 
really  so.     As  far,  then,  as  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is 
concerned,   the    Cerinthians    and    Ebionites   were    decidedly 
heretics.      The  Unitarians,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that 
the  Ebionites  were  the  true  and  genuine  believers  ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  preference  was  given  to  these  teachers, 
because  they  held  that  Jesus  was  born   of  human  parents. 
Never,   I  conceive,  was  there  a  more  unfortunate  and  fatal 
alliance  formed,  than  that  between  the  Ebionites  and  modern 
Unitarians.     We  find  the  Ebionites  referred  to,  as  if  they 
agreed  in  every  point  with  the  Socinian  or  Unitarian  creed ; 
and  yet  it  may  almost  be  asserted,  that  in  not  one  single  point 
do  their  sentiments  exactly  coincide. 
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"  We  can  hardly  suppose  the  Unitarians  to  be  ignorant 
that  the  Ebionites  and  Cerinthians  were  a  branch  of  the 
Gnostics.  If  the  fact  be  denied,  the  whole  of  this  discussion 
might  as  well  at  once  be  closed.  We  know  nothing  of 
Cerinthus  and  Ebion  but  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  them,  we  should  never  have  known  that 
these  persons  believed  Jesus  to  be  born  of  human  parents  : 
The  same  Fathers  unanimously  add,  that  in  this  point  they 
differed  from  the  preceding  Gnostics,  though  agreeing  with 
them  on  other  points.  If  we  are  to  receive  the  testimony 
of  the  Fathers  in  one  particular,  but  to  reject  it  in  every 
other,  I  need  not  say  that  argument  is  useless.  But  the  fact 
can  neither  be  denied  nor  evaded.  The  Cerinthians,  to  whom 
some  Unitarians  have  appealed,  did  not  ascribe  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  God,  but  to  an  inferior  being.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  Gnostics,  who  engrafted  that  philosophy  on  Judaism, 
the  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites  retained  some  of  the  Jewish 
ceremonies,  though  they  rejected  some  of  the  Jewish  Scrip 
tures.  Many  of  them  taught  that  the  restraints  of  morality 
were  useless ;  and  the  Cerinthians,  as  we  have  seen,  promised 
to  their  followers  a  millennium  of  sensual  indulgence.  With 
respect  to  their  notions  concerning  Christ,  it  is  true  that  they 
believed  Jesus  to  be  born  of  human  parents ;  and  this  fact  is 
referred  to,  as  if  it  proved  the  falsehood  of  what  is  called  the 
miraculous  conception  of  Jesus.  But  it  is  plain  that  this 
tenet  is  mentioned  by  the  Fathers,  as  being  opposed  to  that 
of  the  other  Gnostics,  who  held  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  an 
illusive  phantom.  Such  had,  hitherto,  been  the  belief  of  all 
the  Gnostics.  But  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  who  were,  perhaps, 
more  rational  in  their  speculations,  and  who  lived  after  the 
publication  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  could  not  resist  the 
evidence  that  Jesus  was  actually  born,  and  that  he  had  a  real 
substantial  body.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  that 
Cerinthus  and  Ebion  believed  Jesus  to  be  born  of  human 
parents.  It  shows  that  they  were  not  Docetse.  But  because 
there  were  other  Gnostics  \vho  were  more  irrational  and  vision 
ary  than  themselves,  we  are  not  immediately  to  infer  that 
their  own  notion  concerning  the  birth  of  Christ  was  the  true 
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one.  They  believed,  at  least  many  of  them  believed,  that 
Jesus  was  born  in  the  ordinary  way ;  that  Joseph  was  his 
parent  as  well  as  Mary.  But  they  could  hardly  help  believing 
so  ;  for  they  agreed  with  all  the  Gnostics  in  thinking  (though 
it  might  seem  as  if  this  point  had  been  forgotten)  that  Jesus 
and  Christ  were  two  separate  persons  ;  they  believed,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  that  Christ  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his 
baptism,  and  quitted  him  before  his  crucifixion.  They  were, 
therefore,  almost  compelled  to  believe  that  Jesus,  who  was 
wholly  distinct  from  Christ,  had  nothing  divine  in  his  nature, 
and  nothing  miraculous  in  his  birth ;  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  believed  that  the  death  of  Jesus,  from  whom  Christ  had 
then  departed,  was  like  the  death  of  any  ordinary  mortal,  and 
that  no  atonement  was  made  by  it.  But  are  we,  on  these 
grounds,  to  reject  the  miraculous  conception  and  the  atone 
ment  of  Christ  ?  Or,  are  the  Unitarians  to  quote  these 
Gnostics  as  holding  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  and  to  forget 
that  by  Jesus  they  meant  a  person  wholly  different  from 
Christ  ? 

"  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  first  part  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  is  spurious,  because  the  Ebionites  rejected  it.  Un 
doubtedly  they  did.  They  read  in  it  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
born,  not  Jesus  only  ;  and  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin. 
They,  therefore,  rejected  this  part  of  Matthew's  Gospel ;  or 
rather,  by  mutilating  and  altering  the  whole  of  it,  they  com 
posed  a  new  Gospel  of  their  own  to  suit  their  purpose  ;  and 
yet  this  is  the  only  authority  which  is  quoted  for  rejecting 
the  commencement  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  fact,  that 
some  even  of  the  Ebionites  believed  the  miraculous  concep 
tion  speaks  infinitely  more  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of 
that  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  than  can  be  inferred  on  the  contrary  side  from  those 
•who  denied  the  doctrine,  and  mutilated  the  Gospel.  Those 
other  Ebionites  appear,  in  this  respect,  to  have  agreed  with 
the  first  Socinians,  and  to  have  held  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a 
virgin,  though  they  did  not  believe  in  his  pre-existence  or 
Divinity.  But  the  miraculous  conception  was  so  entirely 
contrary  to  all  preconceived  opinions,  and  the  more  simple 
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doctrine  of  the  other  Ebionites  and  Cerinthians  was  so  much 
more  suited  to  the  Gnostic  system,  which  separated  Jesus 
from  Christ,  that  the  evidence  must  have  been  almost  irresist 
ible,  which  led  one  part  of  the  Ebionites  to  embrace  a  doctrine 
contrary  to  all  experience,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  their 
brethren,  and  hardly  reconcilable  with  other  parts  of  their 
own  creed.  The  testimony,  therefore,  of  these  Ebionites,  in 
favour  of  the  miraculous  conception,  is  stronger,  perhaps, 
even  than  that  of  persons  who  received  the  whole  of  the 
Gospel,  and  departed  in  no  points  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles. 

"  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Gnostics.  If  the  Apostles  had  preached,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Unitarians,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere 
human  being,  born  in  the  ordinary  way,  what  could  possibly 
have  led  the  Gnostics  to  rank  him  immediately  with  their 
aeons,  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  God, 
and  to  have  dwelt  with  him  from  endless  ages  in  the  pleroma  ? 
There  literally  was  not  one  single  heretic  in  the  first  century, 
who  did  not  believe  that  Christ  came  down  from  heaven  ; 
they  invented,  it  is  true,  various  absurdities  to  account  for  his 
union  with  the  man  Jesus  ;  but  the  fair  and  legitimate  infer 
ence  from  this  fact  would  be,  that  the  Apostles  preached  that 
in  some  way  or  other  the  human  nature  was  united  to  the 
divine. 

"  So  far  from  the  Socinian  or  Unitarian  doctrine  being 
supported  by  that  of  the  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  not  one  single  person  is  recorded  in 
the  whole  of  the  first  century  who  ever  imagined  that  Christ 
was  a  mere  man."  (Pages  239—244,  246.) 

This  is  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  attempts  of  Socinians 
to  appeal  to  antiquity.  Our  author  has,  however,  in  two  or 
three  parts  of  this  concluding  lecture,  expressed  himself  with 
singular  carelessness  on  one  point.  "  The  fact,"  he  observes, 
"  that  there  was  not  one  heretic  in  the  first  century  who  did 
not  maintain  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to."  Again  :  The  Ebionites  are  said  to  have 
"  believed  in  the  pre-existence  and  divine  nature  of  Christ, 
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which  Socinus  and  his  followers  uniformly  denied."  All,  we 
presume,  that  is  meant  is,  that  these  Gnostic  sects  believed 
that  Christ  was  one  of  many  emanations  from  the  Divinity ; 
but  this  was  a  very  different  thing  from  believing  in  his 
divine  nature,  in  the  sense  of  the  New  Testament.  That 
they  did  not  hold  him  to  be  a  mere  man,  like  the  Socinians, 
who  are  so  ambitious  to  fraternize  with  them,  is  sufficiently 
established. 
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The  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  Year  1824  ;  being  an  Attempt  to  trace 
the  History  and  to  ascertain  the  Limits  of  the  Secondary  and 
Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  By  J.  J,  Conybeare,  M.A., 
Prebendary  of  York,  and  Vicar  of  Bath  Easton ;  late  Student 
of  Christ -Church,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  Poetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  Pp.331.  Oxford.  1824. 

THERE  are  few  subjects  in  theology  so  important  as  that 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  Biblical  Student,  and  the  serious 
Christian,  is  directed  in  these  very  able  and  learned  lectures. 
Incidentally  it  has  been  much  discussed,  but  has  rarely  been 
the  subject  of  separate  investigation,  and  never,  we  believe,  in 
all  its  bearings,  historical  and  argumentative.  Had  the  author 
of  this  important  volume  been  spared  to  the  church  of  Christ, 
his  present  work,  in  which  the  principles  and  the  course  of  the 
investigation  are  sketched  with  so  masterly  a  hand,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  could  not  have  been  taken  up  and  pursued, 
into  all  its  parts  and  relations,  by  any  one  better  fitted,  both 
in  academical  and  moral  requisites,  for  the  task.  Before,  how 
ever,  he  could  see  the  proof-sheets  of  the  title,  preface,  and 
contents  of  this  publication,  he  received  his  summons,  and 
has  left  connected  with  this  labour  of  his  mind  and  heart,  the 
melancholy  interest  of  a  sudden  death,  in  the  midst  of  a  useful 
and  honoured  life.  The  body  of  the  lectures  themselves 
received  his  final  revision,  and  will  richly  repay  an  attentive 
perusal,  by  the  extent  of  the  information  they  convey  in  their 
historical  sketches  of  allegorical  interpretation,  and  the  sobriety 
and  soundness  of  their  criticism. 

The  subject  is,  the  secondary  and  spiritual  sense  of  Scrip 
ture  ;  and  we  have  called  it  an  important  one,  because  the 
principles  on  which  we  are  to  attempt  the  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  volume,  that  gift  of  inspired  wisdom,  the  rule 
of  all  faith,  and  the  ground  of  all  hope,  must,  of  necessity,  be 
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settled  before  we  can  avrail  ourselves  of  its  heavenly  and  salutary 
instruction.  The  importance  of  such  an  inquiry  is  still  more 
strongly  marked  by  the  existence  of  those  extremes  of  excess 
and  defect,  which  solicit  us  on  either  side,  and  to  each 
of  which  the  authority  of  great  names  is  employed  to  draw  the 
unwary.  Independent,  too,  of  authority,  there  are  influences, 
both  constitutional  and  moral,  against  which  we  must  guard 
when  searching  the  Scriptures.  A  warm  and  fanciful  mind 
will  find  in  Scripture  more  than  it  was  ever  designed  to  teach  ; 
a  coldly  critical  temperament  is  apt  to  let  slip  some  of  its 
most  impressive  lessons.  But  moral  causes  have  here  a  more 
serious  operation  than  taste  or  temperature  ;  and  the  inter 
pretation  of  Scripture  will  often  sink  into  the  "  letter  which 
killeth,"  or  expand  into  the  "  Spirit  which  giveth  life,"  as  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  evangelical  system  are  admitted 
or  rejected.  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;"  and  the  increase  of  his  intellectual 
power,  and  the  very  extent  of  his  learning,  will  often  only  serve 
to  allure  him  farther  from  the  truth,  and  to  render  him  more 
confident  in  his  own  hallucinations. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  the  excellence,  and  we  might 
say  to  the  moral  character,  of  any  writing  which  professes  to 
give  instruction  to  the  public  on  matters  of  importance, — 
that  the  words  employed  should  be  in  the  commonly-received 
sense  ;  and  that  its  figures  of  speech,  if  any  be  adopted, 
should  be  framed  to  place  in  stronger  light  the  sentiment  to 
be  conveyed,  and  to  give  it  greater  force  with  the  judgment,  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  imagination.  Where  these  are  not 
found,  the  writing  is  not  only  bad  in  a  literary  sense,  but  in  a 
moral  one.  If  it  is  not  the  production  of  ignorance,  it  is  in 
tentionally  deceptive,  and  misleading.  In  the  Bible  both 
requisites  must  be  found,  because  it  is  written  "  for  our  learn 
ing,""  the  learning  of  the  body  of  mankind,  and  because  it  is 
the  result  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  perfect  sincerity.  It  must, 
therefore,  have  a  literal  sense,  and  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  received  meaning  of  words  ;  and  as  to  its  rhetorical 
figures,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  by  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  first  addressed,  and  generally  by  all  others,  the  process 
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of  tlie  association,  which  connects  the  figurative  object  with 
the  writer's  meaning,  would  be  easily  disentangled,  and  rapidly 
seized.  Some  of  its  metaphors  are  common  to  all  nations, 
because  taken  from  objects  with  which  men  are  universally 
familiar.  Such  are  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  light,  darkness, 
and  most  other  natural  objects,  with  those  employments  and 
relations  of  men  which  are  essential  to  human  existence,  and 
to  the  preservation  of  society.  The  great  mass  of  the  figurative 
language  of  Scripture  is  of  this  description,  and  is  as  easily 
comprehended  by  the  inhabitant  of  the  west,  as  by  the 
oriental ;  by  the  snow-environed  Laplander,  as  by  him  who 
dwells  under  the  clear  skies,  and  in  the  sunny  fields,  of  Pales 
tine.  It  sometimes,  indeed,  rests  on  local  phenomena,  and 
national  manners  ;  but,  in  that  case,  an  easy  key  is  found  to 
all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  tropological  system  of  eastern  fancy, 
in  the  writings  of  Commentators,  and  others,  who,  by  their 
researches,  have  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  customs  and 
natural  peculiarities  from  its  native  seat,  and  made  us,  by 
various  examples  and  authorities,  familiar  with  it. 

So  far,  then,  the  Scriptures  agree  with  all  good  and  honest 
human  writings,  and  are  the  subject  of  literal  interpretation. 
But  we  cannot  stop  here.  One  class  of  expositors  confines  us 
to  this  principle  in  interpreting  the  whole  Bible  ;  a  second 
scarcely  allows  that  any  part  of  it  is  to  be  kept  strictly  within 
the  rules  of  literal  interpretation  ;  and  a  third  admits  an 
exclusive  literal  sense  to  the  great  body  of  the  sacred  writings, 
but  will  not  allow  that  many  portions  of  them,  and  those 
of  great  importance,  can  thus  be  fully  explained,  and  made  to 
exhibit  the  mind  of  their  great  Author. 

The  first  class  of  interpreters  has  sprung  up  chiefly  since  the 
Reformation,  and  their  system  leads  them  to  deny  the  exist 
ence  of  the  types  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  the  double  sense 
of  prophecy.  According  to  them,  the  prophecies  quoted 
out  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New, 
are  interpreted  on  the  principle  of  accommodation  ;  and  the 
law  is  denied  to  be  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.  In  our 
own  country,  Whiston,  Sykes,  Dr.  Benson,  and  others  of  less 
note,  have  fallen,  in,  different  degrees,  into  this  error  ;  and,  on 
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the  Continent,  a  great  number  of  the  eminent,  but  danger 
ously  sceptical  and  free-thinking,  critics  and  theologians  of 
Germany  ;  following  in  this,  though  going  much  beyond  them, 
the  views  of  Le  Clerc. 

In  the  second  class  we  may  begin  with  Philo,  and  other 
Hellenizing  Jews,  and  descend  through  a  long  line  of  mystical 
and  ultra-mystical  interpreters,  Jewish  and  Christian,  to 
Behmen,  Law,  and  Swedenborg.  By  some  of  these  allegorizing 
interpreters  the  literal  sense  is  wholly  rejected,  and  the  phrase 
of  Scripture  is  considered  as  merely  artificial  ;  some  give  up 
the  literal  sense  occasionally  only,  yet  as  often  as  an  uncurbed 
fancy  dictates ;  and  others  of  them  retain  it  only  as  the 
key  to  various  occult,  moral,  philosophical,  pneumatological, 
religious,  and  celestial  meanings  and  applications,  in  com 
parison  of  which  the  reality  of  the  letter  is  of  little  or  no 
importance. 

In  the  third  class  above  mentioned,  the  standard  Divines 
and  interpreters  of  the  Christian  church  have  been  found  in  all 
ages ;  though,  as  to  many  of  them,  not  without  frequent 
aberrations  into  the  pliancy  of  fanciful  interpretation  ;  or,  in 
modern  times,  into  the  frigidness  of  a  stern  adherence  to  mere 
literal  interpretation  on  the  other.  Instances  of  these  excep 
tions  might  be  adduced,  which,  however,  neither  affect  the 
general  character  of  the  majority  of  the  theologians  of  this 
class,  nor  that  of  the  authorities  of  the  universal  church.  All 
these  have  assumed  it  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  there  is 
in  many  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  a  secondary,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  a  mediate,  and  spiritual  sense. 

The  writers  who  have  interpreted  the  Scriptures  in  a  mys 
tical  or  spiritual  sense  are  unquestionably  not  only  the  most 
numerous,  but  also  the  most  ancient.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  this  fact,  but  on  the  ground  that  an 
impression  existed,  up  to  periods  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
giving  of  these  divine  revelations,  that  the  letter  overshadowed 
an  interior  glory  of  truth ;  and  that  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the 
temple,  had  its  court  of  manifestation,  and  "  shining  forth," 
"  within  the  veil."  How,  indeed,  a  mode  of  interpretation 
so  peculiar,  and  which  was  never  applied  to  any  popular  human 
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writing  by  a  succession  of  sober  men,  could  be  adopted,  must, 
we  should  think,  have  been  often  found  a  puzzling  difficulty 
by  the  advocates  of  exclusive  literal  interpretation.  It  is, 
however,  a  phenomenon  for  which  they  are  bound  to  account ; 
but  which  nothing  appears  to  us  to  explain,  but  that  the  sacred 
word  does,  within  itself,  contain  at  least  probable  evidence, 
that  thus,  and  thus  only,  it  can  be  fully  understood.  That 
the  principle  has  been  carried  to  an  excess,  often  ridiculous, 
and  sometimes  dangerous,  is  allowed  ;  but  still  it  is  the  excess 
of  a  principle  which  has  in  it  nothing  absurd,  and  nothing 
dangerous  ;  and  without  any  excess  it  has  been  held  and 
applied  by  a  succession  of  Divines  and  critics  of  the  most 
piercing  judgment,  and  comprehensive  learning. 

We  admit  that  the  charge  of  extravagance  is  justly  urged 
by  the  class  of  literal  interpreters  against  the  allegorists  ;  and 
so  far  as  the  speculations  of  the  latter  have  been  discursive 
beyond  the  bounds  of  those  authorized  rules,  to  which  we  shall 
subsequently  advert,  we  join  in  the  censure.  But  let  not  the 
mere  literalist  think  that  this  charge  lies  exclusively  against 
his  opponents.  His  own  theory  involves  him  in  conclusions, 
which,  though  absurd  and  dangerous  in  a  different  way,  are  so 
to  an  equal  extent.  His  manner  of  accounting  for  the  sacri 
ficial  system  must  necessarily  be  variously  hypothetic  and 
fanciful  ;  the  whole  Levitical  ritual  must  either  be  left  without 
a  rationale  entirely,  or  one  must  be  assigned  to  it,  which  it  is 
most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  either  wisdom  or  benevolence. 
He  must  exclude  from  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  predic 
tions  of  Christ,  which  both  our  Lord  and  his  inspired  Apostles 
have  authenticated ;  and  by  considering  prophecies  thus 
applied,  merely  allusive,  and  reducing  them  to  the  rank  of 
classical  quotations,  he  makes  the  Apostles  use  a  language,  in 
the  phrases  by  which  they  introduce  such  applications,  so  con 
trary  to  truth  and  propriety,  as  to  unsettle  all  confidence  in 
them  as  explicit  and  perspicuous  writers.  Finally,  he  must 
resolve  so  much  of  Scripture  into  rhetoric,  and  the  boldness 
of  oriental  figure,  that  the  most  important  doctrines  and  pro 
mises  of  the  new  covenant  may,  by  the  same  rule,  be  explained 
away,  or  reduced  so  much  in  value  and  importance,  as  to  be 
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obviously  disproportionate  to  the  solemnity  of  revelation,  and 
the  vastness  of  the  apparatus  put  into  requisition  to  effect  its 
ends.  Nor  can  it,  indeed,  be  fairly  left  to  the  mere  literalist, 
to  charge  his  allegorizing  brethren  with  the  exclusive  crime 
of  taking  away  the  letter  of  Scripture  ;  for,  through  the  neces 
sity  under  which  he  is  laid,  by  his  own  system,  to  resolve  so 
many  expressions  into  mere  metaphor,  and  to  torture  so  many 
plain  and  direct  forms  of  speech  into  ellipses  and  periphrases, 
he  commits  almost  equal  waste  upon  the  letter,  as  upon  the 
spirit,  of  the  inspired  writings. 

We  take  the  middle  path ;  and,  whilst  we  hold  fast  to  the 
letter,  yet,  arguing  a  priori,  we  think  that  it  is  infinitely 
more  probable  that  there  should  be  parts  of  the  sacred  volume 
capable  of  both  literal  and  mystical  exposition,  than  that 'the 
latter  should  be  wholly  without  foundation.  We  allow  that 
it  would  be  absurd  so  to  interpret  human  authors  ;  but  we 
still  contend  that  it  is  most  rational  to  suppose,  that  the 
Bible  has  numerous  passages  which  require  us  to  look  beyond 
the  mere  letter,  in  order  that  we  may  fully  discover  the  mind 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  them.  The  reason  of  this  peculiarity 
in  the  mode  of  Biblical  interpretation,  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  book  itself.  It  submits  not  exclusively  and  absolutely 
to  the  received  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  writings 
of  men  ;  because,  in  many  respects,  there  is  nothing  in 
common  between  it  and  human  writings.  Were  it  a  book 
of  mere  precepts,  it  would  have  required  nothing  but  a  plain 
announcement,  or,  at  most,  a  figurative  dress  of  metaphor,  to 
be  resolved  by  the  common  rules  of  style.  Had  it  been 
written  and  published  all  at  once,  in  that  first  age  when  sin 
entered  the  world  ;  and,  as  a  revelation  of  the  means  by  which 
the  guilty  should  find  mercy,  been  perfectly  unveiled  without 
intimation  of  further  light,  or  new  interpositions,  a  sufficient 
reason  would  have  been  apparent  why  that  revelation  should 
be  made  in  the  most  explicit  and  literal  manner.  But  we 
must  attend  to  facts,  which  do  not  depend  upon  modes  of 
interpretation,  and  which  they  cannot  affect.  There  has  been 
a  succession  of  what  are  called  "  dispensations."  The  great 
Redeemer  and  Restorer  was  not  to  be  at  once  manifested  in 
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the  flesh  ;  the  full  discovery  of  evangelical  truth  was  not  to 
be  at  once  made  ;  the  final  and  most  effectual  means  to 
overthrow  idolatry,  and  spread  the  dominion  of  truth  and 
righteousness  through  the  earth,  were  not  to  be  at  once 
applied.  The  reason  of  this  delay  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
hidden  ;  nor  are  we  now  called  to  inquire  why  it  is  so  ;  it  is 
sufficient  for  this  argument  that  this  is  the  actual  case  ;  and  it 
follows  that  the  advent  of  the  Deliverer,  clearer  discoveries 
of  the  means  and  extent  of  his  salvation,  and  of  the  order  and 
results  of  his  moral  conquests,  were  the  objects  of  the  earnest 
and  even  passionate  expectation  of  the  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Two  things  were  clearly  consulted  in  this  deter 
mination  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  reserve  the  full  discovery 
of  Christ  to  "  the  fulness  of  time  ;"  first,  that  his  advent,  and 
the  design  of  it,  should  be  indicated  to  the  ancient  church ; 
second,  that  it  should  be  involved  in  general  and  distant 
obscurity,  yet  so  as  to  excite  inquiry,  and  maintain  interest. 
One  was  necessary  to  the  faith,  by  which  the  elders  obtained 
their  good  report ;  the  other  arose  out  of  the  plan  of  delaying 
the  full  manifestation,  without  lowering  the  ardour  of  the 
expectation.  Now  with  these  considerations  before  us,  it  is 
clear,  that  both  purposes  could  only  be  accomplished, — not 
by  literal  indication  alone,  for  that  must  either  have  been  too 
explicit,  or  so  brief  and  occasional  as  to  fail  to  keep  up  the 
anxiety  to  "  search  what  and  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit 
within  them  did  signify  ; "  but  by  literal  and  mystical  indica 
tion  united, — by  symbolic  prophecies  ;  by  prophecies  having 
an  immediate  and  an  ultimate  application  ;  by  typical  persons 
and  things  ;  and  by  daily  adumbrative  religious  ceremonies. 
This  alone  accords  with  the  twofold  end  which  we  have  stated, 
and  it  sufficiently  proves  a  mystical  sense  of  the  Scriptures 
written  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  to  be  a  rational  and  con 
sistent  theory. 

To  this  consideration,  also,  we  may  add  the  intent  of  those 
prophecies  which  were  delivered  in  succession  from  the  earliest 
times,  but  which  were  accomplished  only  after  the  coming 
of  Christ.  They  were,  indeed,  intended  to  encourage  hope ; 
but  their  principal  end  was  to  confirm  the  truth  of  Christianity 
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after  the  glorification  of  its  Author.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
this  end  that  they  should  be  plain  and  easy  of  interpretation 
to  the  ancient  saints  ;  it  was  intended  to  explain  them  by  the 
event,  and  by  that  only.  But  had  these  predictionc  not 
comprehended  many  particulars  respecting  Christ,  they  would 
have  afforded  but  feeble  evidence  of  his  mission  after  their 
accomplishment ;  and  had  numerous  particular  circumstances 
been  literally  expressed  in  all  cases,  the  accomplishment  would 
either  have  been  counteracted,  unless  we  suppose  an  inter 
ference  with  man's  free  agency,  or  it  might  have  been  pleaded, 
that  the  events  had  been  accommodated  to  the  prophecies, 
and  in  this  way  the  force  of  their  evidence  would  have  been 
evaded.  Here,  also,  were  two  obvious  purposes  to  be  accom 
plished  by  prophecy.  To  predict  so  many  particular  things, 
that  one  single  class  of  events,  and  no  other,  should  fully 
answer  to  them,  and  yet  to  shroud  them  in  obscurity  until 
the  events  themselves  should  explain  the  whole  intention. 
Exclusive  literal  annunciation  was  evidently  inadequate  to 
this  twofold  purpose ;  and  we  can  conceive  nothing  so  exactly 
fitted  to  such  ends  as  types,  which  are  prophecies  in  action, 
and  predictions  with  a  primary  and  ultimate  application,  so 
expressed,  that  the  excess  of  the  import  of  their  terms,  so  to 
speak,  above  the  primary  event,  should  leave  something  to  be 
expected  after  the  primary  accomplishment. 

But  the  reason  of  the  case  must  give  place  to  authority  ; 
and  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old,  is  that  impregnable 
position  from  which  the  advocates  of  a  sober,  spiritual  inter 
pretation  can  never  be  expelled.  They  show  us,  by  their 
frequent  allusions  to  the  serpent,  how  they  understood  the 
mystery  of  the  first  promise,  and  the  bruising  of  his  head, 
which,  in  a  merely  literal  sense,  so  grossly  sinks  the  majesty 
of  a  divine  manifestation  ; — they  exhibit  Abraham  as  a  public 
type  of  the  manner  of  man's  justification  before  God,  and  tell 
us  that  he  rescued  Isaac  as  from  the  dead,  "  in  a  figure/' 
ev  TrotgotGohy  ; — that  the  holy  places  made  with  hands  are  the 
figures,  avT/TU7ra,  "  the  antitypes"  of  the  true ; — that  the 
exodus  from  Egypt,  the  effusion  of  water  from  the  rock,  and 
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the  stupendous  history  of  the  ancient  church  in  the  wilderness, 
teach  us,  as  by  so  many  en  samples ; — that  the  Sabbath  adumbrates 
the  eternal  rest  of  saints  with  God  ; — that  Mount  Sinai  and 
Jerusalem  are  both  allegories  ;  and,  with  respect  to  prophecies, 
that  several  occurrences  and  sayings  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  in  the  letter,  appear  not  to  refer  to  any  thing  beyond 
the  occasion,  were  fulfilled,  as  actually  prophetic,  by  the 
events  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer.  These,  and  other  instances,  no  just  criticism  can 
ever  so  explain  as  to  make  them  consistent  with  a  total  denial 
of  the  spiritual  and  evangelical  sense  of  many  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  thus  that,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  puerilities  and  far-fetched  associations  of  the  universal 
allegorist,  and  the  spiritless  and  contracted  interpretation 
of  the  universal  literalist,  stands  the  majesty  of  revealed  truth. 
Gradually  it  came  forth  from  the  vail,  and  broke  the  clouds 
of  the  earlier  dispensations,  till  it  reached  the  highest  noon 
of  its  effulgence ;  but  still  it  left  on  the  parted  clouds, 
through  which  it  •  struggled,  the  splendid  traces  of  its  track 
upwards  and  onwards  to  the  point  of  its  unclouded  manifesta 
tion.  Thus,  angels  looked  into  the  sacred  symbols  as  they 
were  set  up  in  succession,  and  to  them  was  made  known,  by 
the  ancient  church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  Thus  we 
discover  the  charm  which  lay  in  the  beauty  and  amiableness 
of  the  ancient  sanctuary,  "  the  figure  of  the  true  ; "  and  thus 
we  comprehend  what  David  meant  when  he  prayed,  "  Open 
thou  mine  eyes,  and  I  shall  behold  wondrous  things  out 
of  thy  law." 

But  we  have  too  long  detained  our  readers  from  the  work 
before  us,  the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  the  same  prin 
ciple,  to  give  the  history  of  the  allegorical  and  spiritual  inter 
pretation  through  different  ages  of  the  church,  and  to  lay 
down  those  rules  by  which  what  is  spiritual  in  the  meaning 
of  Scripture  may  be  preserved,  without  giving  sanction  to 
fanciful  interpretations. 

In  the  first  lecture  the  subject  is  thus  introduced  : — 
"  It  has  been  repeatedly  and  most  justly  noticed,  both  as 
matter  of  admiration  and  of  gratitude,  as  at  once  among  the 
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strongest  evidences  and  the  most  valuable  characteristics 
of  our  Christian  faith,  that  under  the  covenant  and  dispensa 
tion  of  grace,  the  things  most  essentially  necessary  to  man's 
salvation  are  revealed  in  the  plainest  and  most  unequivocal 
terms,  are  made  (wheresoever  the  perversity  of  the  human 
will  does  not  oppose  itself  to  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
of  God)  clear  and  intelligible  to  all  men.  We  have  confi 
dence  that  in  that  Gospel,  the  ministration  of  which  is 
entrusted  to  our  stewardship,  the  power,  and  presence,  and 
holiness,  of  God,  the  weak  and  fallen  nature  of  man,  the 
pardon  and  reconciliation  secured  and  offered  in  Christ  to  all 
who  believe  and  repent,  the  agency  and  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Christian's  living  under 
that  influence,  not  unto  himself,  but  unto  his  Master,  are 
broadly  and  visibly  impressed  in  characters  which,  if  they  be 
overlooked  or  misrepresented,  can  serve  only  to  testify  the 
more  strongly  against  the  carelessness  or  presumption  of  him 
by  whom  such  offence  cometh. 

"  But  that  every  part  of  Scripture  is,  even  to  those  who 
bring  to  its  study  and  explanation  all  the  varied  aids  of  intel 
lect  and  of  learning,  equally  devoid  of  obscurity  and  difficulty, 
no  one,  perhaps,  has  ever  seriously  maintained. 

"  Among  the  various  difficulties  thus  generally  acknow 
ledged  to  be  attendant  upon  the  closer  and  more  detailed 
study  of  the  oracles  of  God,  few  are  more  calculated  to  excite 
the  inquiry  of  the  serious  and  intelligent  reader,  few  indeed 
have  more  divided  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  expositors,  than 
those  arising  out  of  what  has  been  termed  by  some  their 
4  mystical'  or  'spiritual,'  by  others,  their  'secondary'  or 
4  mediate,'  sense  ;  whether  we  regard  the  question  as  affecting 
the  whole  of  the  inspired  writings,  or  as  restricted  to  those 
portions  of  them  which  we  are  accustomed  more  emphatically 
to  designate  as  the  *  law  and  the  Prophets.'  That  this  mode 
of  interpretation  is,  to  a  certain  point  at  least,  authorized  by 
the  usage  of  the  divinely-commissioned  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  must  be  allowed  by  all,  excepting  those  who,  in 
the  pride  and  rashness  of  their  hearts,  have  ventured,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  question  the  inspiration  of  that  record.  The 
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extent  to  which  subsequent  writers  of  doctrinal  and  practical 
theology  have  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  pursue  the 
same  track,  is  generally  known  to  have  varied  very  consider 
ably  according  to  their  age,  school,  genius,  and  other  local  or 
personal  circumstances.  On  the  one  hand,  allegorical  or 
spiritual  meanings  have  been  attached  not  only  to  those  pas 
sages  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  which  our  Lord  and  his 
disciples  express-ly  refer  to  as  typical  or  prophetical  of  the 
person  and  office  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  economy  of  his 
covenant,  but  to  every  part,  whether  historical  or  preceptive, 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  much  even  of  the  New.  It 
has  been  contended  virtually,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  that 
whatsoever  meaning  of  this  nature  the  ingenuity  or  piety 
of  the  expositor  might  affix  to  any  given  passage  of  Scripture, 
was,  in  reality,  the  sense  of  that  passage,  the  express  intention 
of  him  who  gave  it,  and  that  in  this  mode  of  exposition  and 
application  alone  was  to  be  found  the  '  Spirit  which  giveth 
life,1  the  'wisdom  which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation.1 

"  On  the  other  hand,  many  Divines,  even  among  those 
justly  entitled  to  our  respect  and  gratitude,  fearful,  perhaps, 
of  the  evils  which  might  be  supposed  to  result,  both  to  those 
within  and  those  without,  from  the  admission  of  a  principle 
of  interpretation  so  lax  and  variable,  have  kept,  with  a 
prudence  bordering  somewhat  too  much  upon  coldness  and 
timidity,  what  they  esteemed  the  safer  path ;  while  of  later 
years  a  school  has  arisen,  happily  not  in  our  own  Church  or 
country,  but  yet  a  school  which  possibly  may  not  be  without 
its  share  of  influence  upon  our  theological  students,  openly 
and  professedly  discarding  as  irrational  and  uncritical  all 
spiritual  and  allegorical  interpretations  whatsoever,  and  includ 
ing,  in  one  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  censure,  the  human 
expositions  of  Origen  and  Augustin,  of  Cocceius  and  Vitringa, 
and  the  inspired  parallelisms  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews." 
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History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.  8vo 
Pp.  424.  105.  6d. 

WE  take  up  another  volume  of  the  fruits  of  Dr.  M'Crie"s 
research  and  diligence,  and  see  with  pleasure  this  account 
of  the  introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  into 
Spain,  following  too  so  speedily  his  interesting  history  of  the 
entrance,  struggles,  and  overthrow  of  the  Reformation  in 
Italy.  Both  are  timely,  as  well  as  curious,  publications ;  and 
by  keeping  before  the  Protestants  of  this  country  the  true 
character  of  Popery,  they  will  serve  to  counteract  the  pallia 
tions  of  Jesuitism,  and  of  our  modern  liberals,  as  well  as  to 
supply  a  chasm  in  our  ordinary  ecclesiastical  histories. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  political  and 
moral  degradation  into  which  Spain  has  fallen,  we  shall  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
which  have  produced  results  so  beneficial  and  permanent  in 
those  countries  where  they  have  been  embraced,  were  ever 
introduced  into  Spain,  or  found  advocates  of  sufficient  influ 
ence  and  talent  to  disseminate  them ;  yet  there  never  was  in 
any  country  so  large  a  proportion  of  persons  illustrious  from 
their  rank  and  their  learning  among  the  converts  to  a  new 
and  proscribed  religion.  Italy  and  Spain  are  standing  monu 
ments  of  the  withering  and  blighting  influence  of  bigotry  and 
superstition ;  and  whilst  the  Reformation  has  softened  the 
forms  of  Government,  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  improved  the  state  of  society  in  those  countries 
into  which  it  has  been  received,  Spain,  by  her  intolerant  zeal 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  by  a  blind  and  infatu 
ated  policy,  forfeited  her  civil  and  religious  liberties;  and 
by  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
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Inquisition,  effectually  extinguished  the  light  of  truth,  and 

bowed  her  neck  to  the  basest  slavery. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  the  suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  the  people, 
handed  over  to  ignorance,  superstition,  and  tyranny,  were 
taught  to  exult,  and  to  laud  the  Inquisition  as  a  means  of 
delivering  them  and  their  children  from  the  terror  of  heresy, 
and  its  penalties  in  a  future  world.  Providence,  however, 
has  so  ordered  it,  that  the  issue  should  be  to  exhibit  the 
effects  of  an  exclusive  system  of  Popery  in  Spain,  and  the 
influence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  upon  other  nations,  to 
the  notice  and  to  the  comparison  of  the  whole  world.  Civil 
and  religious  freedom  have  always  been  inseparably  united  ; 
and  wherever  the  latter,  especially,  has  been  permitted  to  fan 
and  defecate  the  atmosphere  of  the  human  mind,  manly  feel 
ings,  the  play  of  intellect,  and  the  improvement  of  society, 
have  in  every  case  followed.  Of  this  England  and  America 
chiefly,  and  even  France  and  Germany,  though  but  partially 
extricated  from  Popish  influence,  present  pregnant  examples. 
In  the  former,  public  virtue,  morals,  benevolence,  commercial 
honour,  the  active  creations  of  mind  and  ingenuity,  industry, 
prosperity,  and  extension  of  power,  have  been  the  results  ; 
in  the  latter,  so  far  as  religious  freedom  has  been  suffered  to 
display  its  influence,  which,  indeed,  has  been  but  partial, 
similar  results  or  tendencies  to  them  have  followed.  In 
France,  for  instance,  where,  in  despite  of  public  and  severe 
persecutions,  the  Reformed  religion,  with  the  free  sentiments 
which  it  diffuses,  could  not  be  wholly  suppressed,  (thanks  to 
the  absence  of  the  Inquisition,)  its  Revolution,  which  was 
one  of  those  terrible  re-actions  that  Popery  must  necessarily 
produce  sooner  or  later,  has  passed  away,  and  left  the  nation 
devoted  to  real  liberty,  whilst  its  excesses  have  been  corrected 
by  experience.  It  has  still  to  keep  up  a  struggle  against  the 
subtleties  and  machinations  of  Jesuitism,  anxious  to  replace 
the  chain,  and  to  revel  once  more  in  the  blessedness  of  the 
dark  ages.  And,  little  fortified  as  France  has  been  by  moral 
culture,  it  is  exhilarating  to  see  the  operation  of  common 
sense  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  connecting  the  dominance 
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of  Popery  and  slavery  together  in  their  associations,  and 
resisting  the  one  from  their  experience  of  the  evils  of  the 
other.  France  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  danger  from  Popish 
reclamation ;  but  the  career  of  improvement  and  true  pros 
perity  has  been  opened  to  her  only  by  the  efforts  of  her 
own  arm  to  hurl  the  pernicious  imposture  from  its  dark 
dominion. 

But  Spain  and  Portugal  present  a  very  different  picture. 
From  the  hour  that  the  Inquisition,  patronized  by  a  corrupt 
court,  triumphed  over  that  visitation  of  light  and  salvation 
which  took  place  at  the  Reformation,  whether  by  judicial 
appointment,  or  by  natural  consequences,  or  both,  they  have 
been  declining  in  the  scale,  and  now  exhibit  the  most  pitiable 
spectacle  of  a  people  without  knowledge,  virtue,  industry,  or 
wealth,  ruled  over,  or  rather  misruled,  by  a  contemptible 
Government,  without  sense,  character,  or  influence ;  their 
Princes,  viciously  educated,  encouraged  to  immorality  by  the 
power  of  purchasing  pardon,  and  without  any  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  government ;  their  nobility,  as  destitute 
of  intelligence  as  of  virtue  ;  and  their  Judges,  from  their  open 
and  undisguised  venality  and  rapacity,  generally  much  better 
deserving  of  the  executioner  than  the  wretches  they  condemn. 
Knowledge  is  excluded  by  the  prohibition  of  books  ;  and 
those  who  think  at  all  are  driven  to  infidelity,  from  their 
unacquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with  any  other  than 
the  most  deleterious  and  corrupted  system  of  Christianity. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  is  devoured  by  a  rapacious  priest 
hood  ;  the  want  of  education  destroys  mental  energy ;  and 
thus,  isolated  from  the  enlightened  parts  of  the  world,  they 
are  not  merely  stationary,  but  actually  retrograde,  in  every 
thing  which  constitutes  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  a  nation. 
Public  poverty,  and  the  ill-working  of  a  disjointed  form 
of  society,  have  already  produced  some  civil  convulsions, 
which  have  failed  to  remedy  the  evil,  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
degree  of  public  knowledge  and  virtue  to  prevent  excesses. 
They  are,  however,  still  on  the  verge  of  the  crater  of  a  revolu 
tionary  volcano ;  and  an  eruption  more  fiery  and  fatal  than 
they  have  yet  experienced  must  probably  take  place  at  no 
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great  distance.  Such  are  the  fruits  which  Spain  has  reaped 
from  the  triumphs  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and  the  reflection  ought 
to  render  us  the  more  thankful  for  the  happier  result  of  the 
glorious  Reformation  among  ourselves ;  to  which,  under  God, 
every  great  national  blessing,  and  our  Bibles,  ordinances,  and 
our  personal  religious  influence  and  hopes,  are  to  be  traced. 
The  late  struggles  for  liberty  in  Spain,  and  their  failure,  have 
led  many  emigrants  from  that  country  to  our  shores  ;  but, 
almost  without  exception,  though  many  of  them  were  Eccle 
siastics,  they  came  to  us  deep  and  confirmed  sceptics  and 
infidels.  Such  is  the  effect  of  excluding  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  purer  forms  of  Christianity.  Some  minds  will  burst 
the  trammels  of  a  debasing  superstition ;  but  then  they  fly 
oif  without  a  guide ;  and  their  very  liberty  is  fatal,  as  that 
of  a  bird  brought  up  in  a  cage,  when  it  eludes  the  wires,  and 
expatiates  in  fields,  to  which  its  native  instinct  prompts  it, 
while  for  the  habits  of  its  new  state  it  has  had  no  training. 
Their  residence  here  has,  however,  been  perhaps  providentially 
prolonged.  Some  of  them  have  come  into  contact  with  Chris 
tians  of  a  character  they  never  conceived  to  exist ;  and  have 
seen  Christianity,  not  a  thing  of  mere  forms,  and  show,  and 
hypocrisy,  and  imposition,  but  a  principle  of  holiness  and 
charity.  We  trust  they  are  in  training  for  some  ulterior 
dispensation  of  mercy  to  their  wretched  country ;  and  that 
brighter  days  are  about  to  dawn  upon  them  and  upon  Spain. 
There  is,  we  know,  great  thirst  for  the  Scriptures  in  that 
country ;  and  some  degree  of  liberty,  once  permanently  estab 
lished,  would,  probably,  be  followed  by  a  spirit  of  religious 
inquiry,  before  which  the  abominations  of  Popery  would  be 
detected,  abhorred,  and  abandoned. 
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Narrative  of  the  Burmese  War ;  detailing  the  Operations  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  Army,  from  its  Landing  at 
Rangoon,  in  May,  1824,  to  the  Conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
at  Yandaboo,  in  February,  1826.  By  Major  Snodgrass,  Military 
Secretary  to  the  Commander  of  the  Expedition,  and  Assistant 
Political  Agent  in  Ava.  8vo.  pp.  319.  125. 

THIS  volume,  being  chiefly  a  narrative  of  military  movements 
and  actions,  is  of  limited  interest ;  and  we  refer  to  it  chiefly 
because  it  takes  us  into  a  country,  and  among  a  people,  for 
the  most  part  but  recently  brought  under  European  notice  ; 
and  opens  to  our  view  another  scene  for  the  labours  of  Christian 
zeal,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  Missionary. 

The  political  importance  of  our  recent  triumphs  in  Burmah 
is  not,  indeed,  to  be  overlooked.  Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  the  quarrel  which  led  to  these  hazardous  but  splendid 
campaigns,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  attack  was  not  only 
meditated  upon  our  Indian  possessions  by  the  Burmans,  but 
that  large  and  formidable  preparations  had  been  made  for  it. 
This  people — more  warlike,  and  active,  and  skilled  in  a  system 
of  tactics  which  only  European  discipline  and  valour  could 
render  unavailing — had  been  successfully  enlarging  their 
empire  for  many  years,  and  had  become  our  neighbours  on  the 
south-east  frontier  of  Bengal  :  There  an  army  was  secretly 
assembling,  under  their  most  celebrated  and  successful  warrior, 
which  it  was  intended  to  raise  to  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
and,  with  these,  to  march  upon  Calcutta  itself.  So  confident 
was  the  Chief  in  his  success,  that  he  had  prepared  golden  fet 
ters,  in  which  to  lead  the  Governor-General  to  Ava  ;  and 
although  all  this  was  projected  in  great  ignorance  of  the  British 
power,  yet  the  terror  which  the  Burmese  name  had  spread 
throughout  Bengal,  and  the  unprepared  state  of  the  Indian 
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Government,  which  as  much  undervalued  the  Burmese  as  they 
the  British,  were  circumstances  which  would  have  led  to  great 
temporary  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  The  effect  of  the 
defeat  of  this  power  has  been,  to  dissipate  from  the  natives  of 
India  the  prevalent  notion  of  its  invincibility  ;  and,  by  the 
territory  which  has  been  rent  from  it,  to  throw  it  behind  a 
stronger  frontier,  and  thus  to  plant  a  better  guard  on  that 
side  of  our  Indian  possessions.  Thus  has  divine  Providence 
afforded  us  another  proof  that  India  is  still  designed  to  be 
subjected  to  our  sway,  and  calls  upon  us  anew  to  fulfil  its 
high  and  benevolent  purposes  as  to  that  country,  by  transfus 
ing  into  its  extensive  regions,  with  every  year  of  our  continued 
supremacy,  the  justice  of  our  laws,  the  cultivation  of  our 
science,  and,  above  all,  the  truth  of  our  religion. 

Nor  ought  we  to  be  insensible  of  the  valour  of  that  band  of 
heroic  men,  and  of  the  talents  of  their  Commander,  by  which 
a  contest  evidently  entered  upon  with  but  insufficient  prepara 
tion,  and  under  many  mistaken  calculations,  was  brought  to 
so  happy  a  close.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  an 
army  which,  beset  by  so  many  difficulties, — often  wasted  by 
disease,  and  having  to  contend  not  only  against  fearful  odds 
in  point  of  number,  but  against  a  despotism  which  inflicted 
every  kind  of  misery  upon  its  subjects  with  the  most  unsparing 
hand,  to  the  utter  desolation  of  the  country,  and  the  driving 
off  of  its  inhabitants  wherever  the  British  approached, — still 
surmounted  every  privation  and  discouragement,  and,  in  two 
campaigns,  made  its  way  up  the  country,  and  dictated  peace 
almost  under  the  walls  of  the  golden  city.  It  is,  however, 
rather  for  gleanings  of  general  information  as  to  the  character 
and  manners  of  this  people  that  we  particularly  refer  to  this 
very  interesting  volume  ;  the  statements  of  which  derive 
weight  from  the  official  station  of  the  writer,  and  which  pre 
sents,  without  any  affectation  of  fine  writing,  a  vivid  and  often 
highly  graphic  delineation  of  various  scenes,  as  well  as  abounds 
with  remarks  which  show  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and 
observation. 

Oriental  despotisms  have  uniformly  united  excessive  pride 
with  severity  and  cruelty  ;  and  it  is  by  the  exhibition  of  these 
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characters  in  the  modern  civilized  states  of  Paganism,  that  we 
may  best  appreciate  the  character  of  those  nations  and  empires 
of  pagan  antiquity  which,  being  known  to  us  only  in  the 
general  views  of  rapid  historical  narrative,  are  not  unfrequcntly 
estimated  by  a  false  and  delusive  standard.  What  the  Bur- 
mans  are,  all  the  warlike  nations  of  ancient  times  were, — as 
cruel,  as  faithless,  as  reckless  of  human  life  and  human  suffer 
ing  ;  and  it  ought  to  excite  our  devoutest  thanksgiving  that — 
far  as  the  world  is  yet  from  that  state  in  which  we  hope  to  see 
it — the  sceptre  of  power  is  becoming  so  feeble  in  the  hands  of 
pagan  Potentates  ;  and  the  whole  dominion  of  Paganism,  as 
bound  up  with  political  power  and  influence,  and  especially 
with  conquest  and  extension  of  territory,  is  either  rapidly 
passing  away,  or  has  entirely  departed. 

Of  haughtiness,  it  was  well  known  at  Calcutta  that  the  Bur- 
man  court  was  not  deficient ;  but  for  the  full  obstinacy  of  its 
pride,  credit  enough  was  not  given  it.  The  occupation  of 
Rangoon,  it  was  thought,  would  bring  that  court  to  terms  : 
Rangoon  was  taken  ;  and  all  the  effect  was,  to  lead  the  Bur- 
man  Commanders  to  convert  the  country  round  into  a  desert. 
One  attempt  to  dislodge  the  British  failed  after  another,  one 
army  after  another  was  lost,  one  part  of  the  kingdom  after 
another  fell  under  the  conquerors ;  but  the  destruction  or  dis 
persion  of  so  many  armies,  and  the  miseries  inflicted  upon  the 
poor  inhabitants  by  the  troops  of  their  own  Sovereign,  both  in 
advancing  and  retreating,  produced  no  impression.  To  con 
cede  any  thing,  was  the  last  thought  of  that  unyielding  court ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  army  was  lost,  and  the  British 
were  within  a  few  marches  of  the  capital,  that  the  treaty  was 
sullenly  and  reluctantly  signed,  after  innumerable  attempts  at 
deception  and  imposition. 

The  utter  absence  of  truth,  or  even  of  the  idea  of  truth  and 
good  faith,  in  making  treaties,  among  the  Burman  statesmen 
and  in  the  court,  is,  indeed,  a  curious  part  of  the  detail.  The 
very  offer  to  treat  on  the  part  of  the  British,  when  they  had 
even  half  the  empire  in  their  hands,  was  what  those  people  could 
not  comprehend.  They  saw  them  victorious,  and  yet  could 
not  interpret  a  proposal  to  treat  on  terms  short  of  seizing  the 
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whole  empire,  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  proof  of  some  secret 
weakness  ;  and  thus  they  madly  again  renewed  the  war. 
When  they  were  brought  at  last  to  enter  upon  the  formalities 
of  signing  a  treaty,  the  Commanders  who  signed  it,  and 
engaged  to  send  it  to  the  King  for  ratification,  and  had  asked 
a  truce  of  some  days  for  that  purpose,  kept  the  treaty  in  their 
camp,  broke  the  truce ;  and  the  useless  paper  itself,  which 
ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  King,  was  found  among  the 
spoil,  when  the  British  had  punished  them  for  their  perfidy, 
by  driving  them  with  great  slaughter  from  their  stockades  and 
entrenchments.  Their  officers,  who  were  sent  at  different 
times  to  negotiate,  gravely  uttered  the  broadest  falsehoods ; 
and  when  exposed,  only  laughed,  treating  the  widest  departure 
from  truth  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  manifesting  no  confusion 
or  shame  at  the  detection.  To  their  system  of  espionage  they 
added  also  the  systematic  employment  of  incendiaries  and 
assassins.  Among  the  good  consequences  which  are  likely  to 
ensue  from  the  better  acquaintance  of  the  Burmans  with  the 
British,  though  it  has  been  brought  about  by  war,  will  be  this, 
that,  for  the  first  time,  they  will  have  been  taught  to  conceive, 
at  least,  the  idea  of  honourable  warfare  and  of  public  faith  ; 
this  will  be  a  first  step  to  their  moral  improvement.  Some 
degree  of  humanity  may  also  be  the  result.  At  the  com 
mencement  of  this  war,  the  Burmans  neither  gave  nor  received 
quarter,  which  was  their  custom  ;  but  they  were  brought,  at 
length,  not  only  to  spare  the  prisoners,  but  to  treat  them  with 
kindness.  It  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  special  providence 
of  God,  that  they  did  not  complete  their  barbarous  treatment 
of  the  American  Missionaries  and  the  Europeans  who  were  in 
their  power  when  the  war  broke  out — and  for  whose  immola 
tion  to  their  gods  preparations  were  several  times  made — by 
actual  massacre.  Several  singular  instances  of  the  interposi 
tion  of  a  protecting  power  have  been  given  in  the  different 
accounts  from  the  Missionaries  themselves,  and  one  is  men 
tioned  by  Major  Snodgrass  : — 

"  Another  cause  of  interest  and  anxiety  also  claimed  our 
notice :  The  few  British  merchants  and  American  Mission 
aries  who  were  known  to  be  residing  at  Rangoon,  had  disap- 
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peared,  and  their  too  probable  fate  excited  general  commisera 
tion  throughout  the  army. 

"  It  appeared  from  the  testimony  of  the  few  remaining 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  that  at  the  instant  the  alarm  of  our 
approach  was  given,  all  foreigners  were  immediately  seized, 
strongly  fettered,  and  confined  in  the  king's  godown,  or  cus 
tom-house  ;  from  which  they  were  repeatedly  marched  up  to 
the  hall  of  justice,  to  be  examined  and  interrogated  by  the 
Governor  and  his  assistants.  Ignorant  of  the  equipment  or 
intended  departure  of  an  expedition  from  India,  they  were 
incapable  of  giving  any  information  on  the  subject;  which,  by 
the  Governor  and  his  colleagues,  was  ascribed  wholly  to  deceit, 
and  treacherous  designs.  Accused  of  being  not  only  aware  of 
our  approach,  but  of  having  concerted  measures  for  an  attack 
upon  Rangoon,  with  the  Indian  Government,  the  unhappy  pri 
soners  vainly  urged  their  innocence,  representing  the  improba 
bility  of  their  having  remained  in  the  country  with  the  know 
ledge  that  war  was  likely  to  ensue,  and  the  very  town  they 
lived  in  to  be  invaded  by  their  countrymen,  with  so  many 
opportunities  of  quitting  a  place  where,  under  such  circum 
stances,  they  could  not  fail  to  lose  their  liberty,  if  even  worse 
did  not  befall  them.  But  such  reasoning,  however  convinc 
ing  it  may  appear  to  others,  was  found  to  have  little  weight 
with  the  provincial  tyrants  of  the  Burman  empire,  whose 
power,  when  distant  from  the  seat  of  government,  is  absolute 
and  uncontrolled,  and  who,  cruel  alike  from  nature  and  from 
habit,  are  seldom  to  be  restrained  in  their  capricious  acts  of 
violence  and  injustice,  except  by  bribery  or  interest.  From  a 
tribunal  composed  of  such  officers,  little  mercy  was  expected 
by  men  who  knew  them,  and  whose  property,  exciting  the 
avarice  of  their  judges,  served  but  to  render  their  destruction 
the  more  certain.  Their  death  was  soon  resolved  on,  and  they 
were  accordingly  sent  back  to  the  custom-house,  to  undergo 
the  sentence  that  had  been  passed  upon  them.  In  their  pri 
son,  the  guards  who  surrounded  them  took  a  savage  pleasure 
in  parading  and  sharpening  the  instruments  of  execution  before 
their  eyes,  in  strewing  the  sand,  and  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  work  of  death.  In  this  dreadful  state  of 
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suspense  they  remained  for  many  hours  ;  but  what  neither 
pity  nor  remorse  could  effect,  fear  at  last  produced  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Governor,  who,  afraid  of  retaliation,  and,  perhaps, 
not  without  hopes  that,  through  the  means  of  his  prisoners,  he 
might  prevent  our  landing,  delayed  from  hour  to  hour  to  give 
the  final  order,  until  the  LifFy^s  opening  fire  upon  the  town 
seemed  finally  to  seal  their  doom,  when  the  timely  intrusion 
of  a  thirty-two  pound  shot  into  the  custom-house,  godown, 
where  the  authorities  were  assembled,  suspended  their  delibera 
tions,  and  hastily  broke  up  the  meeting.  The  Chiefs  lost  no 
time  in  leaving  the  city  ;  and  their  prisoners,  under  a  small 
guard,  were  marched,  strongly  fettered,  some  miles  into  the 
country. 

"  Part  of  the  troops  on  landing,  being  pushed  a  short 
distance  in  advance  of  Rangoon,  the  guard  which  accompanied 
the  prisoners  became  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  and  lodged 
their  charge  in  two  houses  near  the  great  pagoda,  where  they  were 
next  morning  found  by  our  advance  patrols."  (Pages  9 — 11.) 

No  doubt  was  at  first  entertained  at  Ava,  that  the  handful 
of  troops  which  had  captured  Rangoon  could  be  taken  pri 
soners,  or  driven  into  the  sea,  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  should 
deign  to  dispatch  his  soldiers  on  that  service.  Various  fruit 
less  attacks  on  the  British  posts,  and  captures  of  their  own 
stockades  by  small  numbers  of  the  "  rebel  strangers,"  with 
a  terrible  slaughter  of  their  men,  soon,  however,  convinced 
them,  that  not  only  new  levies  were  necessary,  but  that  their 
astrologers,  soothsayers,  and  various  enchantments  must 
also  be  put  into  requisition.  We  here  again  seem  to 
measure  back  our  steps  to  the  times  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  and  to  obtain  a  sight  of  that  base  and  grovelling 
superstition  for  which  the  ancient  nations  were  so  often 
reproved,  and  against  which  the  Jews  were  so  solemnly 
guarded,  as  tending  to  destroy  their  trust  in  the  living  God. 
That  there  should  at  any  time  have  been  produced  in  the 
heart  of  man  such  a  trust  in  spells,  incantations,  and  idols, 
as  to  interfere  with  a  trust  in  God,  might  be  doubted,  did  we 
not  see  the  proofs  of  it  in  all  ages.  Superstition  is,  in  fact,  an 
absorbing  passion  ;  it  is  infatuation  and  intoxication  of  mind, 
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and  is  therefore  so  often  compared  in  Scripture  to  drunkenness. 
Of  the  sincerity  of  the  trust  of  the  poor  Burmans  in  these 
charms  and  incantations,  the  Major's  narrations  are  in  proof: 
Of  the  madness  of  those  who  drink  of  that  gross  cup  which 
superstition  mixes  in  pagan  lands,  they  are  also  affecting 

illustrations. 

#  *  *  *  * 

Our  author  presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  Burmese  mode 
of  warfare.  It  is,  whether  in  advancing  against  a  place,  or  an 
enemy  in  the  field,  a  singular  kind  of  operation  by  stockades 
and  entrenchment,  at  which  they  are  extremely  expert.  If 
they  advance  upon  an  enemy,  it  is  thus  they  make  good  their 
ground,  by  stockading  and  entrenching  at  every  mile,  or  more 
frequently;  and  then,  if  they  are  in  turn  assaulted,  they  must 
be  beaten  in  succession  out  of  all  their  defences.  It  was  this 
which  rendered  the  whole  campaign,  to  the  British,  a  succes 
sion,  in  fact,  of  sieges,  whether  the  enemy  was  posted  in  towns 

or  in  the  woods. 

*  ••<•  *  *  * 

The  following  is  a  singular  custom,  and  shows  the  im 
measurable  oppressions  to  which  the  pride  of  their  rulers 
subjects  the  people  : — 

"  The  fort  of  Mophee  is  of  Talien  origin,  and  coeval  with 
Pegu  ;  its  site  is  well  chosen  and  commanding,  and,  even  in 
its  present  state,  a  few  weeks1  labour  might  make  it  very 
defensible.  Inside  we  found  the  splendid  mansion  of  Maha 
Bandoola,  built  for  him  when  coming  down  to  Rangoon  in  all 
the  pomp  of  state,  and  with  unbounded  confidence  of  speedily 
returning  with  many  a  captive  stranger  in  his  train.  It  had 
not  been  inhabited  since  the  Bandoola  left  it.  Maha  Silwali, 
also  a  man  of  high  rank,  had  a  house  built  for  his  own  recep 
tion  near  it, — it  being  death  for  a  Burmese  to  inhabit  a  house 
of  a  higher  order  of  architecture  than  he  is  entitled  to,  and 
degrading  to  live  in  one  beneath  his  rank  ;  it  consequently 
happens,  that  great  Chiefs,  in  travelling,  have  usually  a  house 
built  for  them  at  every  stage,  the  poor  villagers  generally 
receiving  very  brief  notice  of  the  great  man's  approach ;  and 
woe  be  to  them  and  to  their  village,  if  the  house  is  not  com- 
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pleted  when  he  arrives,  or  one  bamboo  of  the  particular  order 
of  architecture  forgotten. "  (Page  143.) 

The  severity  of  their  military  discipline,  and  the  sanguinary 
character  of  this  people,  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
anecdotes  : — 

"  The  Burmese  Governor  and  his  people  had  retired  from 
Soomza  the  day  previous  to  our  arrival,  having  first  gone 
through  the  saving  ceremony  of  firing  a  volley  or  two,  to 
encourage  a  belief  that  they  had  fought  their  ground  with  us  : 
Even  that,  however,  did  not  save  the  Chief  from  the  vengeance 
of  his  superiors.  During  our  stay  at  Soomza,  he  became 
apprehensive  of  punishment  for  not  having  done  his  duty,  and 
sent  in  several  messages,  expressing  his  anxiety  to  come  in 
and  put  himself  under  our  protection  ;  but,  watched  by  numer 
ous  spies,  and  wandering  about  in  constant  terror  of  his  life, 
he  could  find  no  opportunity  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his 
guards.  One  of  these  vile  assassins  at  last  came  up  to  the 
unhappy  man  with  a  pretended  letter  of  forgiveness  from  the 
Prince  of  Sarrawaddy  ;  and  while  his  victim  was  in  the  act 
of  reading  it,  with  one  blow  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

"  A  Burmese  officer  being  killed  while  pointing  a  gun,  by 
a  shot  from  the  flotilla,  his  comrades,  instantly  abandoning  the 
dangerous  post,  could  not  be  brought  back  to  their  duty  by 
any  remonstrances  of  their  Chiefs  ;  when  Bandoola,  stepping 
down  to  the  spot,  instantly  severed  the  heads  of  two  of  the 
delinquents  from  their  bodies,  and  ordered  them  to  be  stuck 
up  upon  the  spot."  (Pages  149 — 171.) 

Elephants  may  form  an  important  part  of  the  barbaric  pomp 
of  oriental  armies ;  but  before  disciplined  troops,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  they  have  always  proved 
useless : — 

"  At  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  the  flotilla  was  seen  in  full 
sail  up  the  river ;  and  they  were  no  sooner  observed  than  the 
garrison  sortied  in  considerable  force,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
with  seventeen  war-elephants,  fully  caparisoned,  and  carrying 
a  proportion  of  armed  men.  This  attack  was,  as  usual,  directed 
upon  our  right ;  and  while  the  flotilla  came  up  in  full  sail, 
under  all  the  fire  of  the  fort,  the  cavalry,  covered  by  the  horse 
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artillery,  was  ordered  to  charge  the  advancing  monsters  :  The 
scene  was  novel  and  interesting ;  and  although  neither  the 
elephants  nor  their  riders  can  ever  be  very  formidable  in 
modern  warfare,  they  stood  the  charge  with  a  steadiness  and 
courage  these  animals  can  be  rarely  brought  to  show.  Their 
riders  were  mostly  shot ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  elephants  feel 
themselves  unrestrained  by  the  hand  of  their  drivers,  than  they 
walked  back  to  the  fort  with  the  greatest  composure."  (Pages 

170, 171.) 

War  is  a  tremendous  evil,  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
will  ultimately  destroy  ;  and  it  is  rapidly  succeeding  in  bring 
ing  it  to  an  end  in  the  more  favoured  portions  of  the  world. 
Whilst  it  continues  it  is,  however,  cheering  to  observe  the 
mitigating  influence  of  European  maxims  of  warfare  upon  it, 
on  the  soil  of  Asia,  thus  holding  up  a  beneficial  example  to 
countries  in  which  mercy  has  hitherto  been  unknown.  The 
regular  system  of  oppression  under  which  the  Burman  groans 
is  sufficiently  onerous  ;  but  the  mode  of  warfare  among  them 
is  to  drive  the  inhabitants  into  the  woods,  to  destroy  all  their 
provisions,  and  to  burn  their  habitations  ;  in  a  word,  to  adopt 
every  measure  to  harass  an  enemy,  however  bitterly  it  may 
fall  upon  the  peasantry,  upon  the  aged,  or  upon  women  and 
children.  Thus,  but  for  the  rapid  advance  of  the  British 
army,  Prome  would  have  been  wholly  consumed.  The  change 
effected  in  the  country  by  the  presence  of  the  English,  and 

the  confidence  they  inspired,  is  very  gratifying. 

***** 

Our  author  thus  expresses  his  view  of  the  general  character 
of  the  Burmese  : — 

"  Unshackled  by  the  caste  of  the  Hindoo,  or  the  creed 
of  the  intolerant  Mussulman,  but  free  from  religious  prejudice, 
and  proud  of  himself  and  of  the  land  that  gave  him  birth,  the 
Burmese  is  ready  to  receive  any  change  which  would  tend  to 
raise  him  in  the  scale  of  civilized  society ;  so  slight,  indeed,  is 
their  regard  for  their  present  code  of  worship,  that  it  has  often 
been  remarked,  and  not  without  strong  and  weighty  reason, 
that  the  King  of  Ava  could,  by  a  simple  order,  change  the 
religion  of  the  nation  without  a  murmur  being  heard.  Five 
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months  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity  gave  us,  for  the  first  time, 
an  opportunity  of  forming  some  acquaintance  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  of  Ava  ;  and  although  some  allow 
ance  may  fairly  be  made  for  the  restraint  which  the  presence 
of  a  victorious  enemy  may  be  presumed  to  have  imposed  upon 
the  developement  of  the  national  character,  our  experience,  at 
least,  warrants  the  assertion,  that  in  his  private  and  domestic 
habits  and  deportment,  the  Burmese  evinces  little  of  the  arro 
gance,  cruelty,  or  vice,  which  have  made  him  so  justly  an 
object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  the  surrounding  nations,  to  whom 
he  is  only  known  as  a  sanguinary  and  ferocious  warrior,  carry 
ing  havoc  and  destruction  into  free  and  unoffending  states,  at 
the  command  of  a  grasping  and  ambitious  tyrant. 

"  Born  a  soldier,  the  Burmese  is  accustomed,  from  his 
earliest  years,  to  consider  war  and  foreign  conquest  as  his 
trade,  and  the  plunder  of  the  countries  he  invades  as  the  fair 
and  legitimate  reward  of  his  toil ;  he  seldom  gives  or  receives 
quarter  from  his  enemies  ;  and  while  on  foreign  service,  is  ever 
but  too  ready  to  execute  the  cruel  orders  of  his  Chiefs,  whose 
policy  it  is  to  extirpate  all  who  are  likely  to  be  troublesome, 
and  to  impress  those  whom  policy  leads  them  to  spare,  with  a 
wholesome  and  deep-rooted  terror  for  the  Burman  arms." 
(Pages  203,  204.) 

"  At  home,  the  Burmese,  probably  owing  to  his  military 
habits,  is  decidedly  lazy,  and  averse  to  work  ;  to  his  shame, 
allowing,  or  rather  compelling,  his  wife  to  toil  hard  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  while  he  passes  his  time  in  idleness, 
smoking,  or  chewing  betel,  the  favourite  pastime  of  natives 
of  all  ranks :  His  wants,  however,  are  few  and  simple  ;  rice, 
and  a  little  pickled  fish  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  food, 
while  water  is  his  only  drink.  Naturally  good-humoured  and 
contented,  he  seems  happy  and  resigned,  bearing  all  the 
oppressions  to  which  he  may  be  subjected  with  apathy  and 
indifference ;  and  in  his  own  house  he  is  kind  and  affectionate 
to  his  children,  seldom  evincing  anger  or  ill-treatment  to  any 
member  of  his  family.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the 
Burmese  are  little  guided  or  restrained  in  their  conduct  and 
actions  by  any  moral  principle."  (Pages  207?  208.) 
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Among  a  people  on  whom  their  religion  sits  so  loose,  every 
hope  may  be  formed,  as  to  the  success  of  Missions.  In  this 
respect,  they  and  the  Cingalese  are  much  alike.  That  their 
children  may  be  collected  in  abundance  into  schools,  we  have 
no  doubt ;  and  this  probability  ought  to  recommend  an  early 
attempt  to  commence  so  important  a  means  of  communicating 
Christianity.  For  this  work  the  new  and  important  town 
building  on  the  gulf  of  Martaban,  in  one  of  the  ceded  provinces, 
appears  the  most  eligible  situation.  That  British  commerce 
has  obtained  a  very  important  advantage  by  the  countries  ceded, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  the  new  town,  Amherst,  will  become, 
in  all  probability,  the  resort  of  people  from  all  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  from  China  itself;  besides  acquiring  a  large  and 
unmixed  population. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  the  fruit  of  this  struggle,  the  triumphs  of  British  Chris 
tianity  will  follow  those  of  the  British  standard  ;  and  this  new 
key  to  the  commerce  of  the  "  regions  beyond,"  may  prove  a 
wide  and  effectual  door  for  the  transmission  of  the  light  and 
mercy,  "  the  saving  health,"  of  our  everlasting  Gospel,  to  a 
vast  extent.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Wesleyan  Com 
mittee  have  it  under  consideration  to  send  out  a  Mission  to 
this  settlement ;  and  the  more  so,  as  there  is  an  intimate  reli 
gious  connexion  between  Burmah  and  Ceylon,  where  the  labours 
of  its  Missionaries  have  been  so  eminently  owned  of  God. 
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Voyage  of  His  Majesty's  Ship  Blonde  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the 
Years  1824-1825.  Captain  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron,  Com 
mander.  4to.  Pp.  260.  £2.  2s. 

ALTHOUGH  this  volume  contains  a  much  smaller  mass  of 
information  respecting  the  Sandwich  Islands,  than  the  work 
of  that  intelligent  Missionary  Mr.  Ellis,  and  is  also,  as  far  as 
the  voyage  is  concerned,  very  void  of  incident,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  dull  as  travelling  over  the  sea  itself,  it  will  yet 
furnish  us  with  some  extracts,  neither  uninteresting  to  the 
general  reader,  nor  incapable  of  awakening  useful  and  even 
cheering  reflections  in  those  who  look  with  feelings  of  laudable 
curiosity  for  every  indication  of  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  preserve  a  state  of  thinking  favourable  to  the  apprehension 
of  those  occasionally  visible  impressions  in  the  track  of  Pro 
vidence,  which  indicate  its  direction,  and  are  tending  to  an 
ultimate  exhibition,  on  the  sublimest  scale,  of  the  union 
between  the  rule  of  Providence,  and  the  purposes  of  redeem 
ing  grace. 

The  volume  affords  another  notable  example  of  book- 
making  ;  being  published  in  a  most  expensive  form,  accom 
panied  with  plates,  not  one  third  of  which  convey  any  specific 
character  of  the  scenery  of  the  country,  and  which  might  have 
remained  in  the  portfolio  of  the  artist,  for  any  information 
they  convey  out  of  it  in  their  engraved  form  ;  whilst  ample 
margins,  large  type,  contracted  pages,  and  hot-pressed  paper, 
make  cruel  inroads  upon  the  funds  of  circulating  libraries, 
almost  the  only  passive  dupes  of  these  literary,  or  rather 
bookselling,  impositions. 

By  whom  the  work  is  compiled,  does  not  appear  ;  it  is  not 
by  the  nobleman  under  whose  command  the  voyage  was  per 
formed.  It  appears  to  have  been  concocted  out  of  the  papers 
of  the  Chaplain,  and  those  of  several  officers ;  but  with  little 
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spirit,  and  little  trace  of  a  presiding  genius.  Had  it  appeared 
in  the  more  modest  form  of  a  thin  octavo,  it  would  have  been 
better  received,  as  less  pretending  ;  and  in  that  form  it  would 
have  called  for  the  gratitude  of  all  who  eagerly  receive  every 
kind  of  information  in  which  man,  in  the  various  forms  of 
society,  is  concerned,  when  too  great  a  tax  is  not  laid  upon 
the  indulgence. 

The  object  of  the  Blonde's  voyage  was,  as  our  readers 
generally  know,  to  convey  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  had  visited  England 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  promoting  the  benefit  of  their 
country,  back  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  appropriation 
of  a  British  frigate  to  this  purpose  was  generous,  and  perhaps 
also  in  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  a  good 
understanding  with  these  islanders  being  of  some  consequence 
to  us ;  and  as,  in  some  sort,  they  are  placed  under  our  pro 
tection,  we  owe  something  to  a  mark  of  generous  and  honour 
able  confidence,  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 

The  discovery  of  these  islands  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1778, 
first  awakened  the  minds  of  these  reflecting  islanders  to  the 
superiority  which  civilization  and  the  arts  confer  upon  man, 
and  the  elevation  of  a  Monarch  of  genius  and  enterprise  to 
the  throne,  not  inferior  probably  to  Peter  the  Great,  though 
with  a  more  limited  sphere  of  action,  snapped  the  chain  which 
bound  this  interesting  people  to  the  savage  state,  and  to  a 
gross  idolatry,  and  first  opened  to  them  the  career  of  civil 
improvement,  and  then,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  light  and 
hopes  of  the  true  religion.  This  King  was  Tamehameha,  the 
father  of  the  Prince  who  died  in  England,  and  whose  remains 
were  conveyed  by  the  Blonde  back  to  Ohwyhee,  or,  as  it  is 
written  in  this  volume,  Hawaii.  Profiting  by  the  visits 
of  European  vessels,  and  by  the  residence  of  some  persons 
who  had  deserted  from  them,  he  began  to  cultivate  the  arts  ; 
and  finally,  though  only  an  inferior  Chief,  subdued  the  whole 
cluster  of  islands  to  his  power.  It  was  by  this  Chief,  that 
this  rising  though  limited  empire  was  formally  placed  under 
the  auspices  and  protection  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  from  that 
time,  to  this  country  the  natives  have  looked  as  to  their 
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protectress  and  patron.  This  curious  circumstance  is  thus 
mentioned  in  the  volume  before  us  : — 

"  But  the  most  singular  circumstance  which  occurred  during 
Vancouver's  visit  in  1794,  was  the  formal  cession  which,  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  Chiefs,  Tamehameha  made 
of  the  island  of  Hawaii  to  England.  In  the  forenoon  of  the 
25th  of  February,  the  Chiefs  met  on  board  the  Discovery, 
and  each  made  a  speech  on  the  subject,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  take  so  extraordinary  a  step  ;* 
after  which  it  was  proclaimed  to  the  islanders  that  they  were 
no  longer  Kanaka  no  Hawaii,  but  Kanaka  no  Brittanee,  that 
is,  no  longer  men  of  Hawaii,  but  men  of  Britain.  Mr.  Paget, 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  officers  from  the  Discovery  and 
Chatham,  then  went  on  shore,  and  hoisted  the  British  flag ; 
and  a  piece  of  copper,  whereon  a  memorial  of  the  transaction 
was  engraved,  was  deposited  in  the  royal  dwelling. 

"  This  singular  cession  of  the  country  to  a  power  nearly  at 
the  antipodes  was  not,  of  course,  followed  by  any  act  of 
authority,  or  any  apparent  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
English  to  Hawaii ;  but  it  was  a  proof  of  the  anxious  desire 
of  Tamehameha  for  the  advantage  of  his  kingdom.  His 
intelligent  mind  was  aware  of  the  incalculable  superiority 
possessed  by  the  Europeans  and  others,  whose  ships  visited 
him,  over  his  own  poor  islanders.  The  circumstances,  that 
the  English  were  the  first  to  touch  there ;  that  their  vessels 
were  the  largest  and  most  powerful ;  that,  besides  the  advan 
tages  sought  for  themselves  in  procuring  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  they  had  endeavoured  to  improve  the  islands  by  carry 
ing  thither  new  and  profitable  animals  and  vegetables  ;  all 
led  him  to  look  on  the  British  as  not  only  the  most  powerful 
but  the  most  friendly  of  the  new  nations  they  had  learned  to 
know ;  and  he  might  reasonably  hope  that  we  should  be  as 


*  These  were,  chiefly,  the  unprotected  state  of  the  islands,  where  the  ships 
of  four  nations,  English,  Americans,  French,  Russians,  touched  ;  and  many 
of  them  treated  the  inhabitants  most  cruelly ;  that  the  English  were  their 
oldest  friends  ;  that  Captain  Cook  had  made  known  to  them  the  greatness 
of  the  world  ;  and  they  would  trust  in  the  protection  of  the  English  against 
*11  other  powers. 
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willing  as  able  to  protect  them  against  the  insults  and  injuries 
that  some  of  the  traders  had  offered  them."  (Pages  35 — 37-) 

The  steps  taken  by  this  King,  for  the  improvement  of  his 
subjects,  are  remarkable,  and  show  the  form  and  resources 
of  superior  minds,  in  whatever  state  of  society  they  appear. 
The  most  interesting  event,  however,  and  we  may  call  it  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  in  modern  times,  was  the  renuncia 
tion  and  total  abolition  of  idolatry,  even  before  Christian 
instructers  had  reached  those  shores,  and  when  Christianity 
had  been  only  heard  of  by  distant  report,  or  was  seen  very 
imperfectly,  and  often,  no  doubt,  unjustly  represented  in  the 
conduct  of  the  crews  of  the  vessels  which  traded  there.  In  so 
extraordinary  a  way,  perhaps,  no  nation  ever  "  changed  its 
gods,"  or  rather,  renounced  them,  in  hope  of  being  taught  a 
better  system  of  worship.  Of  this  event  which,  in  those 
distant  islands,  cast  down  Satan  from  his  seat,  and  has  now 
established  there  the  honour  and  worship  of  Him  to  whom 
honour  and  worship  only  are  due,  we  select  the  following 
account,  from  the  first  division  of  this  volume,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  Tamehameha,  or  the  Great,  as  he  is 
justly  called  by  his  people,  remained  an  idolater,  but  often 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  clumsy  and  useless  form 
of  his  own  religion.  He  had  a  desire  to  know  what  the 
religion  of  his  civilized  visiters  was  ;  but  had  none  to  inform 
him  but  the  Masters  of  merchants'1  vessels,  or  the  low  adven 
turers  settled  on  the  islands,  and  could  obtain  no  satisfaction. 
But  his  doubts  appear  to  have  been  openly  expressed,  and  led 
to  what  took  place  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  shortly  after  his 
death,  in  1819.  This  singular  transaction  is  thus  given  : — 

"  During  the  six  months  immediately  succeeding  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  young  King  had  held  frequent  conferences 
with  the  different  Chiefs  on  the  subject  of  the  insufficiency 
of  their  religion,  of  the  impotence  of  their  gods,  and  the 
oppressive  nature  of  the  tabu  ;  and  finding  that  they  generally 
agreed  in  the  expediency  of  a  change  of  system,  it  was  deter 
mined  to  desecrate  the  morais  and  destroy  the  idols.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Keopuolani,  the 
King's  mother,  who,  by  birth,  enjoyed  a  higher  rank  among 
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the  Chiefs  than  even  her  son.  She  asked  what  harm  the  gods 
had  done,  that  the  Chiefs  should  wish  to  destroy  them. 
'  Nay,'  said  her  friends,  '  what  good  have  they  done  that  we 
should  keep  them  ?  Is  not  their  worship  burdensome  ?  did 
they  not  require  human  sacrifice  ?  and  have  we  not  learned 
from  other  nations  that  gods  of  wood  are  not  able  to  protect 
us?  and  that  the  sacrifices  are  cruel  and  useless?'  'It  is 
good,'  said  the  Queen,  '  do  as  you  will ;'  and  on  that  same 
day  the  morais  and  hevas  were  destroyed  or  desecrated,  and 
nothing  remained  but  the  places  where  the  bones  of  some 
of  the  Chiefs  were  deposited,  and  a  few  of  the  ancient  priest 
hood,  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  relics. 

"  This  act  was  accompanied  by  another  of  equal  import 
ance,  which  has  been  strangely  misrepresented  by  at  least  one 
English  traveller.  The  breaking  the  tabu,  by  which  women 
were  prohibited  from  eating  with  men,  or  tasting  of  certain 
kinds  of  food,  has  been  represented  as  a  mere  frolic  of  the 
young  King.  But  the  measure  had  been  concerted  with  the 
Chiefs,  and  its  importance  well  weighed.  The  women  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  though  acknowledged  as  Chiefs,  and 
admitted  to  council,  had  still  the  degrading  mark  of  inferiority 
in  their  separate  meals  and  prohibited  sorts  of  food.  To  raise 
them  to  a  better  state  was,  doubtless,  a  strong  motive  with  the 
young  King,  who  revered  his  mother,  and  was  passionately 
attached  to  his  young  wife  ;  but  he  also  desired  to  get  rid,  as 
soon  and  as  much  as  possible,  of  every  part  of  the  system 
of  tabu,  which  he  wisely  considered  as  highly  inimical  to  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

"  The  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  into  effect  is  charac 
teristic  of  the  simplicity  of  a  people  just  emerging  from  bar 
barism.  On  occasion  of  a  great  feast,  the  people,  totally 
ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  the  Chiefs,  were,  as  usual,  col 
lected  round  the  eating-houses  of  the  King  and  of  his  Queens, 
which,  under  the  old  law,  were  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
When  the  baked  meats  were  brought  into  the  King's  presence, 
he  caused  the  choicest  part  of  them,  and  especially  of  those 
kinds  of  food  which  it  was  unlawful  for  women  to  taste,  to  be 
carried  into  the  eating-house  of  his  wives,  and  accompanying 
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them  himself,  he  sat  down  and  ate,  and  caused  the  women  to 
eat,  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  of  all  the  things  looked  upon 
as  prohibited.  The  Priests  and  Chiefs  were  instantly  apprized 
of  the  fact,  which,  to  the  multitude  appeared  prodigious,  and 
calculated  to  awaken  the  vengeance  of  Heaven ;  but  they, 
prepared  beforehand,  had  already  met  together,  and  the 
chief  Priest  Hevaheva,  preventing  the  messenger  with  the 
report,  explained  to  the  people,  that  as  the  gods  had  not 
revenged  the  violation  of  the  tabu,  it  was  a  sign  they  had  no 
power,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  destroyed  ;  on  which  Heva 
heva  himself  began  by  setting  fire  to  the  principal  morai. 
On  that  day  the  idols  were  overthrown ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
event  could  be  known  in  the  other  islands,  the  example  was 
followed  without  hesitation.  One  Chief  alone,  the  crafty 
Kekuaokalani,  armed  in  defence  of  his  idols.  Though  con 
sulted  among  the  other  Chiefs,  as  to  the  propriety  of  relin 
quishing  the  ancient  deities  of  the  nation,  he  had  never 
opposed  the  measure,  and  therefore  resistance  on  his  part  was 
unexpected ;  besides,  being  the  first  cousin  of  the  King,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  particularly  engaged  to  support  the  mea 
sures  of  his  house.  However,  he  had  only  waited  for  the 
destruction  of  the  hevas  as  a  signal  for  rebellion,  and,  seizing 
the  war-god  Tarai,  which  was  under  his  guardianship,  and 
which  had  anciently  been  placed  as  the  royal  standard  in  every 
field  of  battle,  he  induced  a  number  of  the  kanakas  to  join 
him  ;  and  flying  with  them  from  Oahu,  he  assembled  a  large 
body  of  men  in  Hawaii,  being  in  hopes  of  securing  that  island 
at  least  for  himself,  and  thus  dividing  the  sovereignty  with 
the  young  Tamehameha.  But  Karaimoku,  the  friend  and 
companion  in  war  of  Tamehameha  the  Great,  pursued  him 
with  a  better  ar"l  more  numerous  army,  and  coming  up  with 
him  at  Laki  Laki,  after  a  desperate  battle,  Kekuaokalani  was 
killed,  and  the  war-god  *  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  thus  termi 
nated  the  last  effort  in  favour  of  idolatry. 

"  Meantime,  Karaimoku  and  his  brother  Boki,  Chiefs  who, 
though  not  of  the  highest  birth,  possessed  the  greatest  share 

*  Brought  to  England  by  Ix>rd  Byron. 
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of  power  and  influence  in  the  land,  had  resolved  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  solemnly  and  openly  professing  Christian 
ity,  that  religion  which  they  believed  to  be  a  mark  and  a  con 
sequence  of  superior  civilization,  if  not  its  cause  ;  and  when 
Captain  Freycinet  touched  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world,  these  two  Chiefs  were  baptized  by 
the  Chaplain  of  his  ship  ;  and  thus  Christianity  was  planted, 
as  it  appeared,  by  the  spontaneous  will  of  the  natives,  before 
any  Mission,  even  of  persuasion,  had  reached  them."  (Pages 
45—49.) 

There  is  an  admirable  correspondence  and  harmony  in  all 
the  operations  of  the  Almighty,  which  sometimes  break  forth, 
as  in  this  instance,  in  the  most  unexpected  and  striking  man 
ner.  The  man  to  whom  that  is  the  most  profound  philosophy 
which  can  best  account  for  things  without  God,  will  see  in  the 
disposition  of  these  islanders  to  renounce  their  superstitions, 
nothing  but  an  effect  produced  upon  their  minds  by  associat 
ing  the  superior  knowledge  and  power  of  their  visiters  with  a 
superior  form  of  religion.  It  would  happen,  unfortunately  for 
this  hypothesis,  that  no  such  effect  appears  to  have  been  ever 
produced  upon  any  other  savages  ;  whose  general  remark  is, 
that  European  religion  is  best  for  Europeans,  but  their  own 
for  them.  There  would  be  also  a  curious  coincidence  to  be 
accounted  for, — that  whilst  this  change  was  going  on  in  the 
rninds  of  the  natives  of  those  far-distant  islands,  there  was  also 
a  concern  for  their  conversion  growing  up  in  the  minds  of 
many  American  Christians ;  and  that  a  Mission  was  actually 
preparing  in  the  United  States,  in  the  entire  ignorance  of  this 
change  in  their  attachments  to  idolatry,  and  in  the  full  per 
suasion  that  their  ancient  superstitions  were  as  deeply  seated 
as  in  all  other  pagan  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  they  had 
been  found  to  be.  This,  perchance,  may  be  resolved  by  the 
same  philosophy  into  a  lucky  accident.  But  Christian  philo 
sophy  takes  the  higher  ground,  and  is  not  afraid  to  brand  it 
as  a  pitiful  folly  to  suppose  events  which  affect  the  eternal 
interests  of  men  and  of  nations,  to  be  left  to  chance  ;  and  to 
exhibit  this  as  one  of  those  instances  in  which  He,  under 
whose  power  are  the  times  and  the  seasons,  prepares  the  way 
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for  the  working  out  of  his  own  counsels  among  the  children  of 
men.  There  is  a  "  suffering  "  of  nations  "  to  walk  in  their 
own  ways  ;"  and  there  is  a  "  now"  when  He  "  commandeth 
all  men  every  where  to  repent,"  by  the  powerful  instrument 
ality  of  his  Gospel. 

This  coincidence  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  marked  as 
at  least  singular  in  the  work  before  us  : — 

"  These  events  took  place  late  in  the  autumn  of  1819, 
while  a  Mission  was  preparing  in  America  to  visit  Oahu.  Its 
projectors,  who  had  formed  their  plan  on  what  they  had 
learned  from  the  Masters  of  traders,  and  on  the  accounts  given 
by  some  youths,  natives  of  the  islands,  who  had  been  sent  for 
education  to  the  United  States,  little  calculated  that  the  work 
was  partly  done  to  their  hand,  and  that,  the  old  faith  being 
destroyed,  they  had  only  to  begin  to  build  up  the  temple  of  a 
purer  creed.  In  April,  1820,  the  ship  bearing  the  Mission, 
which  consisted  of  six  families,  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Oahu. 
There  were  two  Clergymen,  two  lay  Teachers,  a  Physician,  and 
a  farmer,  with  their  wives,  besides  two  young  natives  who  had 
been  .brought  up  by  the  Mission  as  Teachers,  in  the  United 
States. 

"  Their  landing  was  at  first  opposed.  Many  persons 
of  the  different  nations  trading  to  Oahu  represented,  and 
not  without  good  grounds,  that  the  Missionaries  would 
probably  interfere  with  the  government  of  those  islands,  that 
the  influence  they  would  undoubtedly  gain  might  be  dan 
gerous,  and  advised  the  King  to  refuse  them  permission  to 
land. 

"  After  eight  days'  deliberation,  however,  Tamehameha  II. 
determined  to  admit  them  ;  his  desire  of  obtaining  Teachers 
in  the  pule,  or  worship  of  Europeans,  and  pala  pala,  or 
reading  and  writing,  overcame  all  other  considerations ; 
besides,  he  said,  as  they  were  so  few,  it  would  be  easy  to  dis 
miss  them  in  case  of  misconduct.  He  assigned  to  them  a 
piece  of  ground  for  a  church  near  his  own  residence,  and  gave 
them  houses  and  gardens  sufficient  for  all  their  wants.  One 
of  the  first  objects  of  the  Missionaries  was  to  obtain  a  know 
ledge  of  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  is  soft, 
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harmonious,  and  curious  in  its  inflections ;  *  it  is  well  adapted 
to  rhyme,  of  which  the  natives  are  very  fond,  all  their  civil 
and  religious  history  being  contained  in  metrical  tales  and 
ballads.  Early  in  1822  the  first  Hawaiian  book  (it  was  only 
a  primer)  was  printed  at  the  Missionary  press  at  Oahu,  and 
the  hitherto  savage  dialect  was  henceforth  to  be  counted 
among  the  languages  of  cultivated  nations. 

"  The  King,  his  Queen,  and  the  other  Chiefs,  of  both 
sexes,  applied  themselves  diligently  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
Their  progress  was  rapid  ;  they  soon  began  to  write  letters  to 
each  other ;  and  one  of  them  remarked  with  delight,  that  now, 
at  whatever  distance  you  might  be  from  your  friend,  you 
might  whisper  in  his  ear  ;  but  that  formerly,  you  could  only 
communicate  by  messengers,  who  forgot  or  divulged  what  you 
trusted  them  to  say  for  you. 

"  The  Missionaries,  of  course,  were  not  negligent  of  the 
opportunity  of  instilling  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  the 
minds  of  their  pupils,  afforded  by  this  very  favourable  dispo 
sition  of  the  Chiefs.  One  of  the  first  converts  was  Keopuo- 
lani,  the  King's  mother,  a  woman  of  strong  sense,  the  highest 
birth,  and  extremely  beloved  by  all  classes  of  people,  and 
especially  by  the  Queen,  her  daughter-in-law,  who,  in  her 
last  illness,  scarcely  ever  left  her,  or  would  allow  any  body  but 
her  husband  to  share  with  her  in  performing  her  dutiful  atten 
tions  to  his  parent.  This  great  Chief,  the  most  honoured 
wife  of  Tamehameha  I.,  died  early  in  1823.  Her  loss  would 
have  been  still  more  felt  by  the  Mission  had  not  another 
female  Chief,  whose  name  is  so  like  hers  that  they  have  some 
times  been  confounded,  already  taken  up  the  cause.  This  is 
Kapeolani,  wife  of  Nahi,  the  hereditary  orator,  or  Senaschie. 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  She  was  baptized  about  the  time  cf 
the  Queen's  death ;  and,  since  that  period,  all  her  influence 
and  authority  have  been  exercised  in  favour  of  the  new  faith. 

*  See  Ellis,  Appendix,  especially  for  a  peculiarity  in  the  pronouns.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  this  gentleman,  whose  information  and  abilities  abundantly 
qualify  him  for  the  task,  will  preserve  the  ancient  mythological  and  historical 
legends  of  these  islands,  now  likely  to  be  swept  away  by  the  progress  of 
civilization. 
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Notl.ing  like  force,  however,  has  been  employed  ;  and  the 
religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  proceeded  gently  but 
steadily  to  purify  the  morals  and  improve  the  manners  of 
an  intelligent,  cheerful,  and  sweet-natured  people."  (Pages 
49—52.) 

The  ancient  superstition  of  these  islands  differed  but  cir 
cumstantially  from  those  of  the  other  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
Besides  numerous  grotesque  and  monstrous  idols,  each  Chief 
had  a  family  temple,  and  a  war-god,  which  was  always  carried 
with  him  to  the  field  of  battle.  Human  sacrifice  was  prac 
tised  ;  the  victims  were  strangled  without  the  doors  of  the 
temples,  and  then  brought  in  and  laid  on  their  faces  before 
the  idols.  They  had  some  obscure  notions  of  a  supreme, 
invisible  God  ;  but  deified  the  operations  of  nature.  Of  the 
intermediate  beings  between  the  Supreme  and  them,  some 
were  benevolent :  But  mischievous  divinities  seem,  as  in  most 
other  places,  to  have  had  the  deepest  hold  upon  their  homage ; 
a  proof  that  there,  as  throughout  the  pagan  world,  fear  is  a 
sentiment  more  predominant  than  hope  and  love. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  moral.  The  anecdote 
which  closes  it  shows  that  common  sense  would  sometimes 
remonstrate  against  idolatry  in  the  darkest  times,  and  that  the 
Jesuits  of  Owhyhee  are  not  behind  their  brethren  in  other 
places  in  the  promptness  of  pious  sophistry  : — 

"  After  rowing  along  the  coast  to  the  southward  for  a  short 
time,  we  came  to  a  pretty  creek,  called  Honaunau,  where  the 
moral,  overshadowed  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  stood.  The  exterior 
appearance  of  the  building  itself  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
grass  houses  of  the  native  Chiefs  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  palis 
ade  formed  of  the  trunks  of  palm-trees,  and  the  court  within 
the  palisade  is  filled  with  rude  wooden  images,  of  all  shapes 
and  dimensions,  whose  grotesque  forms  and  horrible  counte 
nances  present  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle.  Most  of  these 
idols  are  placed  in  the  same  attitude  ;  one,  however,  was  dis 
tinguished  by  a  greater  degree  of  skill  in  the  carving ;  it  had 
a  child  in  its  arms.  There  were  also  a  number  of  poles  with 
carved  heads  in  various  parts  of  the  court;  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  moral,  and  outside  of  the  palisades,  there  was  a 
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kind  of  sentinel  deity,  of  a  very  grotesque  shape.  On  enter 
ing  the  moral  we  saw  on  one  hand  a  line  of  deities  made  of 
wicker-work,  clothed  in  fine  tapa,  now  nearly  destroyed  by 
time,  and  adorned  with  feathered  helmets  and  masks,  made 
more  hideous  by  rows  of  sharks'1  teeth,  and  tufts  of  human 
hair,  each  differing  a  little  from  the  other,  but  all  preserving  a 
strong  family  likeness.  Under  these  the  bones  of  the  ancient 
Kings  of  the  island  are  said  to  be  deposited  ;  and  near  them, 
the  favourite  weapons  of  deceased  Chiefs  and  heroes,  their 
ornaments,  and  whatever  else  might  have  been  pleasing  to 
them  while  alive. 

"  As  the  idolatrous  worship  of  these  things  is  now  at  an 
end,  Karaimoku  takes  every  occasion  to  do  away  the  remem 
brance  of  it,  taking  care  not  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  peo 
ple  too  violently.  He  had  given  directions,  that  as  the 
English  officers  were  desirous  of  taking  some  of  the  ancient 
gods,  and  other  articles  deposited  in  the  morai,  to  show  in 
Britain  what  had  been  the  worship  and  the  customs  of  their 
Hawaiian  brethren,  the  guardians  of  the  place  should  permit 
them  to  remove  whatever  they  please.  We  could  not  wonder 
that  the  old  man,  who  had  long  been  the  Priest  of  the  temple, 
and  was  now  the  guardian  of  its  relics,  showed  some  signs  of 
regret  at  this  final  destruction  of  the  gods  of  his  youth.  This 
man  was  the  son  of  the  High  Priest  of  Captain  Cook's  times. 
He  told  us  an  anecdote  of  his  youth,  which  may  deserve  to  be 
repeated  here. 

"  One  morning  his  father  had  placed  the  usual  offering 
of  fish  and  poi  before  the  Nui  Akua,  or  Great  Spirit.  The 
son  having  spent  a  long  day  in  an  unsuccessful  fishing  expe 
dition,  returned,  and,  tempted  by  hunger,  devoured  the  food 
of  the  gods.  But  first  he  placed  his  hands  on  the  eyes  of  the 
idol,  and  found  they  saw  not ;  and  then  his  hand  into  its 
mouth,  but  it  did  not  bite  ;  and  then  he  threw  his  mantle 
over  the  image  and  ate  ;  and,  replacing  the  bowl,  removed 
the  mantle,  and  went  his  way.  Being  reproved  by  his  father, 
he  said,  '  Father,  I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  heard  not ;  I  put 
my  hand  into  his  mouth,  and  he  felt  not ;  I  placed  tapa  over 
his  eyes,  and  he  saw  not:  I  therefore  laughed  and  ate/ 
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'  Son,"1  said  the  old  Priest,  '  thou  hast  done  unwisely ;  it  is 
true  the  wood  neither  sees  nor  hears,  but  the  Spirit  above 
observes  all  our  actions.1 

"  This  Priest  opposed,  with  propriety,  the  offering  any 
indignity  to  the  bones  of  the  deceased  Chiefs,  but  in  every 
thing  else  assisted  us  with  civility,  though  with  reluctance,  to 
spoil  the  moral  of  its  most  precious  contents  ;  and  the  Blonde 
soon  received  on  board  almost  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient 
deities  of  the  islands." 

The  whole  structure  of  their  superstition  is  an  additional 
proof  to  those  which  all  researches  in  America,  Australia,  and 
Polynesia  have  afforded,  of  the  common  origin  of  all  people, 
from  tribes  imbued,  in  their  early  ancestry,  with  the  traditions 
which,  having  been  preserved  in  the  Scriptures,  are  transmitted 
in  their  truth  to  us  ;  but  being  perverted  by  superstition,  have 
disseminated  the  most  fatal  and  degrading  errors  wherever  a 
written  revelation  has  not  been  vouchsafed.  They  had  even 
some  of  those  particular  customs,  which  more  than  general  my 
thological  resemblances  mark  as  having  been  derived  from  Asia. 
As  the  Jews  had  their  cities  of  refuge,  and  most  pagan  nations 
of  antiquity  their  sanctuaries,  the  Owhyheians  had  their  refuges 
surrounded  with  white  flags,  the  emblems  of  peace ;  which 
when  the  criminal  had  touched,  it  was  made  infamous  to  injure 
him.  A  religious  distinction  was  also  made  between  the 
lower  classes  and  the  higher,  at  the  feasts  of  their  -gods  ;  and 
the  "  Odi  profanum  vulgus'1''  was  felt  as  strongly  by  the 
Sandwich  Chief,  as  by  the  initiated  Greek  or  Roman.  The 
women,  too,  though  allowed  the  privilege  of  giving  their 
opinions  in  council, — a  point,  it  should  seem,  never  conquered 
from  them  in  this  cluster  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, — were  in 
other  respects  treated  as  greatly  inferior. 

These  islands  have  several  volcanic  craters, — some  of. them 
terrifically  active ;  and  they  gave  rise  to  a  class  of  volcanic 
deities,  the  objects  of  terror  to  the  people,  and  were  conse 
quently  regularly  propitiated  by  offerings.  The  compiler 
of  this  volume  describes  these  deities,  by  mistake,  as  peculiar 
to  Owhyhee.  Wherever  pagan  superstition  has  prevailed,  and 
there  have  been  volcanoes,  we  beHeve  that  they  have  been 
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assigned  to  some  terrific  personification  of  evil.  In  the  more 
refined  classical  mythology,  Vulcan  is  the  local  deity  of  vol 
canoes,  from  whom  indeed  they  derive  their  name ;  and  to 
him,  as  one  of  the  gods  of  fire,  sacrifices  were  offered.  The 
merry  fictions  of  the  poets  deprived  him  of  much  that  was 
awful  in  his  character  ;  but  among  the  Sandwich  islanders, 
unmitigated  terror  and  prostrate  awe  were  produced  by  the 
very  name  of  these  fearful  deities.  Their  most  remarkable 
volcano  is  that  of  Peli ;  and  to  the  goddess  Peli  solemn  and 
propitiatory  respect  was  paid.  She  was  served  by  a  peculiar 
priesthood,  among  which  it  appears  that  women  were  often 
enrolled  ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them,  and  others 
of  her  most  zealous  votaries,  to  cause  their  bones,  after  death, 
to  be  thrown  into  some  of  the  fiery  fissures  of  the  mountain, 
where  she  was  supposed  to  hold  her  court.  The  fear  of  this 
imaginary  goddess  of  the  lava-halls  appears  to  have  been  with 
difficulty  extirpated  from  the  minds  of  the  poor  natives,  by 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  ;  and  we  advert  to  this,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  an  anecdote  of  a  converted  native 
female,  which  is  given  in  the  work  before  us,  in  terms  not  too 
strong  for  its  deserts.  A  party  from  the  Blonde  ascended  to 
the  crater  of  the  volcano ;  and  after  describing  the  journey, 
the  account  proceeds, — 

"  At  length  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  crater  ;  but  words 
are  totally  inadequate  to  describe  the  effect  produced  on  us  by 
the  first  sight  of  that  dark  fiery  gulf.  From  its  brink,  where 
we  stood,  we  looked  down  for  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet, 
over  rocks  of  lava  and  columns  of  sulphur,  between  whose 
antique  fissures  a  few  green  shrubs  and  juicy  berry-bearing 
plants  had  fixed  themselves,  to  a  rugged  plain,  where  many  a 
cone,  raised  by  the  action  of  the  fire  below,  was  throwing  up 
columns  of  living  flame,  and  whirls  of  smoke  and  vapour, 
while  floods  of  liquid  fire  were  slowly  winding  through  scoriae 
and  ashes,  here  yellow  with  sulphur,  and  there  black,  or  grey, 
or  red,  as  the  materials  which  the  flames  had  wrought  on 
varied. 

"  Not  less  than  fifty  cones,  of  various  height,  appeared 
below  us  as  the  funnels  of  the  various  operations  going  on. 
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At  least  one  half  of  these  were  in  activity,  but  it  appears  that 
the  same  are  by  no  means  constantly  so  ;  nay,  that  often  older 
cones  fall  in,  and  new  ones  are  formed  elsewhere  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pit.  Some  eject  stones  and  fragments  of  rock  ;  others 
throw  out  ashes  only  ;  while,  from  their  dark  or  sulphur- 
coloured  flanks,  lava  and  sometimes  water  issue ;  many 
of  the  cones  emit  vapours  which,  condensed,  form  beau 
tiful  beds  of  sulphur ;  others  are  distinguished  by  the 
wreathed  columns  of  white  and  black,  that  indicate  steam 
and  smoke,  curled  round  each  other  by  the  wind,  but  never 
mixing. 

"  We  remarked  that  within  the  sunken  plain,  and  near  the 
great  crater,  which  the  natives  call  Kairauea,  there  are  pools 
of  fresh  cool  water,  doubtless  furnished  by  the  steam  from 
below,  which,  condensing  here,  forms  these  pools,  where 
numerous  wild  birds  resort,  and  which  are  shadowed  by  reeds 
and  bushes. 

"  Night  increased  the  magnificence,  perhaps  the  horror, 
of  the  scene.  The  volcano  caused  what  Defoe  calls  '  a  terri 
ble  light  in  the  air."*  The  roar  occasioned  by  the  escape 
of  the  pent-up  elements,  and  the  fearful  character  of  the  sur 
rounding  scenery,  suited  with  that  light ;  and  all  impressed  us 
with  the  sense  of  the  present  Deity,  such  as  when  from  Sinai 
he  gave,  with  thunderings  and  with  lightnings,  the  tables 
of  the  law. 

"  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  uninstructed  natives  had  long 
worshipped,  in  this  place,  the  mysterious  powers  of  natftre. 
Here  it  was  that  they  supposed  the  gods  of  the  island  had 
their  favourite  abodes,  and  that,  from  this  centre  of  their 
power,  they  often  shook  the  land,  when  it  pleased  them  to 
pass  under  ground  to  visit  the  sea,  and  take  delight  in  open 
places.  The  first  pair  who  arrived  at  the  island,  with  the 
animals  and  fruits  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  met  the  fire- 
gods,  say  they,  on  their  first  landing,  and  propitiated  them  by 
offerings  of  part  of  their  provisions.  These  they  accepted, 
and  retired  to  their  dwellings  in  Kairauea,  whence  they  have 
seldom  come  but  as  the  punishers  of  evil  men,  or  in  vengeance 
of  the  violation  of  their  sanctuary.  Hence  no  ohelo-berry  was 
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eaten  on  Peli,  till  some  had  been  offered  to  the  goddess  of  the 
same  name ;  the  sandal-wood  was  not  cut,  nor  the  fern-roots 
dug,  without  propitiating  her  by  locks  of  hair,  and  often  more 
precious  things.  Frequently  the  hog  and  the  dog  were  sacri 
ficed  to  procure  her  favour ;  and  never  was  the  ground  disturbed 
or  any  thing  carried  away  from  Kairauea.  This  worship  is 
now  no  more.  The  hut  in  which  we  passed  the  night  had 
witnessed  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  moral  courage  which  has 
perhaps  ever  been  performed  ;  and  the  actor  was  a  woman, 
and,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  her,  a  savage. 

"  Kapiolani,  the  wife  of  Nahi,  a  female  Chief  of  the  highest 
rank,    had    recently    embraced    Christianity ;    and,    desirous 
of  propagating  it,  and  of  undeceiving  the  natives  as  to  their 
false  gods,  she  resolved  to  climb  the  mountain,  descend  into  the 
crater,  and,  by  thus  braving  the  volcanic  deities  in  their  very 
homes,  convince  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  that  God  is  God 
alone,  and  that  the  false  subordinate  deities  existed  only  in  the 
fancies  of  their  weak  adorers.     Thus  determined,  and  accom 
panied  by  a  Missionary,  she,  with  part  of  her  family,  and  a 
number  of  followers,  both  of  her  own  vassals  and  those  of  other 
Chiefs,  ascended  Peli.     At  the  edge  of  the  first  precipice  that 
bounds  the  sunken  plain,  many  of  her  followers  and  companions 
lost  courage  and  turned  back  ;  at  the  second,  the  rest  earnestly 
entreated  her   to  desist  from   her  dangerous   enterprise,   and 
forbear  to  tempt  the  powerful  gods  of  the  fires.     But  she  pro 
ceeded  ;  and  on  the  very  verge  of  the  crater,  caused  the  hut 
we  "were  now  sheltered  in  to  be  constructed  for  herself  and 
people.     Here  she  was  assailed   anew  by  their  entreaties  to 
return   home,  and  their  assurances,   that   if  she  persisted  in 
violating  the  houses   of  the  goddess,  she  would  draw  on  her 
self,  and  those  with  her,  certain  destruction.     Her  answer  was 
noble :   4  I  will  descend  into  the  crater,"1  said  she  ;   '  and  if  I  do 
not  return  safe,  then  continue  to  worship  Peli ;  but  if  I  come 
back  unhurt,   you  must  learn  to  adore  the  God  who  created 
Peli.'     She  accordingly  went  down  the  steep  and  difficult  side 
of  the  crater,  accompanied  by  a  Missionary,  and  by  some  whom 
love  or  duty  induced  to  follow  her.     Arrived  at  the  bottom, 
she  pushed  a  stick  into  the  liquid  lava,  and  stirred  the  ashes 
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of  the  burning  lake.  The  charm  of  superstition  was  at  that 
moment  broken.  Those  who  had  expected  to  see  the  goddess, 
armed  with  flame  and  sulphurous  smoke,  burst  forth  and 
destroy  the  daring  heroine,  who  thus  braved  her  in  her  very 
sanctuary,  were  awe-struck  when  they  saw  the  fire  remain 
innocuous,  and  the  flames  roll  harmless,  as  though  none  were 
present.  They  acknowledged  the  greatness  of  the  God 
of  Kapiolani ;  and  from  that  time  few  indeed  have  been  the 
offerings  and  little  the  reverence  offered  to  the  fires  of  Peli." 
(Pages  183—188.) 

An  heroine  so  consecrated,  so  to  speak,  would,  had  she 
made  the  voyage,  attract  more  attention  in  this  country, 
though  among  another  class  of  people,  and  from  another  class 
of  feelings,  than  did  the  King  and  Queen  of  these  islanders 
themselves. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  Captain  Cook's  melancholy 
fate  have  been  of  late  explained  in  several  publications.  To 
some  of  our  readers  the  statement  may,  however,  be  new.  A 
popular  song,  on  the  death  of  a  celebrated  Chief,  Orono, 
which  has  been  translated  by  the  American  Missionaries, 
concludes  with  this  prophetic  stanza  :  "  Ere  he  departed,  he 
prophesied,  I  will  return  in  after-times,  on  an  island  bearing 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  swine,  and  dogs.11 

"  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  English  ships  off  Tauai, 
the  Chiefs  and  Priests,  taking  them  for  floating  islands,  ima 
gined  that  their  long-expected  Etuah  Orono  was  arrived. 
Hence,  even  at  that  island,  though  it  was  not  Orono's  country, 
Captain  Cook  was  received  with  honours  approaching  to  adora 
tion  ;  and  Captain  King,  not  comprehending  the  meaning 
of  the  repetitions  of  his  name,  supposed  it  to  be  the  title 
of  the  chief  Priest.  But  it  was  at  Hawaii  that  the  simple 
natives  paid  the  highest  honours  to  him  whom  they  imagined 
to  be  their  guardian  spirit. 

"  The  King  was  absent  in  Maui,  endeavouring  to  settle 
the  succession  to  the  island  in  favour  of  his  daughter-in-law ; 
but  Kaoo,  the  chief  Priest,  and  his  son,  Oneeah,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  Priest  of  Rono,  received  Captain  Cook  with 
honours  they  really  meant  for  divine,  and  which  he  imagined 
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meant  nothing  more  than  friendly  respect,  and,  perhaps,  fear 
on  account  of  his  large  and  powerful  vessels. 

"  Scarcely  were  the  ships  anchored  when  a  Priest  entered, 
and  decorating  Cook  with  red  cloth,  such  as  adorned  the 
deities,  offered,  him  a  pig  in  the  manner  of  sacrifice,  and 
pronounced  a  long,  though  to  the  English,  unintelligible 
discourse.  In  it  the  word  "  Orono"  was  frequently  repeated ; 
and,  doubtless,  the  Captain  was  hailed  as  the  god  returned  to 
bless  the  island.  The  same  name  occurred  frequently  in  a 
verse  of  a  song  or  hymn  chanted  before  him  on  his  landing 
by  Priests  bearing  wands,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kearakeloia, 
the  village  where  he  first  landed,  either  withdrew  respectfully 
from  sight,  or  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground,  as  he 
walked  from  the  beach  to  the  high  morai.  The  whole  account 
of  his  reception  there,  his  presentation  to  the  gods,  his  place 
assigned  between  two  of  the  principal  images,  the  offerings 
made  to  him,  and  the  chant  of  Orono,  are  admirably  described 
by  Captain  King,  who  could  have  been  at  no  loss  for  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  Legend 
of  Rono.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  suspected  that  the 
honours  rendered  to  Cook  were  divine. 

"  No  sooner  was  Teraiopu  able  to  return  from  Maui  to 
Kearake'kua  than  he  went  on  board  the  Discovery,  to  pay  a 
private  visit  to  Captain  Cook,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  the 
Priests  themselves  in  showing  him  honour.  Of  all  the  South 
Sea  islanders,  those  of  the  Sandwich  Isles  have  displayed  the 
greatest  powers  of  observation,  and,  consequently,  of  improve 
ment.  The  Chiefs  wished  anxiously  to  have  Captain  King, 
whom  they  took  for  the  son  of  Cook,  left  behind  with  them, 
doubtless  that  he  might  contribute  to  their  advancement  in 
those  arts  they  discovered  Europeans  to  possess  ;  and  as  they 
had  confidently  expected  that  the  return  of  Orono  was  to 
confer  some  immediate  and  important  benefit,  they  eagerly 
embraced  the  idea,  that  the  blessed  era  was  come ;  and  that 
all  the  knowledge  which  they  believed,  on  the  faith  of  tradi 
tion,  they  had  lost,  should  be  restored,  and  new  arts  and  new 
comforts  taught  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  floating 
islands.  The  stay  of  the  English,  however,  only  served  to 
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consume  the  provisions  of  the  country,  and  the  people  soon 

perceived  that  they  were  there  solely  to  repair  their  own  ships 

and  refresh  the  crews.       Curiosity  was  satisfied ;  and  great 

disappointment  was  felt  at  the  departure  of  Orono,  taking  with 

him  his  floating  islands,  and  all  they  contained  of  wonderful 

and  useful.     His  unexpected  return  to  repair  his  vessel  did 

not  entirely  restore  him  to  the  degree  of  honour  he  at  first 

enjoyed ;  and  the  severity  with  which  he  had  punished  one  or 

two  acts  of  theft,  had,  perhaps,  a  little  indisposed  the  native 

Chiefs  against  him.     His  unfortunate  attempt  to  get  the  King 

on  board  his  ship,  there  to  confine  him  until  the  boat  he  had 

lost  should  be  recovered,  was  the  cause  of  the  tumult   that 

ended  in  his  lamented  death.     There  certainly  was  no  malice 

in  the  case,  not  the  slightest  intention  of  injuring  him  ;   and 

his  body  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  their  own 

Chiefs,   the   bones   being   assigned  to  different  Eries,  who, 

either  from  affection  or  from  an  idea  of  good  luck  attending 

them,  desired  to  preserve  them.     Long  after  Captain  Cook's 

death  they  were  persuaded  he  would  reappear,  and,  perhaps, 

punish  them  for  their  breach  of  hospitality."  (Pages  24 — 28.) 

How  far  Captain  Cook  was  aware  that  he  was  the  object 

of  divine  honours,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.     The 

veil  of  charity  is  delicately  enough  drawn  over  the  transaction 

in  this  account.     What  one  of  his  officers  suspected,  however, 

ought  to  have  been  suspected  by  the  still  more  acute  mind 

of  Cook ;  and  though,  at  the  worst,  it  could  only  be  a  sailor's 

frolic  to   submit  to  these  ceremonies,  yet  these  are  subjects 

which  no  enlightened  man  can  jest  with  and  be  innocent. 

The  freaks  of  human  pride,  when  unchecked,  find  instances 
in  all  nations  ;  and  limited  as  the  history  of  Owhyhee  is,  it 
yet  preserves  a  curious  instance.  Of  King  Kevaloa  it  is 
recorded,  that  "  if  any  of  the  lower  order  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  look  upon  him,  between  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  even  by 
accident,  they  incurred  death."  Whether  by  candle-light  His 
Majesty  was  more  tolerant  of  inspection,  is  not  stated.  The 
present  Queen  Kahumanu  seems,  whilst  a  Pagan,  to  have 
been  a  violent  and  cruel  woman ;  but  the  change  wrought  in 
her  character  appears  to  be  so  conspicuous,  as  to  exercise  the 
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best  influence.  She  sailed  in  the  Blonde  on  an  excursion 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  at  some  distance ;  and 
the  author  of  the  Voyage  thus  speaks  of  her  : — 

"  No  longer  giving  way  to  the  violent  passions  which  dis 
graced  her  youth,  this  Queen  is  now  distinguished  by  the 
Hawaiians  as  the  '  good  Kahumaim.'  She  is  one  of  the  most 
zealous  among  the  new  Christians,  and  her  first  act,  on  arriving 
here,  was  to  go  to  church,  and  return  thanks  for  her  safe 
voyage ;  and  on  seeing  Mr.  Ruggles,  the  Missionary,  she  took 
his  hand,  and  said,  '  When  I  formerly  saw  you,  I  disliked  you, 
I  hated  you ;  but  now  I  love  and  respect  your  character.1 
This  change  will,  doubtless,  have  a  favourable  effect  on  the 
people." 

***** 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  eloquence  of  these 
islanders  :  It  is  a  speech  of  an  aged  Chief,  to  a  number  of 
others,  who  were  somewhat  hesitating  as  to  the  part  they 
should  take  in  one  of  the  intestine  broils  of  former  times. 
Genius  creates  by  its  own  laws  ;  criticism  discriminates  and 
arranges  these  creations  into  rules.  Homer  was  the  father 
of  epic  poetry,  and  of  its  rules  ;  of  the  latter,  without  intend 
ing  it ;  and  we  know  not  whether  all  the  rules  of  a  perfect 
oration  for  more  civilized  society,  might  not  be  gathered  from 
the  war-speech  of  Kaikeoeva  the  aged. 

He  lifted  up  his  withered  hands  among  the  other  Chiefs, 
and  said, 

"  '  Hear  me,  ye  Chiefs  ;  ye  who  have  warred  under  the 
great  Tamehameha:  Karaimoku  and  I  were  born  upon  the 
same  mountain  in  this  island  ;  we  were  nourished  at  the  same 
breast,  and  our  boyish  sports  were  in  common,  and  together 
we  breasted  yonder  foaming  waves.  In  manhood  we  fought 
side  by  side.  When  Karaimoku  was  wounded,  I  slew  the 
Chief  whose  spear  had  pierced  him  ;  and  though  I  am  now  a 
dried  and  withered  leaf,  never  be  it  said  that  Kaikeoeva 
deserted  his  friend  and  brother  in  arms  in  time  of  need. 
Who  is  on  Karaimolcus  side?  Let  him  launch  his  war- 
canoe  and  follow  me.'  This  burst  of  eloquence,  from  so 
approved  a  warrior,  aroused  the  Chief;  in  an  hour  all  the  war- 
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canoes  in  and  near  Laheina  were  launched,  and  bore  six  hun 
dred  men  to  Taui  in  time  to  join  Karaimoku  as  he  marched 
to  attack  the  fort  of  Taumuarii."  (Pages  99,  100.) 

The  natives,  it  seems,  are  loyers  of  poetry  ;  and  the  Mis 
sionaries  have,  therefore,  very  wisely  composed  several  hymns 
for  their  use  in  the  native  language. 

Of  the  American  Missionaries,  upon  the  whole,  respectful 
mention  is  made  ;  although  it  is  evident  that  the  officers  of 
the  Blonde  viewed  them  with  some  suspicion,  as  intending  to 
exercise  political  influence  on  the  island  in  favour  of  their  own 
country,  and  as  disposed  to  interfere  too  much  with  civil 
affairs.  Both  these  were,  however,  expressly  disclaimed  by 
those  gentlemen,  and  no  contrary  fact  is  adduced  in  the 
volume.  They  have  manifestly  done  a  great  work  ;  and  if  it 
is  thought  right  to  encourage  Missionaries  to  go  out  from 
England, — which,  considering  the  relation  of  these  islands  to 
this  country,  may  be  very  proper, — this  ought  to  be  'done  in 
the  spirit  of  true  Christian  fraternity.  The  field  is  yet  suffi 
ciently  wide. 
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Four  Sermons  on  the  Priesthood  of  Christ.     By   Theophilus  Lcssey. 
Svo.     Pp.  174.     4s. 

AMONG  the  subjects  presented  to  tis  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  which  constitute  its  grand  peculiarity,  both  as  a  system 
of  faith,  and  a  declaration  of  the  means  of  salvation,  the  author 
has  certainly  selected,  as  the  basis  of  these  discourses,  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  important.  It  is  one  which  has  called 
forth  able  treatises  from  the  closet,  and  sermons  from  the  pul 
pit  ;  but  in  every  form  it  bears  itself  aloft  by  its  own  eminence, 
and  sheds  vital  influence  upon  the  devout  contemplatist  by  its 
own  living  and  eternal  energy.  It  is  the  subject  to  which  faith, 
hope,  and  godly  penitence,  in  a  countless  number  of  human 
spirits,  daily  and  hourly  turn  ;  and  yet  the  Lamb  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  appears  still  as  "newly  slain  ;"  and  "the  mys 
tery,"  alike  scrutinized  by  the  deep  and  inquisitive  eye  of  angels 
and  redeemed  men,  still  presents  some  fresh  developement  to 
thought,  deepening  with  the  illustrations  which  it  throws  upon 
the  moral  grandeur  of  Deity,  or  beaming  with  softer  and  more 
attractive  rays  of  a  love  which  none  but  God  could  show. 

The  appointment  of  a  Redeemer  of  man,  a  conqueror  of  sin 
and  death, — the  ravagers  of  our  race  and  our  world,  let  loose 
by  man's  first  offence,  and  holding  a  dominion  so  potent,  that 
rescue  flies  from  hope,  and  leaves  despair  to  rivet  the  chain 
with  bolts  never  to  be  unsealed  by  human  hands, — is  itself, 
and  under  any  mode  of  manifestation,  an  announcement  calcu 
lated  to  awaken  the  deepest  and  most  anxious  attention  of  the 
enthralled  party.  But  in  the  mode  both  of  institution  and 
announcement  adopted  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  it  evolves  itself 
in  scenes,  and  doctrines,  and  relations,  of  unfathomable  and 
stupendous  height,  and  depth,  and  amplitude.  This  Redeemer, 
ardained  in  counsels  which  have  no  date,  but  the  eternity  which 
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annihilates  all  the  measures  of  time  ;  the  first  and  dimmest 
intimation  of  whom  broke  the  shock  of  the  world's  first  apostasy, 
and  struck  hope  into  the  dark  and  bewildered  bosom  of  the 
greatest,  because  the  first,  sinners ;  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  whose  first  manifestation  in  a  symbolical  promise,  Patriarchs 
set  up  their  altars,  and  immolated  their  victims ;  for  whose 
farther  manifestation  typical  persons  rose  up  as  living  symbols, 
and  the  whole  ceremonial  of  things  and  places  in  the  Levitical 
economy  was  arranged  as  a  passive  and  permanent  adumbration 
of  his  glorious,  substantial,  and  effectual  mediation  and  minis 
try  ;  of  whose  advent,  inspired  Prophets  sounded  from  age  to 
age  louder  and  more  distinct  notes  of  approach ;  at  whose  birth 
the  heavens  opened  to  suffer  some  strains  of  that  entrancing 
harmony  which  fills  their  courts,  to  fall  on  mortal  ears  ;  to 
give  attestation  to  whose  divine  character  and  authority  demons 
trembled,  diseases  fled,  storms  were  hushed,  and  the  rolling 
waves  of  the  storm-vexed  lake  subsided  into  stillness  ;  whose 
very  death  destroyed  death  ;  who  himself  so  lived  in  death,  as  to 
spurn  the  bolts  of  his  prison,  the  grave,  and,  throwing  aside  the 
stony  enclosure  of  the  sepulchre,  marched  forth  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  own  dominion  over  hades  itself;  and  then  showed  how 
voluntary  was  his  temporary  humiliation,  by  sitting  down,  as 
matter  of  right  as  well  as  covenant,  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
to  claim  his  purchase,  and  to  perfect  his  redeeming  work, 
through  all  the  successive  ages  of  our  world's  duration  ; — these 
are  the  sublimities  of  the  subject,  in  comparison  of  which  all 
that  is  vast  in  human  conception,  strange  and  eventful  in 
human  experience,  deep  and  lasting  in  the  results  of  human 
power,  sink,  we  say  not  into  littleness,  but  into  nothing. 
Were  the  whole  a  fiction,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  stu 
pendous  monuments  of  the  creative  genius  of  man ;  and  did 
infidels  in  reality  believe  it  to  be  fiction,  they  would  erect 
statues  to  the  honour  of  its  authors.  But  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  so  far  out  of  the  track  and  order  of  mere  human 
thoughts,  irresistibly  connects  it  with  heaven;  and  has  presented 
to  us  at  once  the  most  stupendous  objects  of  thought,  and 
made  provision  for  the  full  extent  of  our  case  of  guilt  and 
infirmity.  For  it  is  even  the  most  affecting  view  that  can  be 
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taken  of  the  various  branches  of  the  great  redemption,  that 
they  offer  a  common  interest  to  every  one,  however  varied  his 
circumstances  ;  entwine  themselves  into  the  relations  and  muta 
tions  of  the  condition  of  every  individual  ;  and  bear  an  equal 
adaptation  to  us,  in  every  successive  moment  of  our  existence. 
How  mighty,   then,   and    how  condescending  is  the  whole  ! 
What  a  union  is  here  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest !     Like  its 
incarnate  Author,  Christianity  unites  the  extremes  of  Deity  and 
humanity  ;  and  by  it  "  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  whose  name  is  holy,  dwells  with  him  that  is  poor  and 
of  a  contrite  spirit."     Of  this  the  priestly  office  of  our  Christ 
is  the  most  affecting  illustration.     The  Mediator  is  in  heaven, 
at  once  the  Minister  of  his  Father's  grace  and  justice,  charged 
with  all  the  honours  of  his  government  ;  and  the  Friend  and 
Patron  of  men.      At  once  the  Victim  and  the  Offerer,  he 
remains  in  his  office  for  ever  by  virtue  of  "  the  sacrifice  of 
himself,"  (a  word  of  infinite  import,)  "  once  offered."     The 
principles  on  which  mercy  is  afforded,  and  succour  administered, 
are  settled  for  ever ;  the  way  of  access  to  the  mercy-seat  is 
opened  ;  and  all  are  invited  by  the  agency  of  the  Gospel 
addressed  to  the  ear,  and  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  addressed  to 
the  heart,  to  "  draw  near  ;"  there  is  no  obstruction  to  approach, 
no  delay  in  the  suit ;   "  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth,  and 
every  one  that  seeketh  findeth."    Nor  is  it  in  this  passive  view, 
so  to  speak,  of  Christ's  ministry  in  heaven,  that  the  subject  is 
to  be  considered.     He  not  only  receives  those  who  come  to 
him,  but  still  seeks  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  layeth  them 
on  his  shoulders,  and  bringeth  them  home  rejoicing.     Under 
the  broad  and  undimmed  eye  of  his  Omniscience,  the  quality 
and  case  of  every  heart  lie  open  ;  the  case  especially  of  them 
who  trust  in  him,  and  love  him  ;  a  sympathy  between  him  and 
them,  always  tender,  and  excited  the  more  as  their  dangers 
press,  or  their  difficulties  and  sorrows  multiply,  connects  Him 
with  all  that  concerns  them.      To  every  individual  of  that 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  he  is  the  "  merciful  and 
faithful  High  Priest ;"  and  their  intercessions  for  themselves 
bear  no  proportion,  even  in  number,  to  his  for  them ;  intercessions 
which  may  be  understood  as  each  a  distinct  and  separate  act 
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of  his  pleading  will  in  their  behalf,  presented  before  God,  who 
"  heareth  him  always,"  founded  upon  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  what  they  always  need,  and  rendered  prevalent  by  the  eternal 
freshness  of  his  merit, — that  incense  of  "  a  sweet-smelling 
savour."  Thus  heavenly  bounty  ever  flows  to  man  in  the  ten 
thousand  invisible  streams  which  rush  through  the  ordinances 
of  worship,  or  glide  into  the  spirit  along  with  its  own  rich 
silent  thoughts  of  love  and  praise  ;  and  are  opened  afresh  by 
every  renewed  act  of  faith  and  desire.  Thus  care,  constant, 
unwearied,  and  effectual,  spreads  its  guarding  wings  over  the 
humblest  believer  through  the  whole  course  of  life;  and  fans 
upon  the- spirit  the  reviving  airs  of  that  pure  region  of  immor 
tality,  the  way  to  which  is  opened  only  through  the  damp  and 
shadowy  vale  of  sickness  and  dissolution  ;  thus  the  sanctifying 
process,  "  the  purification  of  sins,"  obtained  by  his  blood,  goes 
on  to  its  maturity,  until  the  redemption  from  all  sin  here  is 
completed  by  redemption  from  the  earth  itself,  into  those  hal 
lowed  courts,  in  which  He  who  "sanctified  himself  for  our 
sakes"  dwells  ;  and  into  which  he  has  entered,  not  to  dwell  in 
them  alone,  but  as  our  "  Forerunner." 

To  these  vital  subjects,  the  able  and  eloquent  author  of  these 
discourses  has  addressed  himself  in  the  volume  before  us.  We 
have  read  them  with  great  pleasure,  and,  we  trust,  with  profit ; 
and  cordially  recommend  them.  They  are  embued  with  great 
richness  of  evangelical  views ;  are  marked  by  lucid  arrange 
ment,  a  sound  theological  comprehension  of  the  subject,  and 
with  a  fervid  and  often  an  impassioned  address.  The  senti 
ments  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  preface,  well  describe 
the  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  priesthood,  and  the 
important  ends,  so  justly  conceived,  and  so  well  expressed, 
which  these  discourses  are  powerfully  calculated  to  promote  : — 
"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  habitual  devotions  are 
not  more  intimately  combined  with  the  atonement  and  inter 
cession  of  our  great  High  Priest ;  for,  were  this  the  case,  they 
would  uniformly  rise  to  higher  and  holier  ardour,  fill  the  soul 
with  a  richer  and  more  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  heavenly 
blessings,  and  give  us,  at  least,  a  glimpse  of  the  beatific  vision. 
Under  the  law,  the  holy  ark,  and  the  Shechinah  which  reposed 
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upon  it,  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  is  called  '  the  face 
of  God  ;'  and  to  appear  before  the  ark,  and  to  worship  at  the 
sanctuary  of  God,  is  to  '  seek  the  face  of  God.'  Such  a  con 
summation,  by  the  interior  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  is  presented 
to  our  faith  and  hope.  We  may  '  behold  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ;'  and  so  constantly  live  in  the  contem 
plation  of  it,  as  to  be  clothed  with  the  light  and  purity  of  the 
divine  effulgence.  If  our  religion  ever  attains  its  maturity  and 
perfection,  this  will  be  the  case  ;  and  then  we  shall  more  nearly 
resemble  those  illustrious  saints  of  God,  whose  conversation  was 
eminently  in  heaven  ;  who,  while  here,  seemed  to  dwell  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  God's  throne,  and  to  live  for  no  other  pur 
pose  than  to  promote  his  glory.  In  the  system  of  means  ordained 
to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  end,  the  subjects 
of  these  sermons  hold  a  distinguished  place  ;  and  happy,  inex 
pressibly  happy,  will  the  writer  feel  himself,  should  his  feeble 
attempt  to  elucidate  and  enforce  them  contribute  in  any 
instance  to  its  attainment." 
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Correlative  Claims  and  Duties ;  or,  an  Essay  on  the  Necessity  of  a 
Church  Establishment  in  a  Christian  Country  for  the  Preservation 
of  Christianity  among  the  People  of  all  Ranks  and  Denominations, 
and  the  Means  of  exciting  and  maintaining  among  its  Members  a 
Spirit  of  Devotion,  fyc.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Charles  Wilks,  A.M. 
8vo.  Pp.  460.  12s.,  boards.  London,  1824. 

To  this  essay  a  premium  was  adjudged  by  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  Church  Union  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  David's ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  another 
proof  of  the  utility  of  that  respectable  association  for  calling 
forth  the  literary  talents  of  the  Clergy,  and  directing  them  to 
useful  purposes.  There  are  several  points  in  which  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  author  ;  and  others,  which  we  are  not  disposed 
to  carry  to  the  same  length  ;  but  the  general  tendency  of  the 
work  is  good,  and  both  Ministers  and  people  who  are  not 
of  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  will  find  in  it 
many  very  valuable  suggestions  on  subjects  in  which  all 
Christians  have  a  common  interest. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  defence  of  the 
Church  Establishment,  in  which  its  lawfulness,  expediency, 
scriptural  authority,  and  necessity,  are  argued.  These  are 
the  foundations  of  what  our  author  terms  its  "  claims."  The 
"  duties'"  follow,  and  we  are  happy  to  see  them  in  general  so 
well  conceived  and  so  powerfully  impressed.  The  great  fault 
of  most  modern  writers,  in  favour  of  the  national  Church,  is, 
that  they  too  often  expend  their  energy  in  attempts  to  prove 
the  excellence  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  they  advocate, 
and  in  hurling  censures  against  those  who  differ  from  them, 
while  they  either  entirely  neglect  the  duties  which,  admit 
ting  their  principles  to  their  full  extent,  the  very  excellence 
of  their  Church  imposes  upon  them  and  their  flocks  ;  or  state 
them  partially,  carelessly,  and  with  no  defined  conception 
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of  their  nature  and  extent.  We  do  not,  however,  mention 
this  as  peculiar  to  clerical  writers  ;  it  is  a  fault  into  which 
many  of  the  advocates  of  other  forms  of  church-government 
have  equally  fallen ;  and  as  it  is  a  besetting  sin  of  our  nature 
to  place  religion  any  where  but  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  moral 
habits  of  the  life,  all  are  in  danger  of  it.  The  great  truth 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of  is,  that  church-government  and  dis 
cipline  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end,  the  conversion, 
edification,  and  final  salvation  of  men.  The  rule,  therefore, 
by  which  they  will  be  best  judged  is,  their  efficiency  in  pro 
moting  these  vital  and  all-important  objects. 

The  opinions  of  men,  even  on  this  question  of  efficiency, 
will  be  various ;  but  when  this  is  once  admitted  to  be  the  rule, 
they  will,  doubtless,  approach  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
asperity  will  more  frequently  give  place  to  meekness  and 
charity.  The  author  is  an  example  of  this.  His  great  aim 
appears  to  have  been  to  excite  the  spirit  of  piety  in  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Church  whose  discipline  he  advocates,  and  to 
contribute  to  her  honour,  stability,  and  strength,  by  building 
her  upon  spiritual  foundations,  and  rendering  her  a  living 
temple.  Let  this  be  imitated  by  all  other  evangelical 
churches,  and  by  the  advocates  of  their  respective  modes  of 
discipline,  and  nothing  but  good  can  be  the  result ;  they  will 
then  each  urge  onward  to  the  legitimate  prize  with  more  rapid 
course,  throwing  off  in  their  progress  whatever  is  felt  to  be 
obstructive  and  endangering ;  they  will  gather  vigour  from 
their  very  efforts,  when  they  are  thus  made  in  that  way  of  the 
Lord,  in  which  only  men  "  renew  their  strength  ;  run,  and  are 
not  weary ;  walk,  and  are  not  faint." 

A  few  sentences  in  the  first  page  very  clearly  express  the 
author's  design  : — 

"  It  must  be  a  subject  of  familiar  remark  to  every  observer 
of  the  state  of  religious  parties  in  the  present  a^e,  that  many 
persons  who  evidence  great  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  piety, 
have  very  inadequate  views  of  the  importance  of  a  public 
Church  Establishment,  and  some  even  oppose  all  such  institu 
tions  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  too  many  among  those  who 
profess  a  warm  attachment  for  an  established  Church,  either 
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in  tliis  or  other  countries,  exhibit  little  or  no  solicitude  for  the 
promotion  of  piety.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  present  pages, 
to  convince  the  former  class  of  the  high  importance  of  an 
established  Church,  for  the  attainment  of  the  very  object 
which  they  themselves  profess  to  have  in  view,  namely,  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  religion ;  and  to  show  the  latter, 
that  the  best  possible  form  of  a  Church  Establishment,  with 
out  corresponding  piety  and  zeal  among  its  members,  is  but  a 
body  without  a  soul,  a  mere  external  form  of  organization 
without  warmth  or  vitality."  (Pages  1,  2.) 

In  books  written  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  national  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomina 
tion,  it  is  natural  to  expect  many  partial  views.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  when  "  done  in  charity,"  of  importance  beyond 
the  sphere  of  those  for  whose  conviction  and  confirmation  they 
are  designed.  They  show  to  the  religious  public  the  reasons 
on  which  the  distinctions  in  the  Christian  world  are  founded, 
and  what  good  men  of  different  names  can  urge  in  support 
of  those  religious  connexions  they  have  formed,  and  of  those 
views  of  doctrine  which  they  have  adopted.  Thus  they  diffuse 
information,  and,  when  candidly  written  and  read,  they  pro 
mote  a  genuine  liberality.  We  cannot  indeed  say,  that  the 
work  before  us  is  the  most  able  defence  of  the  Establishment 
we  have  seen ;  but  it  contains  an  epitome  of  the  usual  argu 
ments,  corroborated  by  references  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
religious  world.  Some  of  these  collateral  illustrations,  drawn 
from  the  state  of  other  religious  bodies,  will  require,  in  their 
place,  a  brief  remark. 

The  author  rapidly  dismisses  the  question  of  the  lawfulness 
of  an  Establishment;  and,  indeed,  as  he  considers  the  ques 
tion  abstractedly,  and  not  as  applying  to  any  particular  church, 
the  matter  lies  in  a  small  compass.  Lord  Clarendon's  posi 
tion,  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  sovereign  Princes  to  prepare  and 
provide  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  for  the  due  exer 
cise  of  it,  and  devout  reverence  to  it,  in  their  several  domi 
nions,"  is,  we  think,  incontrovertible.  For  every  argument 
which  can  be  urged  against  it  is  unquestionably  capable 
of  being  extended  to  the  exclusion  from  the  service  of  religion 
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of  all  temporal  influence  whatever,  arising  from  rank,  author 
ity,  and  property  ;  it  would  deny  that  influence  to  be  a  talent 
given  to  be  used  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  mankind ;  and  thus,  by  proving  too  much,  would  be  fatal 
to  itself.  So  far,  then,  the  argument  goes  in  favour  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  any  other  national  Church,  that  in 
the  degree  in  which  it  really  diffuses  the  knowledge  of  Chris 
tianity,  and  upholds  its  influence,  it  is  lawful.  The  author, 
however,  claims  the  benefit  of  this  principle  for  his  own 
Church,  on  some  extraneous  grounds,  the  soundness  of  which 
is  very  disputable  ;  as  when  he  argues  for  its  lawfulness  on 
the  ground  of  its  preservation, — an  argument  which  might, 
with  much  more  force,  be  urged  by  the  Papacy,  and  by  the 
Greek  Church,  than  by  any  Church  of  more  modern  date,  and 
less  various  perils.  The  expediency,  scriptural  authority,  and 
necessity  of  an  Establishment  are  next  considered,  which,  as 
far  as  they  are  argued  on  the  general  ground,  leave  little  to 
remark  upon  by  those  who  admit  the  lawfulness  of  such  an 
institution ;  but  when  mixed  with  the  merits  of  a  particular 
form,  they  open  into  various  controversies,  into  which  we  have 
not  space  enough,  and  still  less  inclination,  to  enter.  We 
shall  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  what  the  author  adduces  on 
these  subjects,  by  generally  observing  that,  in  our  view,  the 
Church  of  England  is,  of  all  national  Establishments,  the  best. 
To  the  general  evangelism  of  her  doctrines,  we  heartily  sub 
scribe  ;  and  though,  in  our  judgment,  errors  and  abuses  are 
found  in  her  discipline,  they  are  such  as  a  reviving  spirit 
of  piety  among  her  members  and  Clergy  will  greatly  counter 
act,  and,  in  many  instances,  entirely  remove.  That  this  spirit 
may  exert  itself  with  accelerated  energy  and  diffusiveness  is, 
also,  among  our  most  ardent  wishes.  That  Church  has  not, 
however,  all  the  perfection  which  the  author  sees  in  it.  That 
it  has  so  much,  is  matter  of  thankfulness,  considering  its  his 
tory  ;  the  age  in  which  it  rose  ;  the  uninstructed  state  of  the 
people ;  the  long-continued  negligence  of  the  Clergy ;  the 
worldly  influence  to  which  it  has  been  subjected ;  the  prin 
ciple,  or  at  least  the  practice,  of  making  its  ministry  a  profes 
sion  ;  and  other  circumstances,  some  evitable,  and  others 
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necessarily  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  an  Establishment  itself. 
In  the  great  outlines  of  its  construction  it  is  worth  contending 
for ;  and  it  has  within  itself  a  redeeming  principle,  which, 
if  cherished  and  expanded  by  the  efforts  of  that  class  of  Cler 
gymen  to  which  our  author  belongs,  will  purge  the  blots  from 
its  surface,  and  sanctify  the  whole  to  those  practical  ends  for 
which  only  it  can  legitimately  exist.  A  defence  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  carried  too  far,  when  she  is  exhibited  as  so  com 
plete  in  excellency  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  admit,  that  there 
can  be  a  conscientious  motive  in  any  for  separation  ;  it  would 
not  be  carried  far  enough,  were  it  contended  that,  as  a  whole, 
it  may  not  command  the  honest,  zealous,  and  conscientious 
support  of  a  great  part  of  the  community.  Whilst,  however, 
we  make  these  remarks,  we  thankfully  admit  the  great  benefits 
which  the  country  has  derived  from  its  Protestant  Establish 
ment  from  the  earliest  period,  a  consideration  which  ought  to 
disarm  even  those  of  all  hostility  to  the  Church,  who  carry 
their  views  of  its  imperfections  much  farther  than  we  our 
selves.  We  fully  subscribe  to  the  sentiments  in  the  following 
passage : — 

"  It  is  often  urged,  that  the  purity  of  doctrine  and  the 
morality  of  life,  which  are  found  among  the  members  of  Dis 
senting  communities,  are  proofs  that  a  national  Establishment 
is  not  required  for  the  maintenance  even  of  a  very  elevated 
state  of  Christian  piety,  and  much  less  for  merely  maintaining 
the  external  forms  of  religion.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
in  abatement  of  this  conclusion,  that  the  Dissenter  himself 
owes  much,  very  much,  to  national  Establishments.  With 
reference  to  our  own  country,  in  particular,  it  has  been  very 
justly  remarked,  that  c  the  Dissenting  meeting-house  cannot 
be  made  so  air-tight  as  totally  to  exclude  the  wholesome  atmo 
sphere  with  which  it  is  so  completely  surrounded,  and  which 
will  insinuate  itself  imperceptibly  through  a  thousand  little 
chinks  and  crevices.'  The  constant  influence  of  the  estab 
lished  Church,  even  where  it  does  not  produce  strictly  religious 
effects  on  each  individual,  tends  powerfully  to  raise  the  general 
tone  of  society  on  all  moral  and  religious  subjects,  and  thus 
affords  much  elementary  instruction,  which  needs  not  to  be 
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unlearned,  but  only  to  be  purified  and  subjected  to  the  sanc 
tifying  operation  of  true  religion  on  the  heart  of  the  individual. 
The  prayers  and  scriptural   lessons  which  are  publicly  and 
constantly  read  throughout  the  kingdom, — to  say  nothing  of 
the  regular  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  all  the  other 
means  of  spiritual  improvement  afforded  by  a  national  Church 
Establishment, — are   benefits,  the  value  of  which  we  cannot 
appreciate  but  by  comparing  the  general  state  of  feeling  in  a 
highly  Christian  community,  with  that  which  prevails  in  hea 
then  nations.     In   our  own  country,    for  example,  does  the 
Dissenting  Minister  find  nothing  done  to  his  hands  ?     Has 
he  as  much  preliminary  ground  to  go  over,  as  a  Missionary 
addressing  men  who  have  never  heard  of  any  of  the  first  prin 
ciples  of  religion  ?       Must  he   spend  his   labour  for   years, 
merely  to  convince  his  hearers  of  the  existence  of  a  God  ?     Is 
he  obliged,  like  the  Apostles,  to  contend  against  almost  insu 
perable  prejudices  in  preaching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ? 
Are  the  responsibility  of  man,  his  fall,  and  his  sinfulness  ;  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  his  sacrifice,  and  death  ;   the  day  of  judg 
ment,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  subjects  wholly 
unknown,  or  obstinately  discredited   by  the  majority  of  his 
hearers  ?     Much  as  every  pious  Churchman  must  lament  the 
ignorance  and  irreligion  which  are  to  be  found  among  us,  (and, 
O  that  they  were  speedily  and  effectually  remedied  !)  it  would 
be  a  glaring  exaggeration  to  admit  any  thing  like  the  above 
representation  to  be  a  correct  view  of  the  case.     And  if  it  be 
not,  to  what,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  but  to  the  powerful 
influence  of  a  national  Establishment  existing  for  ages  in  the 
country,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  difference  ?     We  are  not  con 
tending  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  sincerely  reli 
gious  ;   far  from   it :   But  they  acknowledge  the  sanctions  of 
religion ;   they  admit  the  sacredness  of  their  baptismal  stipula 
tions  ;   the  bulwarks  of  the   citadel  are  gained,  so  that  siege 
may  be  laid  immediately  to   the  heart.     The  Dissenter  is, 
therefore,  indebted  more  than  he  is  apt  to  imagine  to  the 
national  Establishment    for  the  $0$  TTOV  fw  afforded  by  our 
Articles,  Homilies,  Liturgy,  and  authorized  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  for  the  general  diffusion  of  religious  know- 
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ledge,  by  means  of  our  publicly-appointed  services  and  instruc 
tions:1  (Pages  46—50.) 

We  advert  to  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of 
an  established  Church,  drawn  from  "  the  errors  and  divisions 
which  have  followed  where  its  pale  has  been  broken,"  because 
the  Methodists,  with  others,  are  brought  in  for  the  sake  of 
illustration.  It  is  argued,  that  neither  the  Dissenting  bodies, 
nor  even  the  Methodists,  "  though  under  a  peculiarly  strict 
system  of  discipline,"  are  able  to  prevent  "  schisms."  But 
before  it  could  be  made  an  argument  in  favour  of  an  Estab 
lishment, — that  divisions  and  errors  result  from  the  existence 
of  religious  societies  not  established, — it  should  have  been 
shown  that  a  national  Establishment  affords  an  effectual  check 
to  such  divisions  within  itself.  Now,  either  such  an  Estab 
lishment  is  a  voluntary  institution,  or  a  compulsive  one  :  If 
the  latter,  it  admits  not  of  toleration  ;  and  then,  the  Estab 
lishment  to  be  defended  is  not  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  one  like  that  of  Rome.  But  as  the  author  intends  an 
Establishment  with  toleration,  then  such  an  Establishment  is 
a  voluntary  society,  and  can  no  more  prevent  separations  than 
any  other  society  which  does  not  resort  to  religious  coercion ; 
accordingly,  we  find  that  as  numerous  separations  have  resulted 
from  the  Church  of  England  as  from  any  society  which  is  not 
established  by  law.  There  was  a  time  when  she  compre 
hended  the  whole  population,  a  few  Papists  only  excepted  ; 
but  she  could  not  preserve  her  unity,  "  her  pale  was  broken  ;" 
and,  since  that  time,  there  have  been  continual  eruptions  from 
it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  simple  circumstance  of  a  church 
with  settled  formularies,  being  established  by  law,  which  can 
prevent  divisions,  whether  that  Establishment  be  tolerant  or 
intolerant.  The  Church  of  England  has  been  both,  and  sepa 
ration  has  not  been  prevented.  When  intolerant,  the  contest 
arose  within  her  pale,  and  she  was,  for  a  time,  overthrown  ; 
since  the  principles  of  toleration  have  been  better  understood 
and  practised,  she  has  enjoyed  greater  security  ;  but  still, 
coercion  no  longer  existing,  communion  with  her  is  optional, 
and  she  is  as  liable  as  any  other  voluntary  religious  body  to 
semrn.t.ions  nnrl 
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What  the  author  appears  anxious  to  impicss  upon  his 
readers  is,  the  necessity  of  "  permanent  formularies,"  to  pre 
serve  men  from  divisions,  and  the  vagrancies  of  error.  We 
grant  their  influence  ;  but  then,  we  do  not  think  that  this 
arises  principally  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  estab 
lished.  When  rank,  dignity,  interest,  antiquity  are  connected 
with  them,  they  give  them  influence  ;  but  if  they  can  plead 
nothing  more,  they  obtain  that  influence  wholly  from  preju 
dice,  or  interest,  or  bigotry,  or  a  mixture  of  all  these.  Thus, 
established  Popish  formularies  have  as  much  influence  of  this 
kind  as  established  Protestant  formularies,  and,  indeed,  more 
so.  Much  of  the  power  which  the  Establishment  of  this 
country  has,  in  past  times,  had,  to  retain  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  within  its  pale,  has  arisen  from  these  sources ; 
for,  in  an  uninstructcd  and  spiritually  dormant  state  of  society, 
men  are  Popish,  or  adherents  of  the  various  forms  of  national 
Protestantism,  merely  because  they  find  these  forms  estab 
lished  to  their  hands.  Now,  provided  the  form  be  substan 
tially  evangelical,  we  admit  that  it  is  better  to  have  truth  than 
error  preserved  by  authority  and  prejudice  ;  but  the  mere 
circumstance  of  an  Establishment  is  good  or  evil,  a  blessing  or 
a  curse,  according  as  its  doctrine  and  worship  are  scriptural  or 
otherwise.  It  is  only  when  the  age  of  religious  inquiry  and 
activity  arrives,  and  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  are  made,  that 
we  can  ascertain  how  far  mere  authority  can  operate  to  prevent 
divisions.  We  think  its  power  of  prevention  is  not  so  great 
as  the  author  assumes.  In  such  an  age,  the  best  security  of 
an  Establishment  will  be  the  scriptural  evidence  of  its  doc 
trines  and  discipline,  and  its  willingness  to  cut  off  the  corrupt 
excrescences  which  have  grown  upon  its  stem  and  branches  in 
times  of  greater  darkness  and  irreligion.  To  a  general  and 
obvious  correspondence  with  the  Scriptures  in  the  formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  we  attribute  the  hold  which  that 
Church  has,  not  upon  the  prejudiced  mass  alone,  for  she 
derives  little  honour  from  that,  but  upon  the  thinking  and 
serious  part  of  her  community.  So  far  as  the  author's  argu 
ment  goes  to  the  usefulness  of  scriptural  creeds,  and  of  a 
scriptural  liturgy,  as  preservatives  of  truth,  we  admit  it.  But 
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any  religious  society,  not  established  by  law,  may  possess 
themselves  of  this  advantage,  and  are,  indeed,  to  blame  when 
they  neglect  it ;  because  such  forms  are  the  most  compendious 
and  efficient  means  of  instructing  generation  after  generation 
in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  guarding  them  against  error ; 
but  the  argument  goes  no  farther.     These  forms  guard  against 
divisions  in  an  inquiring  age,  and  among  the  inquiring  part  of 
the  community,   only  as  they  plead  something  better  than 
their  being  "  established."     In  ages  of  ignorance  and  dor 
mancy,  an  Establishment  has  the  advantage  of  prejudice  ;  that 
is  all :   In  an  age  of  light  and  activity,   the  appeal  must  be 
made  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  if  the  Establishment  be  a  tole 
rant  and,  consequently,  a  voluntary  one,  it  will  stand  nearly 
in  the  same  circumstances  as  other  societies.     And  therefore 
we  may  now  answer  the    author's    question    respecting    the 
Methodists, — "  What  security  have  they  given,  or  can  they 
give,  that  their  community  shall  not  swerve  into  dangerous 
innovations  ?  " — by  asking  another,  u  What  security  can  the 
Church  of  England  give  against  this  evil  ?"  If  it  be  answered, 
"  Her  established  formularies  ;"  we  grant  that,  considered  as 
an  excellent  means  of  regular  and  uniform  instruction  in  the 
truth,  and  of  stirring  up  the  mind  to  a  remembrance  of  it,  she 
has  an  advantage  which  generally  we  have  not,  and  which  we 
should  be  happy  to  see  introduced  universally  among  us  :  But, 
except  in  this  view,  these  forms  are  not  "  security  ;"  and  the 
Church  and  we  stand  on  the  same  ground.     If  zeal  for  what 
we  each  believe  to  be  truth  remains,  there  can  be  no  innova 
tion  within  her  pale,   or  within  ours ;   the  minority  of  inno 
vators  must  separate,  and  separation  is  as  free  to  the  members 
of  the  established  Church  as  to  ours.     If  this  zeal  diminishes, 
the  innovation  seats  itself  within  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number,  should  the  innovators  be  as  zealous   in  their 
errors,  and  as  numerous  in  the  Church,  as  in  any  other  body, 
they  would  equally  change  the  character  of  her  ministry,  and, 
for  aught  we  see  to  prevent  it,  her  very  Creeds  and  Liturgy  ; 
or  if  they  found  the  latter  more  difficult,   from  what  would  be 
called  remaining  prejudice,  they  would  give  currency  to  inter 
pretations  of  them  as  destructive  of  their  influence  as  if  they 
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were  formally  re-constructed.  The  fact  is,  that  it  cannot  be 
argued  in  favour  of  Establishments  generally,  that  the  Church 
of  England  has  preserved  truth  in  her  Forms  of  Prayer,  and 
in  her  Articles  ;  for  an  Establishment  might  be  formed  with 
fundamentally  erroneous  Articles,  and  with  Liturgical  forms 
corresponding  with  them,  or  with  no  forms  of  prayer  at  all, — 
for  some  Establishments  have  them  not.  Our  author  often 
reasons  in  a  circle :  He  proves  the  excellence  of  Establish 
ments,  considered  abstractedly,  by  the  English  Establishment ; 
and  the  excellence  of  the  English  Church  by  the  excellency  of 
abstract  evangelical  Establishments.  The  only  true  view  ot 
the  case,  however,  is  this,  that  the  providence  of  God  so 
ordered  the  Reformation  in  this  kingdom,  that  a  national 
Church  was  established  with  scriptural  Articles,  and  a  scrip 
tural  Liturgy ;  that  its  evangelical  forms  were  preserved  during 
a  series  of  irreligious  and  degenerate  ages,  by  the  convictions 
of  the  few,  and  the  influence  of  power,  interest,  and  prejudice 
over  the  many  ;  and  that  this  has  been  a  great  blessing, 
because,  upon  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  Church  within  the 
last  century,  those  forms  could  be  appealed  to  as  a  sanction 
for  doctrines  which  had  become  obsolete  as  to  the  pulpit,  and 
strange  and  objectionable  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
This  is  a  fact  which  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  national 
Church  will  acknowledge  ;  and  it  is  a  cause  of  thankfulness, 
not  only  to  her  own  members,  but,  we  think,  also  to  all  the 
sects  among  whom  the  same  leading  truths  are  maintained. 
This  is  a  ground  on  which  the  Church  may  claim  respect,  and, 
from  liberal  and  good  men  of  every  name,  she  will  receive  it ; 
but  when  it  is  made  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  Church  is 
better  guarded  against  schisms  and  errors  than  the  sects,  it  is 
fallacious  in  principle,  and  false  in  fact.  All  kinds  of  errors 
have  broken  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  ;  and  every  kind  of 
heresy  still  remains  to  play  the  hypocrite  within  it,  for  the 
sake  of  its  emoluments. 

The  national  Church  is  to  be  considered  in  twro  views,— as 
an  Establishment,  and  as  a  particular  form  of  an  Establishment, 
in  the  first  view  it  may  plead  lawfulness,  since  the  Scriptures 
enjoin  it  upon  men,  and,  consequently,  on  Governors,  to 
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employ  their  influence  in  favour  of  preserving  and  extending 
Christianity :  This  is  its  defence  simply  as  an  Establishment. 
As  to  its  form  and  constitution,  their  lawfulness  and  excellence 
depend  entirely  upon  the  support  they  have  from  the  princi 
ples  of  church  order  and  government  as  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  Beyond  general  principles,  however,  every  thing 
on  this  question  is  inferential,  and  subject  therefore  to  great 
differences  of  opinion.  Yet,  surely,  in  consistency  with  these 
principles,  every  society  is,  by  this  very  want  of  particular 
direction  and  plan,  left  at  liberty  to  provide  for  its  own 
edification,  and  the  promotion  of  the  ends  of  Christian  fellow 
ship,  according  to  its  own  judgment,  and  the  call  of  circum 
stances.  This  is  the  only  just  ground  of  defence  which  any 
Christian  society  possesses  for  its  own  peculiarities,  and  the 
Church  has  no  other  ;  for  no  sober  defender  of  that  Establish 
ment  will,  in  the  present  day,  take  up  the  broken  weapons 
which  have  been  so  often  wielded  in  the  contest  respecting 
the  divine  authority  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  and  some  other 
peculiarities.  The  hierarchy,  with  every  thing  else  which 
constitutes  the  peculiar  form  and  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England,  so  far  as  it  can  be  proved  not  inconsistent  with 
the  general  principles  of  Scripture,  as  to  church  discipline,  is 
resolved  into  a  question  of  expediency  and  prudence,  of  which 
the  members  have  a  right  to  judge,  without  having  their  liberty 
called  in  question  by  the  sects  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
out  assuming  to  deny  to  them  the  same  liberty.  These  appear 
to  us  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  sufficient  grounds  for  a  defence 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  how  few  are  satisfied  with 
this  limit,  and  how  few  conduct  that  defence  without  bigotry 
and  uncharitableness  !  From  these  our  author  is  not  wholly 
free,  though  more  exempt  than  many  of  his  predecessors. 

The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  exhibition 
of  "  the  means  of  exciting  and  maintaining  among  the  mem 
bers  of  the  established  Church  a  spirit  of  devotion,  together 
with  zeal  for  her  honour,  stability,  and  influence.'"  This 
important  subject  is  divided  into  the  means  possessed  by 
"the  laity,"  "the  Bishops,"  and  "the  Clergy,"  to  promote 
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an  occasional  tincture  of  partisan  feelings,  and  a  mixture  of 
crude  and  mistaken  views,  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  the 
head  and  to  the  heart  of  the  author ;  and  the  laity  and  Min 
isters  of  all  other  churches  might  be  greatly  profited  by  much 
of  that  excellent  advice,  and  faithful  but  modest  admonition, 
which  this  part  of  the  work  contains.  Would  our  limits 
admit,  we  could  make  copious  extracts  of  several  valuable 
passages  ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  one  from  the 
section  entitled  "  Pious  Regulation  of  Families." 
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The  Christian  Sabbath ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Religious  Obligation 
of  keeping  holy  one  Day  in  seven.  By  the  Rev.  George  Holden, 
A.M.  8vo.  Pp.  515.  1826. 

THIS  author,  already  known  by  the  publication  of  several 
valuable  works,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  the  defence  of  some  of  their  most  important  doctrines, 
has,  in  the  volume  before  us,  applied  himself,  with  his  usual 
learning,  research,  and  soundness  of  judgment,  to  the  defence 
of  the  obligation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  subject  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  practical 
religion  ;  it  appeals,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  best  interests 
of  a  whole  nation,  and  to  those  of  every  individual ;  and  the 
observance  or  non-observance  of  one  day  in  seven  as  "  a  holy 
day,"  appropriated  in  the  most  direct  and  emphatic  manner  to 
the  business  of  religion,  is  not  one  of  the  least  certain  indica 
tions  of  the  religious  character  of  each. 

That  there  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  both 
on  the  divine  injunction  of  the  keeping  of  a  Sabbath  among 
Christians,  and  the  extent  of  the  obligation,  we  need  not 
remind  any  of  our  readers.  Christian  churches  themselves 
have  differed  ;  and  the  theologians  of  the  same  church.  Much 
has  been  written  upon  the  question  on  each  side,  and  much 
research  and  learning  employed,  sometimes  to  darken  a  very 
plain  subject ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  discussions,  the 
worldly,  the  gay,  and  the  wicked,  have  been  glad  to  find,  in 
the  lax  opinions  of  their  religious  guides,  or  of  incautious  and 
speculative  writers,  any  sanction  for  their  avarice,  their  plea 
sures,  and  their  dissipations,  to  the  gratification  of  which  that 
sacred  day  has  been  especially  devoted. 

The  circumstance,  that  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath  is  no 
where,  in  so  many  words,  enjoined  upon  Christians,  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles,  has  been  assumed  as  a  reason  for  so 
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great  a  license  of  criticism  and  argument,  as  that  which  has 
been  often  indulged  in  to  unsettle  the  strictness  of  the  obliga 
tion  of  its  observance.  Its  obligation  has  been  represented 
as  standing  upon  the  ground  of  inference  only,  and,  therefore, 
of  human  opinion  ;  and  thus  the  opinion  against  sabbatical 
institutions  has  been  held  up  as  equally  weighty  with  the 
opinion  in  their  favour;  and  the  liberty  which  has  been 
claimed  has  been  too  often  hastily  concluded  to  be  Christian 
liberty.  This,  however,  is  travelling  much  too  fast ;  for  if  the 
case  were  as  much  a  matter  of  inference,  as  such  persons 
would  have  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  inference  is  alike 
good,  or  that  the  opposing  inferences  have  an  equal  force  of 
truth,  any  more  than  of  piety. 

The  question  respects  the  will  of  God  as  to  this  particular 
point, — Whether  one  day  in  seven  is  to  be  wholly  devoted  to 
religion,  exclusive  of  worldly  business  and  worldly  pleasures. 
Now  there  are  but  two  ways  in  which  the  will  of  God  can  be 
collected  from  his  word ;  either  by  some  explicit  injunction 
upon  all,  or  by  incidental  circumstances ;  or  the  absence  of  all 
such  circumstances,  and  the  existence  of  others  of  a  contrary 
indication.  Let  us  then  allow,  for  a  moment,  that  we  have 
no  such  explicit  injunction  ;  yet  we  have,  certainly,  none  to 
the  contrary  ;  let  us  allow  that  we  have  only  for  our  guidance, 
in  inferring  the  will  of  God  in  this  particular,  certain  circum 
stances  declarative  of  his  will ;  yet  this  important  conclusion  is 
inevitable,  that  all  such  indicative  circumstances  are  in  favour 
of  a  sabbatical  institution,  and  that  there  is  not  one  which 
exhibits  an  indication  contrary  to  it.  The  seventh  day  was 
hallowed  at  the  close  of  the  creation  ;  its  sanctity  was  after 
wards  marked  by  the  withholding  of  the  fall  of  manna  on  that 
clay,  and  the  provision  of  a  double  supply  on  the  sixth,  and 
that  previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Sinai :  It  was  then 
made  a  part  of  that  great  epitome  of  religious  and  moral  duty, 
which  God  wrote  with  his  own  finger  on  tables  of  stone ;  it 
was  a  part  of  the  public  political  law  of  the  only  people  to 
whom  Almighty  God  ever  made  himself  a  political  Head  and 
Ruler ;  its  observance  is  connected  throughout  the  prophetic 
age  with  the  highest  promises,  its  violations  with  the  severest 
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maledictions ;  it  was  among  the  Jews,  in  our  Lord's  time,  a 
day  of  solemn  religious  assembling,  and  was  so  observed  by 
him ;  when  changed  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  it  was  the 
day  on  which  the  first  Christians  assembled  ;  it  was  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  Lord's  day  ;"  and  we  have  inspired 
authority  to  say,  that,  both  under  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment  dispensations,  it  is  used  as  an  expressive  type  of  the 
heavenly  and  eternal  rest.  Now,  against  all  these  circum 
stances,  so  strongly  declarative  of  the  will  of  God,  as  to  the 
observance  of  a  sabbatical  institution,  what  circumstance  or 
passage  of  Scripture  can  be  opposed,  as  bearing  upon  it  a 
contrary  indication  ?  Truly,  not  one  ;  except  those  passages 
in  St.  Paul,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Jewish  Sabbaths,  with  their 
Levitical  rites,  and  of  that  distinction  of  days,  both  of  which 
marked  a  weak  or  a  criminal  adherence  to  the  abolished  cere 
monial  dispensation ;  but  which  touch  not  the  Sabbath  as  a 
branch  of  the  moral  law,  or  as  it  was  changed,  by  the  author 
ity  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

If,  then,  we  were  left  to  determine  the  point  by  inference 
merely,  it  is  obvious  how  powerful  is  the  inference  as  to  what 
is  the  will  of  God  with  respect  to  the  keeping  of  a  Sabbath 
on  the  one  hand,  and  how  totally  unsupported  an  opposite 
inference  must  be  on  the  other. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  those  who  will  so  strenuously 
insist  upon  the  absence  of  an  express  command  as  to  the 
Sabbath,  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  as 
explicit  as  that  in  the  Decalogue,  assume,  that  the  will  of  God 
is  only  obligatory,  when  manifested  in  some  one  mode,  which 
they  judge  to  be  most  fit.  But  this  is  a  monstrous  hypothe 
sis  ;  for  however  the  will  of  God  may  be  manifested,  if  it  is 
with  such  clearness  as  to  exclude  all  reasonable  doubt,  it  is 
equally  obligatory,  as  when  it  assumes  the  formality  of  lega. 
promulgation.  Thus  the  Bible  is  not  all  in  the  form  of 
express  and  authoritative  command ;  it  teaches  by  examples, 
by  proverbs,  by  songs,  by  incidental  allusions  and  occur 
rences;  and  yet  is,  throughout,  a  manifestation  of  the  will 
of  God,  as  to  morals  and  religion  in  their  various  branches  ; 
and  if  disregarded,  will  be  so  at  every  man's  peril. 
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But  strong  as  this  ground  is,  we  quit  it  for  a  still  stronger. 
It  is  wholly  a  mistake,  that  the  Sabbath,  because  not  re- 
enacted  with  the  formality  of  the  Decalogue,  is  not  explicitly 
enjoined  upon  Christians,  and  that  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
to  such  an  injunction  is  not  unequivocal  and  irrefragable. 
We  shall  soon  introduce  our  author,  to  prove  that  the  Sabbath 
was  appointed  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and,  consequently, 
for  all  men ;  and,  therefore,  for  Christians ;  since  there  was 
never  any  repeal  of  the  original  institution.  To  this  we  add, 
that  if  the  moral  law  be  the  law  of  Christians,  then  is  the 
Sabbath  as  explicitly  enjoined  upon  them  as  upon  the  Jews. 
But  that  the  moral  law  is  our  law,  as  well  as  the  law  of  the 
Jews,  all  but  Antinomians  must  acknowledge ;  and  few,  we 
suppose,  will  be  inclined  to  run  into  the  fearful  mazes  of  that 
error,  in  order  to  support  lax  notions  as  to  the  obligation 
of  the  Sabbath  ;  into  which,  however,  they  must  be  plunged, 
if  they  deny  the  law  of  the  Decalogue  to  be  binding  upon  us. 
That  it  is  so  bound  upon  us,  a  few  passages  of  Scripture  will 
prove,  as  well  as  many ;  and  these  we  shall  adduce. 

Our  Lord  declares,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  and 
the  Prophets,  but  to  fulfil.  Take  it,  that  by  the  "  law,"  he 
meant  both  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial  law ;  ceremonial  law 
could  only  be  fulfilled  in  him,  by  realizing  its  types,  and 
moral  law,  by  upholding  its  authority.  For  "  the  Prophets,"" 
they  admit  of  a  similar  distinction  ;  they  either  enjoin  morality, 
or  utter  prophecies  of  Christ ;  the  latter  of  which  were  ful 
filled,  in  the  sense  of  accomplishment ;  the  former,  by  being 
sanctioned  and  enjoined.  That  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
is  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  is  clear  from  its  being  found  in  the 
Decalogue,  the  doctrine  of  which  our  Lord  sums  up  in  the 
moral  duties  of  loving  God  and  our  neighbour ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  injunctions  of  the  Prophets  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sabbath  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  their  moral  teaching. 
Some  Divines  have,  it  is  true,  called  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  a  positive  and  not  a  moral  precept.  If  it  were  so, 
its  obligation  is  precisely  the  same,  in  all  cases  where  God 
himself  has  not  relaxed  it ;  and  if  a  positive  precept  only,  it 
has  surely  a  special  eminence  given  to  it  by  being  placed  in 
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the  list  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  being  capable,  with 
them,  of  an  epitome  which  resolves  them  into  the  love  of  God 
and  our  neighbour.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a 
mixed  precept,  not  wholly  positive,  but  intimately,  perhaps 
essentially,  connected  with  several  moral  principles,  of  homage 
to  God,  and  mercy  to  men  ;  of  the  obligation  of  religious 
worship,  of  public  religious  worship,  and  of  undistracted  public 
worship ;  and  this  will  account  for  its  collocation  in  the  Deca 
logue,  with  the  highest  duties  of  religion,  and  the  leading 
rules  of  personal  and  social  morality. 

The  passage  from  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount,  with 
its  context,  is  a  sufficiently  explicit  enforcement  of  the  moral 
law,  generally,  upon  his  followers ;  but  when  he  says,  "  The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,"  he  clearly  refers  to  its  original 
institution,  as  a  universal  law,  and  not  to  its  obligation  upon 
the  Jews  only,  in  consequence  of  the  enactments  of  the  law 
of  Moses.  It  "  was  made  for  man,"  not  as  he  may  be  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian  ;  but  as  man,  a  creature  bound  to  love,  worship, 
and  obey  his  God  and  Maker,  and  on  his  trial  for  eternity. 

Another  explicit  proof  that  the  law  of  the  Ten  Command 
ments,  and,  consequently,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  is  obliga 
tory  upon  Christians,  is  found  in  the  answer  of  the  Apostle 
to  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  :  "  Do 
we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith?"  (Rom.  iii.  31.) 
Which  is  equivalent  to  asking,  "  Does  Christianity  teach, 
that  the  law  is  no  longer  obligatory  upon  Christians,  because 
it  teaches  that  no  man  can  be  justified  by  it?"  To  this  he 
answers,  in  the  most  solemn  form  of  expression,  "  God  forbid ; 
yea,  we  establish  the  law."  Now  the  sense  in  which  the 
Apostle  uses  the  term,  "  the  law,"  in  this  argument,  is  indu 
bitably  marked  in  Romans  vii.  7 :  "  I  had  not  known  sin,  but 
by  the  law  ;  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had 
said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;"  which  being  a  plain  reference 
to  the  tenth  command  of  the  Decalogue,  as  plainly  shows  that 
the  Decalogue  is  eminently  "the  law"  of  which  he  speaks. 
This,  then,  is  the  law  which  is  established  by  the  Gospel ; 
and  this  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  establishment  and 
confirmation  of  its  authority,  as  the  rule  of  all  inward  and 
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outward  holiness.  Whoever,  therefore,  denies  the  obligation 
of  the  Sabbath  on  Christians,  denies  the  obligation  of  the 
whole  Decalogue ;  and  there  is  no  real  medium  between  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  divine  authority  of  this  sacred  institu 
tion  as  an  universal  law,  and  that  gross  corruption  of  Chris 
tianity,  generally  designated  Antinomianism. 

Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the  dilemma  into  which  the  anti- 
sabbatarians  would  push  us,  when  they  argue,  that  if  the  case 
be  so,  then  are  we  bound  to  the  same  circumstantial  exactitude 
of  obedience  as  to  this  command,  as  to  the  other  precepts  of 
the  Decalogue ;  and  therefore,  that  we  are  bound  to  observe 
the  seventh  day,  reckoning  from  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath-day. 
For,  as  the  command  is  partly  positive  and  partly  moral,  it 
may  have  circumstances  that  are  capable  of  being  altered,  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  moral  principles  on  which  it  rests, 
and  the  moral  ends  which  it  proposes.  Such  circumstances 
are  not,  indeed,  to  be  judged  of  on  our  own  authority ;  we 
must  either  have  such  general  principles  for  our  guidance  as 
have  been  revealed  by  God,  and  as  cannot,  therefore,  be  ques 
tioned,  or  some  special  authority  from  which  there  can  be  no 
just  appeal.  Now,  though  there  is  not  on  record  any  infor 
mation  of  a  divine  command  to  the  Apostles  to  change  the 
Sabbath  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  held  by  the  Jews,  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week  ;  yet,  when  we  see  that  this  was  done  in 
the  apostolic  age,  and  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Jewish  Sabbaths 
as  not  being  obligatory  upon  Christians,  whilst  he  yet  contends 
that  the  whole  moral  law  is  obligatory  upon  them,  the  fair 
inference  is,  that  this  change  of  the  day  was  made  by  divine 
direction.  But  it  is  more  than  inference  that  the  change  was 
made  under  the  sanction  of  inspired  men  ;  and  those  men  the 
appointed  rulers  in  the  church  of  Christ,  whose  business  it 
was  "  to  set  all  things  in  order"  which  pertained  to  its  worship 
and  moral  government.  We  may  rest  well  enough  satisfied 
with  this,  that  as  a  Sabbath  is  obligatory  upon  us,  we  act 
under  apostolic  authority  for  observing  it  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  and  thus  commemorate  at  once  the  creation  and 
redemption  of  the  world. 

Thus,  even  if  it  were  conceded  that  the  change  of  the  day 
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was  made  by  agreement  of  the  Apostles,  without  express  direc 
tion  from  Christ, — which  is  not  probable, — it  is  certain  that  it 
was  not  done  without  express  authority  confided  to  them  by 
Christ ;  but  it  would  not  even  follow  from  this  change  that 
they  did  in  reality  make  any  alteration  in  the  law  of  the  Sab 
bath,  either  as  it  stands  at  the  time  of  its  original  institution, 
at  the  close  of  the  creation,  or  in  the  Decalogue  of  Moses. 
The  same  portion  of  time  which  constituted  the  seventh  day 
from  the  creation  could  not  be  observed  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  and  it  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the  original  law 
expresses  more  than  that  the  seventh  day,  or  one  day  in  seven, 
the  seventh  day  after  six  days  of  labour,  should  be  thus  appro 
priated,  from  whatever  point  the  enumeration  might  set  out, 
or  the  hebdomadal  cycle  begin  ;  for  if  more  had  been  intended, 
then  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  establish  a  rule  for  the 
reckoning  of  days  themselves,  which  has  been  different  in  dif 
ferent  nations,  some  reckoning  from  evening  to  evening,  as  the 
Jews  now  do,  others  from  midnight  to  midnight,  &c.;  so  that 
those  persons  in  this  country  and  in  America,  who  hold  their 
Sabbath  on  Saturday,  under  the  notion  of  exactly  conforming 
to  the  Old  Testament,  and  yet  calculate  the  days  from  mid 
night  to  midnight,  have  no  assurance  at  all  that  they  do  not 
desecrate  a  part  of  the  original  Sabbath,  which  might  begin, 
as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  now,  on  Friday  evening ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  hallow  a  portion  of  a  common  day,  by  extending  the 
Sabbath  beyond  Saturday  evening.  Even  if  this  were  ascer 
tained,  the  differences  of  latitude  would  throw  the  whole  into 
disorder ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  an  universal  law  should 
have  been  fettered  with  that  circumstantial  exactness  which 
would  have  rendered  difficult,  and  sometimes  doubtful,  astro 
nomical  calculations  necessary,  in  order  to  its  being  obeyed 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  Lawgiver. 

"Accordingly  we  find,"  says  the  author,  "  that  in  the  original 
institution,  it  is  stated  in  general  terms,  that  God  blessed  and 
sanctified  the  seventh  day ;  which  must,  undoubtedly,  imply 
the  sanctity  of  every  seventh  day ;  but  not  that  it  is  to  be 
subsequently  reckoned  from  the  first  demiurgic  day.  Had 
this  been  included  in  the  command  of  the  Almighty,  some 
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thing,  it  is  probable,  would  have  been  added  declaratory  of 
the  intention  ;  whereas,  expressions  the  most  undefined  arc 
employed  ;  not  a  syllable  is  uttered  concerning  the  order  and 
number  of  the  days  ;  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed 
that  the  command  is  truly  obeyed  by  the  separation  of  every 
seventh  day  from  common  to  sacred  purposes,  at  whatever 
given  time  the  cycle  may  commence.  The  difference  in  the 
mode  of  expression  here,  from  that  which  the  sacred  historian 
has  used  in  the  first  chapter,  is  very  remarkable.  At  the  con 
clusion  of  each  division  of  the  work  of  creation,  he  says,  '  The 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day,'  and  so  on  ;  but 
at  the  termination  of  the  whole  he  merely  calls  it  the  seventh 
day  ;  a  diversity  of  phrase  which — as  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  every  idea  of  inspiration  to  suppose  it  undesigned — must 
have  been  intended  to  denote  a  day,  leaving  it  to  each  people 
as  to  what  manner  it  is  to  be  reckoned.  The  term  obviously 
imports  the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  round  its  axis,  while 
it  is  left  undetermined  whether  it  shall  be  counted  from  even 
ing  or  morning,  from  noon  or  midnight.  The  terms  of  the 
law  are,  '  Remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six 
days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work  ;  but  the  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.1  '  For  in  six  days 
the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them 
is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed 
the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it.1  With  respect  to  time,  it 
is  here  mentioned  in  the  same  indefinite  manner  as  at  its  pri 
meval  institution,  nothing  more  being  expressly  required  than 
to  observe  a  day  of  sacred  rest  after  every  six  days  of  labour ; 
the  seventh  day  is  to  be  kept  holy,  but  not  a  word  is  said  as 
to  what  epoch  the  commencement  of  the  series  is  to  be  referred ; 
nor  could  the  Hebrews  have  determined  from  the  Decalogue 
what  day  of  the  week  was  to  be  kept  as  their  Sabbath.  The 
precept  is  not,  Remember  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  to 
keep  it  holy,  but,  'Remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it 
holy ; '  and,  in  the  following  explication  of  these  expressions, 
it  is  not  said  that  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  is  the  Sabbath, 
but,  without  restriction, '  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  ; '  not  the  seventh  according  to  any  parti- 
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cular  method  of  computing  the  septenary  cycle,  but,  in  refer 
ence  to  the  six  before  mentioned,  every  seventh  day  in  rota 
tion,  after  six  of  labour."  (Pages  252—254.) 

Thus  that  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  Decalogue,  which, 
on  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  shown  to  be 
obligatory  upon  Christians,  leaves  the  computation  of  the 
hebdomadal  cycle  undetermined  ;  and,  after  six  days  of  labour, 
enjoins  the  seventh  as  the  Sabbath,  to  which  the  Christian 
practice  as  exactly  conforms  as  the  Jewish.  It  is  not,  how 
ever,  to  be  left  to  every  individual  to  determine  which  day 
should  be  his  Sabbath,  though  he  should  fulfil  the  law  so  far 
as  to  abstract  the  seventh  part  of  his  time  from  labour.  It 
was  ordained  for  worship,  for  public  worship;  and,  for  this  end, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  uniformly  observed 
by  a  whole  community  at  the  same  time.  The  divine 
Legislator  of  the  Jews  here  interposed,  by  special  direction, 
as  to  this  people.  The  first  Sabbath  kept  in  the  wilderness 
was  calculated  from  the  first  day  in  which  the  manna  fell,  and 
with  no  apparent  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  By 
apostolic  authority,  it  is  fixed  for  us  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  great  ends  for  which  it  was 
established — that  it  should  be  a  "  day  of  holy  convocation  " — 
is  secured. 

From  these  preliminary  remarks  we  turn  more  immediately 
to  the  work  before  us,  on  which  we  must  bestow  very  warm 
commendation,  for  its  clear  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  this 
important  subject,  in  its  various  bearings  ;  though,  in  one  or 
two  particulars,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  offer  some  excep 
tions.  After  some  just  and  forcible  observations  on  the  politi 
cal  advantages  of  sabbatical  appointments,  the  author  proceeds 
to  prove  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  from  its  first 
institution ;  this  is  an  able  and  well-argued  chapter.  It  is 
known  that  among  some  Divines  of  the  English  Church,  of 
considerable  name,  the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath  at  the 
creation  of  the  world  has  been  denied.  All  the  Churches  of 
the  Reformation  did  not,  indeed,  agree  in  their  views  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  but  the  Reformers  of  England  and  Scotland  gene 
rally  adopted  the  strict  and  scriptural  view  ;  and,  after  them. 
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the  Puritans.  The  opponents  of  the  Puritans,  in  their  con 
troversy  with  them,  and  especially  after  the  Restoration,  asso 
ciated  the  strict  keeping  of  the  Sabbath-day  with  hypocrisy 
and  disaffection ;  and  no  small  degree  of  ingenuity  and  learn 
ing  was  employed  to  prove  that,  in  the  intervals  of  public 
worship,  pleasure  or  business  might  be  lawfully  pursued,  and 
that  this  Christian  festival  stood  on  entirely  different  grounds 
from  that  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  appointment  of  the 
Sabbath  for  man,  at  the  close  of  the  creation,  was  unfriendly 
to  this  notion  ;  and  the  effort,  therefore,  was  to  explain  away 
the  testimony  of  Moses  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  by  alleging 
that  the  Sabbath  is  there  mentioned  by  proiepsis,  or  anticipa 
tion.  Of  the  arguments  of  this  class  of  Divines,  Paley  availed 
himself,  in  his  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  has  become  the 
most  popular  authority  on  this  side  of  the  question  ;  our 
author,  therefore,  very  properly  addresses  himself  to  refute 
his  crude  and  dangerous  positions. 

From  the  second  chapter  we  give  the  following  extract : — 
"  Among  those  who  have  held  that  the  Pentateuchal  record 
above-cited  is  proleptical,  and  that  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  con 
sidered  a  part  of  the  peculiar  laws  of  the  Jewish  polity,  no 
one  has  displayed  more  ability  than  Dr.  Paley.  Others  on 
the  same  side  have  exhibited  far  more  extensive  learning,  and 
have  exercised  much  more  patient  research  ;  but,  for  acuteness 
of  intellect,  for  coolness  of  judgment,  and  a  habit  of  perspica 
cious  reasoning,  he  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  excelled.  The 
arguments  which  he  has  approved  must  be  allowed  to  be  the 
chief  strength  of  the  cause ;  and  as  he  is  at  once  the  most 
judicious  and  most  popular  of  its  advocates,  all  that  he  has 
advanced  demands  a  careful  and  candid  examination.  The 
doctrine  which  he  maintains  is,  that  the  Sabbath  was  not 
instituted  at  the  creation ;  that  it  was  designed  for  the  Jews 
only ;  that  the  assembling  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  for 
the  purpose  of  public  worship,  is  a  law  of  Christianity,  of 
divine  appointment ;  but  that  the  resting  on  it  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  attendance  on  these  assemblies,  is  an  ordinance 
of  human  institution  ;  binding,  nevertheless,  upon  the  con 
science  of  every  individual  of  a  country  in  which  a  weekly 
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Sabbath  is  established,  for  the  sake  of  the  beneficial  purposes 
which  the  public  and  regular  observance  of  it  promotes,  and 
recommended,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  the  divine  approba 
tion,  by  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  what  God  was  pleased  to 
make  a  solemn  part  of  the  law  which  he  delivered  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  by  its  subserviency  to  many  of  the  same 
uses.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  this  very  able  writer  in  his 
4  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy;1  a  doctrine  which  places 
the  Sabbath  on  the  footing  of  civil  laws,  recommended  by 
their  expediency,  and  which,  being  sanctioned  by  so  high  an 
authority,  has,  probably,  given  great  encouragement  to  the  lax 
notions  concerning  the  Sabbath  which  unhappily  prevail. 

"  Dr.  Paley's  principal  argument  is,  that  the  first  institu 
tion  of  the  Sabbath  took  place  during  the  sojourning  of  the 
Jews  in  the  wilderness.  Upon  the  complaint  of  the  people 
for  want  of  food,  God  was  pleased  to  provide  for  their  relief 
by  a  miraculous  supply  of  manna,  which  was  found  every 
morning  upon  the  ground  about  the  camp  :  s  And  they  gathered 
it  every  morning,  every  man  according  to  his  eating :  And 
when  the  sun  waxed  hot,  it  melted.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  on  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as  much  bread,  two 
oiners  for  one  man ;  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congregation 
came  and  told  Moses.  And  he  said  unto  them,  This  is  that 
which  the  Lord  hath  said,  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord  :  Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day, 
and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe  ;  and  that  which  remaineth  over, 
lay  up  for  you,  to  be  kept  until  the  morning.  And  they  laid 
it  up  till  the  morning,  as  Moses  bade ;  and  it  did  not  stink,"* 
(as  it  had  done  before  when  some  of  them  left  it  till  the 
morning,)  '  neither  was  there  any  worm  therein.  And  Moses 
said,  Eat  that  to-day,  for  to-day  is  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord  ; 
to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field.  Six  days  ye  shall 
gather  it ;  but  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it 
there  shall  be  none.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  went 
out  some  of  the  people  on  the  seventh  day  for  to  gather,  and 
they  found  none.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How  long 
refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws  ?  See,  for 
that  the  Lord  hath  given  vou  the  Sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth 
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you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days ;  abide  ye  every 
man  in  his  place,  let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh 
day.  So  the  people  rested  on  the  seventh  day."* 

"  From  this  passage  Dr.  Paley  infers  that  the  Sabbath  was 
first  instituted  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  to  preclude  the  possi 
bility  of  misrepresenting  his  argument,  I  will  quote  his  own 
words  :  ''Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  transaction  in  the  wilderness 
above-recited  was  the  first  actual  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 
For  if  the  Sabbath  had  been  instituted  at  the  time  of  the  cre 
ation,  as  the  words  in  Genesis  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  import ; 
and  if  it  had  been  observed  all  along  from  that  time  to  the 
departure  of  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt,  a  period  of  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  ;  it  appears  unaccountable  that  no 
mention  of  it,  no  occasion  of  even  the  obscurest  allusion  to  it, 
should  occur,  either  in  the  general  history  of  the  world  before 
the  call  of  Abraham,  which  contains,  we  admit,  only  a  few 
memoirs  of  its  early  ages,  and  those  extremely  abridged ;  or, 
which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  in  that  of  the  lives  of  the 
first  three  Jewish  Patriarchs,  which,  in  many  parts  of  the 
account,  is  sufficiently  circumstantial  and  domestic.  Nor  is 
there,  in  the  passage  above-quoted  from  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
Exodus,  any  intimation  that  the  Sabbath,  when  appointed  to 
be  observed,  was  only  the  revival  of  an  ancient  institution, 
which  had  been  neglected,  forgotten,  or  suspended  ;  nor  is 
any  such  neglect  imputed  either  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world,  or  to  any  part  of  the  family  of  Noah  ;  nor,  lastly,  is 
any  permission  recorded  to  dispense  with  the  institution  during 
the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  or  on  any  other  public 
emergency.1* 

"  As  to  the  first  part  of  this  reasoning,  if  it  were  granted 
that  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  ages  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  Sabbath,  nor  even  the  obscurest  allusion  to  it,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  appointed  previous  to  the 
departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  If  instituted 
at  the  creation,  the  memory  of  it  might  have  been  forgotten  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  growing  corruption  of  the  world  ;  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  it  might  have  been  observed  by  the 
Patriarchs,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  narrative 
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of  their  lives,  winch,  however  circumstantial  in  some  particulars, 
is,  upon  the  whole,  very  brief  and  compendious.  There  are 
omissions  in  the  sacred  history  much  more  extraordinary. 
Excepting  JacoVs  supplication  at  Bethel,  scarcely  a  single 
allusion  to  prayer  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Pentateuch  ;  yet, 
considering  the  eminent  piety  of  the  worthies  recorded  in  it, 
we  cannot  doubt  the  frequency  of  their  devotional  exercises. 
Circumcision,  being  the  sign  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham, 
was  beyond  all  question  punctually  observed  by  the  Israelites  ; 
yet,  from  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  no  particular  instance  is 
recorded  of  it  till  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  comprehending  a 
period  of  about  fifteen  hundred  years.  No  express  mention 
of  the  Sabbath  occurs  in  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
the  First  and  Second  of  Samuel,  or  the  First  of  Kings,  though 
it  was  doubtless  regularly  observed  all  the  time  included  in 
these  histories.  In  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  and  the  First 
and  Second  of  Chronicles,  it  is  mentioned  only  twelve  times, 
and  some  of  them  are  merely  repetitions  of  the  same  instance. 
If  the  Sabbath  is  so  seldom  spoken  of  in  this  long  historical 
series,  it  can  be  nothing  wonderful  if  it  should  not  be  men 
tioned  in  the  summary  account  of  the  patriarchal  ages. 

ct  But  though  the  Sabbath  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  antediluvian  and  patriarchal  ages,  the  observance 
of  it  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  division  of  time  into  weeks. 
In  relating  the  catastrophe  of  the  flood,  the  historian  informs 
us,  that  Noah,  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  opened  the  window 
of  the  ark ;  '  and  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days,  and  again 
he  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark ;  and  the  dove  came  in 
to  him  in  the  evening,  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive-leaf 
plucked  off.  So  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were  abated  from 
off  the  earth.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days,  and  sent 
forth  the  dove,  which  returned  not  again  unto  him  any  more."* 
The  term  '  week1  is  used  by  Laban  in  reference  to  the  nuptials 
of  Leah,  when  he  says,  'Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will  give 
thee  this  also,  for  the  service  which  thou  shalt  serve  with  me 
yet  seven  other  yea's.1  A  week  of  days  is  here  plainly 
signified,  the  same  portion  of  time  which,  in  succeeding  ages, 
was  set  apart  for  nuptial  festivities,  as  appears  from  the  Book 
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of  Esther,  where  the  marriage-feast  of  Vashti  lasted  seven  days, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  account  of  Samson's  marriage- 
feast.  Joseph  and  his  brethren  mourned  for  their  father 
Jacob  seven  days. 

"  That  the  computation  of  time  by  weeks  obtained  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity  appears  from  the  traditionary  and 
written  records  of  all  nations,  the  numerous  and  undeniable 
testimonies  of  which  have  been  so  often  collected  and  dis 
played,  that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  repeat  them. 

"  Combining  all  these  testimonies  together,  they  fully 
establish  the  primitive  custom  of  measuring  time  by  the  division 
of  weeks  ;  and  prevailing  as  it  did  among  nations  separated  by 
distance,  having  no  mutual  intercourse,  and  wholly  distinct  in 
manners,  it  must  have  originated  from  one  common  source, 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  any  other  than  the 
memory  of  the  creation  preserved  in  the  Noahic  family,  and 
handed  down  to  their  posterities.  The  computation  by  days, 
months,  and  years,  arises  from  obvious  causes, — the  revolution 
of  the  moon,  and  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolutions  of  the 
sun  ;  but  the  division  of  time  by  periods  of  seven  days  has 
no  foundation  in  any  natural  or  visible  septenary  change ;  it 
must  therefore  have  originated  from  some  positive  appointment, 
or  some  tradition  anterior  to  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  which 
cannot  well  be  any  other  than  the  memory  of  the  creation  and 
primeval  blessing  of  the  seventh  day. 

"  Dr.  Paley's  next  argument  is,  that  '  there  is  not  in  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodus  any  intimation  that  the  Sabbath, 
when  appointed  to  be  observed,  was  only  the  revival  of  an 
ancient  institution  which  had  been  neglected,  forgotten,  or  sus 
pended.'  The  contrary,  however,  seems  the  more  natural 
inference  from  the  narrative.  It  is  mentioned  exactly  in  the 
way  an  historian  would,  who  had  occasion  to  speak  of  a  well- 
known  institution.  For  instance :  When  the  people  were 
astonished  at  the  double  supply  of  manna  on  the  sixth  day, 
Moses  observes,  4  This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said,  To 
morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord  ;'  which, 
as  far  as  we  know,  was  never  said  previously  to  this  transaction, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  creation.  This  surely  is  the  language 
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of  a  man  referring  to  a  matter  with  which  the  people  were 
already  acquainted,  and  recalling  it  to  their  remembrance.  In 
the  fifth  verse  God  promises  on  the  sixth  day  twice  as  much  as 
they  gather  daily.  For  this  no  reason  is  given,  which  seems  to 
imply  that  it  was  already  known  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
Such  a  promise  without  some  cause  being  assigned  for  so  extra 
ordinary  a  circumstance  would  have  been  strange  indeed;  and 
if  the  reason  had  been,  that  the  seventh  day  was  now  for  the 
first  time  to  be  appointed  a  festival,  in  which  no  work  was  to  be 
done,  would  not  the  author  have  stated  this  circumstance  ? 
Again,  it  is  said,  '  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it ;  but  on  the 
seventh  day,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none ; 
and,  '  for  that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  therefore 
he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days.1  Here 
the  Sabbath  is  spoken  of  as  an  ordinance  with  which  the  people 
were  familiar.  A  double  quantity  of  manna  was  given  on  the 
sixth  day,  because  the  following  day,  as  they  well  knew,  was 
the  Sabbath,  in  which  God  rested  from  his  work,  and  which 
was  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  holy  to  the  Lord.  It  is 
likewise  mentioned  incidentally,  as  it  were,  in  the  recital 
of  the  miraculous  supply  of  manna,  without  any  notice  of  its 
being  enjoined  upon  that  occasion  for  the  first  time,  which 
would  be  a  very  surprising  circumstance  had  it  been  the  original 
establishment  of  the  Sabbath.  In  short,  the  entire  phraseology 
in  the  account  of  this  remarkable  transaction  accords  with  the 
supposition,  and  with  it  alone,  that  the  Sabbath  had  been  long 
established,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Israelites. 

"  That  no  neglect  of  the  Sabbath  is  'imputed  either  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  or  to  any  part  of  the  family 
of  Noah,1  is  very  true  ;  but,  so  far  from  there  being  any  proof 
of  such  negligence,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen, 
much  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  duly  observed  by  the 
pious  Sethites  of  the  old  world,  and,  after  the  deluge,  by  the 
virtuous  line  of  Shem.  True,  likewise,  it  is,  that  there  is  not 
'  any  permission  recorded  to  dispense  with  the  institution 
during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  or  on  any  other 
public  emergency.'  But  where  is  the  evidence  that  such  a 
permission  would  be  consistent  with  the  divine  wisdom  ?  And 
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if  not,  none  such  would  either  be  given  or  recorded.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  silence  of  Scripture  concern 
ing  such  a  circumstance  can  furnish  an  argument  in  vindication 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  Sabbath  was  first  appointed  in  the 
wilderness.  To  allege  it  for  this  purpose,  is  just  as  inconclu 
sive  as  it  would  be  to  argue,  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted 
subsequent  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylonia,  because 
neither  the  observance  of  it,  nor  any  permission  to  dispense 
with  it  during  the  captivity,  is  recorded  in  Scripture. 

"  The  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  next 
adduced  by  Dr.  Paley,  and  he  pronounces  it  not  inconsistent 
with  his  opinion ;  '  for  as  the  seventh  day  was  erected  into  a 
Sabbath,  on  account  of  God's  resting  upon  that  day  from  the 
work  of  creation,  it  was  natural  enough  in  the  historian,  when 
he  had  related  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  of  God's  ceasing 
from  it  on  the  seventh  day,  to  add,  And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  on  it  he  had 
rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made ; 
although  the  blessing  and  sanctification,  that  is,  the  religious 
distinction  and  appropriation,  of  that  day,  were  not  actually 
made  till  many  ages  afterwards.  The  words  do  not  assert, 
that  God  then  blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day,  but  that 
he  blessed  and  sanctified  it  for  that  reason  ;  and  if  any  ask 
why  the  Sabbath,  or  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  was 
then  mentioned,  if  it  were  not  then  appointed,  the  answer  is  at 
hand, — the  order  of  connexion,  and  not  of  time,  introduced 
the  mention  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  history  of  the  subject 
which  it  was  ordained  to  commemorate.'* 

"  That  the  Hebrew  historian,  in  the  passage  here  referred 
to,  uses  a  prolcpsis  or  anticipation,  and  alludes  to  the  Mosaical 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  is  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  ;  by  Waehner,  Heidegger,  Beausobre,  by  Le  Clerc, 
Rosenmuller,  Geddes,  Dawson,  and  other  commentators,  and 
by  the  general  stream  of  those  writers  who  regard  the  Sabbath 
as  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  Yet  this  opinion  is  built  upon  the 
assumption,  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  not  written  till  after 
the  giving  of  the  law  ;  which  may  be  the  fact,  but  of  which 
most  unquestionably  there  is  no  proof.  But  waving  this  con- 
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sideration,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  violence 
to  the  sacred  text,  than  is  offered  by  this  interpretation.  It 
attributes  to  the  inspired  author,  the  absurd  assertion,  that 
God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  works  which  he 
had  made,  and  therefore  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  after,  God  blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day.  It 
may  as  well  be  imagined  that  God  had  finished  his  work  on  the 
seventh  day,  but  rested  on  some  other  seventh  day,  as  that  he 
rested  the  day  following  the  work  of  creation,  and  afterwards 
blessed  and  sanctified  another.  Not  the  slightest  evidence 
appears  for  believing  that  Moses  followed  '  the  order  of  con 
nexion,  and  not  of  time ;'  for  no  reasonable  motive  can  be 
assigned  for  then  introducing  the  mention  of  it,  if  it  was  not 
then  appointed.  The  design  of  the  sacred  historian  clearly  is, 
to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world  ;  and  both 
the  resting  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  blessing  it,  have  too 
close  a  connexion  to  be  separated  ;  if  the  one  took  place  imme 
diately  after  the  work  of  creation  was  concluded,  so  did  the 
other.  To  the  account  of  the  production  of  the  universe,  the 
whole  narrative  is  confined  ;  there  is  no  intimation  of  subse 
quent  events,  nor  the  most  distant  allusion  to  Jewish  cere 
monies  ;  and  it  would  be  most  astonishing  if  the  writer 
deserted  his  grand  object  to  mention  one  of  the  Hebrew 
ordinances  which  was  not  appointed  till  ages  afterwards. 

"  But  according  to  Dr.  Geddes,  the  opinion  of  a  prolepsis 
derives  some  confirmation  from  the  original  Hebrew,  which  he 
renders,  '  On  the  sixth  day,  God  completed  all  the  work  which 
he  had  to  do  ;  and  on  the  seventh  day,  ceased  from  doing  any 
of  his  works.  God,  therefore,  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
made  it  holy,  because  on  it  he  ceased  from  all  his  works, 
which  he  had  ordained  to  do.1  This  version,  he  says,  is  '  in 
the  supposition  that  the  writer  refers  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ;' 
of  course  it  was  designedly  adapted  to  an  hypothesis ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  suspicious  circumstance,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  how  it  differs  in  sense  from  the  received  translation, 
as  it  leaves  the  question  entirely  undecided  when  this  blessing 
and  sanctification  took  place.  The  proposed  version,  however, 
is  opposed  by  those  in  the  Polyglott,  and  by  the  generality 
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of  translators,  who  render  the  particle  vau,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  verse,  as  a  copulative,  not  as  an  illative  ;  and  it  is 
surprising  how  a  sound  Hebrew  scholar  can  translate  it  other 
wise.  In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  violent  and  unnatural 
than  the  proleptical  interpretation  ;  and  if  we  add,  that  it  rests 
upon  the  unproved  assumption,  that  the  record  in  question  was 
written  after  the  delivery  of  the  law,  it  must  appear  so  devoid 
of  critical  support,  as  not  to  require  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
rejecting  it."  (Pages  32—51.) 

This  extract  will  present  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner. 
The  main  arguments  of  those  who  deny  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  satisfactorily  answered  ; 
and  for  the  minor  arguments  and  criticisms  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  itself.  A  great  point  is  undoubtedly  gained  by 
establishing,  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is  historically 
narrated  in  Genesis  ;  for  it  follows  from  thence,  that  it  is  a 
law,  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but  an  institution  designed  for 
all  men.  God  blessed  it,  and  sanctified  it,  not  certainly  for 
himself,  but  for  his  creatures  ;  that  it  might  be  a  day  of  bless 
ing  to  them,  and  be  set  apart,  not  only  from  unholy,  but 
common,  uses. 

The  obligation  of  a  sabbatical  observance  upon  Christians 
being  established,  the  inquiry  which  naturally  follows  is,  In 
what  manner  this  great  festival,  at  once  so  ancient  and  vene 
rable,  and  intended  to  commemorate  events  so  illustrious  and 
so  important  to  mankind,  is  to  be  celebrated  ?  Into  this  our 
author  has  largely  entered  ;  and  though  there  are  points  in 
which  we  think  he  has  conceded  somewhat  too  much,  his 
general  principles  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  scriptural ; 
they  are  too,  in  some  respects,  happily  at  variance  with  the 
concessions,  in  which  he  has  somewhat  leaned  to  the  side 
of  laxity. 

Mr.  Holden  occasionally  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  settling 
rules  of  Sabbath  observance.  We  think,  in  this  respect,  he 
too  often  follows  the  example  of  those  writers  whose  views  he 
is  laudably  anxious  to  counteract,  and  to  whom  he  has  shown 
himself  much  superior  in  investigation  and  argument.  It  is 
true,  that  we  have  not  many  particular  rules  given  us  in  Scrip- 
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ture  for  our  direction ;  but  the  application  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  general  directory  is  not  difficult.  We  allow  that 
it  requires  judgment,  and  prudence,  and  charity,  and,  above 
all,  a  mind  well-disposed  to  the  spiritual  employment  of  the 
Sabbath,  to  make  the  application.  But  this  is  the  case  with 
other  precepts  also  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  loving  our  neigh 
bour  as  ourselves  ;  with  respect  to  which  we  seldom  hear  any 
complaint,  that  it  is  difficult  in  the  application.  But,  even 
if  some  want  of  special  direction  should  be  felt,  this  can  only 
affect  minor  details  ;  and,  probably,  the  matter  has  been  so 
arranged  by  the  Lawgiver,  to  "  try  us,  and  prove  us,  and  to 
know  what  is  in  our  heart."  Something  may  have  been  left, 
in  this  case,  for  the  exercise  of  spontaneous  obedience ;  for 
that  generous  construction  of  the  precept  which  will  be  dic 
tated  by  devotion  and  gratitude;  and  for  the  creation  and 
operation  of  a  feeling  of  indignant  shame,  that  the  one  day 
which  God  has  reserved  to  himself,  should  be  grudged  to  him, 
and  trenched  upon  by  every  petty  excuse  of  convenience, 
interest,  or  sloth,  and  pared  down,  and  negotiated  for,  in  the 
spirit  of  one  who  seeks  to  overreach  another.  Of  this  we  may 
be  assured,  that  he  who  is  most  anxious  to  find  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  will,  in  most  cases,  be  a  defaulter  upon 
even  his  own  estimate  of  the  general  duty. 

The  only  real  difficulties  with  which  men  have  entangled 
themselves,  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  clear  and  decided 
views  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  as  it  is  a  matter  of  express 
revelation,  and  which  the  author  has  so  ably  assisted  his 
readers  to  acquire.  There  are  two  extremes,  either  of  which 
must  be  fertile  of  perplexity.  The  first  is,  to  regard  the 
Sabbath  as  a  prudential  institution,  adopted  by  the  primitive 
church,  and  resting  upon  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority ;  a 
notion  which  has  been  before  refuted.  For  if  this  theory  be 
adopted,  it  is  impossible  to  find  satisfactory  rules,  either  in 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  applicable  to  the  subject ;  and 
we  may,  therefore,  cease  to  wonder  at  that  variety  of  opinions, 
and  those  vacillations  between  duty  and  license,  which  have 
been  found  in  different  churches,  and  among  their  theological 
writers.  The  difficulty  of  establishing  any  rule  at  all,  to 
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which  conscience  is  strictly  amenable,  is  most  evident,  and 
entirely  insuperable  ;  and  men  in  vain  attempt  to  make  a 
partial  Sabbath  by  their  own  authority,  when  they  reject  "  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
proper  distinction  is  not  preserved  between  the  moral  law 
of  the  Jews,  which  re-enacts  the  still  more  ancient  law  of  the 
Sabbath,  (which  law  we  have  seen  to  be  obligatory  upon  all 
Christians,  to  the  end  of  time,)  and  the  political  and  ceremo 
nial  law  of  that  people,  which  contains  particular  rules  as  to 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  thus  fixing  both  the  day  on 
which  it  was  to  be  held,  namely,  the  seventh  of  the  week, 
and  issuing  certain  prohibitions  not  applicable  to  all  people, — 
and  which  branch  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  Christ, — difficulties  will  arise  from  this  quarter.  One  will 
respect  the  day ;  another  the  hour  of  the  diurnal  circle  from 
which  the  Sabbath  must  commence.  Some  difficulties  will 
arise  from  the  inconvenience  or  impossibility  of  accommodat 
ing  the  Judaical  precepts  to  countries  and  manners  totally 
dissimilar ;  and  others,  from  the  degree  of  civil  delinquency 
and  amenableness  with  which  violations  of  the  Sabbath  ought 
to  be  marked  in  a  Christian  state.  The  kindling  of  fires,  for 
instance,  in  their  dwellings,  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  ;  but 
for  extending  this  to  harsher  climates,  there  is  no  authority  ; 
and  this  rule  would  there  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  bodily 
suffering,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  danger  to  health,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  that  merciful  and  festival  character,  which 
the  Sabbath  was  designed  every  where  to  bear.  The  same 
observation  may  apply  to  the  cooking  of  victuals,  which  was 
also  prohibited  to  the  Jews  by  express  command.  To  the 
gathering  of  sticks  on  the  Sabbath,  the  penalty  of  death  was 
assigned,  on  one  occasion,  for  reasons  probably  arising  out 
of  the  theocratical  government  of  the  Jews  ;  but  surely  this 
is  no  precedent  for  making  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath  a 
capital  crime,  in  the  code  of  a  Christian  country. 

Between  the  Decalogue  and  the  political  and  ceremonial 
laws  which  followed,  there  is  a  marked  distinction.  They 
were  given  at  two  different  times,  and  in  a  different  manner; 
and,  above  all,  the  former  is  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
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ment,  as  of  perpetual  obligation  ;  the  other  as  peculiar,  and  as 
abolished  by  Christ.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  this, 
that  those  precepts  in  the  Levitical  code,  which  relate  to  the 
Sabbath,  are  of  no  use  to  us.  They  show  us  how  the  general 
law  was  carried  into  its  detail  of  application,  by  the  great 
Legislator,  who  condescended  to  be  at  once  a  civil  and  an 
ecclesiastical  Governor  of  that  chosen  people  ;  and  though  they 
are  not,  in  all  respects,  binding  upon  us,  in  their  full  form, 
they  all  embody  general  interpretations  of  the  fourth  command 
of  the  Decalogue,  to  which,  in  cases  where  they  are  applicable 
to  a  people  otherwise  circumstanced,  respect  is  reverendly  and 
devoutly  to  be  had.  The  prohibition  to  buy  and  sell  on  the 
Sabbath,  is  as  applicable  to  us  as  to  the  Jews  ;  so  is  the  for 
bidding  of  travelling  on  the  Sabbath,  except  for  purposes  of 
religion,  which  was  allowed  to  them  also.  If  we  may  lawfully 
kindle  fires  in  our  dwellings,  yet  we  may  learn  from  the  law 
peculiar  to  the  Jews,  to  keep  domestic  services  under  restraint ; 
if  we  may  cook  victuals  for  necessity  and  comfort,  we  are  to 
be  restrained  from  feasting ;  if  violations  of  the  Sabbath  are 
not  to  be  made  capital  crimes  by  Christian  Governors,  the 
enforcement  of  a  decent  external  observance  of  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath  is  a  lawful  use  of  power,  and  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  Magistrate. 

But  the  rules  by  which  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
clearly  explained  will  be  found  in  abundant  copiousness  and 
evidence  in  the  original  command ;  in  the  Decalogue ;  in 
incidental  passages  of  Scripture,  which  refer  not  so  much  to 
the  political  law  of  the  Jews,  as  to  the  universal  moral  code  ; 
and  in  the  discourses  and  acts  of  Christ,  and  his  Apostles  ; 
so  that,  independent  of  the  Levitical  code,  we  have  abundant 
guidance.  It  is  a  day  of  rest  from  worldly  pursuits  ;  a  day 
sanctified,  that  is,  set  apart  for  holy  uses,  which  are  the  proper 
and  the  only  lawful  occupations  of  the  day ;  it  is  a  day  of 
public  worship,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  "  of 
holy  convocation,"  or  assembly ; — a  day  for  the  exercise 
of  mercy  to  man  and  beast ; — a  day  for  the  devout  commemo 
ration,  by  religious  acts  and  meditations,  of  the  creation  and 
redemption  of  the  world  ;  and,  consequently,  for  the  cultiva- 
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tion  of  that  spirit  which  is  suitable  to  such  exercises,  by  laying 
aside  all  worldly  cares  and  pleasures ;  to  which  holy  exercises 
there  is  to  be  a  full  appropriation  of  the  seventh  part  of  our 
time ;  necessary  sleep,  and  engagements  of  real  necessity,  as 
explained  by  our  Saviour,  only  being  excluded.  To  illustrate 
some  of  these  heads,  we  extract  several  important  observations 
of  our  author ;  leaving  some  remarks  for  the  close.  Our 

extracts  first  respect  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  the  following  extract,  an  important  point  is  touched 
upon ;  but  which,  we  think,  the  author  has  not  fully  brought 
to  its  right  conclusion  : — 

"  Some  modes  of  distributing  charity  are  so  nearly  allied  to 
civil  institutions,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  whether 
they  are  lawful  on  the  Lord's  day :  Thus,  the  concerns  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  of  dispensaries,  of 
benefit  clubs,  and  of  other  charitable  societies,  are  sometimes 
managed  by  committees  and  meetings  on  a  Sunday  ;  and  the 
functions  of  select  vestries,  the  appointment  of  which  has  con 
tributed  more  to  the  diminution  of  pauperism  than  any  other 
legislative  measure,  are  very  often  exercised,  especially  in 
country  places,  on  alternate  Sundays.  Of  these  the  end  is 
benevolent  and  praiseworthy,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
will  justify  the  means  ;  yet  the  conducting  of  them  on  the 
Lord's  day  partakes  so  much  of  secularity,  and  is  so  connected 
with  secular  matters,  that  he  who  doubts  its  lawfulness  may 
well  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  puritanical  rigour.  A 
total  exclusion,  however,  of  every  thing  allied  to  civil  employ 
ment,  it  is  to  be  feared,  could  not  be  effected,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  without  detriment  to  certain  charities  them 
selves.  In  reference  to  select  vestries,  it  is  questionable 
whether,  in  very  many  places,  a  sufficient  attendance  of  the 
members  could  be  obtained  on  any  other  day,  in  default  of 
which  the  object  of  that  admirable  institution  could  not  be 
secured.  Works  of  charity,  besides,  are  at  all  times  proper ; 
and  under  this  description  we  may  surely  rank  such  works  as 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
that  they  should  be  performed.  The  Apostle  exhorts  the 
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Corinthians  to  make  collections  for  the  saints  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  ;  and  if  we  are  thus  warranted  in  making  charitable 
contributions,  we  are,  by  parity  of  reason,  justified  in  ordering 
and  distributing  them  on  that  holy  season.  So  much  may  be 
said  in  defence,  or  rather  in  extenuation,  of  the  practices 
alluded  to  ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  desirable,  even  in  the  benefi 
cent  offices  of  providing  for  the  poor,  that  every  thing  wearing 
a  civil  or  secular  character  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  omitted 
on  the  Lord's  day  ;  and  it  is  only  some  evident  advantage,  or 
undeniable  expediency,  which  can  vindicate  its  employment." 
(Pages  377,  378.) 

We  wholly  dissent  from  the  concession  in  this  extract.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  necessity  cannot  be  legitimately  made  out. 
Why,  according  to  the  author,  is  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
to  be  trenched  upon  by  the  secularity  connected  with  certain 
kinds  of  charity  ?  The  reason  given  is,  that  men,  it  is  feared, 
cannot  be  found  to  give  time  on  the  week-day  to  the  manage 
ment  of  such  charities  :  Nor  will  they  ever  be  found  whilst 
the  rule  is  brought  down  to  convenience.  Men  are  to  be 
raised,  and  not  the  command  lowered.  And  when  Ministers 
perseveringly  do  their  duty,  and  but  a  few  conscientious  per 
sons  support  them,  the  whole  will  be  found  practicable  and 
easy.  Charities  are  pressed  either  upon  our  feelings  or  our 
interests,  and  sometimes  on  both ;  and  when  they  become 
painfully  pressing,  time  will  be  found  for  their  management 
without  "  robbing  God,"  and  laying  down  that  most  debasing 
of  all  principles, — that  our  sacrifices  are  to  cost  us  nothing. 
The  teaching  of  writing  in  Sunday-schools  has  been  pleaded 
for  on  the  same  assumed  ground  of  necessity ;  but  in  all  well 
and  religiously  conducted  institutions  of  this  kind,  it  has  been 
found  quite  practicable  to  accomplish  the  object  in  a  lawful 
manner ;  and  even  if  it  had  not,  there  was  no  obligation  bind 
ing  as  to  that  charity  equal  to  that  which  binds  us  to  obey  the 
law  of  God  ;  it  was  a  work  which  came  not  under  any  of  our 
Lord's  exceptions ;  it  was  a  benevolent  thing,  but  it  had  in 
it  no  character  of  mercy,  either  to  the  bodies  or  the  souls 
of  men. 

On  the  allowableness  of  works  of  necessity,  arising  out  of 
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injury  to  health,  serious  loss  of  property,  &c.,  as  mentioned 
by  our  author,  we  have  not  much  to  remark,  except  that  they 
are  too   frequently  referred  to  ;    which    serves    to   leave    an 
impression   that  they  will  frequently  occur.      We  are    well 
enough  content  to  leave  them  to  be  determined  by  "  the  sober 
discretion  of  a  believer,"  provided  that  the  person  be  really  a 
believer,  that  is,  have  an  operative  faith,  both  in  God's  threat- 
enings  and  promises  ;  and  that  his  sobriety  be  the  result  of  a 
well-informed  judgment.     But  when  it  is  said,  that  in  many 
particulars  men  will  innocently  differ,  we  demur.     In  "  many" 
particulars,  such  sober  and  believing  men  will  not,  we  think, 
differ ;    and  the    different   judgment    of  men    neither  well- 
instructed  nor  influenced  by  a  serious  faith,  will  not  be  inno 
cent.     To  the  allowance  of  recreations  on  the  Sabbath,  Mr. 
Holden  is  not  opposed  :  He  does  not,  however,  use  the  term 
in  its  common  acceptation  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  unfortunate 
that  he  has  used  it  at  all.     We  are,  indeed,  at  a  loss  to  see 
what  occupations,  which  can  be  called  "  recreations,"  can  be 
found  to  consist  with  those  excellent  general  rules  by  which  he 
piously  endeavours  to  regulate  them.     They  are  to  be  "  con 
sistent  with  the  sacred  objects  of  the  institution  ; "  they  are  to 
be  "  different  from  the  recreations  of  other  days  ; "  they  are 
not  to  "  trespass  upon  the  important  duties  of  the  Sabbath," 
as  to  time.     What,  then,  are  the  religious  duties  which  he 
considers  obligatory,  and  on  which  these  rules  as  to  recreations 
are  founded  ?     He  has  well  employed  a  whole  section  on  this 
important  inquiry,  and  has  enumerated, — regular  attendance 
on  the  public  worship  of  God,  at  least  twice  on  the  Sabbath ; 
private  prayer  ;    the  perusal  of  the   sacred  Scriptures,    and 
meditation  on  them  ;  the  reading  of  productions  of  piety  and 
devotion  ;  the  calling  forth  of  heavenly  affections  by  medita 
tion  and  retirement  ;    family  worship,    which,    however,    he 
rather  strongly  recommends    than  enjoins   as  an  authorized 
duty ;  and  religious  education.     Now,  as  the  author  dwells 
forcibly,  not  on  the  mere  performance  of  these  duties,  but 
upon  their  being  performed  with  the  heart,  and  in  an  appro 
priate  spirit,  we  may  well  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any 
thing  which  can  merit  the  name  of  "  amusement,"  or  "  recrea- 
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tions,"  can  find  any  place.  Either  liis  rules  must  give  way,  or 
these  must  be' renounced,  as  interfering,  if  not  with  the  mere 
duties  he  enjoins,  yet,  questionless,  with  their  spirit,  if  we  are 
to  understand  these  amusements  and  recreations  in  an  ordiLary 
sense.  He  appears,  however,  to  restrict  them  generally  to 
"  the  pleasures  of  domestic  society,  the  charms  of  social  con 
versation,  and  the  perusal  of  instructive  books  ;"  to  which  we 
have  nothing  to  except,  provided  that  the  tendency  and  spirit 
of  all  is  in  the  hallowed  character  of  the  day. 

Several  points  are  incidentally  touched  upon  in  this  volume 
on  which,  as  not  intimately  connected  with  its  leading  subject, 
we  do  not  enter.  Some  are  treated  with  great  ability  and 
judgment ;  others  are  not  so  ;  but,  as  a  work  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  tending  to  refute  many  bad  notions  which  have  prevailed, 
it  is  an  important  and  seasonable  publication,  going  into  every 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  either  establishing  what  the  gene 
rality  of  serious  Christians  have  considered  the  scriptural  view 
of  this  great  and  merciful  institution,  or  laying  down  the  prin 
ciples  by  which  what  is  wanting  may  be  easily  supplied  by  the 
judicious  reader. 

The  following  passage  is  a  specimen  of  the  serious  spirit  of 
the  author,  who  has  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  the 
critical  and  doctrinal  view  of  the  subject  : — 

"  Nor  should  the  duties  of  the  weekly  festival  be  regarded 
as  a  task  and  labour,  so  much  as  a  recreation  and  enjoyment. 
Easy  is  the  yoke  of  Christ,  light  is  the  burden  laid  upon  us  by 
our  vocation  ;  and  the  service  of  a  God  whose  perfections  we 
adore,  and  whose  mercies  we  love,  calls  into  exertion  the 
sweetest  affections  of  the  soul.  No  happier  moments  are 
experienced  than  in  the  performance  of  holy  offices,  in  which 
the  whole  heart  is  poured  forth  in  love,  and  gratitude,  and 
blessing,  and  praise  to  its  Creator.  Delightful  are  the  emo 
tions  of  those  who,  harassed  with  terrestrial  cares,  or  satiated 
with  the  empty  gratifications  of  life,  refresh  their  fainting 
spirits  with  the  weekly  pleasures  of  religion.  How  contempti 
ble  are  all  the  pursuits  of  a  world  which  passeth  away  as  a 
shadow,  compared  with  the  enraptured  employment  of  wor 
shipping  the  Lord  of  lords !  With  conscious  satisfaction 
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thence  arising,  the  exulting  hope  is  kindled  that,  by  such  pre 
paration,  the  soul  is  fitting  itself  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  blessed 
immortality.  All  earthly  joys  fade  away  in  comparison  of 
the  sacred  transports  of  a  soul  in  communion  with  God.  The 
fellowship  of  kindred  spirits  in  the  same  duties,  gives  a  warmer 
glow  to  piety,  and  awakens  in  the  heart  whatever  is  animated 
in  devotion,  whatever  is  social  and  divine.  No  less  delightful 
is  the  retirement  allotted  to  the  private  exercises  of  religion  : 
In  the  fervency  of  secret  prayer,  the  soul  ascends  to  the  throne 
of  grace ;  and  in  meditating  on  the  truths  of  revelation,  the 
mind  is  elevated  with  themes  calculated  to  excite  astonishment 
by  their  grandeur,  and  love  by  their  overflowing  kindness. 
The  requirements  of  the  sabbatical  service,  so  far  from  being 
austere  and  forbidding,  are  fitted  to  produce  all  that  is  plea 
sant  and  peaceful,  all  that  is  ennobling,  all  that  raises  our 
intellectual  nature  to  a  purer  enjoyment  than  this  world  affords. 
Unreasonable,  then,  is  it  to  murmur  at  the  Sabbath  as  an 
abridgment  of  human  felicity,  or  to  complain  at  the  want  of 
amusement  amid  such  a  profusion  of  pleasures  the  most  sacred. 
Pitiable  are  those  hearts  which  feel  no  conscious  gratification 
at  the  Lord's  festival ;  which  spend  it  in  weariness  and  dis 
taste;  which  take  no  delight  in  duties  so  well  adapted  to  exalt 
and  exhilarate.  The  faithful  and  sincere  hail  its  return  as  the 
season  of  their  happiest  hours  ;  with  the  sweet  Psalmist  of 
Israel,  they  are  glad  at  the  invitation '  to  go  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  ;'  and  in  the  hallowed  moments  of  sacred  joy  the 
worshipper  exclaims,  '  Lord,  how  love  I  thy  law  !  A  day  in 
thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand.  I  had  rather  be  a  door 
keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
ungodliness/"  (Pages  390—392.) 
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Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  Antiquities. 
By  the  Marquis  Spinelo.     8vo.     Pp.  493.     165. 

THESE  lectures  were  delivered  at  Cambridge,  by  the  natural 
ized  foreigner  whose  name  they  bear  ;  and  without  any  great 
claims  to  originality)  or  the  merit  of  adding  much  on  any  point 
to  the  information  which  some  old,  and  several  recent  and 
original,  works  (and  especially  those  of  Champollion)  contain, 
give  a  pleasing  view  of  the  progress  made  in  the  deciphering 
of  those  mystic  signs  which  cover  some  of  the  most  stupendous 
works  of  man,  and  which  for  ages  have  been  shrouded  in 
impenetrable  obscurity.  As  a  matter  of  literary  curiosity,  and 
also  as  exhibiting  the  success  of  a  laudable  industry,  directed 
by  ingenuity,  and  maintained  with  perseverance,  we  shall  pre 
sent  our  readers  with  an  account  of  this  discovery.  At  present 
it  has  added  but  little  to  the  stock  of  really  useful  knowledge  ; 
but  from  the  number  of  ancient  monuments  which  remain  in 
Egypt,  and  the  state  of  preservation  in  which  the  inscriptions 
are  found,  the  effect  will  probably  be  to  bring  the  ancient 
state  and  history  of  that  singular  and  once  splendid  country 
into  clearer  light  ;  to  settle  some  doubtful  chronological  dates  ; 
and  to  contribute  important  evidence  in  favour  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  historical  records  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
These  results  will  repay  the  labour  which  the  study  has  already 
called  forth. 

Hieroglyphics,  that  is,  sacred  sculptures  or  engravings, 
received  that  appellation,  because  it  was  once,  and  indeed  till 
very  lately,  thought,  that  they  were  used  only  to  express,  in  a 
manner  hidden  from  the  vulgar,  what  was  exclusively  religious  ; 
and  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  conceal  from  all  but  the 
learned.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  hieroglyphic  was  a 
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tions,  and  was  applied  alike  to  sacred  and  to  civil  purposes ; 
to  the  emblazonment  of  the  attributes  of  idols,  the  exploits 
of  warriors,  and  the  events  of  illustrious  history.  Rudiments 
of  the  same  art  have  been  found  among  almost  all  savages. 
Among  the  semi-civilized  Mexicans  history  was  pictorial ;  and 
in  Ceylon  and  Continental  India  the  same  vehicle  of  instruction 
is  made  use  of  on  the  walls  of  their  temples,  to  convey  moral 
lessons,  or  to  indicate  the  character  and  exploits  of  their  deities. 
In  Egypt,  however,  the  art  was  carried  into  a  more  perfect 
system,  and  was  more  ostensibly  set  before  the  public  eye  on 
the  massive  and  almost  eternal  monuments  which  cover  the 
country.  There,  too,  it  ascends  to  ages  of  the  world  with 
which  the  Scriptures  have  made  us  familiar,  and  stands  asso 
ciated  with  royal  dynasties,  and  vicissitudes  of  conquest,  more 
intimately  blended  with  that  stream  of  civil  history,  along  the 
margin  of  which  European  education  conducts  us.  These 
mystic  characters  have  acquired  an  adventitious  interest,  also, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  key  to  them  was  for  so  many 
ages  lost.  This  knowledge  perished  among  that  people  them 
selves,  the  records  of  whose  Kings  and  conquests  lay  hid 
under  the  inexplicable  symbol,  or  the  fanciful  representation 
of  letters  and  sounds  which  were  still  familiar  to  the  lips 
of  those  to  whom  the  signs  had  become  wholly  unmeaning. 
Age  after  age  they  were  gazed  at  by  the  curious ;  conjectures 
respecting  their  nature  and  use  were  offered  by  the  learned, 
some  absurd,  and  some  approaching  the  truth,  but  all  failing 
to  throw  light  upon  a  mystery,  which  at  length  was  sur 
rendered,  by  common  consent,  to  the  receptacle  of  lost  and 
irrecoverable  knowledge.  Whether  the  hieroglyphics  were 
symbols  only,  or  words,  or  picturesque  alphabetical  characters, 
or  expressed  the  popular  tongue,  or  one  known  only  to  the 
Priests,  were  questions  answered  at  random  by  the  prompt 
and  dogmatic ;  and  even  the  more  modest  and  probable  solu 
tions  of  the  cautious  had  so  little  collateral  evidence  to  sap- 
port  them,  that  they  led  to  no  result.  As  to  their  intent, 
one  thought  that  they  involved  the  mysteries  of  magic; 
another,  that  they  were  a  form  of  the  Chinese  language  ;  a 
third,  that  they  veiled  the  doctrines  of  the  true  patriarchal 
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religion ;  a  fourth,  that  they  enclosed  the  dogmatic  arcana 
of  the  Egyptian  priesthood.  The  great  point,  however,  to  be 
determined  was,  whether  the  hieroglyphics  were  the  signs  of  a 
language  ;  that  is,  of  the  sounds  of  any  language  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  language  was  now  known,  or  knowable,  from  books 
still  extant.  Each  of  these  points  was  of  equal  importance ; 
for  in  vain  would  it  have  been  ascertained  that  these  signs 
represented  the  sounds  of  a  tongue  once  spoken,  if  that 
tongue  had  perished  from  the  earth.  Clement,  of  Alex 
andria,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
asserted  that  the  Egyptians  had  three  modes  of  writing, 
— the  epistolographic,  or  common  characters  ;  the  hieratic, 
or  sacerdotal,  employed  chiefly  by  the  priesthood  in  writing 
books ;  and  the  hieroglyphic,  used  on  public  monuments. 
The  symbolical  he  again  distributes  into  imitative,  which 
represent  the  plain  figure  of  an  object,  as  a  circle  to  express 
the  sun,  and  a  half  circle  the  moon  ;  tropical,  which  have 
recourse  to  analogy  for  the  representation  of  the  object ;  and 
enigmatical,  as  a  serpent  to  signify  the  oblique  course  of  the 
stars.  This  writer  could  not  so  accurately  have  expressed 
the  truth  of  the  case,  unless  he  had  known  much  more  than 
he  has  written ;  and  we  may  presume,  that  if  he  had  been 
more  liberal  in  his  communications,  the  present  age  would  not 
have  had  the  honour  of  throwing  open  the  gate  to  this  branch 
of  ancient  learning. 

The  notion  which  has  generally  prevailed,  that,  by  whatever 
rule  the  hieroglyphics  were  composed,  they  were  invented  by 
the  Egyptian  Priests  to  conceal  their  wisdom  from  the  vulgar, 
was  combated  by  Bishop  Warburton,  with  his  usual  acuteness. 
According  to  him,  the  first  kind  of  hieroglyphics  were  mere 
pictures  ;  because  the  most  natural  way  of  communicating  our 
conceptions  by  marks  or  figures  was,  to  trace  out  the  images 
of  things.  But  the  hieroglyphics  invented  by  the  Egyptians 
were  an  improvement  on  this  rude  and  inconvenient  essay 
towards  writing ;  for  they  contrived  to  make  them  both  pic 
tures  and  characters.  He  proceeds  to  other  observations, 
which  have  lost  their  interest  in  consequence  of  the  recent  dis 
coveries  :  but  he  argues  conclusively,  that  hierop-lvnhins  ronlH 
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not,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  have  been  resorted  to  for 
purposes  of  secresy,  since  they  were  employed  to  record, 
openly  and  plainly,  their  laws,  history,  and  all  kinds  of  civil 
matters. 

This,  as  a  general  view,  has  been  proved  to  be  correct ;  but 
still  no  key  to  the  reading  of  these  characters  was  found.  The 
figures  of  deities  might,  in  many  instances,  be  deciphered  by 
their  attributes  ;  other  symbols  were  not  difficult  to  explain, 
as  they  spoke  a  universal  language.  Thus,  two  hands,  one 
holding  a  bow,  and  another  a  shield,  suggested  a  battle ;  an 
eye  and  a  sceptre,  a  monarch  of  intelligence  and  vigilance  ;  a 
ship  and  a  pilot,  the  governor  of  a  state,  if  associated  with  a 
man, — the  ruler  of  the  universe,  if  associated  with  a  deity.  A 
lion  was  a  natural  emblem  of  strength  and  courage  ;  a  bullock? 
of  agriculture  ;  a  horse,  of  liberty ;  a  sphynx,  of  subtlety. 
But  still  those  hieroglyphics  were  in  the  greatest  number 
which  appeared  to  represent  letters  ;  and  many  might  prove, 
at  the  same  time,  both  emblematic  and  alphabetical.  Ap 
proaches  to  the  truth  of  the  case  had  been,  indeed,  made. 
Warburton,  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  what  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  had  said  on  the  subject,  had,  in  fact,  concluded, 
in  a  way  highly  creditable  to  his  acuteness,  that  hieroglyphics 
were  a  real  written  language,  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  his 
tory  and  common  life,  as  well  as  to  those  of  religion  ;  and 
that,  among  the  different  sorts  of  hieroglyphics,  the  Egyptians 
possessed  those  which  were  used  phonetically,  or  alphabetically, 
as  letters ;  but,  till  recently,  the  means  of  following  out  this 
ingenious  and  correct  conjecture  were  wanting  to  the  learned. 
The  first  effectual  step  was  taken  by  M.  Quartermere,  who 
proved,  in  his  work  "  Sur  la  Langue  et  Litter ature  de 
CEgypte"  that  the  Coptic,  a  language  of  easy  attainment,  at 
least  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  second  favouring  circumstance  of  modern 
times  was,  the  publication  of  the  researches  made  as  to  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  by  the  literary  men  and  artists  who 
accompanied  the  French  expedition  to  that  country.  Previous 
to  this,  the  specimens  which  had  been  brought  to  Europe  were 
few,  and  the  impressions  and  fac-similes  of  them  incorrect. 
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Some,  too,  were  imitations,  and  others  spurious.  In  the 
works  published  in  France  after  this  expedition,  the  repre 
sentations  of  Egyptian  monuments  were  numerous ;  and  the 
inscriptions  were  given  with  perfect  exactness  and  fidelity. 
Still,  however,  these  would  have  remained  as  unintelligible  as 
the  originals,  but  for  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  now 
among  the  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  gallery  of  the  British 
Museum. 

This  stone  was  dug  up  by  the  French,  near  Rosetta,  and 
contained  an  inscription  in  three  sets  of  characters  ;  one  in 
hieroglyphics  ;  a  second  in  a  sort  of  running  hand,  called 
enchorial,  that  is,  in  the  common  characters  of  the  country ; 
and  a  third  in  Greek.  The  latter  appearing,  from  the  dispo 
sition  of  the  whole,  to  be  a  translation  of  the  enchorial  inscrip 
tion,  as  that  was  of  the  hieroglyphic,  the  importance  of  this 
stone  was  at  once  seen  by  the  French  savans ;  but  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  it  was  taken,  with  other  valuables,  by  the 
British  troops,  and  was  sent  to  this  country.  The  Antiquarian 
Society  had  it  immediately  engraved ;  and  the  fac-similes, 
which  were  circulated  through  Europe,  attracted  great  atten 
tion.  Dr.  Young  has,  however,  the  honour  of  being  the  dis 
coverer  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  hieroglyphical  inscription. 
M.  de  Sacy,  and  more  especially  Mr.  Ackerblad,  a  Danish 
gentleman,  made  some  progress  in  identifying  the  sense 
of  several  parts  of  the  second  inscription,  or  that  in  demotic  or 
enchorial  characters,  but  made  no  progress  in  the  hieroglyphics  ; 
and  it  was  left  for  British  industry  to  convert  to  permanent 
profit  a  monument  which  had  before  been  a  useless,  though  a 
glorious,  monument  of  British  valour.  The  inscription  upon 
this  celebrated  stone  proved  to  be  a  decree  of  the  Egyptian 
Priests,  solemnly  assembled  in  the  temple,  to  record  upon  a 
monument,  as  a  public  expression  of  their  gratitude,  all  the 
events  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  ;  his  liberality  to  the 
temples  and  to  the  gods  ;  his  success  against  his  rebellious 
subjects ;  his  clemency  towards  some  of  the  traitors ;  his 
measures  against  the  fatal  consequences  of  excessive  inundations 
of  the  Nile  ;  and  his  munificence  towards  the  college  of  the 
Priests,  by  remitting  the  arrears  of  several  years1  payment 
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of  taxes.  It  was  an  important  circumstance,  that  the  whole 
concludes  by  ordering  that  this  decree  "  shall  be  engraved  on 
a  hard  stone  in  sacred  characters,  in  common  characters,  and 
in  Greek."  By  this  it  was  ascertained  that  the  second  and 
third  inscriptions  were  translations  of  the  first ;  and  that  the 
second  inscription  was  in  the  common  character  of  the  country. 
It  was  this  that  led  Ackerblad  to  the  investigation  of  the 
enchorial  text,  in  order  to  discover  its  alphabet ;  in  which  he 
partially  succeeded.  His  labours  were,  however,  for  some 
time  unnoticed  ;  but  in  1814,  Dr.  Young  published,  in  the 
Archaeologia,  an  improvement  on  the  alphabet  of  Ackerblad, 
and  a  translation  of  the  Egyptian  inscription.  Difficulties 
of  no  ordinary  kind,  beside  those  arising  from  the  mutilated 
state  of  the  stone,  presented  themselves  to  all  who  had  applied 
to  make  out  even  the  second,  or  enchorial  inscription. 

"  The  method,"  says  the  Marquis  Spineto,  "  pursued  by  our 
learned  men  in  this  Herculean  task  of  deciphering  the  Rosetta 
stone,  deserves  to  be  noticed  ;  it  may  serve  to  give  you  a  pro 
per  idea  of  the  infinite  labour  to  which  they  have  been  obliged 
to  submit ;  a  labour  which  at  first  seemed  calculated  to  deter 
the  most  indefatigable  scholar.  Figure  to  yourself,  for  a 
moment,  the  fashion  introduced  of  writing  the  English  lan 
guage  with  the  omission  of  most  of  its  vowels ;  and  then 
suppose  our  alphabet  to  be  entirely  lost  or  forgotten,  a  new 
mode  of  writing  introduced,  letters  totally  different  from  those 
we  use,  and  then  conceive  what  our  labour  would  be,  if,  after 
the  lapse  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  when  the  English  language, 
by  the  operation  of  ages,  and  the  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
was  much  altered  from  what  it  now  is,  we  should  be  required, 
by  the  help  of  a  Greek  translation,  to  decipher  a  bill  of  Par 
liament  written  in  this  old,  forgotten,  and  persecuted  alphabet, 
in  every  word  of  which  we  should  find,  and  even  this  not 
always,  the  regular  number  of  consonants,  but  most  of  the 
vowels  left  out.  And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  our  learned 
antiquarians  have  been  obliged  to  do.  The  Egyptians,  like 
most  of  the  orientals,  left  out  many  of  the  vowels  in  writing. 
The  enchorial  or  demotic  alphabet,  which  they  used,  has  been 
laid  aside  since  the  second  or  third  century  of  our  era.  From 
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that  time  to  this,  that  is,  for  nearly  sixteen  hundred  years,  the 
Coptic  alphabet  has  been  used ;  and  yet  in  this  Coptic  lan 
guage,  and  in  these  very  enchorial  or  demotic  characters,  was 
engraved  on  the  Rosetta  stone  the  inscription  which  they  have 
deciphered."  (Pages  62,  63.) 

The  steps  of  this  interesting  process  are  taken  by  our 
author  from  Dr.  Young's  own  account  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The  substance  is, — 

"  As  the  demotic  characters  showed  something  like  the 
shape  of  letters,  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  they  might 
have  been  used  as  an  alphabet.  By  comparing,  therefore,  its 
different  parts  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Greek,  it  was 
observed  that  the  two  groups  in  the  fourth  and  seventeenth 
lines  of  the  Greek  inscription,  in  which  Alexander  and 
Alexandria  occur,  corresponded  with  two  other  groups  in  the 
second  and  the  tenth  line  of  the  demotic  inscription.  These 
two  groups,  therefore,  were  considered  as  representing  these 
two  names,  and  thus  not  less  than  seven  characters,  or  letters, 
were  ascertained. 

"  Again,  it  was  observed  that  a  small  group  of  characters 
occur  very  often  in  almost  every  line.  At  first  it  was  sup 
posed  that  this  group  was  either  a  termination,  or  some  very 
common  particle  ;  and  after  some  words  had  been  identified, 
it  was  found  to  mean  the  conjunction  '  and.' 

"  It  was  then  observed,  that  the  next  remarkable  collection 
of  characters  was  repeated  twenty-nine  or  thirty  times  in  the 
enchorial  inscription  ;  and  nothing  found  to  occur  so  often  in 
the  Greek,  except  the  word  '  King,1  which,  with  its  compounds, 
is  repeated  about  thirty-seven  times. 

"A  fourth  assemblage  of  characters  was  found  fourteen 
times  in  the  enchorial  inscription,  agreeing  sufficiently  well  in 
frequency  with  the  name  of  '  Ptolemy,'  which  occurs  eleven 
times  in  the  Greek,  and  generally  in  passages  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  enchorial  text,  in  their  relative  situation ;  and, 
by  a  similar  comparison,  the  name  of  '  Egypt'  was  also 
identified. 

"  Having  thus  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  common 
points  of  subdivision,  the  next  step  was  to  write  the  Greek 
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text  over  the  enchorial,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  passages 
ascertained  should  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  ;  taking,  how 
ever,  a  proper  care  to  observe  that  the  lines  of  the  demotic,  or 
enchorial  inscription,  are  written  from  right  to  left,  while  those 
of  the  Greek  run  in  a  contrary  direction,  from  left  to  right. 
At  first  sight  this  difficulty  seemed  very  great ;  but  it  was 
conquered  by  proper  attention  and  practice  ;  because,  after 
some  trouble,  the  division  of  the  several  words  and  phrases 
plainly  indicated  the  direction  in  which  they  were  to  be  read. 
Thus  it  was  obvious  that  the  intermediate  parts  of  each 
inscription  stood  then  very  near  to  the  corresponding  passages 
of  the  other."  (Pages  64,  65.) 

We  exhibit  a  small  section  of  the  text  from  this  stone,  as 
thus  interlined,  merely  to  convey  the  form  of  the  three 
inscriptions. 

***** 

By  means  of  the  process  above-mentioned,  Ackerblad,  De 
Sacy,  and  Dr.  Young,  among  whom  a  correspondence  had 
been  carried  on,  obtained  a  sort  of  alphabet  from  the  enchorial 
characters,  which  might  aid  them  in  future  researches.  This 
result  was  published  by  Dr.  Young  in  1814.  The  examina 
tion  of  another  stone  at  Menoup,  containing  an  inscription 
in  enchorial  and  in  Greek  characters,  enabled  Dr.  Young 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  former  discoveries,  and  to 
add  several  new  characters  to  the  enchorial  or  demotic 
alphabet. 

Dr.  Young  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  hieroglyphics  ; 
and,  though  not  with  equal  success,  yet  so  as  to  demonstrate 
that  they  were  phonetic  or  alphabetical,  and  to  spell  several 
proper  names.  The  difficulty  here,  indeed,  was  how  to  begin, 
but  his  success  opened  a  certain  way  to  future  progress ;  and 
it  was  upon  Dr.  Young's  discovery,  that  Champollion  after 
wards  engrafted  his  system,  and  was  enabled  to  carry  his 
researches  into  Egyptian  antiquities  and  Egyptian  hiero 
glyphics,  to  an  extent  which  is  now  astonishing  the  literary 

world. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  same  acute  and    indefatigable   investigator  also  dis- 
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covered  the  signification  of  seventy-seven  more  simple  cha 
racters  ;  and  groups  consisting  of  several  characters,  toge 
ther  with  the  feminine  termination  invariably  attached  to 
names  of  females,  which  is  the  oval  and  the  half  circle  ; 
and  which,  it  should  have  been  observed  before,  is  to  be 
read  from  right  to  left ;  the  general  rule  of  reading  hiero 
glyphics  being  to  begin  from  the  side  towards  which  the 
heads  of  the  animals  represented  look.  Dr.  Young  was  also 
the  first  to  show,  that  beside  the  alphabetical  hieroglyphics, 
many  simple  objects  are  represented  by  pictures  ;  that  is,  by  their 
actual  delineations ;  and  that  many  other  objects  were  used  in 
a  figurative  sense  only.  He  was  the  first  who  found  out  the 
marks  or  signs  for  numbers.  He  discovered  also  that  all  proper 
names  in  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  were  included  in  a  kind 
of  oval  ring  or  frame ;  which  Champollion  afterwards  ascer 
tained  to  be  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  names  of  Kings 
and  Queens,  and  never  found  round  the  names  of  private 
individuals. 

The  rudiments  of  the  art  of  reading  the  hieroglyphical  cha 
racters  being  thus  discovered,  it  was  reserved  to  the  industry 
and  skill  of  M.  Champollion  to  give  greater  latitude  and  a 
more  certain  basis  to  the  discoveries  and  suggestions  of  Dr. 
Young.  Besides  re-analyzing  the  characters  contained  in  the 
oval  rings  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  the  obelisk  of  Philoe,  by 
consulting  the  fac-similes  published  by  the  French  Govern 
ment,  "  he  was  enabled  to  read  the  name  of  Alexander  in  the 
oval  or  cartouche,  engraved  on  one  of  the  edifices  at  the  temple 
of  Karnac  ;  and  the  trial  produced  the  discovery  of  some  new 
characters."  Assisted  by  these  and  other  discoveries,  in  1822 
he  published  an  alphabet,  in  which  he  gave  the  import  of  about 
one  hundred  hieroglyphic  characters  which  were  used  pho 
netically  ;  that  is,  as  letters  of  an  alphabet. 

***** 

The  most  elaborate  work  of  Champollion,  entitled,  Precis 
du  Systeme  Hieroglyphique*,  was  published  in  1824,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  near  approach  to  a  full  developement 
of  the  whole  of  this  long-unravelled  mystery.  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  demonstrate  the  following  Doints  : — 
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"  First,  that  the  phonetic  hieroglyphic  alphabet  can  be 
applied  with  success  to  the  legends  of  every  epoch  indis 
criminately. 

"  Secondly,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  consequence  of  the  first 
statement,  that  this  phonetic  alphabet  is  the  true  key  of  the 
whole  hieroglyphical  system. 

"  Thirdly,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  constantly  employed 
this  alphabet  to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  words  in  their 
language. 

"  Fourthly,  that  all  hieroglyphical  legends  and  inscrip 
tions  are,  for  the  greatest  part,  composed  of  signs  purely 
alphabetical. 

"  Fifthly,  that  these  alphabetical  signs  were  of  three  dif 
ferent  kinds  ;  the  demotic,  hieratic,  and  hieroglyphical,  strictly 
so  called. 

"  And,  lastly,  that  the  principles  of  the  graphic  system, 
which  he  has  laid  down,  and  which  he  proves,  by  a  great 
variety  of  applications  and  examples,  are  precisely  those 
which  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians."  (Pages 
84,  85.) 

Beside  the  alphabet  of  Champollion, — containing  one  hun 
dred  and  thirty- four  hieroglyphic  characters,  which  are,  strictly 
speaking,  phonetic, — he  had  found  out  the  real  meaning  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  other  signs  ;  some  of  which  were 
symbolical,  and  others  figurative,  that  is,  delineations  of  the 
objects  themselves.  As,  however,  it  is  only  our  design  to 
give  to  our  readers  a  general  statement  of  the  interesting  dis 
covery  of  the  manner  of  reading  the  hieroglyphics,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  exhibiting  the  alphabet  only,  in  the 
annexed  plate,  leaving  it  for  those  who  wish  to  go  deeper  into 
the  study  to  consult  the  work  of  the  grand  decipherer  for  the 
import  of  the  symbolic,  imitative,  numeral,  and  grammatical 

characters,  which  are  very  numerous. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Our  main  design  having  been  to  furnish  an  account  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  art  of  reading  the  hieroglyphics  has  been 
recovered,  we  may  now  dismiss  the  work  before  us,  with  a  few 
brief  notices  of  other  matters  connected  with  this  discovery, 
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on  which  the  author  discourses  in  a  pleasing,  if  not  a  very 
profound,  manner. 

His  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  Egyptian  idolatry  is,  that 
the  different  deities  were  first  a  sort  of  rhetorical  personifica 
tions  of  the  different  attributes  and  operations  of  the  one  God, 
which  gradually  passed,  at  least  among  the  vulgar,  into  a 
belief  in  their  existence  as  real  and  distinct  beings.  Thus  he 
supposes  that  the  gods  of  Egypt  were  mistaken  for  separate 
subsistencies  by  the  Greeks,  whom  he  places  lower  than  the 
ancient  Egyptians  in  matters  of  theology.  Into  the  theories 
on  the  origin  of  idolatry  we  shall  not  enter  ;  but  we  may  say, 
that  the  Scripture  offers  no  palliation  of  this  high  crime  against 
the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  Even  the  very  first  attempt  to  per 
sonify  either  the  attributes  or  operations  of  God,  were  this  the 
primary  step  in  the  process,  was,  in  principle,  wrong  ;  and  the 
excuse  that  it  was  necessary 'to  meet  vulgar  apprehension,  we 
suspect,  very  little  mends  the  matter.  It  was  not  in  pity,  but 
in  contempt,  that  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  illiterate 
was  introduced ;  and  not  till  the  wise  themselves  had  become 
"  vain  in  their  own  imaginations,"  so  that  "  their  foolish  heart 
was  darkened."  The  influence  of  Satan,  "  the  god  of  this 
world,"  in  this  matter,  is,  of  course,  left  out  by  such  writers  as 
our  author,  as  below  their  philosophy  ;  but  his  agency  cannot 
be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  understand  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  submit  to  their  decisions.  He  was  "  the  father  of  lies 
from  the  beginning." 

The  theory  of  the  author  as  to  the  origin  of  letters  is 
deserving  of  more  consideration  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  that  of  War- 
burton  ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  recent  discoveries  as  to  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  fully  establish  it.  The  opinion  of  this 
learned  Prelate  was,  that  the  primitive  mode  of  writing  among 
the  Egyptians  was  by  figurative  delineations,  or  hieroglyphics ; 
that  this  becoming  too  tedious  and  voluminous,  by  degrees 
they  perfected  another  character,  which  he  calls  the  running- 
hand  of  hieroglyphics,  resembling  the  Chinese  characters  ; 
which  being  at  first  formed  only  "  by  the  outlines  of  figures, 
became  at  length  a  kind  of  marks,  and  at  last  led  to  the  com- 
uendious  use  of  letters  bv  an  alphabet." 
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The  origin  of  letters,  as  our  readers  know,  has  been  warmly 
disputed  among  the  learned.  The  opinion  most  commonly 
followed,  perhaps,  is,  that  Moses  invented  the  Hebrew  let 
ters  ;  Abraham  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  ;  the  Phoenicians 
those  of  Attica,  brought  into  Greece  by  Cadmus,  and  thence 
by  the  Pelasgians  into  Italy ;  Nicostrata  the  Latin  ;  Isis  the 
Egyptian  ;  and  Ulphilas,  about  three  hundred  and  seventy 
years  after  our  Saviour,  those  of  the  Goths.  Without  enter 
ing  upon  this  difficult  question,  we  may  merely  observe,  that 
the  account  given  in  this  Magazine  for  November  last  of  the 
invention  of  an  alphabet  by  a  Cherokee  Indian,  shows  that  the 
•wonderful  art  of  making  speech  visible  is  not  beyond  human 
ingenuity  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  little  essential  variety 
which  there  is  in  the  alphabets  of  all  ancient  languages,  would 
seem  to  intimate  a  common  origin,  before  the  settlement  of 
Egypt.  The  art  was  certainly  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  the  probability  of  a  divine  suggestion  to  man  ;  either 
before  the  flood,  or  immediately  after  it.  The  author's  state 
ment  as  to  the  process  of  this  invention  in  Egypt,  is,  however, 
worthy  of  notice.  He  adopts,  as  we  have  said,  the  hypothesis 
of  Warburton,  as  above-stated  ;  and  adds,  by  way  of  proof 
of  the  process  by  which  delineation  of  objects  passed  at  length 
into  arbitrary  marks, — 

"  That  such  must  have  been  the  fact,  is  evident  from  the 
innumerable  inscriptions  engraved  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
which  exhibit  these  different  sorts  of  hieroglyphics,  and  some 
times  so  mixed  together  as  to  perplex  a  reader  not  accustomed 
to  them.  The  exact  and  elaborate  figures  of  the  object  were 
invariably  engraved  on  public  monuments  and  public  build 
ings,  whether  symbolical  or  figurative  ;  the  simple  outlines 
were  used  in  exhibitions  of  a  less  remarkable  character  ;  and 
the  arbitrary  marks  in  manuscripts  only.  And  although  the 
grand  elaborated  style  may  be  occasionally  met  with  in  build 
ings  of  inferior  note,  and  even  in  manuscripts,  yet  the  arbitrary 
marks  are  never  to  be  seen,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer 
tain,  but  in  manuscript  writing,  or  on  works  comparatively 
insignificant.  And  this  fact  evidently  shows  what  I  have 
endeavoured  to  establish,  that  the  difficulty  and  labour  attend- 
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ing  picture  writing  was  the  cause,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the 
causes,  why  the  use  of  outlines  and  symbols  was  adopted/'' 
(Page  260.) 

His  argument  against  the  knowledge  of  letters  by  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Noah  is  as  follows  : — 

"  For  if  the  invention  of  the  alphabet  had  preceded  the 
dispersion,  we  should  have  found  the  use  of  it  generally  estab 
lished  amongst  mankind,  and  hieroglyphics  and  picture  writing 
entirely  laid  aside.  But  this  is  not  the  case  :  The  Mexicans 
and  the  Peruvians  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  to  this 
day,  the  Chinese  have  no  knowledge  of  the  alphabet ;  they 
all,  like  the  Egyptians,  made  use  of  hieroglyphics,  more  or 
less  abridged,  more  or  less  symbolical,  or,  if  you  please,  more 
or  less  arbitrary ;  but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  alphabet. 
The  invention  of  letters,  therefore,  must  have  happened  after 
the  dispersion,  at  a  time  when  picture  or  hieroglyphical  writing 
was  generally  used  ;  it  was  thus  imported  into  the  respective 
countries  by  the  primitive  inhabitants,  as  they  separated  them 
selves  from  the  common  society,  carrying  in  their  migrations 
those  partly  true  and  partly  false  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  of 
the  great  event  which  had  submerged  the  world ;  notions 
which,  in  fact,  are  to  be  found  in  the  theology  and  ritual  of 
all  the  nations  in  the  universe,  although  more  or  less  disfigured 
and  altered."  (Pages  261,  262.) 

But  as  the  running-hand  hieroglyphics  spoken  of  by  War- 
burton  were  no  more  alphabetical  than  the  hieroglyphics  them 
selves,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet  ?  This 
is  supposed  by  the  author,  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in 
Plato,  to  be  a  Secretary  of  one  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt.  This 
King  is  called  Thamus  ;  who  forbade  his  ingenious  Secretary, 
Thouth,  or  Theuth,  to  make  the  invention  public ;  lest  the 
people  should  no  longer  pay  attention  to  the  hieroglyphics, 
which  would  then  be  soon  forgotten.  The  secret,  however, 
soon  escaped  ;  and  as  it  diminished,  to  a  prodigious  degree, 
the  difficulty  of  writing,  it  was  generally  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians,  and,  from  them,  passed  into  other  nations. 

"  The  first  who  seem  to  have  got  a  knowledge  of  this  sys- 
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to  the  Jews,  and  carried  it  over  to  Greece  ;  from  that  country 
it  was  exported  to  the  several  islands,  carried  to  the  continent, 
and  reached  the  northern  nations.  The  Chinese  alone  refused 
to  adopt  the  valuable  discovery ;  proud  of  the  antiquity  of 
their  social  establishment,  believing  themselves  superior  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  they  still  adhered  to  their  ancient  mode  of 
writing.  This,  as  I  have  already  observed,  though  originally 
the  same  with  that  used  by  the  Egyptians,  became,  in  process 
of  time,  materially  different,  being  made  up  of  arbitrary  marks, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  ideographical. 

"  With  the  discovery  of  the  alphabet,  however,  a  very 
material  change  took  place  in  regard  to  hieroglyphics.  Ori 
ginally,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  been  the  common,  nay,  the 
sole  mode  of  writing,  employed  by  the  nation  at  large  in  all 
the  transactions  of  life  ;  and  through  the  policy  of  King  Tha- 
nrns  the  alphabetical  letters  were  kept  secret :  But  as  soon  as 
this  discovery  became  known,  the  contrary  happened  ;  alpha 
betical  writing  became  common,  and  hieroglyphics  mysterious, 
not  because  they  were  purposely  hidden  in  mystery,  but,  sim 
ply,  because  they  required  greater  application  and  greater 
trouble.  They,  indeed,  still  continued  to  be  used  in  matters 
of  religion,  funerals,  public  monuments,  and  the  like  ;  but  in 
all  business  and  common  transactions  the  alphabetical  writing 
was  employed.  This  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
general  use  of  hieroglyphics  in  their  primitive  state ;  for 
although  the  Egyptians  might,  and,  in  fact,  did,  give  the  pre 
ference  to  the  alphabet,  yet  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
erase  the  old  hieroglyphical  characters  from  their  temples, 
from  their  obelisks,  from  their  tombs  and  religious  vases.  The 
Priests,  therefore,  still  continued  to  study  and  preserve  the 
knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  ;  and  these,  partly  by  their  showy 
nature,  and  partly  by  the  continuation  of  the  old  custom,  con 
tinued  still  to  be  used  in  public  monuments  of  a  votive  and 
funereal  nature.  To  distinguish  them,  therefore,  from  the 
alphabetical  letters  newly-invented,  they  obtained  the  name 
of  '  sacred,"*  on  the  score  of  their  being  employed  only  in 
matters  of  religion. 

"  The  Priests,  however, — who  had  already  invented  a  new 
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set  of  arbitrary  marks,  as  a  shorter  way  of  liieroglypliical  writ 
ing,  which  they  employed  exclusively  in  transactions  which 
concerned  their  body  and  their  pursuits, — after  the  invention 
of  the  alphabet,  turned  these  marks  into  letters,  and  thus  they 
formed  another  set  of  characters,  or  mode  of  writing,  to  which 
they  gave  the  appellation  of  hieratic,  as  belonging  exclusively 
to  their  order.     In  these  characters  they  wrote  all  historical, 
political,  and  religious  transactions.     And  as  the  common,  or 
demotic,  letters  were  employed  in  all  the  common  business  of 
life,  and  hieroglyphics   confined  to  public  monuments,   and 
funereal  and  votive  ceremonies,  the  Egyptians  became  pos 
sessed  of,  at  least,  three  different  modes  of  writing,  or  sets 
of  characters,  which  were  hieroglyphic,  demotic,  and  hieratic. 
Whether  the  Priests  had  invented  another  set  of  characters, 
unknown  to   the  people,  and  in   which  they  concealed  their 
doctrine  and  their  knowledge,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
solved  at  present ;   the  want  of  monuments  disables  us  from 
saying  any  thing  of  a  decisive  nature  on  this  subject.     One 
thing  alone  we  can  suppose  with  certainty,  that  if  such  a  mode 
of  writing  did  ever  exist,  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  sup 
posed  to  have  existed,  the  knowledge  of  it  must  have  been  con 
fined  to  the  Priests  only,  and  the  records  so  written  concealed 
with  the  greatest  care  from  the  eye  of  the  nation.     If,  there 
fore,  such  records  exist,  they  must  be  sought  for  in  the  dwell 
ing  of  the  Hierophant,  in  the  most  recondite  places  of  the 
temples,  perhaps  in  those  subterraneous  passages  which  now 
lie  hidden  under  mountains  of  sand,  and  in  which  no  one  but 
the  Priests  were  ever  permitted  to  enter."  (Pages  292 — 295.) 
The  whole  of  this  account,  we  may,  however,  observe,  is 
far  from  being  satisfactory.     Whether  the   early  Egyptians 
wrote  hieroglyphics  at  all,  no  monuments  yet  discovered  are 
so  ancient  as  to  prove ;    since  all  such  characters  now  known 
must  have  been    written    subsequently   to    the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  into  great  power,  and  after  considerable  pro 
gress  had   been  made  in  architecture  and  other  arts.     The 
passage,  too,   in   Plato,   on  which  the  argument  is  made  to 
depend,  may  just  as  well  refer  to  the  running-hand  or  abridged 
hierosrlvphical  siens,  as  to  alphabetic  writine- :  and  the  SUDDOSI- 
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tion,  that  the  Priests  gave  an  alphabetical  character  to  this 
kind  of  abridged  pictorial  writing  after  the  discovery  of  the 
real  alphabet,  (and  alphabetical  Ackerblad  and  Dr.  Young 
have  proved  it  to  be,)  is  quite  hypothetic.  We  think  it 
more  probable  that  alphabetical  writing  is  much  older  than 
the  hieroglyphics  ;  that  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics  were  fanciful 
representations  of  the  alphabetic  characters,  intermingled  with 
those  symbols  which  idolatry  and  the  natural  peculiarities 
of  Egypt  would  suggest ;  that  the  whole  was  originally  easy 
to  be  deciphered  by  those  who  knew  letters  at  all ;  and  that 
the  leading  motive  of  fixing  them  on  public  monuments  in 
preference  to  literal  inscriptions,  was  the  taste  of  the  day, 
which  custom,  and  antiquity,  and  superstition,  at  length  con 
secrated.  We  have  thus  an  easy  way  of  accounting  for  the 
alphabetical,  though  obscure,  character  of  the  hieroglyphic 
running-hand,  or  hieratic  writing,  so  much  used  in  manu 
scripts.  As  an  abridged  form  of  the  hieroglyphical  outline,  it 
would  at  least  be  phonetic  wherever  the  hieroglyphic  was  so  ; 
and  where  that  was  symbolical,  it  would  naturally  present 
greater  difficulty  in  deciphering,  which,  in  fact,  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  case,  by  modern  students  in  the  art.  It  is, 
indeed,  acknowledged  by  those  who  advocate  the  priority 
of  the  hieroglyphic  to  the  alphabetic  signs,  that  the  number 
of  ideas  which  could  thus  be  expressed  is  few  ;  and  this  the 
Marquis  Spineto  considers  as  a  presumptive  proof  of  his 
theory.  In  these  early  ages,  "  the  position  of  mankind  after 
the  flood,"  he  observes,  "  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possi 
bility  of  supposing  that  they  had  many  ideas  and  many  wants  ; 
therefore  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  their  language 
consisted  of  words  only  which  were  intended  to  express  the 
things  most  necessary  to  life,  and,  consequently,  contained 
a  small  number  of  words."  We  know,  indeed,  that  it  is  the 
notion  of  many  infidel  writers,  that  the  original  race  or  races 
of  mankind  were  a  sort  of  savages  ;  and  that  a  state  of  society 
gradually  increased  the  ideas,  and  enriched  the  language,  of 
those  who,  at  first,  were  capable  of  uttering  but  a  few  simple 
articulate  sounds  ;  but  that  any  person  should  talk  in  a  similar 
strain,  who  professes  to  receive  the  Mosaic  history,  is  absurd. 
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The  antediluvians  had  surely  much  knowledge.  Many  arts 
were  invented  before  the  flood  ;  and  the  ark  itself  is  a  vast 
monument  of  mechanical  skill.  Arts,  science,  morals,  legis 
lation,  theology,  were  all  known  before  the  flood  ;  and  were  all 
transmitted  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  by  Noah  and  his 
sons.  These  were  not  men  "  of  few  ideas,"  nor  was  the 
pastoral  mode  of  life  incompatible  with  great  moral  knowledge, 
eloquence,  and  the  highest  and  richest  poetry,  as  we  see  in 
the  Book  of  Job.  Men  were  not  then,  as  many  moderns 
have  supposed,  a  race  of  babies,  able  only  to  ask  for  what  they 
needed  to  eat  and  drink,  or  childishly  to  play  with  ;  and  we 
may,  therefore,  rest  assured  that  they  had  a  language  so 
copious,  and  enunciations  of  ideas  so  various  in  their  respective 
tongues,  that  picture  writing  neither  was  nor  could  be  ade 
quate  to  their  full  expression.  The  true  origin  of  hieroglyphic 
writing  is  still  unexplained ;  and  will,  after  all,  probably, 
remain  inexplicable ;  but  it  has  little  claim  to  be  considered  as 
the  first  mode  of  expressing  the  sounds  of  language. 

Two  practical  ends  appear  to  have  been  answered  already  by 
the  deciphering  of  the  mystic  monuments  of  Egypt.  The 
first  is,  that  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  read  by  Cham- 
pollion  go  to  confirm  very  greatly  the  accuracy  of  the  history 
of  Manetho,  as  to  the  division  of  the  royal  dynasties  of  Egypt, 
and  the  succession  of  its  Kings ;  the  other  is,  that  important 
collateral  proof  has  been  afforded  of  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  antiquity  of  its  books.  It  is  pre 
sumptive  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the 
writings  of  Moses,  that  such  proper  Egyptian  names,  as  are 
found  in  no  other  ancient  writings  beside  his  own,  such  as  On, 
and  Rameses,  and  Potipherah,  and  Asenath,  should  now  be 
read  in  hieroglyphic  characters  on  monuments  still  standing  in 
the  same  country.  But  this  species  of  confirmatory  evidence 
goes  further.  In  one  inscription,  the  names  of  two  of  the 
Pharaohs,  Osorgon  and  Scheschonk,  are  exhibited. 

"  Of  the  characters  which  compose  this  legend  some  are 
phonetic,  some  figurative,  and  some  symbolic.  The  whole 
reading  in  Coptic  is,  Ouab  an  Amon-re  Soten  annenoute 
Osorchon  nri  (or  r)re\  ce  (or  ci}  an  ouab  an  Am<m-rt> 
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Souten  Scheschonk  re  Soten  Nebto,  (Amonmai  Osorchon,) 
4*c.  The  meaning  is,  '  The  pure  by  Amon-re,  King  of  the 
gods,  Osorchon  deceased,  son  of  the  pure,  by  Amon-re,  King 
of  the  gods,  Scheschonk  deceased,  son  of  King  of  the  world, 
(beloved  by  Amon-re,  Osorchon,)  imparting  life,  like  the  sun, 
for  ever.1 

"  This  Osorchon  seems  to  have  been  the  Zarah,  or  Zarach, 
the  King  of  Ethiopia,  recorded  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Chronicles,  who  with  an  host  of  a  thousand  thousand  and 
three  hundred  chariots  came  to  make  war  against  Asa,  the 
grandson  of  Jeroboam,  and  was  defeated  at  Mareshah. 
Although  the  Greek  historians  have  never  mentioned  either 
the  name  or  exploits  of  Osorchon,  this  fact  is  attested  by  an 
hieroglyphical  manuscript,  published  by  Denon.  It  is  a 
funeral  legend,  loaded  with  figures,  on  and  round  which  there 
are  several  hieroglyphical  inscriptions."  (Pages  174,  176.) 

With  respect  to  the  other  Pharaoh,  Champollion,  speaking 
of  the  temple  of  Karnac,  says, — 

"  '  In  this  marvellous  place  I  saw  the  portraits  of  most 
of  the  ancient  Pharaohs,  known  by  their  great  actions.  They 
are  real  portraits,  represented  a  hundred  times  on  the  basso- 
relievos  of  the  outer  and  inner  walls.  Each  of  them  has  his 
peculiar  physiognomy,  different  from  that  of  his  predecessors 
and  successors.  Thus,  in  colossal  representations,  the  sculp 
ture  of  which  is  lively,  grand,  and  heroic,  more  perfect  than 
can  be  believed  in  Europe,  we  see  the  Pharaoh  Mandouei 
combating  the  nations  hostile  to  Egypt,  and  returning  tri 
umphant  to  his  country.  Further  on,  the  campaigns  of 
Rhamses  Sesostris ;  elsewhere  Sesonchis,  or  Shishak,  dragging 
to  the  feet  of  the  Theban  trinity,  Ammon,  Mouth,  and 
Khous,  the  Chiefs  of  thirty  conquered  nations,  among  which 
is  found,  written  in  letters  at  full  length,  the  word  Joudaha- 
malek,  that  is,  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews,  or  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  This,1  very  properly  observes  M.  Champollion, 
'  is  a  commentary  on  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book 
of  Kings,  which  relates  the  arrival  of  Shishak  at  Jerusalem, 
and  his  success.  Thus,1  adds  he,  '  the  identity  between  the 
Egyptian  Scheschonk,  the  Sesonchis  of  Manetho,  and  the 
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Sesac,  or  Schischak,  of  the  Bible,  is  confirmed  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.' "  (Pages  107,  108.) 

Another  inscription,  discovered  by  Mr.  Salt,  exhibits  the 
name  of  Tiraka ;  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Kings,  "  who  came  out  to  wage  war  against  Sennacherib,  King 
of  Assyria."  Of  this  King,  "  some  of  the  learned  had  been 
pleased  to  doubt  the  existence ;  but  he  is  now  proved  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  lived  full 
seven  hundred  years  before  Christ.11  The  name  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  mentioned  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  is  seen 
engraved  and  painted  in  many  places  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 
As  far,  too,  as  the  late  discoveries  have  gone  to  chronological 
points,  the  expulsion  of  the  Hykshos,  or  Shepherds,  a  race  of 
Asiatic  invaders  who  had  greatly  oppressed  the  native  Egyp 
tians,  took  place  previously  to  the  age  of  Joseph.  A  thousand 
delineations  upon  the  existing  monuments  of  Egypt  now  prove 
the  utter  hatred  in  which  this  detested  race  was  held  by  the 
Egyptians,  whose  country  they  had  ravaged,  and  whose  native 
Kings  they  had  expelled.  This  circumstance  fully  explains 
the  advice  given  by  Joseph  to  his  brethren  :  "  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  when  Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and  shall  say, 
What  is  your  occupation  ?  that  ye  shall  say,  Thy  servants' 
trade  hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth,  even  until  now, 
both  we  and  our  fathers  ;  that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Goshen ;  for  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the 
Egyptians."  (Gen.  xlvi.  34.) 

This  species  of  collateral  evidence  to  the  truth  will,  proba 
bly,  be  greatly  strengthened  by  further  discoveries  ;  as  far  as 
it  now  goes,  it  is  very  important.  We  hold  it  to  be  impossible 
that,  if  our  sacred  books  be  of  human  device,  they  should 
have  been  the  production  of  more  minds  than  one,  because  of 
the  unity  of  their  design,  and  their  innumerable  points  of  inci 
dental  correspondence.  The  contrary  would  surely  be  too 
monstrous  to  be  seriously  asserted  by  any ;  but  if  they  pro 
ceeded  from  one  man,  most  of  the  countries  which  his  book 
speaks  of  were  distant  and  strange  to  him,  and  many  of  the 
ages  of  which  he  writes  were  of  high  and  deep  antiquity.  No 
human  mind,  however  gifted,  could,  therefore,  have  avoided 
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innumerable  and  gross  inaccuracies,  topographical,  geogra 
phical,  historical,  and  chronological.  Whatever,  then,  dis 
plays  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  books  in  any  of  these  particu 
lars,  and  especially  in  minute  and  incidental  ones,  such  as  are 
the  foregoing  instances,  goes  strongly  to  confirm  their  his 
torical  genuineness,  and  also  their  antiquity  ;  and  the  history 
of  Scripture  being  confirmed,  the  prophecies,  which  are  essen 
tially  interwoven  with  the  history,  are  thus  proved  to  have 
been  recorded  ages  before  the  events  predicted  took  place ; 
and  thus  the  evidence  from  prophecy,  perhaps  the  most  over 
whelming  of  all,  is  put  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  infidel 
cavil. 

One  point  is  very  strong,  arising  out  of  the  recent  disco 
veries  as  to  hieroglyphics.  We  have  said,  that  if  the  books 
of  Scripture  were  not  written  by  those  to  whom  they  have 
been  ascribed,  and  at  those  different  times  they  profess,  they 
must  have  been  written  by  some  one  man  ;  for  the  Bible  is 
manifestly  one  book,  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  being 
all  most  intimately  combined  with  one  grand  design.  It  must 
have  issued,  therefore,  from  one  human  mind,  or  from  one 
divine  mind ;  this  is  the  only  alternative  to  be  adopted.  But 
if  the  former  be  taken,  and  the  whole  be  referred  to  human 
invention,  the  human  inventor  must  have  lived  after  the 
Christian  era.  We  may  ask,  then,  how  he  came  by  the 
names  of  two  of  the  Egyptian  Kings  mentioned  in  his  book, 
Zarach  and  Tiraka.  Profane  historians  are  silent  as  to  the 
name  and  exploits  of  the  former,  which  are  mentioned  only  in 
the  Book  of  Chronicles,  and,  as  we  now  find,  also  recorded  in 
hieroglyphics,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  an  impenetrable 
secret  at  the  earliest  time  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  invented 
his  history,  and  for  many  ages  before.  So  also  as  to  Tiraka, 
whose  existence  was  denied  by  some  of  the  learned,  because 
no  collateral  evidence  of  a  King  of  that  name  having  reigned 
in  Egypt  was  forthcoming.  That  evidence  is  now  exhibited ; 
but  it  stands  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  which  no  man  on 
earth  could  decipher,  when  the  supposed  uninspired  composer 
of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  must  have  lived,  if  he  ever 
lived  at  all.  W'e  grant  that  abundant  confirmation  of  thd 
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historical  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  existed  long  before  a 
single  hieroglyphic  yielded  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Young 
and  M.  Champollion  ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  evidence 
of  their  historical  truth  accumulating  with  the  lapse  of  ages, 
and  the  mystic  signs  of  Egypt  made  subservient  to  the  further 
confirmation  of  His  word,  who  so  often  "  exalted  himself  over 
all  her  gods,"  and  whose  mighty  judgments  so  often  put  them 
to  shame. 

Whether  any  of  the  more  ancient  inscriptions,  with  the  his 
torical  pictorial  representations  which  often  accompany  them, 
and  by  which  the  great  events  of  their  history  are  often  dis 
played,  contain  any  account  or  allusion  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Egyptian  host  in  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  question  which  will 
very  naturally  be  asked  ;  and  also,  whether  the  Pharaoh  can  be 
ascertained  who  perished  with  them.  These  events  being  so 
deeply  humbling  to  the  pride  of  the  nation,  it  is  probable,  were 
not  recorded  on  any  public  monument ;  and  only  in  some 
incidental  manner  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  any  recognition 
of  that  great  event.  Three  kinds  of  people  appear,  from  these 
monuments,  to  have  been  peculiarly  hateful  to  the  Egyptians, 
— the  Negroes ;  the  barbarian  Hykshos,  or  Shepherds,  who, 
issuing  from  Asia,  conquered  and  ravaged  Egypt,  until  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  put  an  end  to  their  depre 
dations  ;  the  third,  from  their  costume  and  physiognomy,  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  Israelites,  whose  figures,  painted  in 
historical  tablets,  like  those  of  the  Hykshos  and  the  Negroes, 
are  never  represented  but  in  a  state  of  degradation  or  captivity. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  detestation  which  the  whole  nation  felt 
towards  all  these  races,  that,  among  the  several  collections 
of  Egyptian  relics,  shoes  are  very  often  met  with,  painted 
underneath,  with  the  figures  of  persons  belonging  to  each 
of  the  three  above-mentioned  people  ;  as  though  the  intention 
was,  to  represent  the  hatred,  contempt,  and  revenge  of  the 
Egyptians  against  them,  by  constantly  treading  them  under 
their  feet.  What  the  crime  of  the  Negroes  was,  does  not 
appear ;  but  the  national  feeling  towards  the  shepherd  invaders 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  history.  To  account  for  the 
association  of  the  Israelites  with  the  shepherds,  in  this  same 
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revengeful  sentiment,  several  hypotheses  have  been  at  different 
times,  and  by  different  archaeologists,  advocated,  into  the 
merits  of  which  we  cannot  enter.  None  of  them,  however, 
appear  to  us  at  all  satisfactory  ;  and  the  most  probable  solu 
tion  seems  to  be,  that,  as  the  first  great  national  calamity 
of  ancient  times  which  the  Egyptians  held  in  their  bitter  recol 
lections,  was  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Hykshos  ; 
and  the  second,  the  plagues  inflicted  by  Moses,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  King  and  his  army  ;  the  Israelites  were 
immediately  associated  in  their  minds  with  their  more  ancient 
enemies,  the  Hykshos,  and  thus  became  the  objects  of  a 
national  resentment  and  hatred  for  many  ages. 

Our  author  thinks  that  the  Pharaoh  Amenophis  I.  was  the 
Sovereign  who  committed  the  government  of  Egypt  to  Joseph  ; 
and  that  Pharaoh  Mandou-ei  occupied  the  throne  at  the  time 
of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites.  In  connexion  with  this 
Monarch,  the  Marquis  Spineto  mentions  the  following  curious 
circumstance  :  How  much  it  proves,  may,  perhaps,  hereafter 
appear : — 

"  In  all  the  legends  of  the  Pharaoh  Mandou-ei,  the  image 
of  the  god  Mandou  has  been  hammered  away,  and  entirely 
cancelled.  Even  on  the  colossus  of  this  Prince,  now  existing  in 
the  Museum  of  Turin,  and  on  which  the  name  of  this  Pharaoh 
is  repeated  seven  times,  the  same  mutilation  is  observed  ;  and 
the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  Commission  of  Egypt  have  also 
been  obliged  to  publish,  in  the  description  of  that  country,  the 
name  of  this  Prince,  more  or  less  mutilated  in  the  two  syllables 
which  made  the  word  c  Mandou  ;"*  that  is,  they  saw  that  in 
that  place  there  was  a  hieroglyphic  representing  something  like 
a  sitting  figure,  which  had  been  so  defaced  as  not  to  allow 
them  to  discover  that  it  had  the  head  of  a  hawk,  with  two  small 
feathers,  or  tufts.  The  same  is  observed  in  the  colossus 
of  this  Pharaoh  in  the  British  Museum. 

"  This  mutilation  is  much  too  general  to  suppose  it  the 
effect  of  chance.  The  cry  of  the  whole  nation  can  alone 
explain  the  striking  phenomenon.  History  has,  in  fact,  pre 
served  accounts  of  some  of  these  terrible  judgments  passed  by 
the  people  oil  some  of  their  Sovereigns.  We  know  the  decree 
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which  was  enacted  against  the  founder  himself  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  and  the  total  abolition  of  the  honours  once  paid  to 
him  ;  we  read,  not  without  shuddering,  the  very  words  of  the 
malediction  and  curses  poured  on,  and  inscribed  against,  the 
very  name  of  Menes,  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  tem 
ples  ;  and  every  scholar  remembers  in  what  degree  of  horror 
were  held  even  those  of  Cheops  and  Chephrenes.  We  have, 
then,  reason  to  suppose,  that  something  of  the  same  sort  was 
decreed  against  the  Pharaoh  Mandou-ei,  and  that  the  proscrip 
tion  of  his  memory  was  the  cause  of  the  mutilation.  But  then 
we  should  be  inclined  to  ask,  (  Why  so  much  hatred  against 
a  Sovereign  whose  victories  had  extended  their  empire,  and 
added  new  lustre  to  the  annals  of  his  reign,  and  adorned  the 
capital,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  country,  with  splendid 
and  magnificent  buildings  P1 

"  M.  Champollion,  in  noticing  this  extraordinary  mutilation, 
leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  this  animadversion  was  directed 
against  the  Pharaoh,  or  the  god  Mandou ;  and  after  analys 
ing  this  question  in  all  its  bearings,  with  that  diffidence 
which  at  all  times  is  the  greatest  characteristic  of  talent 
and  learning,  concludes  the  examination  with  the  well-known 
saying, 

4  Non  nostrum  tantas  componere  lites.'  " 

The  Marquis,  however,  adds  some  additional  reasons,  which 
lead  him  to  suppose  that  this  mutilation  was  the  effect 
of  national  indignation  against  the  Pharaoh  himself,  not  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites ;  the  principal 
of  which  is,  that  on  the  monuments  of  another  Pharaoh,  whose 
name  is  also  composed  of  the  god  Mandou,  Pharaoh  Mon- 
douftep,  which  means,  "  sacred  to  the  god  Mandou,1'  the  same 
mutilations  have  not  taken  place. 

The  last  extract  we  shall  give  from  this  entertaining  and, 
in  many  respects,  instructive  volume,  will  interest  our  young 
friends,  whose  classical  reading  has  familiarized  them  with 
Acheron,  and  Tartarus,  and  the  Elysian  fields.  The  place 
to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Hades,  and  the  Latins 
of  Tartarus,  was  by  the  Egyptians  called  "  the  Amenti."  It 
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was  governed  by  four  genii ;  but  the  deity  Osiris  was  the  King 
who  presided  over  them  all.  Every  man  was  called  to  give  an 
account  of  his  past  life  on  entering  the  Amenti ;  and  accord 
ing  to  the  sentence  of  Osiris  he  was  doomed  to  happiness  or 
misery.  Several  other  of  their  deities,  also,  exercised  authority 
in  the  Amenti.  Answering  to  this  trial  of  souls  in  the  dis 
embodied  state,  was  the  form  of  trial  instituted  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  on  the  issue  of  which  depended  the  rite 
of  sepulture  ;  and  it  is  to  this  latter  custom  that  the  extract 
which  follows  refers.  The  author  quotes,  in  part,  from  Diodorus 
Siculus  : — 

"  '  When  any  person  died,1  says  my  historian,  '  the  whole 
of  his  family,  and  all  his  friends,  covered  their  heads  with  clay, 
and  went  about  the  city  lamenting,  until  the  body  was  buried. 
In  the  mean  time  they  abstained  from  bathing  and  from  wine ; 
scarcely  ate  any  food  ;  nor  did  they  put  on  rich  clothing.  The 
expense  of  the  funerals  was  conducted  on  three  different  scales, 
which  rendered  them  costly,  moderate,  or  cheap.  A  talent 
of  silver,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  would 
scarcely  defray  the  expenditure  of  the  first ;  the  second  required 
twenty  minse,  or  sixty  pounds  ;  and  for  the  third  very  little 
money  was  sufficient.  It  seems  that  amongst  the  Egyptians 
there  were  a  set  of  people,  who,  like  our  undertakers,  took 
upon  themselves  the  whole  service  of  the  funeral  for  a  stipulated 
sum,  which  was  agreed  upon  beforehand.  Proper  persons 
were  then  employed  to  perform  their  respective  operations. 
The  first  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  Scribe,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  mark  out  how  the  dissection  was  to  be  made  upon  the 
left  side  of  the  body.  This  was  executed  with  a  sharp 
Ethiopian  stone,  by  a  man  called  the  dissector,  whose  office, 
however,  was  considered  so  vile  and  so  degrading,  as  to  oblige 
him  immediately  to  betake  himself  to  flight,  as  if  he  had  com 
mitted  a  crime,  to  escape  the  pursuit,  and,  if  caught,  a  severe 
punishment  from  the  by-standers. 

"  '  At  the  disappearance  of  the  wretched  dissector,  the 
embalmers  came  forward.  They  were  people  held  in  high 
respect,  considered  as  sacred  persons,  permitted  to  have  a  fiee 
access  to  the  temples,  and  to  associate  with  the  Priests. 
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Their  office  consisted  in  removing  from  the  corpse  every  part 
that  was  susceptible  of  decay,  and  washing  the  rest  with  palm- 
oil  and  spices  ;  after  this  immediate  operation,  they  for  more 
than  thirty  days  applied  various  kinds  of  resin,  to  preserve  the 
body ;  and  after  having  impregnated  the  whole  with  myrrh 
and  cinnamon,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  smell,  they  returned  it 
to  his  relations,  so  perfectly  preserved  in  every  part,  that  even 
the  hairs  of  the  eyelids  and  the  eyebrows  remained  undis 
turbed.1  Indeed,  from  all  accounts,  it  seems  that  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  deceased  remained  so  unchanged  as  to  be 
recognised,  not  only  by  his  height,  and  the  outline  of  his 
figure,  but  even  by  the  character  and  expression  of  his  counte 
nance.  Nor  must  we  be  surprised  at  this  great  progress  which 
the  Egyptians  had  made  in  the  art  of  embalming ;  for  they 
had  the  custom  of  keeping  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors,  in 
their  houses,  for  generations,  and  enjoyed  the  gratification  as 
if  of  living  with  them.  You  remember  what  Lucian  says  of 
having  been  an  eye-witness  of  these  mummies  being  placed  on 
seats  at  table,  as  if  they  had  been  living. 

"  But  to  return.  The  common  place  of  burial  was  beyond 
the  lake  Acherjsia,  or  Acharejish,  which  meant  '  the  last  state, 
the  last  condition  of  man,1  and  from  which  the  poets  have 
imagined  the  fabulous  lake  of  Acheron.  On  the  borders  of 
this  lake,  Acherusia,  sat  a  tribunal,  composed  of  forty- two 
Judges,  whose  office,  previous  to  the  dead  being  permitted  to 
be  carried  to  the  cemetery  beyond  the  lake,  was  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life. 

"  If  the  deceased  had  died  insolvent,  they  adjudged  the 
corpse  to  his  creditors,  which  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  dis 
honour,  in  order  to  oblige  his  relations  and  friends  to  redeem 
it,  by  raising  the  necessary  sums  amongst  themselves.  If  he 
had  led  a  wicked  life,  they  ordered  that  he  should  be  deprived 
of  solemn  burial ;  and  he  was,  consequently,  carried  and  thrown 
into  a  large  ditch  made  for  the  purpose,  to  which  they  gave 
the  appellation  of  '  Tartar,"  on  account  of  the  lamentations 
that  this  sentence  produced  among  his  surviving  friends  and 
relations. 

"  This  is  also  the  origin  of  the  fabulous  Tartarus,  in  which 
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the  poets  have  transferred  the  lamentations  made  by  the  living 
to  the  dead  themselves,  who  were  thrown  into  it. 

"  If  no  accuser  appeared,  or  if  the  accusation  had  proved 
groundless,  the  Judges  decreed  that  the  deceased  was  entitled 
to  his  burial,  and  his  eulogium  was  pronounced  amongst  the 
applauses  of  the  by-standers,  in  which  they  praised  his  educa 
tion,  his  religion,  his  justice,  in  short,  all  his  virtues,  without, 
however,  mentioning  any  thing  about  his  riches  or  nobility, 
both  of  which  were  considered  as  mere  gifts  of  fortune. 

"  To  carry  the  corpse  to  the  cemetery,  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  the  lake  ;  and  this  was  done  by  the  means  of  a  boat,  in 
which  no  one  could  be  admitted  without  the  express  order  of 
the  Judges,  and  without  paying  a  small  sum  for  the  convey 
ance.  This  regulation  was  so  strictly  enforced,  that  the  Kings 
themselves  were  not  exempt  from  its  severity. 

"  The  cemetery  was  a  large  plain,  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
intersected  by  canals,  to  which  they  had  given  the  appellation 
of  elisout  or  eliscens,  which  means  nothing  else  but  '  rest.1 
And  such  again  is  the  origin  of  the  poetical  Charon  and  his 
boat,  as  well  as  of  the  fabulous  description  of  the  Elysian 
Fields. 

"  The  whole  ceremony  of  the  interment  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  depositing  the  mummy  in  the  excavation  made  in 
the  rock,  or  under  the  sand  which  covered  the  whole  of  the 
elisout,  to  shut  up  its  entrance  by  a  large  stone ;  then,  it 
seems,  that  the  relations  of  the  deceased  threw  three  handfuls 
of  sand  on  the  tomb,  as  a  sign  to  the  workmen  to  fill  up  the 
cavity,  and  then  departed,  after  uttering  three  several  cries,  as 
three  distinct  farewells. 

"  To  express,  therefore,  the  circumstance,  that  the  deceased 
h:ul  been  honoured  with  the  rites  of  burial,  and  with  the 
proper  and  legitimate  lamentations  of  his  friends,  they 
exhibited  on  the  legend  imprinted  on  the  mummy,  or  engraved 
round  his  tomb,  the  figure  of  a  horse  of  the  Nile,  which  the 
Greeks  mistook  for  a  dog,  who,  by  his  fidelity  and  attachment, 
has  deserved  to  become  the  symbol  of  friendship  and  affection  ; 
and  as  they,  at  all  times,  wished  to  add  something  of  their 
own  to  the  institutions  of  other  nations,  in  order  to  express 
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the  three  cries,  or  farewells,  they  represented  this  same  dog  as 
having  three  different  heads.  To  this  emblem,  or  hierogly 
phic,  the  Egyptians  gave  the  appellation  of  '  Oms ;'  and  the 
Greeks,  in  consequence  of  their  mistaking  it  for  a  dog,  that 
of  Cerber,  from  the  Egyptian  Ceriber,  a  word  that  means 
'  the  cry  of  the  tomb,1  and  from  which  originates  the  Cerberus 
of  the  Grecian  mythology."  (Pages  145 — 149.) 

Since  this  volume  was  published,  M.  Champollion  has 
transmitted  several  letters  from  Egypt,  where  he  is  now  pur 
suing  his  researches  into  the  antiquities  of  the  country.  These 
have  been  published  in  some  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day ; 
and  have,  doubtless,  been  perused  by  many  of  our  readers. 
His  discoveries,  which  now  are  given  in  a  discursive  manner, 
as  they  occur,  may,  when  completed,  be  made  use  of  to 
enlarge  our  knowledge  on  many  subjects  connected  with 
ancient  Egypt.  At  present  they  present  themselves  chiefly  as 
isolated  descriptions  of  architectural  grandeur,  and  the  titles 
of  those  by  whose  taste  and  liberality  these  stupendous  monu 
ments  were  erected.  We  observe,  however,  in  M.  Champol- 
lion's  twelfth  letter,  that  the  temple  of  Esneh,  where  the 
infidels  found  "  a  most  ancient1'  zodiac,  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  boldly  pretended  to  falsify  the  chronology  of  Moses,  has 
been  proved  by  this  learned  foreigner  to  be  the  most  modem 
of  Egyptian  temples  ;  its  erection  not  being  of  earlier  date 
than  the  Roman  Emperor  Claudius.  "  The  sculptures  even 
come  down  as  low  as  Caracalla  ;  and  among  the  latter  is  the 
famous  zodiac,  so  greatly  talked  of."  So  much  for  the  willing 
ness  of  infidels  to  be  deceived,  and  for  the  ready  dupery  which 
they  meet  with  among  their  disciples  ! 

A  short  extract  or  two  from  M.  Champollion's  thirteenth 
letter  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scenes  amidst  which  the  French 
Commission  is  carrying  on  its  interesting  researches  : — 

"  The  geographical  details  given  by  Strabo  do  not  permit 
us  to- look  any  where  but  in  the  valley  of  Biban-el-Molouk  for 
the  site  of  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Kings.  It  was  the  royal 
necropolis  ;  and  a  spot  had  been  chosen  perfectly  adapted  to 
this  melancholy  purpose, — an  arid  valley,  enclosed  by  very 
lofty  perpendicular  rocks,  or  by  mountains  in  a  complete  state 
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of  decomposition  ;  in  almost  all  of  which  there  are  large 
crevices,  occasioned  either  by  the  extreme  heat,  or  by  internal 
sinking  of  the  earth,  and  the  ridges  of  which  are  marked  with 
black  bands,  as  if  they  had  been  partly  burned.  No  living 
creature  frequents  this  valley  of  death. 

"  On  entering  the  most  retired  part  of  this  valley,  by  a 
narrow  opening,  evidently  produced  by  art,  and  showing  still 
some  slight  remains  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  we  soon  saw,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  or  on  the  declivities,  square  doors, 
most  of  them  choked  up,  and  to  which  you  must  go  close  in 
order  to  see  the  decorations.  These  doors,  which  are  all 
alike,  are  the  entrances  to  the  tombs  of  the  Kings.  Every 
tomb  has  its  own  ;  for  formerly  no  one  had  any  connexion 
with  another ;  they  were  all  isolated ;  it  was  the  seekers  for 
treasures,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who  made  some  commu 
nications  between  them. 

"  I  was  eager,  on  my  arrival  at  Biban-el-Molouk,  to  ascer 
tain  that  these  tombs,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  (I  speak  here 
only  of  tombs  that  retain  sculptures,  and  the  names  of  the 
Kings  for  whom  they  were  made,)  were  really,  as  I  had  infer 
red  beforehand  from  several  considerations,  those  of  Kings,  all 
belonging  to  Theban  dynasties,  that  is  to  say,  to  Princes 
whose  families  were  of  Theban  origin. 

"  No  order,  either  of  succession  or  of  dynasty,  has  been 
observed  in  the  choice  of  the  site  of  these  several  royal  tombs ; 
every  Monarch  has  had  his  own  excavated  where  he  expected 
to  find  a  vein  of  stone  suitable  for  his  sepulchre,  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  projected  excavation.  It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from 
feeling  a  degree  of  surprise  when,  after  having  passed  through 
a  rather  plain  door,  we  enter  into  large  galleries  or  corridors, 
covered  with  sculptures,  perfectly  well  executed,  still  retaining, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  splendour  of  the  brightest  colours,  and 
leading,  successively,  to  halls  supported  by  pillars  still  more 
richly  decorated,  till  we  reach,  at  length,  the  principal  apart 
ment,  that  which  the  Egyptians  call  the  'Golden  Hall,1  more 
vast  than  all  the  others,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the 
mummy  of  the  King,  in  an  enormous  sarcophagus  of  granite. 
The  plans  of  these  tombs  published  by  the  Commission  of 
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Egypt  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  excavations,  and 
of  the  immense  labour  which  they  cost  to  execute  them  with 
the  mattock  and  chisel.  The  valleys  are  almost  all  choked 
up  by  hills  formed  of  the  little  chips  of  stone  proceeding  from 
the  astounding  works  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain." 

After  a  general  description  of  the  tomb  of  Rhamses  V.,  the 
letter  proceeds  : — 

"  In  the  tomb  of  Rhamses  V.  the  halls  or  corridors  which 
follow  those  I  have  just  described,  are  adorned  with  symbolical 
representations  relative  to  the  different  states  of  the  sun,  con 
sidered  either  physically  or,  more  especially,  with  reference  to 
mythology  ;  but  these  representations  do  not  form  a  connected 
whole,  and,  for  this  reason,  they  are  either  totally  omitted,  or 
do  not  occupy  the  same  place,  in  the  other  royal  tombs.  The 
hall  preceding  that  of  the  sarcophagus,  generally  consecrated 
to  the  four  genii  of  the  Amenti,  contains,  in  the  most  com 
plete  tombs,  the  appearance  of  the  King  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  forty-two  divine  Judges  who  are  to  decide  the  fate  of 
his  soul ;  a  tribunal  only  represented  upon  earth  by  that  which 
granted  or  refused  to  the  Kings  the  honours  of  sepulture.  An 
entire  wall  of  this  hall  in  the  tomb  of  Rhamses  V.  presents 
the  images  of  these  forty-two  assessors  of  Osiris,  mingled  with 
the  justifications  which  the  King  is  supposed  to  present,  or  to 
cause  to  be  presented  in  his  name,  to  these  austere  Judges, 
who  appear  to  be  commissioned  each  to  inquire  respecting 
some  particular  crime  or  sin,  and  to  punish  it  in  the  soul  sub 
jected  to  their  jurisdiction.  This  great  text,  divided,  conse 
quently  into  forty- two  verses  or  columns,  is,  properly  speak 
ing,  only  a  negative  confession,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  fol 
lowing  examples  : — l  O  God  ( ),  the  King,  sun,  moderator 

of  justice,  approved  by  Ammon,  has  not  committed  any  wick 
edness.1  '  The  son  of  the  sun,  Rhamses,  has  not  blas 
phemed.''  '  The  King,  sun,  moderator,  &c.,  has  not  been 
intoxicated.1  '  The  son  of  the  sun,  Rhamses,  has  not  been 
idle.'  c  The  King,  sun,  moderator,  &c.,  has  not  carried 
away  the  effects  devoted  to  the  gods.1  '  The  son  of  the  sun, 
Rhamses,  has  not  told  falsehoods.1  4  The  King,  sun,  &c., 
has  not  been  a  libertine.1  '  The  King,  sun,  &c.,  has  not 
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shaken  his  head  when  hearing  the  word  of  truth.1  '  The  son 
of  the  sun,  Rhamses,  has  not  uselessly  lengthened  his  words.' 
'The  King,  sun,  Sec.,  has  not  had  occasion  to  devour  his 
heart ; '  that  is  to  say,  to  repent  of  some  bad  action." 

The  following,  and  the  last  extract  we  shall  give  from 
Champollion,  is  very  curious  : — 

"  In  the  valley  properly  called  Bibanel-Molouk,  we  admired, 
as  well  as  all  travellers  who  have  preceded  us,  the  astonishing 
freshness  of  the  paintings,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  tomb  of  Ousirei  I.,  who,  in  the  legends,  takes  the  dif 
ferent  surnames  of  Noubei,  Athothi,  and  Amonei,  and  on  his 
tomb  that  of  Ousirei.  But  this  fine  catacomb  decays  more 
and  more  every  day ;  the  pillars  split  and  give  way,  the  ceil 
ings  fall  in  scales,  and  the  painting  peels  off.  I  have  had 
drawings  made  and  coloured  upon  the  spot  of  the  richest  pic 
tures  of  this  hypogeum,  to  give,  in  Europe,  an  exact  idea  of 
so  much  magnificence.  I  have  also  had  drawings  made  of  the 
series  of  nations  represented  on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
first  hall  of  columns.  I  thought  at  first,  from  the  copies  of 
these  bas-reliefs  published  in  England,  that  these  four  nations, 
of  very  different  races,  conducted  by  the  god  Horus,  bearing 
a  crook,  were  nations  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharaoh 
Ousirei ;  the  study  of  the  legends  has  proved  to  me  that  this 
picture  has  a  more  general  meaning  :  It  belongs  to  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,  that  in  which  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  begins 
to  be  felt,  and  warms  all  the  inhabited  countries  of  our  hemi 
sphere.  It  is  meant  to  represent,  according  to  the  legend 
itself,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  and  those  of  foreign  countries. 
We  have,  therefore,  before  us  the  image  of  the  several  races 
of  men  known  by  the  Egyptians  ;  and  we  learn,  at  the  same 
time,  the  great  geographical,  or  ethnographical,  divisions 
received  at  that  remote  epoch. 

"  The  men,  led  by  Horus,  the  Pastor  of  the  nations,  are 
represented  to  the  number  of  twelve,  but  belonging  to  four 
very  distinct  families.  The  first  three,  those  nearest  the  god, 
are  of  a  dark  red  colour,  well-proportioned  figures,  mild  coun 
tenances,  a  nose  slightly  aquiline,  long  braided  hair,  and 
white  garments  ;  and  their  legend  designates  them  under  the 
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name  of  Rot-en-ne-Rome,  c  the  race  of  men,'  or  men  pro 
perly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  the  Egyptians. 

"  The  following  three  have  a  very  different  appearance  ; 
their  skin  is  flesh-colour,  inclining  to  yellow  or  tawny,  the 
nose  much  curved,  black  thick  beards  ending  in  a  point,  and 
short  garments  of  various  colours  ;  these  bear  the  name  of 
NamoU)  i  Asiatics. ' 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  race  of  the  next 
three  ;  they  are  negroes,  designated  by  the  general  name  of 
Nahisa. 

"  In  fine,  the  last  three  have  skins  of  what  we  call  flesh- 
colour,  of  the  most  delicate  whiteness,  the  nose  straight,  or 
slightly  arched,  blue  eyes,  fair  or  red  beards,  tall  and  very 
slender  figures ;  they  are  clothed  in  ox-hides,  with  the  hair 
on,  and  are  real  savages,  tattooed  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
They  are  called  Tamhou^  '  Europeans.' 

"  I  hastened  to  look  for  the  corresponding  picture  in  the 
other  royal  tombs  ;  and  having,  in  fact,  found  it  in  several  of 
them,  the  variations  which  I  observed  fully  convinced  me  that 
it  was  intended  to  represent  here  the  inhabitants  of  the  four 
parts  of  the  world,  according  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  system  ; 
namely,  first,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  which,  of  itself,  formed 
one  part  of  the  world,  according  to  the  very  modest  custom 
of  ancient  nations  ;  secondly,  the  Asiatics  ;  thirdly,  the  inha 
bitants  of  Africa,  the  negroes;  fourthly,  (and  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  so,  since  our  race  is  the  last  and  most  savage  of  the 
series,)  the  Europeans,  who,  in  those  remote  ages,  did  not,  it 
must  be  confessed,  make  too  splendid  a  figure  in  the  world. 
We  must  understand,  here,  all  the  people  of  the  fair  races 
and  with  light  hair  inhabiting  not  only  Europe,  but  also  Asia, 
where  they  had  their  origin. 

"  This  manner  of  considering  these  pictures  is  the  more 
correct,  as  the  same  generic  names  recur  in  the  other  tombs, 
and  constantly  in  the  same  order.  There,  too,  we  find  the 
Egyptians  and  Africans  represented  in  the  same  manner, 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  but  the  Namou  (the  Asiatics) 
and  the  Tamhou  (the  European  races)  offer  important  and 
curious  varieties. 
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"  Instead  of  the  Arab  or  the  Jew,  so  simply  clad  in  the 
tomb  of  Ousirei,  Asia  is  represented  in  the  other  tombs — those 
of  Rhamses,  Meiamoun,  &c. — by  three  individuals,  always 
with  tawny  complexions,  aquiline  noses,  black  eyes,  and  bushy 
beards,  but  habited  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  In  one 
they  are  evidently  Assyrians  ;  their  costume,  even  in  the 
minutest  particulars,  is  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the  figures 
engraved  on  the  Assyrian  cylinders  :  In  the  other  they  are 
Medes,  or  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  some  part  of  Persia  ; 
their  physiognomy  and  costume  being,  in  fact,  found  in  every 
feature  on  the  Persepolitan  monuments.  Asia,  therefore,  was 
represented  by  one  of  the  nations  that  inhabited  it,  indiffer 
ently.  It  is  the  same  with  our  good  old  ancestors  the  Tamhou ; 
their  costume  is  sometimes  different,  their  heads  are  more  or 
less  covered  with  hair,  and  decorated  with  different  ornaments  ; 
but  their  fair  complexions,  their  eyes  and  beards,  retain  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  separate  race.  I  have  had  this  curious 
ethnographical  series  copied  and  coloured  with  care.  I  cer 
tainly  did  not  expect,  when  I  arrived  at  Biban-el-Molouk,  to 
find  there  sculptures  which  may  serve  as  vignettes  for  the  his 
tory  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Europe,  if  any  one  should 
ever  have  the  courage  to  undertake  it.  However,  there  is 
something  flattering  and  consolatory  in  the  sight  of  them,  since 
it  renders  us  very  sensible  of  the  progress  which  we  have  since 
made/' 
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Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia ;  including  a  Tour  in  the 
Crimea,  and  the  Passage  of  the  Caucasus :  With  Observations  on 
the  State  of  the  Rabbinical  and  Karaite  Jews,  and  the  Mohammedan 
and  Pagan  Tribes,  inhabiting  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  By  E.  Henderson.  1  Vol.  8vo.  Pp.  538.  16s. 


THIS  volume  contains  the  narrative  of  a  journey,  performed, 
in  the  years  1821  and  1822,  by  the  author,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Paterson,  in  the  service  of  the  Bible  Society.  It  adds 
little  to  geographical  knowledge  ;  nothing  to  natural  history  or 
science  ;  and  there  is  but  little  more  in  the  account  of  the  coun 
tries  passed  through,  than  a  much  less  accomplished  traveller 
than  the  author  could  have  furnished.  The  local  descriptions 
are  neither  ample  nor  very  graphic,  and  there  is  much  of  the 
common-place  of  travelling  adventure,  and  of  the  discomforts 
and  pleasures  which  would  occur  in  a  journey  any  where  in 
civilized  or  semi-civilized  countries.  We  are,  however,  led 
through  regions  with  which  the  public  are  not  very  familiar, 
and  are  able  to  collect  satisfactory  general  views  of  their 
localities,  manners,  and  relations.  The  highest  interest  of  the 
work  is,  that  it  exhibits,  in  the  principal  places  visited  in  this 
extensive  sweep  of  the  Russian  empire,  so  many  friends  to  the 
circulation  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  both  among  distinguished 
laymen,  in  official  and  military  situations,  and  among  the 
Clergy  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  their  different  ranks.  The 
extent  to  which  Auxiliary  Societies  and  Associations  had  been 
formed,  from  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  Volga,  and  the  activity  in  which  the 
travellers  found  so  many  of  them,  show  that  the  zeal  of  the 
late  Emperor  in  this  sacred  cause  had  been  both  deep  and 
efficient :  And  though,  from  the  base  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  others,  who  succeeded  during  the  latter  years  of  that 
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Monarch  in  raising  a  suspicion  of  the  chief  agents  of  the  Bible 
Society  in  Europe,  as  Liberates,  Carbonari,  and  disaffected 
persons,  of  which  the  immediate  effect  was  discouraging ;  yet 
that  scandal  is  passing  away,  and  the  countenance  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  will  probably  restore  these  institutions  in 
Russia  to  their  former  energy.  Nowhere,  indeed,  does  a 
greater  need  for  such  an  exertion  of  religious  charity  exist ; 
and  from  the  dissemination  of  the  sacred  volume  in  the  different 
parts  of  Russia,  how  great  may  be  the  result,  both  to  her  own 
varied  population  of  Christians,  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and 
Pagans,  and  also  to  those  dark  but  interesting  countries  on 
the  frontiers  of  which  her  power  is  acquiring  so  commanding 
an  influence  ! 

We  cannot  trace  the  travellers  through  the  whole  of  their 
route  and  adventures ;  but  the  volume  has  furnished  us  with 
several  extracts  which  will  be  read  with  interest.  If  they 
should  lead  to  the  perusal  of  the  work,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
replete  both  with  instruction  and  entertainment.  Of  Novo- 
gorod,  which  may  be  called  the  birth-place  of  the  Russian 
empire,  we  have  this  notice  : — 

"  This  city,  known  in  the  Icelandic  annals  by  the  name 
of  Holmgard,*  was  the  original  metropolis  of  Russia.  The 
Slavonians,  a  people  of  Sarmatian  extraction,  appear  on  the 
page  of  history  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  inhabit 
ing  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  In  the  course 
of  two  or  three  centuries  later,  a  branch  of  them  struck 
off  through  what  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity  accounted 
the  regions  of  impenetrable  night ;  and  driving  back  the 
Tchudi,  or  Finns,  their  original  inhabitants,  possessed  them- 

*  "  The  name  of  Holmgard,  or  '  Insular  Town,'  was  most  probably  given 
to  this  city  by  the  Scandinavians,  from  its  local  situation  ;  for  there  is  every 
indication  of  its  having  been  formerly  surrounded  by  water.  Even  at  this  day, 
the  narrow  tongue  of  land  towards  the  north  is  intersected  by  a  small  river, 
connecting  the  neighbouring  lake  with  the  Volchoff.  The  word  yard,  or 
gorod,  is  common  both  to  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  dialects,  signifying  a  city 
or  town ;  hence,  from  the  numerous  towns  in  Russia  compounded  in  part 
of  this  word,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  gave  it  the  name  of  Garda-riki,  or 
'  the  kingdom  of  towns ; '  and  not  unfrequently  Garda,  without  any  other 
designation." 
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selves  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Ladoga,  where  they 
formed  a  medium  of  communication  between  their  kindred 
tribes  in  the  south,  and  the  different  nations  of  the  north. 
About  this  period  the  Varagi,  a  Scandinavian  people,  inhabiting 
the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  distinguished  for  their  maritime 
habits,  held  the  different  nations  in  this  quarter  in  a  state 
of  tributary  subjection.  To  them  the  Slavonians  also  sub 
mitted  for  a  time  ;  but  becoming  impatient  of  the  yoke,  they 
ultimately  threw  it  off,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  noble  inde 
pendence.  It  was  not  long,  however,  ere  they  were  taught, 
by  experience,  that  the  principal  foe  to  the  repose  and  happi 
ness  of  unorganized  society  is  to  be  found  in  its  own  bosom, 
and  that  the  feuds  and  quarrels  of  native  Chieftains  are  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  rule  of  foreigners,  conducted  according 
to  the  principles  of  universal  law.  Distracted  by  internal 
commotions,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should 
follow  the  sage  counsel  of  Gostomisle,  the  first  recorded  Magis 
trate  of  Novogorod,  and  invite  foreign  Princes  to  come  and 
establish  a  regular  government  among  them.  The  invitation 
was  accepted  by  Riiric,  a  Varago-Russian  Prince,  who,  with 
his  two  brothers,  Sineus  and  Truvor,  repaired  to  the  shores 
of  the  Ladoga,  and  after  remaining  some  time  in  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  fixed  his  residence  in  Novogorod,  where,  in  the 
year  864,  he  founded  the  Russian  monarchy,  the  sceptre 
of  which  continued  to  be  swayed  by  his  descendants  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  years.  In  consequence  of  the  settled  form 
of  government  which  now  obtained,  and  the  extensive  rule 
which  these  northern  Slavonians,  and  such  of  the  Tchudi  as 
were  leagued  with  them,  exercised  over  the  surrounding  regions, 
this  city  acquired  such  a  tremendous  importance,  that  the 
saying  became  proverbial,  '  Who  can  withstand  God  and  great 
Novogorod?'  Nor  was  its  power  unfelt  during  the  period 
of  its  existence  as  a  republic.  For  centuries  it  kept  the 
Russian  Princes  in  the  south,  whither  the  seat  of  Government 
had  been  removed,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  iron  sceptre  of  Ivan  Vasilievitch  almost  levelled  it 
with  the  ground,  in  1578,  that  its  political  influence  was  anni 
hilated."  (Pages  12—15.) 

o 
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The  scarcity  of  tlie  Scriptures  in  a  country,  and  among  the 
members  of  a  Church,  where  happily  they  are  not  interdicted  to 
the  people,  renders  the  subsequent  accounts  of  the  establish 
ment  of  Bible  Societies  in  Russia  the  more  gratifying  : — 

"  The  day  after  our  arrival,  we  delivered  the  introductory 
letters  which  we  had  to  the  suffragan  Bishop,  and  the 
Governor ;  from  both  of  whom  we  received  the  most  friendly 
and  hospitable  attentions  during  our  stay.  Although  Novo- 
gorod  be  only  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  versts  distant  from 
St.  Petersburg,  and  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  had  passed  through  it,  on  their  way  to 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  scarcely  any  provision  had 
hitherto  been. made  for  its  inhabitants,  or  those  of  the  Govern 
ment  ;  the  number  of  which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  nine 
hundred  thousand  souls.  So  great  was  the  scarcity  of  Bibles, 
that,  as  we  were  informed,  many  of  the  Priests  had  never  so 
much  as  seen  a  copy  ;  and  instances  were  to  be  found,  in 
which  they  were  destitute  even  of  the  Lessons,  or  extracts  from 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  It  was,  therefore,  viewed  as  an 
object  of  no  small  importance  to  establish  a  local  Biblical 
Institution  in  the  Government  town,  by  which  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants  might  be  accurately  ascertained,  and  fully  supplied. 
We  accordingly  adopted  the  necessary  preliminary  measures, 
in  which  we  received  every  possible  assistance  from  the 
authorities  above-mentioned ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
7th,  after  dining  with  the  Governor,  we  had  the  pleasure  to 
witness  the  establishment  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  in  the 
presence  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Bishop,  the  principal  Archi 
mandrite,  and  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabit 
ants,  whom  his  Excellency  had  invited  to  his  house  on  the 
occasion."  (Pages  19,  20.) 

The  Greek  Church,  though  more  tolerant  than  the  Papacy, 
has  manifested  a  due  share  of  anxiety  for  uniformity  of  faith 
and  worship  ;  but  the  work  contains  several  notices  of  sects 
of  Dissenters.  The  first  noticed  are  in  the  district  of  Novo- 
gorod,  and  seem  much  more  distinguished  for  their  aversion  to 
tobacco,  than  for  their  charity  : — 

"  About  noon  we  reached  the  small  district-town  of  Krestzi, 
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and  stopping  in  the  suburb,  close  to  the  post-house,  we  were 
shown  into  a  good-looking  habitation,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  The  peasant  to  whom  it  belonged  was  absent ; 
but  the  reception  we  met  with  from  his  wife  convinced  us 
that  we  should  not  have  been  made  more  welcome  had  he  been 
at  home.  With  the  whole  population  of  the  suburb,  amount 
ing  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  souls,  the  family  consisted 
of  Starovsertzi,  or  Dissenters  of  the  old  faith,  the  rigidity 
of  whose  principles  operates  as  powerfully  on  their  intercourse 
with  all  whom  they  consider  to  be  members  of  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church,  as  the  contracted  spirit  of  the  ancient  Jews  did 
in  preventing  them  from  having  any  dealings  with  the  Sama 
ritans.  One  of  our  number  happening  to  have  metal  buttons 
on  his  travelling-coat,  and  another  having  a  tobacco-pipe  in 
his  hand,  the  prejudices  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  were 
alarmed  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  the  arguments  we  could  use 
were  insufficient  to  prevail  on  her  to  make  ready  some  dinner 
for  us.  When  compelled  to  do  any  service  of  this  kind  to 
such  as  are  not  of  their  own  sect,  they  consider  themselves 
bound  to  destroy  the  utensils  used  on  the  occasion  ;  to  prevent 
which  loss,  those  who  are  more  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of 
strangers  generally  keep  a  set  of  profane  vessels  for  the  pur 
pose.  As  the  proprietor  of  the  house  we  had  entered  appeared 
to  be  in  affluent  circumstances,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
might  have  furnished  it  with  something  of  the  kind  ;  but  the 
tobacco-pipe  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  use.  So 
great,  too,  is  the  aversion  of  this  people  to  snuff,  that  if  a  box 
happen  to  have  been  laid  on  a  table  belonging  to  them,  the 
part  on  which  it  lay  must  be  planed  out  before  it  can  be  appro 
priated  to  any  further  use.  They  live  in  a  state  of  complete 
separation  from  the  Church  ;  only  they  cannot  marry  without 
a  license  from  the  Priest ;  for  which  they  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  pay  a  great  sum  of  money.  The  sacrament,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  they  never  celebrate ;  and  baptism  is  only 
administered  to  such  as  are  near  death,  on  the  principle 
adopted  by  some  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, — that  such  as 
relapse,  after  receiving  this  rite,  are  cut  off  from  all  hopes 
of  salvation."  (Pages  25,  26.) 

o  2 
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A  second  sect,  the  Duchobortzi,  were  met  with  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Azof : — 

"  They  have  been  called  the  Russian  Quakers  ;  and  much  as 
the  enlightened  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  would  find  to 
object  to  among  this  people,  as  opposed  to  their  views  of  divine 
truth,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  points  of  resemblance  exist 
between  them.  Their  name,  i  Wrestlers  with  the  Spirit,"  indi 
cates  the  strong  bearing  their  system  has  on  mystic  exercises,  in 
which  they  place  the  whole  of  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
external  rites  and  ceremonies.  All  their  knowledge  is  tradition 
ary.  On  our  urging  upon  them  the  importance  of  being  well  sup 
plied  with  the  Scriptures,  they  told  us  we  were  much  mistaken 
if  we  imagined  they  had  not  the  Bible  among  them, — they 
had  it  in  their  hearts  ;  the  light  thus  imparted  was  sufficient, 
and  they  needed  nothing  more.  Every  thing  with  them  is 
spiritual.  They  speak,  indeed,  of  Christ,  and  his  death  ;  but 
they  explain  both  his  person  and  sufferings  mystically,  and 
build  entirely  upon  a  different  foundation  than  theyitonement. 
They  make  no  distinction  of  days  and  meats  ;  and  marriage,  so 
iar  from  being  a  sacrament  with  them,  as  in  the  Greek  Church, 
is  scarcely  viewed  as  a  civil  rite."  (Page  385.) 

It  seems  the  effect  of  a  ceremonious  dominant  religion,  to 
drive  those  who  dissent  from  it  into  the  extreme  of  undervaluing 
and  neglecting  the  ordinances  of  Christ.  Men  in  such  cases 
often  become  either  infidels  or  Mystics.  The  third  sect  men 
tioned  appear  to  have  most  of  truth  and  real  religion  among 
them,  though  not  unclouded  with  some  errors.  Our  traveller 
met  with  them  at  Mozdok,  near  the  Caucasus  : — 

"  The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Mozdok,  we  received  a  visit 
from  three  members  of  the  Russian  sect  of  Dissenters,  known 
by  the  name  of  Malakani,  or  Milkites,  but  who  give  them 
selves  that  of  Spiritual  Christians.  The  former  appellation  is 
given  them  by  way  of  reproach,  because  they  make  use  of  milk, 
and  food  prepared  of  milk,  during  the  fasts  of  the  Church. 
They  came  from  a  village  at  the  distance  of  twelve  versts  from 
Mozdok,  containing  upwards  of  sixty  families,  who  are  all 
of  the  same  persuasion,  and  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their 
own  peculiar  rites,  unmolested  by  the  members  of  the 
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dominant  Church.  In  the  course  of  a  long  conversation,  in 
which  they  manifested  the  utmost  readiness  to  satisfy  us  on 
every  point  we  proposed,  we  obtained  such  information  as 
tended  to  excite  the  highest  degree  of  interest  in  their  behalf. 
We  particularly  interrogated  them  respecting  the  ground 
of  their  hope  before  God  ;  which  they  declared,  in  the  most 
explicit  manner,  to  be  solely  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the 
Son  of  God.  They  are  also  sound  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  believing,  as  they  expressed  themselves,  in  the  three 
hypostases  in  the  divine  essence.  They  reject  the  worship 
of  images,  and  disapprove  of  all  rites  and  ceremonies  not 
of  divine  institution.  Having  always  heard  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  described  by  the  Priests  as  possessing  an 
inherent  power  to  save  the  soul,  and  perceiving  no  such  saving 
effects  to  result  from  the  observance  of  these  rites,  they  have 
been  driven  to  the  extreme  of  rejecting  them,  as  outward 
ordinances,  altogether ;  yet  they  strenuously  maintain  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  their  internal  and  spiritual  mean 
ing.  The  first  day  of  the  week  they  keep  holy  with  the  utmost 
strictness,  arranging  every  thing  about  their  houses  with  such 
scrupulosity  on  the  Saturday  evening,  as  to  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  devote  the  whole  of  that  day  to  the  important  pur 
poses  of  devotion  and  edification.  Of  such  importance  do  they 
consider  it  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  that  day  in  the  possession 
of  a  spiritual  frame  of  mind,  that  they  meet  for  prayer  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  mutually  implore  that  preparation  of  the 
heart  which  proceeds  from  God  only. 

"  Their  public  service  consists  in  singing,  prayer,  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  exposition  ;  which  last  is  usually  performed 
by  their  Teacher,  or  Elder,  to  whom  they  give  the  name 
of  '  Presviter,"*  and  who  is  only  distinguished  from  his  brethren 
in  the  congregation  by  his  superior  gifts,  which,  as  they 
expressed  themselves,  God  has  put  into  his  heart.  Prayer  is 
performed  partly  on  their  knees,  and  partly  in  prostration. 
They  observe  the  strictest  discipline  with  respect  to  any 
of  their  number  who  transgress  any  of  the  commandments 
of  Christ.  They  receive  offending  members  again  into  com 
munion  a  first  and  second  time;  but  when  any  have  been 
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excommunicated  the  third  time,  the  door  of  their  fellowship  is 
closed  against  them  for  ever. 

"  It  gave  us  much  pleasure  to  receive  the  most  favourable 
accounts  of  the  excellence  of  their  moral  character  from  a 
Russian  officer,  resident  in  Mozdok,  who  had  had  every 
opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them.''* 
(Pages  468—471.) 

The  renovated  Moscow  is  thus  noticed  : — 

"  When  at  all  able  to  go  out,  we  were  struck  with  the  strange 
medley  of  European  and  oriental  forms,  which  every  where 
caught  our  eye.  With  the  exception  of  Jews,  we  could  recog 
nise  the  physiognomies  of  people  of  all  nations,  from  distant 
India  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  in  most  of  which  was 
depicted  the  various  anxiety  to  obtain  a  portion  of  this  world's 
wealth,  which  had  brought  them  together  in  the  centre  of  the 
most  extensive  empire  in  the  world.  When  we  reflected,  that 
little  more  than  nine  years  had  elapsed  since  this  large  metro 
polis  had  been  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  that  not 
more  than  three  thousand  houses  had  been  left  unconsumed  by 
the  flames,  it  was  with  astonishment  we  contemplated  the 
rapidity  with  which  numerous  magnificent  edifices  had  again 
risen  into  view. 

"  The  extent  of  surface  occupied  by  the  city  and  suburbs 
of  Moscow  is  greater  than  that  of  any  city  in  Europe,  its  cir 
cumference  being  generally  estimated  at  nearly  twenty-seven 
English  miles.  Much  of  this  space,  however,  is  devoid  of 
houses,  and  is  either  left  entirely  waste,  or  appropriated  to 
gardens,  market-places,  or  fields  for  military  exercise.  Pre 
vious  to  the  conflagration  in  1812,  the  houses  are  described  as 
being  built  in  a  straggling  manner,  and  exhibiting  a  striking 
contrast  of  grandeur  and  insignificance,  the  utmost  profusion 
of  wealth,  and  the  extreme  of  poverty  and  want ;  but  since 
that  period,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  city  ;  and  although  the  irregularity  of  many  of  the 
streets  cannot  be  corrected,  greater  symmetry  is  observed  in 
the  construction  of  the  buildings,  and  even  the  houses  of  the 
poor  have  assumed  a  more  modern  and  cleanly  appearance. 
The  majesty  and  elegance  of  many  of  the  palaces  built  by  the 
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nobility  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen,  with 
the  exception  of  the  imperial  edifices  in  St.  Petersburg." 
(Pages  43—45.) 

South  of  Moscow  they  passed  the  town  of  Maloi  laroslavetz, 
the  place  where  the  tide  of  success  first  effectually  turned  back 
upon  Napoleon,  and  overwhelmed  by  its  refluence  the  mighty 
structure  which  his  ambition  had  toiled  for  so  many  years  to 
pile  up.  This  spot  cannot  be  noticed  on  the  map  without 
awakening  the  deepest  reflections.  Here  it  was  that  a  defied 
Providence  said,  "  Hitherto  shalt  tliou  come,  but  no  farther ; 
and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  The  note,  too, 
which  Mr.  Henderson  has  appended  from  Count  Segur  pre 
sents  a  striking  picture  : — 

"  We  next  passed  through  Maloi  laroslavetz,  which  is 
rather  romantically  situated,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Louja,  and  will  ever  be  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  Europe  as  the  spot  where  Napoleon  lost  his  first 
battle  on  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow.*  '  His  object 
was  to  gain  Kaluga,  which,  if  he  had  attained  it,  would  have 
saved  his  army,  as  he  would  have  found  a  fine  open  road 
towards  a  more  genial  clime,  and  the  most  abundant  stores  of 
provisions  for  his  troops ;  but  the  resistance  he  met  with  at 
this  place  from  Kutuzofs  army  obliged  him  to  strike  off 
towards  the  town  of  Medyn,  and  so  forward  to  Smolensk, 
where  nothing  awaited  his  men  but  famine,  and  death  in  its 
most  horrid  forms.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  condition 
to  which  the  town  of  Maloi  laroslavetz  was  reduced  when  it  is 

*  "  About  half  a  league  from  the  town,  at  the  commencement  of  the  bend 
of  the  Louja,  in  the  habitation  of  a  weaver,  an  old,  crazy,  filthy,  wooden  hut, 
and  in  a  dirty,  dark  room,  parted  off  into  two  by  a  cloth,  the  man  who  had 
made  Europe  to  tremble  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  complete  despond 
ency.  Crossing  his  arms,  with  a  look  of  consternation,  when  he  heard  the 
report  of  the  unassailable  nature  of  the  Russian  position,  he  hung  his  head, 
and  remained  as  if  overwhelmed  with  the  deepest  dejection.  Absorbed  in  an 
abyss  of  profound  reflection,  he  fell  into  such  a  stupor,  that  none  of  those 
about  him  could  draw  from  him  a  single  word  ;  scarcely  could  a  nod  of  the 
head  be  obtained  from  him  by  dint  of  importunity.  He  spent  the  night  in 
great  agitation,  now  rising,  now  lying  down  again,  and  calling  incessantly  ; 
yet  not  a  single  word  betrayed  his  distress.— See  SEGUR'S  History  of  the 
Expedition  to  Russia,  book  ix.,  chap,  iii." 
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stated,  that  it  was  successively  taken  and  retaken  seven  times 
in  the  course  of  three  days.  '  Never/  says  Segur,  '  was  field 
of  battle  more  eloquent.  Its  marked  features  ;  its  ruins 
covered  with  blood  ;  the  streets,  the  line  of  which  could  no 
longer  be  recognised  but  by  the  long  train  of  the  dead,  whose 
heads  were  crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  cannon  ;  the  wounded, 
who  were  seen  issuing  from  the  rubbish,  and  crawling  along 
with  their  garments,  their  hair,  and  their  limbs,  half-consumed 
by  the  fire,  and  uttering  lamentable  cries,  all  attested  the 
extreme  obstinacy  of  the  conflict.1  The  gate  of  a  monastery 
on  the  left  side  of  the  ravine,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
wall,  still  exhibit  marks  of  the  balls,  as  do  also  the  sides  of  a 
frame  inclosing  a  head  of  Christ,  which  is  placed  above  the 
gate,  while  the  head  itself  is  reported  to  have  remained  unin 
jured.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  what  an  additional  degree 
of  sanctity  has  been  attached  to  it  in  consequence  of  this  cir 
cumstance."  (Pages  137,  138.) 

The  Clergy  of  Orel,  the  capital  of  the  Government  of  that 
name,  afford  a  favourable  instance  of  zeal  for  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  : — 

"  On  approaching  the  monastery,  to  deliver  our  letter  to 
the  Bishop,  (Jonah,)  we  fell  in  with  a  number  of  workmen, 
constructing  an  inclosure,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Monk,  whom  we  passed,  without  taking  any  particular  notice 
of  him  ;  but  we  soon  found  that  this  individual  was  no  other 
than  His  Eminence,  though  dressed  in  the  simplest  monastic 
habit,  and  supporting  himself  on  a  stick  rudely  cut  from  the 
tree,  instead  of  the  ornamented  episcopal  crozier.  He  received 
us  in  the  most  affable  and  cordial  manner,  and,  conducting  us 
into  the  monastery,  entered  at  once  into  the  subject  of  the 
Bible  Society,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  we  previously  knew 
he  took  a  most  lively  interest.  Having  been  in  Germany, 
and  spent  several  years  as  Chaplain  of  the  Russian  embassy 
in  Copenhagen,  he  has  had  more  intercourse  with  foreigners 
than  any  other  Prelate  in  the  empire,  and  speaks  both  the 
German  and  Danish  languages.  We  dined  with  him  twice 
during  our  stay,  and  had  much  interesting  conversation  relative 
to  the  object  of  our  journey.  The  number  of  churches  in  his 
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diocese  amounts  to  nearly  nine  hundred  ;  but,  owing  to  their 
extreme  poverty,  comparatively  few  of  the  Priests  are  possessed 
of  the  Scriptures.  Some  of  them  are  so  poor,  that  they  have 
never  had  so  much  as  six  rubles  (five  shillings  sterling)  at  one 
time,  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  The  Clergy  have, 
nevertheless,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  activity  in  pro 
moting  the  circulation  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  and  during  the 
three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  an  Auxiliary  Society  was 
formed  in  this  diocese,  it  has  remitted  nearly  sixteen  thousand 
rubles  to  the  parent  Institution.  On  the  evening  of  the 
28th  the  Bishop  convened  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  at 
which  we  assisted,  and  were  truly  delighted  with  the  spirit  and 
ability  with  which  the  members  entered  into  the  different 
topics  of  discussion.  One  of  the  more  important  of  these 
related  to  the  most  eligible  mode  of  gratuitous  distribution ; 
a  subject  always  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  but  pos 
sessing  peculiar  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  Orel  Committee, 
owing  to  the  great  indigence  of  multitudes  included  within  the 
sphere  of  its  operations. 

"  Among  other  gentlemen  of  rank  that  were  present,  was 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  General  JarmolofF,  a  veteran  of 
eighty-five,  the  wisdom  of  whose  hoary  head  had  no  small 
degree  of  influence  on  the  decisions  of  the  Committee.  We 
were  also,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  interested  by  a  venerable 
Priest,  turned  ninety  years,  who  spends  his  time  in  prayers 
and  well-doing ;  at  present  he  has  upwards  of  a  hundred  poor 
people  living  at  his  house,  and  entirely  dependent  on  him  for 
their  subsistence.  Sometimes  the  number  amounts  to  nearly 
three  hundred.  While  nourishing  them  with  the  perishable 
food  provided  by  the  alms  given  him  for  this  purpose,  he  reads 
and  expounds  the  Bible  to  them,  prays  with  them,  and  endea 
vours,  by  personal  conversation,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
bread  of  life,  and  the  infinitely-important  concerns  of  eternity. 
As  persons  of  very  different  descriptions  of  character  flock  to 
him,  it  happens,  not  unfrequently,  that  he  is  reprimanded  by 
the  police-officers  for  harbouring  those  who  are  not  furnished 
with  passports  ;  but  he  invariably  answers,  that  it  is  their 
business  to  look  after  that ;  his  consists  in  doing  good  to  all 
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within  his  reach.  His  prayers  are  considered  to  be  peculiarly 
efficacious ;  and  on  parting,  the  Bishop  repeatedly  desired 
him  to  remember  us,  and  the  object  of  our  journey,  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  Every  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  the  good 
old  man  is  regularly  found  at  his  devotions  in  the  church,  and 
not  even  the  rigours  of  a  Russian  winter  are  able  to  cool  his 
zeal."  (Pages  148—151.) 

The  reception  of  these  biblical  travellers  at  Kharkof  was 
not  less  encouraging  : — 

"  On  the  7th  we  delivered  our  letters  of  recommendation  to 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  waited  on  His 
Excellency  Privy  Counsellor  Karnief,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni 
versity  ;  from  whom,  as  well  as  from  the  Professors,  we  met 
with  the  kindest  reception.  Our  arrival  at  Kharkof  was  most 
opportune,  as  the  following  morning  had  been  fixed  for  the 
formation  of  a  Bible  Association  among  the  students.  At  an 
early  hour  a  deputation  was  sent  to  invite  us  to  assist  on  the 
occasion.  We  accordingly  waited  on  the  Chancellor,  and 
repaired  with  him,  and  the  Rector  of  the  University,  to  the 
Grand  Hall,  where  we  found  the  students  all  assembled,  toge 
ther  with  the  Professors,  and  some  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  On  the  chair  being  taken  by  the  Chancellor,  one 
of  the  students  ascended  the  rostrum,  and  delivered  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  in  which  he  discovered  much  ability, 
especially  when  expatiating  on  the  difference  between  sacred 
and  profane  literature,  and  the  importance  of  having  the  young 
mind  guarded  by  the  securities  of  divine  revelation,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  writings  of  men  the  result  of 
whose  researches  too  frequently  leads  to  nothing  more  than 
'  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called. '  In  connexion  with 
this,  he  made  some  forcible  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
students,  and  insisted  on  the  duty  of  giving  as  extensive  a  cir 
culation  as  possible  to  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  Association  were  then  read ;  among  which 
we  were  much  gratified  to  find  one  by  which  the  students  bind 
themselves,  not  only  to  apply  diligently  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  themselves,  but  also  to  correspond  with  their  friends  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  endeavour,  by  every  means 
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in  their  power,  to  excite  attention  to  the  value  and  importance 
of  divine  truth,  and  promote  its  dissemination  among  all  within 
the  sphere  of  their  influence.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
closed  with  a  speech  by  another  of  the  students,  which  con 
sisted,  principally,  of  an  exposition  of  the  sixty-seventh  Psalm, 
with  a  direct  reference  to  the  circulation  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Our  promising  to  furnish  them  with  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
Russian  Scriptures,  for  immediate  distribution,  and  to  order  a 
set  of  our  versions  to  be  forwarded  from  Petersburg,  for  the 
use  of  the  students,  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  encou 
rage  these  young  men  in  the  good  work  they  had  undertaken. 
It  was  with  pleasure  we  learned  that  another  Association  had 
lately  been  formed  at  the  Divinity  College,  among  the  stu 
dents  of  the  Greek  Church.  Of  the  importance  of  such  juven 
ile  institutions  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among  the  friends 
of  the  Bible  Society  ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  beneficial  effects 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  must  result  from  the  direction 
thus  given  to  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  cannot  but 
prove  animating  to  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  years,  and 
must  soon  quit  the  present  field  of  labour."  (Pages  160 — 162.) 

At  Kief  the  catacombs  are  the  principal  objects  of  curiosity; 
and  the  account  exhibits  a  specimen,  also,  of  the  superstition 
of  the  Russians  : — 

'*  The  following  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  we  again  visited 
this  place,  according  to  appointment,  in  order  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  catacombs,  or  the  extensive  domains  of  the  dead, 
consisting  of  subterranean  labyrinths  of  great  extent,  which 
are  excavated  in  the  precipitous  declivity  of  the  hill  forming 
the  bank  of  the  river. 

"Our  lights  being  provided,  we  descended  into  the  passage 
leading  to  the  catacombs,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Anthony's, 
the  founder  of  the  monastery,  whose  relics  are  preserved  in  a 
cubitory  at  the  extremity  of  the  labyrinth.  This  passage  is 
about  six  feet  in  height,  but  so  extremely  narrow,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  two  persons  can  pass  each  other.  Like  all  the 
other  apertures  and  subterraneous  galleries  to  which  it  leads,  it 
is  dug  out  of  the  hill,  which  seems  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  clay,  possessing  a  considerable  degree  of  adhesion, 
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but  too  soft  to  be  entitled  to  the  character  of  stone.  The 
sides  and  roof  are,  for  the  most  part,  black  from  the  smoke  of 
the  torches  which  are  incessantly  conveyed  through  the  pas 
sage  ;  and  where  there  is  any  turn  or  winding  in  it,  the  pro 
jecting  angle  is  partly  smoothed  and  worn  away  by  the  friction 
occasioned  by  the  numerous  companies  of  visiters. 

"  We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  we  came  to  a  niche  on 
the  right  side  of  the  passage,  containing  a  coffin  without  the 
lid,  in  which  lay  the  mummied  body  of  one  of  the  saints, 
wrapped  in  a  silken  shroud,  with  one  of  the  stiffened  hands 
placed  in  such  a  posture  as  easily  to  receive  the  kisses  of  those 
who  visit  the  cemetery  for  purposes  of  devotion.  This  token 
of  respect  was  paid  by  our  guide,  not  only  to  this  relic,  but  to 
all  we  passed,  the  number  of  which,  in  this  dormitory,  amounts 
to  eighty-two.  After  advancing  to  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  yards,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  we  turned  round 
suddenly  to  the  east,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  passage,  and 
then  proceeded  again  towards  the  north  ;  observing,  as  we 
passed,  the  numerous  niches  on  both  sides,  containing  bodies, 
or  parts  of  the  bodies,  of  those  who  have  acquired  renown  by 
the  degree  of  austerity  and  mortification  to  which  they  attained, 
in  reducing  to  practice  the  rules  of  ascetic  discipline.  Besides 
these  niches,  we  came  every  now  and  then  to  separate  dormi 
tories,  in  '  the  sides  of  the  pit,1  little  chambers  having  been 
dug  in  the  sand,  and,  after  the  bodies  had  been  deposited  in 
them,  again  closed  up  by  a  thin  wall,  parallel  with  the  side  of 
the  gallery,  in  which,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  a  small 
glass  window  is  inserted,  discovering,  on  a  candle  being  held 
to  it,  the  funeral  attire  of  its  unghostly  inhabitant.  In  one 
of  these  little  chambers  we  were  shown  the  remains  of  a  rigor 
ous  ascetic  of  the  name  of  John,  who,  as  the  legend  goes, 
constructed  his  own  dormitory,  and  after  building  himself  in 
by  a  wall  with  a  small  window,  as  above  described,  he  interred 
himself  up  to  the  waist,  and,  in  this  posture,  performed  his 
devotions,  till  death  left  him  in  possession  of  the  grave  he  had 
made.  A  figure  representing  him  is  visible  through  the  small 
aperture ;  but  whether  his  mummy,  or  merely  his  effigy,  we 
could  not  determine.  Another  of  these  sepulchres  is  said  to 
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contain  the  relics  of  the  twelve  Friars  who  first  addicted 
themselves  to  the  severities  of  the  monastic  life  in  this 
place,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  and  some 
of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  murdered  by  order  of  King 
Herod. 

"  From  the  dormitory  of  Nestor,  the  dreary  avenue  turned 
round  by  a  gradual  descent  towards  the  Borysthenes ;  and, 
after  leading  us  past  a  number  of  dead  bodies,  brought  us  to 
two  subterraneous  chapels  :  The  first,  only  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  river,  is  dedicated  to  Anthony,  who  here  lies  enshrined 
in  a  coffin  covered  with  silver ;  and  the  other,  situated  nearer 
to  the  entrance,  is  dedicated  to  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin. 
Both  are  richly  ornamented,  and  are  used  for  the  performance 
of  mass  on  such  days  in  the  calendar  as  are  appropriated  to 
these  festivals. 

"  We  now  returned  to  the  spot  whence  we  had  descended, 
and  were  glad  to  exchange  the  confined  air  and  melancholy 
gloom  of  this  sepulchral  labyrinth,  for  the  fresh  breeze  ascend 
ing  from  the  river,  and  the  exhilarating  prospect  supplied  by 
the  surrounding  scenery. 

"  Our  visit  to  these  '  dark  places  '  in  '  the  nether  parts  of 
the  earth,1  where  we  literally  were  '  among  those  that  be  dead 
of  old,1  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  furnish  us  with  lively 
recollections  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  represent 
the  grave  as  a  '  pit,1  or  *  cavern,1  into  which  a  descent  is  neces 
sary  ;  (Psalm  xxviii.  1 ;  cxliii.  7  ;  Prov.  i.  12 ;)  where  there 
are  deep  'recesses,"1  containing  dormitories,  or  separate  burying- 
places  ;  (Isaiah  xiv.  15  ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  23 ;)  so  that  each  dead 
body  may  be  said  to  '  lie  in  its  own  house,1  (Isaiah  xiv.  18,)  and 
'  rest  in  its  own  bed.1  (Isaiah  Ivii.  2.)  The  idea  also  of  a  vast 
subterraneous  abode  necessarily  presented  itself  to  our  minds  ; 
an  idea  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  sacred  and  other 
oriental  writings.  Hence  Solomon,  when  treating  of  the  end 
of  man's  mortal  existence,  calls  the  grave  his  '  long  home,1 
(Eccles.  xii.  5,)  to  which,  as  the  family  residence,  descendants 
are  said  to  '  go,1  or  '  be  gathered,1  at  death.  (Gen.  xv.  15  ; 
2  Kings  xxii.  20.)  And  on  one  of  the  ancient  Phenician  inscrip 
tions  found  on  the  island  of  Malta,  the  same  idea  of  the  grave, 
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as  a  place  of  residence,  is  evidently  conveyed  : 

which,  if  properly  divided,  is,  "Up  Qby  nn  Tin,  '  the  chamber 

of  the  long  abode,1 — the  grave. 

"  The  origin  of  the  catacombs  of  Kief  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
introduction  of  the  ascetic  life  into  Russia.     Hilarion,  Pres 
byter  of  Berestof,  a  learned  and  devout  man,  abandoning  his 
church  and  the  intercourse  of  the  world,  dug  a  cell,  two  fathoms 
in  depth,  in  a  sequestered  and  woody  part  of  the  hill,  close  to 
the  spot  where  the  monastery  now  stands,   where  he   imposed 
upon  himself  numerous  acts   of  mortification,   till    called  by 
laroslav  to  be  the  Metropolitan  of  Russia.     The  cell,  however, 
was  soon  re-occupied  by  a  native  of  Liubetch,  who,  after  per 
forming  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Athos,  where  he  received  the 
tonsure,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Antonius,  endeavoured  to 
settle  in   some  monastery  ;    but  not  finding  any  sufficiently 
strict  in  its  rules   of  discipline,  he  repaired  to  the   cave  of 
Hilarion.     Here  he  led  a  most  retired  and  austere  life,  addict 
ing  himself  to  prayer  and  fasting  ;  and  in  a  short  time  acquired 
such  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  that  immense  crowds  of  devotees, 
among  whom  the  Grand  Duke  Iziaslav  himself,   came  to  his 
cell  in  order  to  obtain  his  blessing.     Other  ascetics  now  asso 
ciated  themselves  with  him,  and  enlarged  the  subterraneous 
reclusion  ;  a  regular  monastery  was  at  length  formed  ;  churches 
and  chapels  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
visited  the  place,  and,   in  the  course  of  time,  after  miraculous 
powers  were  ascribed  to  the  relics  of  the  original  founders  and 
others,  who  had  rendered  themselves  famous  for  the  rigour  of 
their  discipline,  the  spot  obtained  that  celebrity  which  it  still 
retains  in  the  present  day.     What  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Israel 
ites,  Kief  is  to  the  Russians  ;   and  the  veneration  in  which  the 
grand  cathedral  of  the   Petcherskoi  monastery,  with  its  sur 
rounding  '  holy  places,"*  is  held,  is,  at  least,  equal  to  that  paid 
to  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion.     On  this  account  it  is  the 
great  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  not  even 
excepting  Kamstchatka  and  other  distant  regions  of  Siberia, 
who,  as  they  proceed  hither,   collect  money  from  those  who 
are  not  able  to  come  in  person,  with  which  they  purchase  can 
dles,  to  be  placed  before  the  images  of  the  saints.     The  aver- 
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age  number  of  those  \vho  annually  perform  this  pilgrimage  is 
estimated  at  fifty  thousand."  (Pages  180—188.) 

The  spot  where  the  great  baptism  of  the  Russians  took  place, 
on  their  embracing  Christianity,  is  marked  by  a  monument : — 

"  A  little  below  the  road  leading  down  to  the  low  town 

from  the  Petcherskoi  division,  the  attention  of  the  traveller  is 

attracted  by  a  fine  monument,  raised  by  order  of  His  Imperial 

Majesty,   over  the   Kreshtshatik,   or   fountain   in   which  the 

children  of  Vladimir  the  Great  were  baptized,    in   the  year 

989.     It  consists  of  an  obelisk  of  stone,  about  a  hundred  and 

fifty  feet  in  height,  terminating  at  the  top   in   a  globe  and 

cross  ;  and  at  the  foot,  close  to  the  pedestal  on  which  it  rests, 

is  a  wooden  crucifix,  with  the  inscription,  «  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 

the   King  of  the  Jews,"*  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.     It 

was  near  this  spot  that  the  general  baptism  of  the  Russians 

took  place,  the  same  year.     On  the  preceding  day,  the  idols 

had  been  either  broken  in  pieces  or  burned  ;   and  Perun,  the 

chief  of  the  gods,  a  huge,  monstrous  piece  of  wood,  with  a 

head  of  massive  silver,  and  a  beard  of  gold,  had  been  tied  to 

the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  drawn  to  one  of  the  highest  precipices, 

whence  it  was  thrown  into  the  Dnieper.     Whatever  violence 

was  thus  offered  to  the  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  it  does 

not    appear    that    any  coercive    measures  were  employed   to 

induce   the  people  to  submit  to  baptism.     They  flocked  in 

crowds  to  the  margin  of  the  Dnieper,  to  which  Vladimir  and 

the  Greek  Priests  repaired  in  solemn  procession  ;  and,  on  a 

sign  being  given,  the  whole  multitude  plunged  into  the  river, 

the  adults  standing  up  to  the  breast  and  neck  in  the  water, 

while  such  as  had  infants  supported  them  above  it  in  their 

arms.       Of  the  mode  in  which  the  rite  was  administered, 

whether  by  immersion  or  pouring,  history  is  silent ;  but  it  is 

not  improbable  that  they  baptized  themselves,  that  is,  they 

plunged  their  heads   into  the  water.     It  is  a  fact  which,  I 

believe,  is  little  known,  that  in  the  Greek  Church  both  forms 

obtain  ;  and  although  immersion  be  the  more  common,  yet, 

when  the  parents  desire  it  may  be  done  by  pouring,   their 

request  is  complied  with.     In  Little  Russia,  this  mode  is  the 

more  common  of  the  two. 
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"  It  is  related  by  the  historian,  that  Vladimir  was  so  over 
joyed  at  the  sight  of  the  public  profession  made  of  Christian 
ity  by  his  subjects,  as  the  national  religion,  that  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pronounced  aloud  the  following  prayer : 
6  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  bless  these  thy  new-born  babes  ; 
grant  that  they  may  know  thee,  the  true  God  ;  confirm  in 
them  the  right  faith  ;  and  be  my  help  in  evil  tempta 
tions,  that  I  may  worthily  glorify  thy  holy  name.1 "  (Pages 
190—192.) 

Vladimir  himself,  the  first  Christian  Prince,  submitted  to 
baptism  in  the  year  988,  at  Chersonesus,  for  the  sake  of  form 
ing  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Anne  of  the  Imperial  Byzan 
tine  family. 

The  punctilious  exactness  with  which  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  made  by  the  Jewish  scribes,  appears  from  the 
visit  of  the  author  to  one  of  their  scribes  at  Dubno  : — 

44  Having  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  some  Hebrew  manu 
scripts,  my  Jewish  guide  conducted  me  down  a  narrow  lane  to 
the  house  of  a  Sopher,  or  scribe,  whose  employment  consists 
in  multiplying  written  copies  of  the  law,  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  Hebrew  caligraphy.  His  small  apartment 
presented  quite  a  novel  scene  to  my  view.  On  the  table 
before  him  lay  developed  an  accurate  exemplar,  from  which  he 
was  taking  his  copy  ;  rolls  of  parchment  were  lying  about  in 
every  direction  ;  the  walls  were  hung  with  compasses,  ink- 
bottles,  and  other  implements  ;  and  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
a  number  of  skins  were  in  a  process  of  preparation  for  the  use 
to  which  they  were  to  be  appropriated.  As  I  entered,  he 
looked  up  with  all  that  absence  and  discomposure  which  gene 
rally  characterize  those  who  are  abruptly  roused  from  the 
absorption  connected  with  deep  study,  or  occupied  about  some 
object  requiring  the  application  of  profound  attention.  Some 
remarks,  however,  on  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  interspersed 
with  a  few  technical  phrases  in  Hebrew,  soon  excited  his 
curiosity;  and  laying  aside  his  pen,  he  readily  entered  into  a 
conversation  respecting  his  business,  and  the  difficulties  inse 
parable  from  its  proper  and  conscientious  execution. 

"  Unlike  other  employments,  that  of  a  Jewish  copyist  abso- 
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lately  and  religiously  excludes  all  improvement.  He  is  tied 
down  to  perform  every  part  of  the  work  exactly  as  it  was  done 
twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  ago,  at  the  period  of  the  composi 
tion  of  the  Talmud,  to  the  laws  of  writing  prescribed  in  which, 
he  must  rigidly  conform,  even  in  the  smallest  minutise.  The 
skins  to  be  converted  into  parchment  must  be  those  of  clean 
animals  ;  and  it  is  indispensable  that  they  be  prepared  by  the 
hands  of  Jews  only.  Should  it  be  found  that  any  part  has 
been  prepared  by  a  Goi,  (a  name  by  which  Christians,  and  all 
who  are  not  Jews,  are  designated,)  it  is  immediately  thrown 
aside  as  unfit  for  use.  When  ready,  they  are  cut  even,  and 
joined  together  by  means  of  thongs  made  of  the  same  mate 
rial.  They  are  then  regularly  divided  into  columns,  the 
breadth  of  which  must  never  exceed  the  half  of  their  length. 
The  ink  employed  in  writing  the  law,  generally  consists  of  a 
composition  made  of  pitch,  charcoal,  and  honey,  which  ingre 
dients  are  first  made  up  into  a  kind  of  paste,  and  after  having 
remained  some  time  in  a  state  of  induration,  are  dissolved  in 
water  with  an  infusion  of  galls. 

"  Before  the  scribe  begins  his  task,  and  after  every  inter 
ruption,  he  is  required  to  compose  his  mind,  that  he  may 
write  under  a  sensible  impression  of  the  sanctity  of  the  words 
he  is  transcribing.  Particular  care  is  taken  that  the  letters  be 
all  equally  formed  ;  and  so  supreme  is  the  authority  of  anti 
quity,  that  where  letters  are  found  in  the  exemplar  of  a  larger 
or  smaller  size  than  the  rest,  or  such  as  are  turned  upside 
down,  or  suspended  above  the  line,  or  where  a  final-shaped 
letter  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  these  blunders  are  to  be 
copied  with  as  great  fidelity  as  any  part  of  the  text.  Is  it  not 
passing  strange,  that  even  Christian  editors  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  should  have  servilely  followed  these  Jewish  puerilities  ? 
It  is  well  known  what  importance  the  genius  of  Rabbinical 
superstition  has  attached  to  such  anomalies ;  and  it  is  a  fact, 
that  many  of  them  are  interpreted  in  a  manner  highly  reproach 
ful  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  For  instance,  in  Psalm  Ixxx.  14, 

the  word  WE,  '  from  the  wood,1  is  written  and  printed  1  *D, 
with  the  letter  ain  suspended,  because  it  is  the  initial  of  the 
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word  f  y,  '  tree,"1  and  is  explained  by  the  Jews,  of  tlie  cross  ; 
while  the  wild  boar  referred  to  in  the  context,  they  blasphem 
ously  interpret  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Yet  this  error 
of  transcription  is  printed  in  the  editions  of  Opitius,  Michaelis, 
Van  der  Hooght,  Frey,  Leusden,  and  Jahn  ;  although 
corrected  in  Menasseh  Ben  Israel's  edition  of  1635. 

"  Faults  that  creep  in  during  transcription  may  be  rectified, 
provided  it  be  done  within  the  space  of  thirty  days ;  but  if 
more  time  has  elapsed,  the  copy  is  declared  to  be  posel,  or 
4  forbidden,' — a  word  (^DS)  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  a 
graven  image,  which  the  Israelites  were  taught  to  hold  in 
utter  detestation.  Should  aleph-lamed  (b«)  or  jod-lie  (IT)  be 
wrongly  written,  it  is  unlawful  to  correct  or  erase  them, 
because  they  form  the  sacred  names  ;  nor  is  it  permitted  to 
correct  any  of  the  divine  names,  except  when  they  are  applied 
in  an  inferior  sense.  Of  this  an  instance  occurs,  Genesis  iii.  5, 
where  the  name  tD^nbtf,  Elohim*  is  used  twice.  The  Rab 
bins,  regarding  it  as  employed  the  second  time  to  denote  false 
objects  of  worship,  permit  its  erasure ;  but  prohibit  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  as  being  undeniably  used  of  the  true 
God.  When  transcribing  the  incommunicable  name  mir, 
Jehovah,  the  scribe  must  continue  writing  it  until  it  be 
finished,  even  although  a  King  should  enter  the  room  ;  but  if 
he  be  writing  two  or  three  of  these  names  combined,  such  as 
mwaif  *nb«  mm,  Jehovah  God  of  Hosts,  he  is  at  liberty, 
after  having  finished  the  first,  to  rise  and  salute  his  visitant. 
Nor  is  the  copyist  allowed  to  begin  the  incommunicable  name 
immediately  after  he  has  dipt  his  pen  in  the  ink  ;  when  he  is 
approaching  it,  he  is  required  to  take  a  fresh  supply  when 
proceeding  to  write  the  first  letter  of  the  preceding  word. 

"  Shackled  by  canons  of  such  exquisite  minuteness,  it  can 
not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Dubno  scribe  should  exhibit 
an  emaciated  appearance,  and  affix  a  high  price  to  the  produc 
tions  of  his  pen.  For  a  copy  of  the  law,  fairly  written  in 
small  characters,  he  asked  ten  louis-d'ors  ;  and  assured  me  that 
he  had  been  sometimes  paid  at  the  rate  of  fifty.  To  the 
intrinsic  value  and  spiritual  beauty  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  he 
appeared  totally  insensible."  (Pages  207 — 2 
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Of  the  Jews  several  interesting,  and,  we  add,  affecting 
notices  occur  in  the  volume.  The  number  of  this  people 
subject  to  the  Russian  sceptre  is  estimated  at  two  millions. 
They  enjoy  protection  ;  and  in  Poland,  which  has  been  called 
the  paradise  of  Jews,  they  have  considerable  privileges. 
Their  attachment  to  their  own  land,  and  the  manner  in  which, 
so  to  speak,  they  sit  loose  to  every  other,  are  striking  circum 
stances  in  Russia,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world  : — 

"  Comparatively  few  of  the  Jews  learn  any  trade,  and  most 
of  those  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  accustom  them  to 
agricultural  habits  have  proved  abortive.  Some  of  those  who 
are  in  circumstances  of  affluence  possess  houses  and  other 
immovable  property  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  seem 
destined  to  sit  loose  from  every  local  tie,  and  are  waiting  with 
anxious  expectation  for  the  arrival  of  the  period  when,  in  pur 
suance  of  the  divine  promise,  they  shall  be  restored  to,  what 
they  still  consider,  their  own  land.  Their  attachment,  indeed, 
to  Palestine  is  unconquerable  ;  and  it  forms  an  article  of  their 
popular  belief,  that,  die  where  they  may,  their  bodies  will  all 
be  raised  there  at  the  end  of  the  world.  They  believe,  how 
ever,  that  such  as  die  in  foreign  parts  are  doomed  to  perform 
the  Gilgul  Mehiloth,  (nibno  bl^J,)  or  trundling  passage 
through  subterraneous  caverns,  till  they  reach  the  place  of 
6  their  fathers1  sepulchres  ;'  on  which  account,  numbers  sell  all 
their  effects,  and  proceed  thither  in  their  life-time,  or  remove 
to  some  of  the  adjacent  countries,  that  they  may  either  spare 
themselves  this  toil,  or,  at  least,  reduce  the  awkward  and 
troublesome  passage  within  the  shortest  possible  limits.  In 
stances  have  been  known  of  their  embalming  the  bodies  of 
their  dead,  and  sending  them  to  Palestine  by  sea  ;  and  in  such 
veneration  do  they  hold  the  earth  that  was  trodden  by  their 
ancient  Patriarchs,  that  many  of  the  rich  Jews  procure  a 
quantity  of  it,  which  they  employ  in  consecrating  the  ground 
in  which  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  relatives  are  interred." 
(Pages  224,  225.) 

Of  their  general  moral  character,  a  very  dark  picture  is 
drawn  : — 

"  Dupes  of  the  most  absurd  superstitions,  and  destitute 
p  2 
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of  those  principles  which  alone  are  able  to  curb  human  depra 
vity,  the  Jews  are  naturally  abandoned  to  the  perpetration 
of  crimes,  the  turpitude  and  demerit  of  which  are  modified  or 
palliated  by  Rabbinical  sophistries,  and  the  powerful  impulse 
of  cupidity  and  pride. 

"  The  love  of  money,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  is  the 
predominating  vice  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham. 

"  Their  habits  of  illicit  and  unrighteous  trade  are  proverbial. 
No  means  are  regarded  as  sinful,  that  promise  to  secure  the 
acquirement  of  money  ;  cheating,  lying,  stealing,  and  even 
murder,  if  the  persons  on  whom  they  are  practised  be  not 
Jews,  are  hallowed  by  the  sanctions  of  the  Rabbins.  They 
make  a  point  of  stealing  from  a  Christian,  whenever  they  have 
the  smallest  prospect  of  escaping  with  impunity.  Nor  is  this 
pilfering  disposition  confined  to  the  more  abject  and  wretched 
part  of  the  community ;  the  well-dressed  Jew  is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  thief  in  disguise,  flattering  himself  with  the  hope 
that  his  superior  appearance  will  make  him  pass  without  sus 
picion."  (Pages  228,  229.) 

Their  malignant  feeling  towards  Christ,  unquenched  by 
ages,  still  remains  : — 

"  Not  being  able  to  meet  the  arguments  by  which  the 
Christians  have  proved,  from  their  own  Scriptures,  that  the 
Messiah  must  be  come,  and  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  true 
Messiah,  the  Rabbins  have  declared  it  to  be  a  sin  for  any  Jew 
to  read  Christian  books ;  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  their  children  from  having  any  intercourse  with  those 
of  Christians.  In  order  more  completely  to  barricade  their 
minds  against  the  entrance  of  truth,  they  teach  them  a  vocabu 
lary  of  blasphemies  against  our  blessed  Saviour,  attributing  to 
him  all  the  names  of  idolatry  and  abomination  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  never  mentioning  even  the  abbreviated 
form  of  his  name,  lttf»,  Jeshu,  (for  on  no  account  will  they 
pronounce  it  with  the  y — jnttf>,  Jeshua,  '  the  Saviour,1)  with 
out  spitting  three  times  on  the  ground,  and  expressing  the 
obsecration  that  it  may  perish  from  the  earth.  On  Christmas- 
eve,  aware  that  it  is  customary  among  the  Christians  to  insti 
tute  a  feast  for  their  children,  and  read  or  relate  to  them  the 
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history  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Jews  read  in  their 
families  the  infamous  work  entitled,  '  Toldoth  Jeshu,'  with 
the  view  of  inspiring  their  offspring  with  the  most  inveterate 
prejudices  against  his  character."  (Pages  230,  231.) 

The  majority  of  the  Jews  are  Rabbinists  ;  but  three  sects 
are  also  found  in  Russia,  the  Karaites,  the  Chasidini,  and  the 
Zoharites.  Of  these  the  Karaites  may  be  noticed  as  much 
more  free  from  superstition,  and  as  presenting  a  more  favour 
able  moral  picture,  than  the  rest.  Our  author's  account  of 
them  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  The  principal  estab 
lishment  of  "them  is  in  the  Crimea. 

***** 

The  following  account  of  an  interview  with  Narcissus,  the 
Armenian  Archbishop,  at  Tiflis,  contains  some  particulars 
which,  with  reference  to  Persia  and  Henry  Martyn,  will  be 
read  with  interest : — 

"  We  were  received  by  His  Grace  in  the  kindest  manner, 
and  were  repeatedly  assured  that  he  would  do  every  thing  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  promote  the  object  of  our  journey.  We 
had  scarcely  returned  from  our  visit,  when  he  sent  two  of  his 
servants  with  a  rich  present  of  wines,  liquors,  and  various  kinds 
of  fruits,  among  which  were  some  excellent  pomegranates  ; 
and,  in  the  evening,  he  came  himself  to  the  inn,  where  he  took 
tea  with  us,  and  conversed  in  the  frankest  and  most  friendly 
manner  imaginable.  He  gave  us  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  proceed  into  Persia,  as  he  assured  us  we  should  not  only 
find  the  Armenians  every  where  ready  to  receive  us  with  open 
arms,  but  even  the  Persians  themselves  would  be  forward  to 
listen  to  what  we  might  advance  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
He  had  ascertained  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  there  were  upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  families,  the  members  of  which  were  con 
vinced  of  the  futility  of  the  claims  of  Mohammed.  They  be 
lieve  in  Christ,  whom  they  declare  to  be  the  true  God  ;  but,  in 
order  not  to  be  detected,  they  worship  him  under  the  name  of 
Ali,  by  whom  they  understand,  '  the  Powerful  One.1  There  are 
great  numbers  of  them  in  Mazanderan,  who  meet  among  them- 
seives,  and  converse  about  religion.  The  Archbishop  was  of  opi 
nion  that  they  would  receive  the  New  Testament  with  avidity. 
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"  Narcissus  was  Bishop  at  Etchmiadzin  when  Henry 
Martyn  was  there,  and  is  the  individual  spoken  of,  in  his 
Memoir,  by  the  name  of  Nestus.  He  could  not  express  him 
self  in  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
esteem  he  entertained  for  that  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  or 
the  general  impression  made  on  the  Mohammedans  in  Persia 
by  his  masterly  attacks  on  the  delusions  of  Islamism."  (Pages 
513,  514.) 

The  extracts  afford  an  ample  specimen  of  the  information 
with  which  the  volume  abounds,  and  contain  a  sufficient 
recommendation  of  it  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
diversified  character  of  man,  and  in  the  circulation  of  that 
inspired  book,  the  principles  of  which  can  alone  elevate  him 
to  purity  and  to  happiness. 
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Letters  on  the  moral  and  religious  State  of  South  America,  written 
during  a  Residence  of  nearly  seven  Years  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Colombia.  By  James  Thomson.  12mo.  Pp.296.  5s. 

WE  place  this  volume  in  this  department  of  our  Journal, 
rather  for  the  sake  of  the  extracts  it  affords,  than  for  any 
critical  notice  for  which  it  calls.  It  contains  the  unvarnished 
statements  of  a  plain  and  worthy  man,  who  visited  various 
parts  of  South  America,  not  to  describe  nature,  nor  society, 
except  under  one  aspect,  that  of  religion  ;  not  to  enrich  natural 
history,  or  give  certainty  to  the  undetermined  details  of  geo 
graphy  ;  but  for  higher  purposes  than  all  these  united, — to 
promote  the  public  education  of  a  neglected  people,  and  to 
circulate  the  word  of  the  living  God  among  the  members  of  a 
Church  whose  capital  offence  it  is  to  keep  it  from  her  people. 
Mr.  Thomson  went  forth  as  the  agent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  and  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society ;  and  it  is  his  praise,  that  he  fulfilled  his  office  faith 
fully,  and  has  given  an  artless  account  of  his  labours,  bearing 
all  the  marks  of  modest  truth. 

To  that  portion  of  the  New  World  which  has  been  liberated 
from  the  yoke  of  one  of  the  most  fallen,  oppressive,  and 
bigoted  nations  of  the  Old,  the  politician  and  statesman  have 
had  their  attention  turned  with  intense  interest ;  nor  was  this 
without  reason.  The  vast  and  almost  boundless  sources 
of  population  and  wealth  were  in  that  moment  set  at  liberty 
from  the  fetters  which  had  restrained  them,  and  were  put 
under  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions.  Slow, 
indeed,  for  many  years  may  be  the  process ;  but  it  is  begun  ; 
and,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  patriotism, — then  for  the 
first  time  felt  as  a  public  sentiment,  and  that  of  liberty,  which 
only  then  began  to  dawn, — states  rivalling  those  of  the  Old 
World,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  excelling  them  in  magnifi- 
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cence,  will  rise,  and  throw  the  present  powers  of  the  earth  into 
new  and  unanticipated  relations. 

Sublime  as  the  contemplations  of  the  statesman  may  be, 
when  directed  to  those  new  combinations  of  power  of  which 
what  was  once  Spanish  America  furnishes  the  elements,  they 
sink  far  below  those  of  the  Christian.  The  revolutions  there, 
which  gave  political  birth  to  the  independent  powers  which 
have  been  recently  received  into  the  family  of  acknowledged 
nations,  are  more  emphatically  spiritual  than  civil.  The 
dominion  of  the  Romish  Church  has  sustained  a  greater  shock 
by  the  independence  of  America,  than  by  all  the  changes 
which  the  last  half  century  has  produced  in  Europe.  For  it 
is  not  only  that  civil  institutions,  which  necessarily  ground 
themselves  upon  public  freedom,  and  that  education,  religious 
liberty,  and  their  necessary  consequence,  the  destruction 
of  the  grosser  attributes  of  Popery,  have  struck  a  blow  at  the 
Romish  power  in  America,  which  must  ultimately  prove  fatal ; 
but  those  parent  states,  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  lingered  on 
in  their  weakness  and  corruption  by  the  aid  they  derived  from 
impoverished  colonies,  and  by  their  being  also  the  outlet  for 
their  most  active  and  dangerous  spirits,  are  now  necessarily 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  must  assume  a  more 
energetic  character,  or  perish.  The  re-action  of  the  revolu 
tions  of  the  New  World,  upon  the  present  countries  of  the 
Old,  can  only  tend  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  improvement,  which 
must  induce  an  enlarged  civil  liberty,  as  that  will  lead  to 
religious  discussions  and  changes. 

This  little  volume  bears  sufficient  evidence,  that  in  Ame 
rica,  at  least,  the  door  has  been  opened  for  the  dissemination 
of  the  pure  word  of  God ;  that  an  eagerness  to  receive  it  has 
been  excited  almost  proportioned  to  the  length  of  time,  and 
the  severity  with  which  the  people  were  deprived  of  this 
choicest  of  all  blessings ;  and  what  fruit  shall  be  produced 
from  this  good  seed,  so  largely  sown,  a  future  age  will  declare. 
The  eyes  of  millions  begin  to  open  to  the  light  of  this  new 
truth  ;  it  has  found  access  to  the  descendants  of  the  original 
natives,  as  well  as  to  their  conquerors  ;  and  with  it  has  begun 
that  stirring  of  the  intellect,  that  inquiry  after  the  reality 
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of  the  doctrine  and  religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  the 
blessed  harbinger  of  those  positive  effects  of  conversion  and 
faith,  which  commence  unobservedly,  and  end  with  "  nations 
being  born  in  a  day."  We  intend  not  to  go  through  this 
volume  in  order,  but  to  arrange  several  extracts  on  subjects 
interesting  to  our  readers,  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  SCHOOLS.  On  this  important 
subject  we  select  from  Mr.  Thomson's  summary  of  the  whole 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  : — 

"  When  I  left  Buenos  Ayres,  in  May,  1821,  there  were 
eight  schools  for  boys  in  that  city,  supported  by  the  Magis 
trates,  and  all  of  them  conducted,  more  or  less,  on  your 
system.  There  were,  I  think,  about  as  many  more  schools 
in  the  small  villages  around  the  city.  Upon  my  leaving 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  schools  were  put  under  the  direction  of  a 
very  respectable  Clergyman,  who,  I  thought,  would  conduct 
them  with  much  advantage ;  but,  from  his  not  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  system,  or  from  his  being  peculiar  in  the 
application  of  it,  the  schools  did  not  improve,  but  rather  grew 
worse.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  several  months,  until 
the  Society,  which  had  been  formed  some  time  before  my 
leaving  that  place,  becoming  re-organized,  and  arousing  from 
its  lethargy,  began  to  take  a  particular  interest  in  forwarding 
education  according  to  this  system.  Much  was  done  through 
this  means  ;  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  have  lately  heard 
that  the  Society  continues  its  useful  exertions,  and  is  likely  to 
become  more  efficient  from  year  to  year. 

u  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  letters 
from  Buenos  Ayres  the  circumstances  of  the  meetings  at  the 
first  formation  of  this  Society,  being  held  in  the  chief  Fran 
ciscan  convent  of  that  city.  This  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it 
shows  the  liberality  of  Priests  and  Friars  on  the  subject  of 
education.  The  Provincial  of  the  order,  Don  Hipolito  Soler, 
lived  in  this  convent,  and  was  very  friendly  indeed  to  our 
object. 

"  I  have  mentioned  the  labours  of  the  Society  in  promoting 
schools  in  that  city.  I  must  also  mention,  and  very  particu 
larly,  that  the  interest  taken  by  the  Government,  under  the 
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direction  of  Don  Barnardino  Rivadavia,  greatly  contributed 
to  carry  forward  this  noble  object.  The  labours  of  the  gentle 
man  now  mentioned,  in  instructing  his  countrymen  in  true 
political  wisdom,  by  precept  and  by  example,  and  his  exertions 
in  forwarding  the  cause  of  knowledge,  and  general  education, 
have  mainly  contributed  to  give  to  Buenos  Ayres,  (what  it 
indisputably  enjoys,)  the  first  rank  among  the  new  American 
states.  His  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  happiest 
part  of  the  revolution  of  that  country  ;  and  he  will  long  be 
looked  upon  as  its  best  benefactor.  Accounts  have  just 
reached  London,  that  this  gentleman  has  been  recently  elected 
President  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  an 
honour  justly  due  to  him  as  the  regenerator  of  their  indepen 
dence  of  Spain,  and  of  their  dependence  upon  each  other. 
We  may,  I  think,  fairly  argue,  that  much  good  will  be  done 
in  the  advancement  of  education  by  this  individual  throughout 
the  various  provinces  of  the  Union,  at  the  head  of  which  he  is 
now  placed. 

"  Through  the  means  above  stated,  the  number  of  schools 
has  greatly  increased  in  Buenos  Ayres  since  I  left  it.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  in  a  letter  lately  received  by  the  Bible 
Society,  reckons  them  to  amount  to  about  one  hundred,  and 
thinks  they  may  contain  about  five  thousand  scholars.  In  the 
letter  now  referred  to,  Mr.  Armstrong  states,  that  he  had  pre 
sented  five  hundred  New  Testaments  to  these  schools  on  the 
part  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  he 
expresses  a  hope  that  this  precious  volume  is  likely  to  be  gene- 
rally  used  in  all  the  schools  before  long. 

"  At  the  time  I  left  Buenos  Ayres,  there  was  a  very  good 
girls'*  school,  on  the  British  system,  containing  one  hundred 
and  twenty  scholars. 

"  I  mentioned  to  you,  in  some  of  my  letters,  that  I  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Monte  Video,  where  I  was  kindly  received  by 
the  first  Ecclesiastic  of  that  place,  Don  Damaso  Antonio  de 
Laranaga,  a  Priest  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind,  and  a 
friend  to  education.  This  gentleman  laid  the  subject  of  the 
establishment  of  schools  on  the  British  system  before  the 
Magistrates,  and,  in  consequence,  I  was  authorized  to  send  a 
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master  to  them.     The  last  letter  I  had  from  him  is  encourag 
ing,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  extract : — 

"  '  The  school  which  I  formed  here  has  produced  upwards 
of  eighty  children  well  instructed  in  elementary  education. 
These  have  given  satisfaction  to  those  best  qualified  to  judge, 
and  to  the  public  in  general,  in  two  public  examinations  which 
have  taken  place.  The  number  of  children  now  in  the  school 
is  two  hundred  and  eight.' 

"  In  the  province  of  San  Juan  I  found  many  enlightened 
individuals  who  were  warm  friends  of  education.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  many  of  other  feelings  and  wishes.  A  printed 
circular  was  sent  to  the  different  persons  of  note  in  that  place 
by  the  Governor,  inviting  them  to  a  meeting  in  his  own  house, 
for  discussing  the  subject  of  establishing  schools  on  your 
system.  A  good  many  attended,  and  some  were  for  the 
measure,  and  some  against  it.  The  Governor  was  a  warm 
friend  to  the  object,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  by  his  signify 
ing,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  use  its 
best  endeavours  to  forward  this  object.  I  left  some  Scripture 
lessons  for  the  schools  in  that  place,  as  I  had  done  in  Men- 
doza,  the  price  of  which,  together  with  the  expenses  of  my 
journey  there,  were  paid  by  the  Governors  of  these  two 
places. 

"  Before  I  leave  San  Juan,  I  wish  to  notice  the  meritorious 
conduct  of  Don  Salvador  Carril.  In  the  meeting  referred  to, 
ne  was  one  of  the  principal  defenders  of  our  objects,  and 
strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan.  Some  time 
after,  this  gentleman  was  appointed  Governor  in  that  province. 
When  holding  that  situation,  he  wished  to  use  all  his  influ 
ence  for  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty  in  his  native 
province.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  in  this  he 
completely  succeeded.  He  has  thus  had  the  honour  of  lead 
ing  the  way  in  this  important  matter,  and  of  making  his  own 
province  the  first  part  of  South  America  to  declare  for  religious 
liberty.  The  date  of  this  era,  for  such  it  may  be  called  to 
this  new  continent,  is  the  6th  of  June,  1825.  The  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres  has  adopted  the  same  wise  and  liberal  policy  ; 
but  the  first  honour  is  due  to  San  Juan,  and  to  its  Governor, 
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Carril.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  here,  Mr.  Rawson,  from 
the  United  States,  and  who  has  long  resided  in  San  Juan. 
His  name  is  connected  with  every  measure  for  the  improve 
ment  of  that  country. 

"  The  British  system  was  begun  in  Chile,  in  July,  1821. 
The  Director,  Don  Bernardo  CTHiggins,  manifested  a  sincere 
desire  to  extend  education  throughout  the  country  over  which 
he  was  placed,  and  was  ready  to  listen  to  any  improvements 
in  the  manner  of  communicating  knowledge,  which  might  be 
brought  before  him.  The  principal  Secretary  of  State,  Don 
Rafael  Echevarria,  was  also  much  interested  in  the  subject. 
Three  schools  were  established  in  Santiago,  the  capital,  one  in 
Valparaiso,  and  one  in  Coquimbo. 

"  The  Central  School,  established  in  the  College  of  the 
Dominican  Friars  in  Lima,  contained,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
Spanish  army,  two  hundred  and  thirty  children,  and  was 
going  on  well ;  there  was  another  school  on  the  same  plan 
which  had  eighty  scholars  in  it.  In  both  these  schools, 
printed  sheets  of  extracts  from  the  Scriptures  were  used  for 
lessons,  the  same  as  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chile.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  in  Lima  the  New  Testament  entire,  printed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London,  was 
used  as  our  principal  school-book.  In  this  precious  volume 
the  children  in  the  higher  classes  read,  and  were  questioned 
as  to  its  contents.  The  same  volume  was  carried  home  by 
the  children,  and  read  by  them  there,  and  portions  of  it  also 
were  committed  to  memory.  These  portions  were  recited  in 
school,  and  premiums  were  awarded  according  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  recitation,  and  the  clearness  of  the  views  which  the 
children  gave,  in  their  own  language,  of  what  they  had  recited. 
Besides  the  sheet  lessons,  the  Scripture  extracts  were  printed 
and  used  in  the  form  of  little  books.  Requests  at  times  came 
from  the  parents  to  have  a  copy  of  these  to  read,  which 
requests  were  complied  with,  and  thus  the  word  of  God 
beicame  more  known,  and  I  trust  more  revered  and  obeyed. 

"  Another  favourable  circumstance  has  taken  place  since 
my  leaving  Peru,  in  regard  to  the  quarter  I  am  now  speaking 
of.  In  Ocopa,  not  far  distant  from  Huanuco,  there  has 
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existed  for  many  years  a  College  of  Friars,  most  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Spain.    This  College  has  been  made  to  change 
its  object ;  and  instead  of  being  as  formerly  a  nursery  of  Friars, 
it  has  become  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  youth  on  the 
British  system,  and  its  ample  funds  are   now  applied  to  this 
object.      This  happy  change  has  been   effected  entirely  by 
General  Bolivar.     After  mentioning  this  circumstance  as  bear 
ing  on  the  character  of  Bolivar,  it  might  be  thought  unneces 
sary  to  say  more  respecting  him,  as  the  instance  now  men 
tioned    very    plainly    indicates    his    desire  to    benefit    South 
America,  not  by  his  military  exertions  only,  but  also  by  the 
gentler,  more  effectual  means  of  early  instruction.     I  must, 
however,  add  two  circumstances  more,  in  proof  of  Bolivar's 
deep  interest  and  active  exertions  in  the  cause  of  education. 
Some  months  subsequent  to  the  decree  referred  to,  for  chang 
ing  the  College  of  Ocopa,  he  issued  a  decree  for  establishing 
a  Central  School  on  the  Lancasterian  system,  in  the  capital 
city  of  each  province  throughout  Peru  ;   and  from  which  Cen 
tral   Schools   masters  are  to  be  sent  into  all  the  towns  and 
hamlets  of  the  respective  provinces.     This  is  a  most  effectual 
method  for  speedily  enlightening  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.     The  other  circumstance  I  have  to  mention  in  regard 
to  Bolivar  is,  a. decree  he  issued  about  a  year  ago,  for  sending 
two  young  men  from  every  province  in  Peru  to  England,  to 
receive  here,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  the  best  edu 
cation  that  can  be  obtained.     After  finishing  their  studies  in 
this  country,  these  young  men  are  to  return  to  their  native 
land,  and  to  fill  important  stations  in  the  great  work  of  general 
illumination.     I  am  sure  the  hearts  of  the  Committee  are  by 
this  time  warmly  attached  to  this  useful  individual,  whom  God 
Almighty  has  raised  up  to  be  so  great  a   blessing  to    his 
country,  in  breaking  their  chains  of  oppression  and  of  igno 
rance.     Ten  of  the   young  men  sent  by  Bolivar  have  arrived 
in  this  country,   and  are  now  pursuing  their  studies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.     One  of  these  was  a  monitor  in 
our  Central  School  in  Lima.     The  rest  of  the  young  men  are 
expected  to  arrive  here  soon.     I  am  happy  in  being  thus  able 
to  confirm,  by  unexceptionable  instances,  the  opinion  I  for- 
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merly  gave  you  of  this  great  man,  after  enjoying  the  pleasure 
of  an  interview  with  him,  and  conversing  upon  these  subjects. 
To  these  things  must  be  added,  the  appropriation  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  promoting  schools  in  Caraccas  through 
Mr.  Lancaster. 

"  In  passing  along  from  Quito  to  Bogota,  I  found  three 
schools  established  on  the  British  or  Monitorian  system  ;  one 
was  in  Yahuara,  and  the  other  two  were  in  Popayan  ;  one  of 
the  latter  was  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  girls.  The  estab 
lishment  of  these  schools  in  the  provincial  parts  of  Colombia, 
is  the  result  of  a  general  plan  of  education,  upon  this  system, 
in  connexion  with  a  central  school  established  some  time  ago 
in  Bogota,  the  capital. 

"  In  Mexico  the  first  Lancasterian  school  was  opened  on 
the  22d  of  August,  1822;  and,  by  one  of  those  singular 
occurrences  in  revolutions,  the  halls  of  the  Inquisition,  so 
inimical  to  this  institution,  were  converted  into  a  public  school, 
into  a  nursery  of  free  men,  into  a  true  temple  of  reason. 
Three  hundred  children  are  taught  to  read  in  this  school, 
according  to  this  new  system  of  education,  a  system  which  will 
lead  to  the  moral  perfection  of  the  world,  as  the  mariner's 
compass  led  to  the  geographical  perfection  of  the  globe.  This 
first  school  was  called,  Escuela  del  Sol. 

"  Some  time  afterwards  the  Government  granted  to  the 
Lancasterian  Association  of  Mexico  the  large  and  beautiful 
convent  of  Bethlehem,  and  a  second  school  was  formed  there. 
This  establishment  is  divided  into  three  departments,  and 
directed  by  two  Professors,  well  acquainted  with  the  system  ; 
one  of  them  is  a  Frenchman,  who  went  purposely  for  that 
object  from  Paris  to  Mexico. 

"  The  first  department  is  calculated  for  six  hundred  and 
sixty  children  ;  they  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher ;  they  are 
also  instructed  in  the  political  and  religious  catechism,  ortho 
graphy,  arithmetic,  and  Spanish  grammar.  The  parents  of 
the  scholars  who  can  pay  give  a  dollar  a  month,  which  is 
about  two  pounds  ten  shillings  a  year ;  the  children  of  the 
poor  pay  nothing. 

"  The  second  department  will  contain  four  hundred  scholars, 
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who  pay  two  dollars  per  month,  or  nearly  five  pounds  a  year. 
It  is  a  model  or  central  school  for  forming  Teachers  and  good 
Professors  ;  and  these  are  afterwards  to  be  sent  into  the  dif 
ferent  provinces,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  desire  of  our  Govern 
ment,  which  is,  to  place  in  every  village  throughout  Mexico  a 
Lancasterian  school,  a  printing-press,  and  a  chapel. 

"  The  third  department  will  contain  three  hundred  scholars  ; 
and  these  pay  three  dollars  a  month,  or  seven  pounds  a  year. 
The  object  intended  in  this  department  is  to  teach  Latin, 
French,  geography,  and  drawing,  on  the  principles  of  the  Lan 
casterian  system.  This  trial  has  been  made  ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  has  answered  or  not. 

"  In  1823  there  were  introduced  into  the  Lancasterian 
school  of  Mexico  the  lessons  used  in  your  school  in  London, 
taken  from  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment.  Some  old 
Priests  opposed  the  introduction  of  these,  stating  that  it  was 
prohibited  to  read  extracts  from  the  Bible  without  notes.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Lancasterian  Association,  Mr.  Gandera,  a 
very  enlightened  Clergyman,  and  distinguished  for  his  virtue 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  supported  the  opposite 
opinion,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  in  the  school  the  use 
of  these  extracts.  The  consequence  is,  that  our  children  are 
acquiring  a  taste  for  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures."  (Pages 
266—295.) 

2.  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES.  We  select 
the  following  interesting  notices,  according  to  the  years  in 
which  the  letters  were  written  : — 

"  Buenos  Ayres,  1821. — In  my  letters  to  you,  from  time  to 
time,  when  in  Buenos  Ayres,  I  related  to  you  the  state  of  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  place.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that,  at  my  leaving  it,  the  prospects  regarding  this  important 
matter  were  more  favourable  than  at  any  former  period.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  there  was  any  particular  stir 
about  the  word  of  God,  or  great  demand  for  it ;  but  I  mean 
to  convey  to  you  this  encouraging  truth,  that  the  Scriptures 
are  occasionally  bought,  and  more  so  than  formerly,  and  that 
they  are  increasingly  read  from  year  to  year.  I  consider  the 
word  of  God  to  have  fairly  got  an  entrance  into  Buenos  Ayres  ; 
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and  that  its  prohibition,  or  any  material  hinderance  to  its  cir 
culation,  is  not  only  unlikely,  but,  one  might  say,  impossible. 
I  give  you  this  as  my  opinion,  after  a  residence  in  that  place 
of  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  and  an  intercourse  with 
various  classes  of  society  during  that  time. 

"  I  shall  now  mention  some  things  not  formerly  noticed, 
regarding  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  in  the  surrounding  country.  A  military  officer,  com 
manding  on  a  station  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  has  been 
greatly  delighted  with  the  New  Testament,  and,  in  conse 
quence,  very  anxious  to  make  others  acquainted  with  it.  He 
recommended  the  reading  of  it  to  several  poor  people,  who 
were  unable  to  purchase  it,  and  requested  to  have  copies  to 
give  them,  which  he  obtained ;  in  this  way  he  has  distributed 
a  number  of  copies.  Besides  those  given  to  the  poor,  some 
have  been  sold  by  him  to  those  able  to  pay  for  them.  He 
used  to  take  me  very  cordially  by  the  hand  when  we  met,  and 
to  speak  with  pleasure  on  the  beneficence  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  of  the  great  advantages  that  would  arise  to  his  countrymen 
by  a  general  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  I  told  him  I 
hoped  soon  to  have  the  whole  Bible  in  Spanish  ;  and,  in  con 
sequence,  he  is  all  expectation  for  it.  On  my  leaving  Buenos 
Ayres  I  gave  twenty-four  New  Testaments  to  this  gentleman, 
in  the  confidence  of  their  being  distributed  in  the  most  judi 
cious  manner. 

"  There  is  a  military  station  and  a  small  town  on  the  coast 
of  Patagonia,  called  Rio  Negro,  in  about  forty-two  degrees  of 
south  latitude.  To  this  place  some  copies  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  have  been  sent.  One  individual,  a  native  of  that  place, 
was  so  pleased  with  the  copy  he  got,  that  he  requested  the 
person  who  brought  it  to  bring  several  copies  on  his  return, 
for  his  family  and  friends. 

"  A  Patagonian  Chief,  called  Cualli  Piachepolon,  in  the 
very  centre  of  Patagonia,  is  in  possession  of  one  of  your  Tes 
taments.  This  man  has  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Buenos 
Ayres  for  some  years,  in  order  to  exchange  the  few  commodities 
which  his  country  at  present  produces,  for  those  of  Europe ; 
he  has  hence  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  Ian- 
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guage.  Upon  hearing  some  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
read  to  him,  he  requested  to  have  the  book,  that  he  might,  on 
his  return,  explain  it  to  his  people. 

"  Some  copies  have  been  sent  to  Tucuman,  to  Salta,  &c. ; 
so  that  your  bounty  is  known,  more  or  less,  throughout  the 
provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but,  some  hundred  years  hence,  the  then  populous  banks  of 
that  king  of  rivers,  and  the  circumjacent  country,  will  grate 
fully  remember  the  present  Committee  and  members  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society."  (Pages  17 — 19.) 

66  Lima,  1822. — I  have  mentioned,  in  some  of  my  late  letters, 
the  very  gratifying  circumstance  of  the  rapid  sale,  in  this  city, 
of  five  hundred  Spanish  Bibles,  and  five  hundred  New  Testa 
ments  ;  these  were  all  sold  off  in  two  days,  and  as  many  more 
could  have  been  sold  in  the  two  days  following,  but  there 
were  no  more,  and  thus  many  were  disappointed.  From  this 
cheering  circumstance,  I  am  daily  looking,  with  great  anxiety, 
for  a  considerable  number  of  both  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
expected  from  the  Bible  Society.  The  above-mentioned  cir 
cumstance  is  truly  encouraging,  as  no  desire,  at  all  comparable 
to  it,  has  yet  been  manifested  in  any  other  part  of  South 
America  for  the  holy  Scriptures.  From  this  and  some  other 
occurrences,  I  am  led  to  anticipate  that  the  word  of  God  will, 
indeed,  have  free  course  in  this  place  ;  and  let  us  pray  that  it 
may  not  be  circulated  only,  but  that  it  may  be  glorified  also. 
I  have  another  thing  to  relate  to  you,  perhaps  more  cheering 
still ;  it  is  this, — the  nearly  confident  expectation  of  getting 
the  New  Testament  introduced  throughout  Peru  as  a  school- 
book.  I  trust  this  expectation  will  not  be  disappointed,  but 
verified  in  due  time  ;  every  thing  promises  fair,  at  present, 
for  its  accomplishment."  (Pages  66,  67-) 

"  I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  in  Europe  that  a  great 
part,  the  majority,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  are  of  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  under  the  Incas.  An 
idea  is,  I  believe,  pretty  general  with  you,  that  the  Spaniards 
nearly  exterminated  this  race,  as  they  did  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Domingo  and  Cuba.  That  they  destroyed  vast  numbers  of 
the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  world,  is,  alas  ! 
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too  true  ;  still,  however,  the  majority  here  are  Peruvians,  and 
not  Spaniards.  There  are,  of  course,  a  good  many  of  a  mixed 
race,  and,  on  the  coast,  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  unhappy  Africa,  and  their  descendants.  The 
Peruvians  who  live  in  the  towns  on  the  coast  all  speak  the 
Spanish  language,  and  know  nothing  of  the  ancient  language 
of  Peru,  called  the  4  Quichua.1  Between  the  coast  and  the 
ridge  of  the  Andes  called  the  Cordillera,  there  are  many  towns, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  generally  speak  the  Quichua  and  the 
Spanish,  with,  however,  a  predilection  for  their  own  native 
tongue.  On  the  east  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  the 
Spanish  language  is  but  little  spoken,  and  both  Peruvians  and 
Spaniards  speak  the  Quichua.  It  is  spoken,  of  course,  with 
more  or  less  purity,  in  these  different  places  ;  a  circumstance 
to  be  fully  expected  of  an  unwritten  language,  and  among  an 
uneducated  people.  I  have  had  my  attention  turned  to  those 
parts  of' this  country  where  the  Quichua  language  is  spoken, 
ever  since  I  came  to  Peru  ;  I  have  had  a  great  desire  to  com 
municate,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  this  ancient  people,  the 
blessings  of  education,  and  the  light  of  the  sacred  word.  The 
Spaniards  have  kept  them  in  the  lowest  state  of  mental  exist 
ence  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  under  the  Incas,  the 
Peruvians  were  less  ignorant,  and  more  virtuous,  than  they 
are  at  this  day.  At  the  time  the  Spaniards  (these  enemies 
of  knowledge)  drove  us  from  our  post  here,  on  their  entrance 
into  Lima,  we  had  in  our  school  two  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  studying  our  system,  with  a  view  to  carry  instruc 
tion  among  their  countrymen  ;  whilst  another  of  the  same 
people  was  actually  engaged  in  translating  one  of  the  Gospels 
into  the  Quichua  language.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  muster 
our  forces  again,  and  to  go  on  in  this  good  work.  Pray  for 
us,  that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  may  be  upon  us,  to 
crown  us  with  speedy  and  certain  success."  (Pages  95 — 97.) 

"  I  have  very  great  satisfaction  in  stating,  that  many  of  the 
Clergy  in  this  place  encourage  the  reading  of  the  word  of  God. 
This  is  a  cheering  circumstance,  and  affords  good  grounds  to 
expect  a  large  diffusion  of  divine  knowledge  ;  for  the  word  of 
God  cannot  return  unto  him  void,  but  will  accomplish  his  gra- 
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cious  will  in  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  mankind,  where- 
ever  it  is  read.  I  have  learned  this  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Clergy  upon  this  subject  more  particularly,  since  I  set  a-going 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Quichua  lan 
guage,  as  mentioned  in  my  last.  All  with  whom  I  have 
talked  upon  this  subject,  both  Clergy  and  laity,  are  pleased 
with  the  object,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  one  con 
demning  the  doing  of  it."  (Pages  116,  117.) 

"  On  the  very  day  that  I  received  the  six  hundred  and  ten 
New  Testaments  from  Valparaiso,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Truxillo,  begging  most  earnestly,  and  '  for  God's  sake,'  that 
I  would  send  to  that  place,  without  delay,  a  supply  of  the 
holy  Scriptures.  With  the  writer  I  am  well  acquainted  ;  and 
we  had  many  pleasing  interviews  during  the  few  weeks  I 
remained  in  that  place,  in  June  and  July  of  last  year.  My 
friend  and  correspondent  in  Truxillo  is  a  medical  gentleman, 
and  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  has  long  been  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  South  American, 
than  a  native  of  the  British  Isles.  He  is  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  but  is  free  from  those  prejudices  to  be  found 
among  many  of  his  own  communion.  He  studies  the  word  of 
God  himself,  and  recommends  the  study  of  it  most  earnestly 
to  all  his  friends  around  him."  (Page  125.) 

"  Guayaquil,  1824. — As  soon  as  I  had  reached  this  place, 
I  mentioned  to  some  persons  that  I  had  a  supply  of  New 
Testaments  for  sale  ;  and,  in  consequence,  I  sold  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  copies.  After  thinking  for  some  time  upon 
what  would  be  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  way  of  dis 
posing  of  the  New  Testaments,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  print  an  advertise 
ment,  and  to  give  notice  of  the  sale  by  posting  these  up  in 
the  public  places  of  the  different  towns  I  pass  through  on 
my  journey. 

"  I  accordingly  wrote  out  an  advertisement,  and  got  it 
printed  in  the  Government  printing-office  in  this  place.  Tran  - 
lated  into  English,  it  runs  thus :  '  To  be  sold  in  ( a),  the  New 
Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  volume,  well 
printed,  and  neatly  bound,  at  the  low  price  of  eight  rials. 

Q  2 
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This  sale  will  continue  for  (b)  days  only  ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  those  who  wish  to  procure  for  themselves  this  sacred  code 
of  our  holy  religion,  will  improve  the  occasion  now  offered 
them."*  As  this  advertisement  was  intended,  not  for  this  place 
alone,  but  for  others  also,  I  left  the  blank  (a)  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  pen,  to  suit  each  place  ;  and  the  blank  (b)  I  leave 
for  the  number  one,  two,  or  three,  as  my  time  will  permit,  and 
as  the  importance  of  the  town  visited  may  require.  When 
these  notices  were  finished,  I  caused  some  to  be  put  up  in  this 
place,  saying  that  the  sale  would  be  for  three  days  only.  In 
a  few  minutes  after  putting  them  up,  I  enjoyed  the  great 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  produce  much  better  effects  than  I  had 
anticipated.  At  noon  the  notices  were  put  up,  and  at  one 
o'clock  I  had  sold  fifteen  copies  ;  in  the  next  hour  I  sold 
forty-seven  ;  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  during  the 
time  the  store  was  open  in  the  afternoon,  I  sold  one  hundred 
and  twelve.  Next  day  I  sold  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  copies. 
The  day  following,  which  was  also  one  of  the  three  days  of 
sale,  happened  to  be  a  festival-day,  held  to  celebrate  the 
declaration  of  independence  in  this  town  four  years  ago  ;  the 
stores,  in  consequence,  were  all  shut,  and  public  business  sus 
pended  ;  nevertheless,  there  were  eleven  copies  sold  during  a 
few  minutes  before  breakfast,  when  the  store  was  open  for 
some  particular  purpose. 

"  The  whole  number  disposed  of  in  this  place  is  six  hun 
dred  and  fifteen  ;  and  for  these  I  have  received  five  hundred 
and  forty-two  dollars  and  two  rials.  The  greater  part  were 
sold  one  by  one,  at  eight  rials  each  ;  but  sometimes  I  sold  a 
dozen  or  two  together,  and,  in  that  case,  sold  them  somewhat 
cheaper.  To  the  number  of  copies  already  mentioned,  I  add 
the  thirty  disposed  of  as  noticed  in  my  last,  and  three  copies 
sold  in  Truxillo,  of  those  in  superior  binding  ;  making  in  all, 
six  hundred  and  forty-eight  copies  since  the  commencement 
of  my  tour."  (Pages  177—179.) 

Similar  accounts  are  scattered  through  the  volume. 
3.  RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION.  This  is  the  last  great  change, 
and  the  slowest  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country.     In  some  of  the 
states  the  triumph  has  been  attained ;  in  others  it  is  pleasant  to 
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see  the  working  of  men's  minds  towards  it.     The  following  is 
an  interesting  sketch,  dated  from  Lima,  1822 : — 

"  Some  weeks  ago  a  Committee  of  the  Congress  was 
intrusted  to  draw  up  the  outlines  of  a  political  constitution  for 
the  country.  This  has  been  accomplished,  has  been  presented 
to  Congress,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  Congress  is  just 
now  engaged  in  discussing  it,  article  by  article.  A  good  deal 
of  interest  is  thus  excited  and  kept  up  regarding  the  subject ; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  Congress-hall  is  daily  well  attended 
by  all  classes.  The  discussion  of  the  article  on  the  form 
of  government,  and  that  on  religion,  have  excited  the  most 
attention.  The  form  of  government  has  been  unanimously 
declared  to  be  republican,  agreeably  to  what  I  hinted  to  you 
in  one  of  my  late  letters.  In  '  the  outlines,'  the  article  on 
religion  runs  thus  :  '  The  religion  of  the  state  is  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  of  Rome."*  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  wished  to  add  the  word  'only'  or  'exclusive;1  but  the 
rest  not  agreeing  to  it,  he  entered  his  protest.  On  this  account, 
as  well  as  from  the  general  interest  of  the  subject,  the  matter 
was  keenly  discussed.  I  went,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  to 
hear  what  should  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  to  see  the  result. 
The  first  who  ascended  the  tribune  to  speak  was  a  Clergyman, 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  book  about  the  size  of  a  New  Testa 
ment.  He  began  by  stating  that  it  was  his  sincere  desire  that 
all  men  might  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  then 
stated,  that  the  only  proper  way,  in  his  opinion,  of  bringing 
men  into  the  Church  was,  not  by  force,  nor  by  persecution  in 
any  shape,  but  solely  by  persuasion,  by  the  force  of  reason. 
After  speaking  a  few  minutes  to  this  effect,  he  went  on  to 
treat  of  the  article  as  stated  in  the  '  outlines.'  He  regretted 
the  divisions  among  Christians,  and  the  distinctive  names  one 
body  and  another  had  taken.  He  then  opened  the  book  he 
had  in  his  hand,  which  I  now  found  to  be  one  of  the  Bible 
Society's  New  Testaments  in  Spanish.  He  read  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
the  passage,  and  apply  it  to  the  article  in  question.  It 
appeared  to  him,  he  said,  very  like  the  divisions  censured  by 
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the  Apostle  Paul,  to  see  the  article  stated  in  the  words, 
4  Roman,"  '  Catholic,1  '  Apostolic."1  Having  done  this,  he  pro 
posed  that  the  article  should  be  stated  in  this  manner  :  '  The 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  religion  of  the  state.1  He  then 
made  some  observations  upon  the  propriety  of  stating  it  in  this 
way,  in  preference  to  the  way  in  which  it  stands  in  the  outlines, 
and  so  concluded.  As  might  have  been  expected,  this  altera 
tion  or  amendment  was  opposed.  My  memory  is  not  so  faithful 
as  to  give  you  the  various  speeches  upon  the  subject,  but  a 
great  deal  was  said  upon  both  sides  of  the  question.  In  par 
ticular,  the  member  of  the  Committee  who  had  protested, 
defended  what  he  had  done  in  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  paid 
but  little  respect,  and  fewer  compliments,  to  us  foreigners. 
He  concluded  his  long  story  by  saying,  that  he  was  so  full 
of  matter  upon  this  subject,  and  felt  so  much  interest  in  it, 
that  he  could  still  speak  four  whole  days  upon  it.  Another 
speaker  got  up,  with  a  volume  of  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  He 
turned  to  two  passages  in  the  law  of  Moses,  where  the  children 
of  Israel  were  admonished  to  deal  kindly  towards  strangers  and 
foreigners,  and  concluded  by  a  short  comment  upon  the  pas 
sages  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand.  In  a  country  like 
this,  where  all  the  natives  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
every  thing  that  is  said  upon  toleration  has  a  direct  reference 
to  foreigners ;  for  it  is  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  any 
of  the  natives  will  leave  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  become 
Protestants.  The  introduction  of  foreigners  into  the  country, 
and  the  consequent  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  it, 
entered  deeply  into  the  debate.  I  shall  refer  only  to  one 
speech  more  upon  the  subject.  An  aged  member,  and  a 
Clergyman,  rose  up  and  said,  4  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  risen  to  gpeak  in  this  house  ;  and  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  detain  you  long.  I  understand,"  said  he,  '  that  the  grand 
and  principal  features  of  our  religion  are  these  two, — to  love 
the  Lord  with  all  our  heart  and  strength,  and  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves.  We  must  then  take  care,1  continued 
he,  '  that  our  zeal  for  the  first  of  these  two  commandments 
does  not  make  us  overlook  the  second.  Now,  I  ask,  whether 
foreigners  residing  among  us  are  to  be  considered  our  neigh- 
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hours,  or  not.  If  they  are,  then  we  ought  to  love  them. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  farther  to  add."  After  being  fully 
discussed,  the  votes  were  taken.  First,  whether  the  article 
should  stand  as  stated  in  the  '  outlines,'  or  be  altered.  It  was 
carried  that  it  should  remain  as  stated.  The  next  question 
was,  if  the  word 4  exclusive '  should  be  added  ;  and  it  was  unfor 
tunately  carried  in  the  affirmative.  The  article  now  stands 
thus  :  *  The  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  religion  is  the  religion 
of  the  state,  and  the  exercise  of  every  other  is  excluded/ 

fc'  We  are  not  to  be  surprised  that  the  matter  has  ended 
in  this  manner ;  perhaps  we  should  rather  wonder  that  there 
was  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  disposed  to  speak, 
or  even  to  think,  on  the  side  of  toleration.  The  members  who 
are  friendly  to  religious  liberty  may  amount  to  one-third  of  the 
whole,  or,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  than  one  third  ;  and  they 
are  men  of  influence  and  respect  in  the  country.  These  made 
a  less  vigorous  stand  for  toleration  at  the  present  time,  from 
the  consideration  that  what  is  done  now,  in  regard  to  the  sanc 
tioning  of  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  is  only  provisional."" 
(Pages  59—63.) 

To  these  particulars  we  may  add  the  following  extracts, 
illustrative  of  the  awakened  intellect,  discussion,  and  the  power 
of  the  press  ;  and  conclude  confidently,  that  these  vast  regions 
can  never  again  be  reduced  to  torpor  and  slavery. 

In  November,  1822,  Mr.  Thomson  writes   from  Lima  : — 

"  I  believe  there  are  no  remains  of  the  Spanish  arms  now 
existing  in  America,  except  those  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  isles  of  Chiloe.  What  a 
change,  in  this  respect,  has  taken  place  within  these  few  years 
past !  And  let  not  this  revolution  be  considered  as  a  small 
matter  by  the  man  of  benevolence  and  the  Christian.  The 
interests  of  religion  and  of  humanity  are  very  closely  connected 
with  it.  That  once  dreadful,  now  innoxious,  house,  the 
Inquisition,  reminds  me,  as  I  daily  pass  it,  of  the  happy  change 
which  has  taken  place.  True  it  is,  that  the  Spaniards  have 
now  put  down  the  Inquisition  throughout  their  dominions ; 
still,  however,  there  are  many  inquisitorial  things  yet  subsisting 
in  Spain,  that  do  not  exist  in  the  independent  states  of  South 
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America.  Every  effort  has  been  used  by  Spain  to  retard  the 
progress  of  knowledge  in  America.  These  days,  however, 
have  now  gone  by,  and  light  of  every  kind  begins  to  dawn  on 
these  countries.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  nations  of  South 
America  in  a  few  years  will  far  outstrip  many  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  The  people  here,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  con 
scious  of  their  ignorance,  and  are  desirous  of  wiping  out  tha 
stain  which  Spain  has  left  upon  them. 

"  I  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  the  progress  of  know 
ledge  in  general  in  South  America,  and  its  probable  results. 
I  shall  now  say  something  of  the  progress  making  in  the 
knowledge  of  religion.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  the  only  religion  professed  in  this  con 
tinent, — as  it  once  was  the  only  one  in  Great  Britain.  Many 
are  beginning  to  see  through  this  system,  and  to  find  out  its 
inconsistencies.  I  wish  I  could  also  say,  that  all  those  who 
see  thus  far  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  reli 
gion,  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
Deistical  principles  are  espoused  by  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  get  out  of  the  trammels  of  Popery.  A  good  many  in  the 
higher  ranks,  particularly  in  the  army,  are  of  this  way  of  think 
ing.  This  state  of  things  need  not  surprise  us.  It  is  perhaps 
the  natural  result,  or  transition,  in  those  places  where  no  other 
religion  is  known  than  the  one  professed  in  this  country.  A 
man  begins  to  see  the  absurdity  of  the  Catholic  system,  and 
from  his  infancy  all  that  is  religion  with  him  has  been  con 
nected  with  it.  In  giving  up  this  system,  he  gives  up  religion 
itself,  as  considering  Popery  and  it  the  same  thing.  From 
these  circumstances,  I  conceive  this  to  be  the  most  favourable 
time  for  introducing,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  the  holy  religion 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  present  is  the  time  for 
labouring  in  this  field,  by  introducing  the  Scriptures."  (Pages 
54,  55.) 

"  Pamphlets  of  every  shape,  size,  and  name,  are  issued  from 
the  press.  In  these  every  subject  is  handled,  and  abuses  and 
prejudices  are  attacked  with  freedom  and  courage.  The  poor 
Friars  are  not  overlooked  in  these  ;  almost  every  body  is  against 
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them,  and  none  seems  to  rise  up  in  their  defence.  One  of  the 
members  of  Congress  has  made  a  motion  for  the  reformation 
of  the  convents.  The  bill  he  is  about  to  bring  in  contains 
four  articles.  The  first  is  to  allow  all  those  to  leave  the  con 
vents  who  wish  to  do  so.  The  second  is  to  allow  no  one  in 
future  to  become  a  Friar.  The  third  is,  that  the  Government 
should  take  possession  of  all  their  property,  and  allow  them 
out  of  it  what  is  necessary  for  their  support.  The  fourth 
article  is,  to  make  them  all  live  in  one  convent,  instead 
of  occupying  fourteen,  as  they  now  do.  This,  you  see,  is  a 
bold  proposition,  and,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  be  a  great  step 
in  reformation. 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  how  freely  all  matters  are  dis 
cussed  in  these  pamphlets.  One  of  them  has  just  begun  to 
give  a  history  of  the  Popes.  From  the  specimens  already 
published,  this  history  promises  not  to  be  very  honourable  to 
the  personal  character  of  the  Popes  ;  neither  does  it  appear 
intended  to  strengthen  their  pontifical  authority  and  influence, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  There  was  a  monthly  magazine  pub 
lished  in  London,  during  the  despotic  reign  of  the  present 
Ferdinand.  In  this  work  there  was  given  a  history  of  the 
Popes ;  and  I  believe  what  is  publishing  here  just  now  is 
copied  from  the  work  I  have  mentioned.  This  magazine  was 
called  El  Espanol  Consitucional.  It  was  written  by  one 
of  those  who  had  fled  from  Ferdinand's  despotic  hands.  He 
was  a  liberal  man ;  and,  writing  in  London,  he  felt  himself  under 
no  restraint  in  speaking  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
There  was  another  periodical  work  in  the  Spanish  language, 
published  some  years  before  it,  called  El  Espanol.  This 
was  also  printed  in  London,  and  was  written  with  the  same 
liberality  and  spirit.  Both  these  works  have  reached  South 
America,  and  have  been  a  good  deal  read ;  and,  as  you  may 
suppose,  they  have  served  considerably  to  enlighten  the  people 
of  these  countries."  (Pages  64 — 66.) 

"  A  curious  little  piece,  in  the  poetic  form,  appeared  about 
a  fortnight  ago  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  this  city.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  force  in  it ;  and  as  it  is  but  short, 
and  will  not  occupy  much  room,  I  shall  give  you  a  translation 
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of  it.  To  do  it  justice,  it  should  be  put  in  poetic  dress  ;  but 
as  you  know  I  am  neither  poet  nor  rhymester,  you  will  please 
accept  of  it  in  plain  prose  :  '  Simon  possessed  a  fishing-bark, 
and  just  a  fishing-bark  ;  nothing  more  he  left  to  his  sons. 
They,  however,  were  great  fishers  ;  they  caught  much,  and 
grew  rich,  and  could  no  longer  be  content  with  their  small 
bark,  but  got  a  larger  one.  This  bark  afterwards  became  a 
brig,  and  then  a  ship.  At  last  it  grew  into  a  man-of-war,  and 
frightened  the  world  with  its  thunder.  How  wonderfully 
is  this  ship  of  war  now  changed  !  how  different  now  to  what  it 
was  in  former  times  !  This  great  ship  is  now  grown  old,  and, 
shattered  by  the  storms  it  has  encountered,  it  now  lies  rotting 
in  the  harbour.  A  thousand  times  has  it  been  repaired ;  but 
at  last  it  must  be  laid  aside  altogether,  and  its  owners  must 
once  more  be  content  with  Simon's  fishing-bark.'  You  wi'll 
find  no  difficulty,  I  dare  say,  in  applying  this  little  piece  ;  and, 
I  believe,  you  will  join  with  me  in  wishing  that  the  conclud 
ing  part  may  be  verified  as  exactly  as  the  preceding  parts 
have. 

"  There  is  a  great  revolution  going  forward  in  South 
America.  I  speak  not  of  the  revolt  from  under  the  Spanish 
yoke  ;  for  that  in  the  present  day  may  be  said  not  to  be  going 
forward,  but  accomplished.  The  revolution  I  speak  of  is  a 
moral  one.  Those  who  have  eyes  to  see  this  goodly  prospect, 
and  those  who  have  ears  to  hear  the  harmony  of  this  moral 
change,  meet  on  every  hand  with  indications  of  its  approach. 
You  will  not  understand  me  as  saying,  that  South  America 
has  become  like  the  land  of  Eden,  like  the  garden  of  God. 
No.  But  a  change  has  been  begun,  a  happy  change.  Let  us 
put  our  hand  to  this  work.  Let  us  bear  it  onward,  and  God 
Almighty  will  consummate  it  in  due  time."  (Pages  68,  69.) 
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Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  A.  M.,  Vicar  of  Harrow, 
fyc.     8vo.,pp.  450.     10s.  6d.,  boards. 

THE  excellent  author  of  these  sermons  is  well  known  as  hold 
ing  a  distinguished  place  among  that  class  of  Clergy  called 
"  evangelical,"  and  as  filling  a  very  important  station  in  the 
national  Church,  being  the  Vicar  of  a  parish  which  contains 
one  of  our  largest  public  schools,  the  scholars  of  which,  of 
course,  are  regular  attendants  of  the  church,  and  so  fall,  for 
the  time,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Minister.  To  sow 
the  seeds  of  truth  in  the  minds  of  so  great  a  number  of  respect 
able  youth,  destined  ultimately  to  spread  themselves  through 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  and,  in  every  place,  to  occupy 
such  a  rank  in  society  as  will  give  them  some  degree  of  moral 
influence  upon  others,  is  a  charge — devolved  upon  the  Vicar 
of  Harrow,  for  the  time  being — of  a  very  solemn  kind  ;  and 
we  are  happy  to  find  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
clearly  appears  to  be  impressed  with  its  importance,  and  to 
have  applied  himself  conscientiously  to  fulfil  it.  To  this 
interesting  part  of  his  congregation,  as  well  as  to  his  regular 
parishioners,  these  discourses  constantly  look  ;  and,  whilst 
they  are  sufficiently  plain  for  the  most  uncultivated  under 
standing,  they  could  not  fail,  when  delivered,  to  attract  minds 
opening  to  the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  the  power  of  argument, 
by  their  general  elegance  of  style,  and  lucidness  of  method. 
They  have  another  attraction,  that  of  an  earnest  and  affection 
ate  spirit,  the  spirit  of  one  who  would  not  only  save  himself, 
but  his  hearers,  and  who  is  "  constrained  "  to  it  by  "  the  love 
of  Christ,"  operating  upon  a  temper  naturally  bland  and  gen 
tle.  Above  all,  the  subjects  are  important ;  and  this  is  no 
inconsiderable  praise.  Their  theology  is  not  deep,  nor  is  it 
contemplated  under  very  ample  views  ;  but  this  is  no  dispraise, 
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as  they  "were  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  parochial 
ministry.  The  object  of  the  Preacher  \vas  to  explain  and 
enforce  true  and  spiritual  religion,  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
the  religion  which  springs  from  conversion  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  exhibits  itself  in  fruits  of  inward  and 
outward  holiness  ;  and,  in  many  respects,  he  has  succeeded. 
In  some  particulars,  and  those  of  great  importance,  too,  we 
think  he  has  failed.  For  two  reasons  we  shall  examine  these 
failures  at  some  length  :  First,  because  the  defects  in  these 
sermons  are  not  peculiar  to  the  author,  but  very  greatly  cha 
racterize  much  of  what  is  called  "  evangelical  "  preaching,  both 
in  the  established  Church,  and  out  of  it.  And,  secondly, 
because  it  may  be  useful,  both  to  Preachers  and  others,  to  be 
reminded,  that  sermons  may  have  serious  defects,  though  they 
contain  many  of  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  though 
the  Preacher  may  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  piety,  zeal,  and 
faithfulness  :  All  these  may  be  found,  and,  nevertheless,  it 
might  be  very  pertinent  in  him  to  inquire,  "  What  lack  I 
yet?" 

In  the  discourses  before  us,  it  strikes  us  that  too  little  use 
is  made  of  the  "  law,"  as  the  instrument  of  producing  convic 
tion  of  sin,  and  awakening  from  sleep  the  spiritually  dead  and 
careless.  Great  examples  are  often  imitated  too  closely,  and 
the  imitation  is  carried  into  times  and  circumstances  to  which 
it  does  not  well  apply.  Mr.  Cunningham  adverts  to  a  cele 
brated  Preacher  in  the  sister  Establishment, — several  of  whose 
powerful  discourses  have  been  published, — as  the  model  on 
which  he  has  formed  some  of  the  sermons  in  this  volume  ;  and 
we  think  his  exemplar,  with  all  its  excellence  and  might,  has, 
in  part,  misled  him.  The  forte,  probably,  of  the  Preacher 
alluded  to,  is  to  rouse  the  evangelic  formalist,  and  doctrinal 
professor,  by  showing  how  nearly,  in  many  cases,  a  state  of 
vital  and  substantial  Christianity  may  be  approached,  and  in 
how  many  of  its  aspects  and  excellencies  it  may  be  admired, 
and  even  felt,  whilst  the  heart  is  dead  to  God,  and  the  moral 
condition  of  the  man  yet  remains  on  the  wrong  side  of  that 
line  which  divides  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual ;  the  believer 
who  is  Christ's,  and  the  professor  who  is  disowned  of  him. 
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The  great  means  of  conviction,  in  this  case,  is  to  show  what 
Christianity  in  the  heart  and  temper  really  is,  and  to  contrast 
with  its  supernatural  principle,  and  hallowed  energetic  work 
ing,  the  exterior  reforms,  and  mere  sentiments,  and  natural 
feelings  of  those  whose  judgment  only  is  won  to  the  truth,  or 
who,  by  education  and  society,  have  been  brought,  at  most, 
under  nothing  more  than  its  controlling  influence.  There  are 
circumstances,  and  congregations,  in  which  this  method  is 
necessary ;  and  it  will,  when  judiciously  managed,  be  attended 
with  much  good.  But  we  by  no  means  think  that  it  is  adapted 
to  the  edification  of  the  great  body  of  unconverted  hearers,  at 
least  where  tried  alone  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  effect, 
if  it  were  made  use  of  generally,  would  be  to  produce,  on  the 
part  of  the  hearer,  an  acknowledgment  of  a  state  of  defective 
Christianity,  rather  than  to  create  full  conviction  of  a  state  of 
absolute  sin,  guilt,  and  danger.  Mr.  Cunningham  has  two 
sermons  on  "  The  Necessity  of  Divine  Influence,"  in  the  study 
and  use  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  sanctification  of  the 
heart  and  conduct.  In  the  first  he  inquires  "  what  progress 
it  is  possible  to  make  in  the  study  and  use  of  the  Scriptures, 
without  the  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; "  and  in  the 
second,  "  what  useful  or  attractive  qualities  a  man  may  possess 
by  nature, "  or,  in  other  words,  what  appearances  he  may  have 
of  sanctification,  without  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit.  Of 
course,  as  much  moral  power  and  excellence  are  allowed  to  mere 
nature  as  possible  ;  with  the  laudable  design  of  showing  that 
Christianity  is  not  at  work,  after  all,  in  such  minds,  in  its  genuine 
principle,  and  much  less  in  its  deep  and  ample  effects  ;  that  they 
are  still  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  must  undergo  that 
specific  change  which,  in  Scripture,  is  attributed  to  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  have  said  that  we  do  not  object  to 
this  mode  of  treating  certain  cases ;  and  we  allow  that  it 
affords,  also,  a  very  appropriate  mode  of  illustrating  the  dis 
tinctive  nature  and  character  of  that  state  of  mind  which  con 
stitutes  the  Christianity  of  the  heart.  But  this  mode  of  lead 
ing  men  to  the  knowledge  of  their  condition  before  God,  runs, 
generally,  through  the  volume,  as  well  as  the  discourses  in 
which  it  is  formally  adopted  ;  and  we  fear  that,  from  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  example  under  which  Mr.  Cunningham  has  fallen, 
it  may  become  very  common  among  Preachers.  In  preference 
to  this,  we  think  that  the  method  of  our  old  and  best  Divines 
is  worthy  to  be  ordinarily  followed,  because  it  is  founded  upon 
an  obvious  Scripture  principle  :  "  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge 
of  sin/''  It  is  not  the  office  of  the  Gospel,  properly  speaking, 
to  convince  of  sin  ;  its  principles  and  privileges  may  be 
exhibited,  and  produce  a  conviction  of  defect ;  but  this  alone 
will  not  enforce  that  conviction  of  sin,  in  its  proper  sense, 
without  which  the  Gospel  can  have  no  attractiveness,  nor  be 
regarded  as  the  refuge  of  the  perishing,  and  the  only  means 
of  salvation  for  the  lost.  It  is  only  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
extent  and  purity  of  the  divine  law  that  men  can  be  convinced 
of  the  fact  of  absolute,  universal,  and  unpalliated  transgression  ; 
and  by  proclaiming  the  holiness,  justice,  and  majesty  of  the 
Lawgiver,  that  the  imminent,  awful,  and  certain  danger  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  can  be  effectually  impressed  upon  the 
heart.  This  was  the  method  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  great 
model  of  Preachers  ;  he  "  stopped  every  mouth  "  by  the  law. 
This  has  characterized  the  manner  of  the  most  successful  Min 
isters  in  subsequent  ages.  And  we  should  be  sorry  that  admi 
ration  for  the  peculiar  talent  with  which  the  other  mode  of 
reaching  the  consciences  of  religious  sleepers  has  been — in  the 
instance  of  a  few  eminent  Preachers — attempted,  should  lead 
to  its  universal,  or  even  its  general,  practice  ;  because  there  is 
great  danger  lest  it  should  leave  even  the  awakened  person 
with  but  a  half- view,  and,  consequently,  an  inefficient  one,  of 
his  actual  state  and  danger. 

The  sermons  before  us  also  afford  instances  of  earnest, 
affectionate,  and  even  faithful  preaching,  without  sufficient 
energy  of  application,  or  a  powerful  fastening  of  the  nail  in  a 
sure  place.  This  is  a  great  fault  in  many  modern  sermons, 
the  orthodoxy  of  which  cannot  be  greatly  questioned,  and  the 
general  excellence  and  eloquence  of  which  will  not  be  denied. 
Mr.  Cunningham  is  a  good  example  of  modern  popular  preach 
ing  ;  and  he  will  have  many  imitators  in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as 
readers  out  of  it ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  must  excuse 
us  if  we  dwell  the  longer  upon  those  defects  which  detract  from 
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the  power  of  his  own  discourses,  and  which  may  diminish  the 
usefulness  of  others  who  may  take  him  as  their  model.  In  a 
very  serious  and  excellent  sermon  on  "  Indecision  in  Reli 
gion,"  "  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  decision  in  religion  "  is 
forcibly  and  convincingly  pointed  out ;  and  "  some  of  the 
causes  which  prevent  men  from  coming  to  this  decision  "  are 
very  well  stated  ;  but  the  whole  subject  is  dismissed  at  the 
close  in  a  very  powerless  manner  : — 

"  Away,  then,  with  all  apology  for  habitual  indecision  and 
inactivity  in  the  things  of  God  and  eternity.  If  the  Lord  be 
God,  serve  him.  Pray  and  labour  earnestly  to  obtain  fixed 
principles,  and  you  shall,  by  the  very  same  grant,  obtain,  to 
a  great  extent,  settled  and  immovable  peace.  Cultivate  the 
faith,  imitate  the  life,  and  cherish  the  affections  and  temper, 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  you  shall  be  enabled, 
with  growing  confidence  of  soul,  to  adopt  his  language  :  '  I  am 
persuaded,1"  &c.  (Page  18.) 

Now  this  is  all  good ;  but  surely  it  is  not  enough,  as  the 
peroration  of  a  discourse  on  such  a  subject.  In  proportion  to 
the  dangers  of  indecision,  as  described  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  discourse,  ought  to  have  been  the  strength  of  the  warn 
ing,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  beseeching  voice,  at  the  close. 
And  here,  indeed,  it  has  often  appeared  to  us,  lies  a  great 
fallacy  among  Preachers  ;  a  fallacy  practised  upon  themselves, 
and  under  the  influence  of  which  they  too  frequently  escape 
from  the  cross  of  a  too  pointed  application.  It  seems  to  be 
thought  enough  to  describe  the  sins  or  the  defects  of  certain 
characters,  and  the  hazards  or  the  -positive  dangers  of  certain 
states,  leaving  their  hearers  themselves  to  make  the  applica 
tion.  We  acquit  Mr.  Cunningham  of  any  design  to  shun  this 
cross.  Many  passages  in  the  volume,  on  the  contrary,  show  a 
firm  and  unyielding  ministerial  faithfulness ;  but  in  this 
sermon,  and  some  others,  when  the  evil  and  the  danger  are 
described,  the  subject  is  dismissed,  as  though  the  work  of  the 
pulpit  was  done.  We  think  not ;  and  the  best  models  of 
practical  preaching — the  preaching  of  men,  in  different  ages, 
who  shook  not  only  single  congregations,  but  whole  neigh 
bourhoods,  and  even  countries,  from  their  slumber — will  bear 
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us  out.  Then,  indeed,  the  true,  the  proper,  work  of  preach 
ing  is  but  to  be  begun.  When  the  argument  is  completed, 
and  the  auditory  is  fully  instructed,  preparation  is  made  for 
the  application  of  the  full  power  of  the  Preachers  zeal  and 
affection,  to  warn,  invite,  persuade,  and  obtest,  if  by  any 
means  he  may  gain  some ;  and  without  such  earnest  attempts 
to  produce  immediate  effects  upon  the  resolves  and  the  hearts 
of  hearers,  little,  we  fear,  is  remembered  of  the  argument  or 
the  description.  The  hearer  ought  surely  to  be  sent  home, 
not  only  with  a  general  conviction  of  the  truth,  but  feeling 
that  he  has  been  singled  out,  so  to  speak,  from  the  herd,  and 
struck  by  an  arrow  which  shall  give  him  no  rest  because  of  his 
sin.  We  know  that  this  is  the  work  of  God  ;  but  the  ques 
tion  is,  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  usually  work  by 
those  means  which  are  best  adapted  to  produce  the  effect 
intended.  He  instructs  the  church  by  a  wise  and  expository 
ministry ;  and  he  awakens  the  dead,  and  wins  souls,  by  a 
warning,  a  pointed,  and  a  beseeching  ministry. 

The  great  theological  defect  in  these  discourses  relates, 
however,  to  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
a  branch  of  doctrine  in  which  many  "  evangelical"  sermons 
are  very  painfully  unsound  or  deficient.  This  circumstance 
is,  on  every  account,  to  be  lamented.  Without  clear  and  full 
views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  great 
subject,  the  Gospel  cannot,  certainly,  be  fully  understood ; 
other  great  doctrines,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  and  Christian  holiness,  are  in  no  ordinary  degree  neutral 
ized  ;  and  whatever  success  a  Minister  rnay  have  in  bringing 
his  hearers  under  serious  impressions,  he  will  never  build  up 
a  church  of  lively  and  mature  Christians. 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  of  Adoption, 
sealing  the  pardon  of  sin  on  the  soul  of  a  true  believer  by  his 
attestation,  and  producing  an  instant  persuasion  of  his  forgive 
ness  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  we  are  sorry  to  see 
Mr.  Cunningham  opposed,  and  not  only  so,  but  inclined  to 
give  it  up  into  the  hands  of  the  common  enemy,  as  gross  and 
ignorant  fanaticism.  To  this  tenet  Mr.  Cunningham  evidently 
alludes,  in  a  passage  found  in  page  141,  which  shows  how 
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little  he  is  acquainted  with  it,  as  held  by  its  advocates.  The 
language,  too,  is  very  unworthy  of  him  ;  and  belongs  rather  to 
a  school,  the  members  of  which  would  as  readily  apply  it  to 
most  of  the  opinions  on  spiritual  religion  which  Mr.  Cun 
ningham  has  so  well  advocated  in  this  volume.  "  Faith  in 
the  Son  of  God,"  he  says,  "  is  not  what  it  has  sometimes  been 
supposed,  some  sensible  impression  from  on  high."  Who 
ever  supposed  this  ?  The  author  puts  an  absurd  sentiment 
into  the  mouths  of  those  with  whom  he  would  contend.  The 
persons  to  whom  we  suppose  him  to  refer,  know  that  faith  is 
an  act,  not  an  impression ;  though,  when  it  is  justifying,  they 
think  that  it  is  followed  by  an  "  impression  from  on  high," 
conveying  to  him  who  believes  an  assurance  that  he  is  now  a 
child  of  God.  This,  probably,  was  what  Mr.  Cunningham 
meant  to  ascribe  to  them.  "  It  is  not  the  whisper,"  he  adds, 
"  of  a  diseased  imagination."  Certainly  not ;  but  under  this 
view  Mr.  Cunningham  would  represent  this  "  impression  from 
on  high,"  which  he  also  calls  the  "  day-dream  of  fanaticism." 
"  It  is  not,"  he  proceeds,  "  a  mere  unaccountable  persuasion 
of  our  eternal  safety,  without  any  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in 
our  life  to  warrant  this  persuasion."  This  likewise  is  true 
enough  ;  but  the  implication  is,  that  they  who  admit  this 
immediate  persuasion  of  their  present  acceptance  with  God, 
(not  of  their  "  eternal  safety,"  as  Mr.  Cunningham  states  it,) 
can  give  no  account  of  that  persuasion  ;  and  that  because  they 
hold  an  "  impression  from  on  high,"  which  satisfies  them  as  to 
their  pardon,  in  the  moment  when  sin  is  forgiven,  (inde 
pendent  of  all  fruits,  because  instantaneous  upon  their  pardon,) 
this  persuasion  must  continue  unconnected  with  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit.  This  passage  is  sufficiently  in  proof  of  Mr. 
Cunningham's  mistaken  views  on  this  subject ;  the  following 
is  more  cautious  in  its  language,  but  not  at  all  nearer  the 
truth  :  "  You,  my  brethren,  perhaps,  under  mistaken  views 
of  religion,  have  been  longing  for  some  sensible  mark  of  the 
divine  favour;  for  some  voice  from  heaven,  some  peculiar 
manifestation,  some  '  sign'  from  God,  to  assure  you  that  your 
principles  are  just,  and  your  persons  accepted  of  him."  (Page 
152.)  Here  that  "  peculiar  manifestation,"  which  is  held  by 
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so  many  Christians,  is  strangely  confounded  with  signs  and 
voices  from  heaven,  which  they  do  not  hold,  and  by  the  aid 
of  which  Mr.  Cunningham  really  makes  a  scarecrow  of  the 
doctrine,  to  affright  the  serious  part  of  his  parishioners  from 
seeking  an  evidence  of  their  forgiveness,  except  in  the  manner 
he  prescribes.  He  goes  on,  "  But  '  no  other  sign  shall  be 
given  you,'  than  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  ;' "  thus 
quoting  two  texts  which  have  as  much  connexion  with  the 
subject  as  the  first  verse  in  Genesis.  "If  our  principles,1'  he 
adds,  "  be  such  as  appear  to  us,  after  serious  prayer  and 
investigation,  to  have  the  warrant  of  Scripture  ;  and  if,  through 
the  divine  mercy,  they  are  rendering  us  holy  and  happy,  no 
other  testimony  is  wanted.  Such  principles,  and  such  indi 
viduals,  have  the  seal  of  God,  that  they  are  his.  The  Lord  is 
with  you,  though  you  know  it  not.  His  presence  in  the  soul 
is  manifested  by  the  sanctity  and  peace  which  he  has  diffused 
over  it.11  We  shall  not  stop  to  point  out  the  very  obvious 
contradiction,  between  the  Lord  being  with  the  persons 
described,  though  they  "  know  it  not,"  and  his  presence  in  the 
soul  being  "  manifested"  to  them,  at  the  very  time  they  know 
it  not.  We  hasten  to  larger  and  more  serious  views  of  the 
subject. 

And  first,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  many  others 
of  his  excellent  brethren  among  the  evangelical  Clergy,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  treating  this  important  topic  in  a  similar 
way, — much,  we  are  persuaded,  to  the  limitation  of  their  own 
usefulness,  and  to  the  hinderance  of  the  work  of  God  in  their 
congregations, — whether  they  have  considered  that  this  doc 
trine,  respecting  which  it  is  certain  they  have  notions  very 
obscure,  and  which  they  too  often  join  with  unevangelical 
Clergymen  in  deriding,  is  the  doctrine  of  their  own  Church, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe,  as 
appears  from  their  Confessions,  &c. ;  and  that  the  most  emi 
nent  Divines,  among  whom  are  names  for  which  they  are  all 
in  the  habit  of  professing  great  reverence,  have  expressed  their 
belief  in  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  "  that  we  are,"  as 
Melancthon  has  it,  "  received  into  favour,"  or,  as  Bishop 
Pearson  expresses  it,  "  to  assure  us  of  the  adoption  of  sons, 
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and  to  create  in  us  a  sense  of  the  paternal  love  of  God  towards 
us,"  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  ?  *  On  this  subject  so 
many  have  agreed,  even  of  those  who  have  opposed  the  Calvin- 
istic  extension  of  the  doctrine  to  an  assurance  of  eternal  salva 
tion,  that  it  would  rather  become  the  Clergy  of  the  present 
day  to  inquire  ''whether  these  things  are  so,"  than,  with 
information  on  the  controversy  so  evidently  scanty,  to  brand 
a  doctrine  thus  sanctioned,  as  the  "  day-dream  of  fanaticism." 
Surely,  the  authority  which  might  be  raised  on  the  side  of  the 
opinion,  ought  to  lead  them  more  carefully  to  investigate  it. 
But  we  do  not  rest  the  case  here  ;  we  think  nothing  easier, 
than  to  show  that,  without  this  doctrine,  the  Gospel  cannot  be 
fully  announced,  and  that  the  Preacher  who  does  not  proclaim 
it,  is  only  in  a  very  defective  sense  evangelical,  however  ortho 
dox  in  other  particulars. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Cunningham  him 
self  did  not  perceive,  whilst  he  was  writing  and  delivering  his 
sermon  "  On  the  Inward  Testimony,"  that  something  was 
wanting  to  reconcile  his  view  of  the  subject  with  itself;  and 
that  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  the  only  harmonizing 
point  which  can  be  applied  to  it.  In  this  discourse,  he  sup 
poses  an  individual  "  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  lost  condition 
as  a  sinner,"  and  receiving  the  intelligence  of  salvation  through 
faith.  This  intelligence  he  believes  and  welcomes,  and  "  a 
new  train  of  sensations  bursts  in  upon  his  soul ;" — "  he 
escapes,  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  from  despair  to  hope, 
from  anguish  to  joy,  from  death  to  life ;" — and  thus,  says 
Mr.  Cunningham,  "  it  may  be  affirmed  of  such  an  individual 
that,  believing  in  the  Son  of  God,  he  '  has  the  witness  in 
himself.1* "  Now,  we  ask,  how  it  is  possible,  that  this  sudden 
change  of  feeling,  this  bursting  in  of  a  new  train  of  joyous 
sensations,  expelling  his  doubts  and  his  sorrows,  can  take  place 
upon  the  author's  scheme.  The  person  in  question  is  to 
infer  that  he  is  pardoned  from  his  "  principles  ;"  but  that  his 


*  See  a  very  interesting  note  on  this  subject  in  Nichols's  Translation  of  the 
Works  of  Arminius,  (an  important  and  valuable  work,  now  in  course  of  pub 
lication,)  Part  III.,  page  603,  &c. 
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principles  have  the  warrant  of  Scripture,  cannot,  we  are  told, 
(page  152,)  appear,  but  "  after  serious  prayer  and  investiga 
tion."  Now  this  requires  some  considerable  time  ;  these 
principles  must  be  well  and  often  tested,  before  they  can  be 
determined  to  be  genuine  ;  and  the  conviction  of  their  truth 
and  excellence  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  very  slowly 
and  cautiously  admitted.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  that 
this  burst  of  new  sensations  should  take  place  ;  and  all  that 
Mr.  Cunningham  has  said,  on  this  subject,  must  pass  for  mere 
rhetoric,  on  a  very  serious  business,  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
admit  some  more  compendious  means  by  which  a  spirit,  broken 
by  a  sense  of  its  sin,  may  obtain  confidence  and  joy. 

The  great  fallacy  in  all  Mr.  Cunningham's  observations  on 
this  subject  lies  in  assuming,  that  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,1' 
on  the  production  of  which  in  an  individual  the  proof  of  his 
pardon  is  made  exclusively  to  depend,  can,  in  reality,  exist 
where  there  is  not  a  previous  evidence  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  mere 
hypothesis,  often  confidently  enough  uttered,  but  of  which 
there  is  no  proof  at  all.  All  the  reason  lies  against  it ;  for 
how  can  God  be  loved  with  a  filial  love,  unless  he  is  known  as 
a  Father  ?  and  how  can  there  be  peace,  peace  in  the  conscience, 
where  there  is  no  knowledge  of  a  previous  reconciliation  ?  On 
this  point,  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Wesley  is  most  convincing  : — 

"  That  this  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God  must  needs,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  be  antecedent  to  the  testimony 
of  our  own  spirit,  may  appear  from  this  single  consideration  : 
We  must  be  holy  in  heart,  and  holy  in  life,  before  we  can 
be  conscious  that  we  are  so  ;  before  we  can  have  the  testimony 
of  our  spirit  that  we  are  inwardly  and  outwardly  holy.  But 
we  must  love  God,  before  we  can  be  holy  at  all ;  this  being 
the  root  of  all  holiness.  Now,  we  cannot  love  God  till  we 
know  he  loves  us.  c  We  love  him  because  he  first  loved 
us.1*  And  we  cannot  know  his  pardoning  love  to  us,  till  his 
Spirit  witnesses  it  to  our  spirit.  Since,  therefore,  this  testi 
mony  of  his  Spirit  must  precede  the  love  of  God  and  all  holi 
ness,  of  consequence  it  must  precede  our  inward  consciousness 
thereof,  or  the  testimony  of  our  spirit  concerning  them. 
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"  Then,  and  not  till  then,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  beareth 
that  witness  to  our  spirit,  '  God  hath  loved  thee,  and  given  his 
own  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  thy  sins  ;  the  Son  of  God 
hath  loved  thee,  and  hath  washed  thee  from  thy  sins  in  his 
blood  ;'  '  we  love  God,  because  he  first  loved  us,'  and  for  his 
sake  we  '  love  our  brother  also.1  And  of  this  we  cannot  but 
be  conscious  to  ourselves  :  We  '  know  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  to  us  of  God  ;'  4  we  know  that  we  love  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments;'  and  'hereby  also  we  know  that  we  are 
of  God.'  This  is  that  testimony  of  our  own  spirit,  which,  so 
long  as  we  continue  to  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments, 
continues  joined  with  the  testimony  of  God's  Spirit,  that  '  we 
are  the  children  of  God.' " — WESLEY'S  Sermons  on  Rom. 
viii.  16. 

Thus  does  this  great  Divine  do  justice  to  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture, — "  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,"  giving  its  proper 
place  to  each  of  the  witnesses  ;  whilst  the  theory  adopted  by 
Mr.  Cunningham  annihilates  the  testimony  of  God,  and  con 
fines  us  wholly  to  our  own.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  ground 
to  charge  this  larger  and  more  scriptural  view  with  fancy  or 
fanaticism ;  seeing  it  has  all  the  practical  guards  with  which 
Mr.  Cunningham's  system  would  surround  us,  whilst  it  leaves 
the  common  privilege  of  the  sons  of  God  unwithered  by  an 
affected  human  caution,  and  undiminished  in  its  splendour  by 
the  dark  apprehensions  of  minds  which  hesitate  to  come  into 
the  light  of  the  clear  revelation  of  God. 

We  have  said,  that  where  this  doctrine  is  not  preached,  the 
Gospel  is  not  fully  preached  ;  and,  from  what  has  been 
adduced,  that  point  is  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the  "  Spirit 
of  Adoption"  is  not  acknowledged.  God  sends  the  "  Spirit 
of  his  Son"  into  the  hearts  of  believers,  crying,  Abba,  Father, 
because  they  are  sons,  and  that  they  may  know  that  they  are 
so ;  but  Mr.  Cunningham's  view,  rightly  interpreted,  is,  that 
He  is  sent  into  their  hearts  to  make  them  holy,  and  that,  on 
that  ground,  they  are  to  infer  that  they  are  sons.  Here  is 
surely  no  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  any  proper  sense  ;  and  this 
view,  in  point  of  fact,  if  closely  pressed,  would  subvert  the 
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doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  by  making  our  sonship 
to  depend  upon  our  holiness,  and  not  our  holiness,  our  proper, 
evangelical  holiness,  to  flow  immediately  from  our  sonship. 

The  Gospel  is  not  fully  preached,  when  this  theory  is  advo 
cated, — that  is,  the  Christian  system  is  not  fully  unfolded, — 
for  another  reason.  Either  the  moral  changes,  which  are 
depended  upon  as  the  only  evidences  of  our  pardon,  are  such 
as  a  serious  penitent,  who  is  seeking  mercy,  may  discover  in 
himself ;  or  they  are  such  as  can  be  found  only  in  those  who 
are  justified  by  faith,  and  are  actually  become,  by  the  grace 
given  with  that  great  act,  "  new  creatures,"  or  regenerate.  In 
either  case,  a  false  view  is  presented,  by  a  Preacher  who  denies 
the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit.  Let  us  take  the  former  sup 
position.  "  The  evangelical  state,  or  state  of  love,"  as  Mr. 
Wesley  observes,  "  is  frequently  mixed  with  the  legal ;  for 
few  of  those  who  have  the  spirit  of  bondage  and  fear,  remain 
always  without  hope.  The  wise  and  gracious  God  rarely 
suffers  this.  He  causes  a  part  of  his  goodness  to  pass  before 
them  ;  and  shows  that  he  is  a  God  that  heareth  their  prayer." 
"  They  have  vehement  desires  to  cast  off  all  sin,  and  to  fulfil 
all  righteousness ;  frequent  rejoicing  in  hope,  and  touches 
of  love  glancing  upon  the  soul ;  yet  none  of  these  prove  a  man 
to  be  under  grace,  to  have  true  and  living  faith."  We  may 
add,  that  all  such  persons  themselves  know  that  they  have  it 
not ;  the  prevalence  of  distressing  doubts  and  fears  in  their 
minds  proves  this.  Now,  if  any  Minister  should  say  to  them, 
"  The  Lord  is  with  you,"  as  a  pardoning,  reconciled  God, 
"though  you  know  it  not,"  he  utters  not  the  truth  of  God, 
but  his  own  imagination,  and  he  deceives  his  people  ;  he 
speaks,  not  only  without  authority,  but  against  it ;  for,  "  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God."  "  We  joy  in 
God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now 
received  the  atonement."  But  let  us  take  the  other  view  ;  let 
the  "  fruits "  required  to  support  this  confidence  be  the  full 
fruits  of  a  justified  and  regenerate  mind  ;  then,  if  faith,  exer 
cised  in  order  to  present  pardon,  and  an  earnest  waiting  for 
the  Spirit  of  Adoption,  are  not  to  be  encouraged  until  those 
effects,  which  can  only  flow  from  that  new  relation  and  com- 
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munion  with  God  into  which  pardon  introduces  us,  make  their 
unequivocal  appearance,  the  hearers  are  set  upon  a  fruitless 
search ;  and  the  Preacher,  instead  of  being  a  messenger 
of  good  tidings,  becomes  an  Egyptian  task -master,  and  exacts 
his  tale  of  bricks  without  the  straw.  Either  the  evidences  of  a 
state  of  acceptance  with  God  are  so  lowered,  in  order  to  inspire 
comfort  and  confidence,  that  a  very  partial  and  defective 
experience  is  tlie  result ;  or,  the  truly  sincere  and  contrite  are 
kept  in  perpetual  bondage,  from  the  habit  of  trying  themselves 
by  a  standard  which  they  will  never  reach,  until,  by  simple 
faith,  they  believe  in  Christ,  in  order  to  their  present  justifica 
tion,  and  receive,  along  with  pardon,  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is 
at  once  the  Agent  of  regeneration,  and  the  Comforter.  To 
this  important  question,  as  put  by  a  contrite  sinner,  "  What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  the  Divines  to  whose  opinions  we 
have  adverted,  never  give  a  full  and  unequivocal  answer  ;  and 
that,  not  because  many  of  them  are  not  deeply  sincere,  but 
because  their  views  are  darkened  by  a  very  confused  system 
of  experimental  religion. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  topic,  because  this  great 
defect  in  preaching  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  unenlightened 
Clergy.  It  may  be  traced  among  numerous  Ministers,  both 
in  the  Establishment  and  elsewhere,  who  never  suspect  that 
they  do  not  very  fully  and  eminently  "  preach  Christ."  But 
Christ  is  no  more  fully  preached  when  he  is  not  exhibited  as 
sending  the  Spirit,  "  the  promise  of  the  Father,"  upon  his 
disciples,  as  the  Comforter,  and  the  Comforter  because  he  is 
the  Spirit  of  Adoption,  without  which  he  could  convey  to  us 
no  full  and  abiding  consolation  ;  than  when  any  other  of  his 
offices  is  kept  back,  denied,  or,  by  a  feeble  criticism,  explained 
away.  In  nothing  does  the  inferiority  of  modern  Divines  to 
those  of  an  older  and  better  school,  strike  us  so  much  as  in  this. 
Our  observations  are  made,  however,  with  unfeigned  sorrow, 
that  so  great  a  defect  in  the  excellent  preaching  of  so  many 
excellent  men  should  exist ;  and  we  trust  that  a  clearer  light 
may  soon  shine  upon  them,  leading  them  into  all  truth.  We 
confess,  that  the  oftener  we  turn  to  those  writings  in  which  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  is  so  partially  stated,  valuable  as  they  may 
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be  in  other  respects,  we  are  the  more  thankful  for  the  sermons 
of  our  venerable  Founder  on  this  all-important  subject ;  and 
for  the  clear  testimony  of  thousands  of  our  people,  confirming, 
through  successive  years,  and  throughout  these  lands,  by  the 
uniformity  of  their  experience,  their  habitual  faith  in  Christ, 
and  their  joy  in  the  Spirit,  sealed  by  their  witness  in  death, 
the  accuracy  of  those  views  of  Scripture,  which,  in  his  dis 
courses  on  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit,  Mr.  Wesley  has  so 
ably  developed.  To  the  Methodists,  as  a  body,  appears  to  be 
given  the  special  charge  of  holding  up,  in  the  present  age,  this 
testimony  to  the  world,  and  to  other  churches  ;  and  though 
we  must  expect  the  stigma  of  enthusiasm,  not  only  from  many 
who  are  "  without,11  but  from  others  also,  it  is  a  part  of  our 
calling,  as  a  religious  community,  still  to  bear  the  testimony, 
through  evil  report  and  good  report.  The  result  will  be,  that, 
as  the  attention  of  sincere  Ministers  of  other  denominations  is 
more  closely  turned  to  this  important  branch  of  experimental 
religion,  better  views  will  be  obtained ;  and  when  the  Gospel 
shall  be  more  ully  preached,  it  will  be  preached  with  greater 
power,  and  with  larger  success. 

Many  of  the  preceding  observations,  we  must  again  remind 
our  readers,  apply  equally  to  a  large  class  of  modern  sermons, 
as  to  those  of  Mr.  Cunningham  ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  that 
we  have  taken  the  present  opportunity  of  stating  our  views 
of  the  subject.  We  must  also  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that, 
occasionally,  he  approaches  very  near  to  that  great  truth,  in 
which,  chiefly,  we  think  him  deficient.  He  puts  his  foot  upon 
the  threshold,  but  hesitates  to  enter  the  porch.  With  the 
exceptions  to  which  we  have  so  largely  adverted,  these  sermons 
(of  which  the  volume  contains  twenty-three)  may  be  read  with 
great  pleasure  and  edification. 
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REPLY  TO  EUPHRONIUS 


THE    WITNESS  OF    THE    SPIRIT.* 


OUR  correspondent  Euphronius  criticises  the  passage  from 
Mr.  Wesley1  s  sermon  on  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  which  we 
introduced  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  sermons ;  and 
as  he  writes  in  the  spirit  of  an  inquirer,  and  the  subject  of  his 
letter  is  connected  with  an  important  point  of  doctrine,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  correct  his  views. 

Mr.  Wesley  is  proving  that  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  antecedent  to  the 
testimony  of  our  own  spirit ;  and  his  words  are,  "  We  must  be 
holy  in  heart,  and  holy  in  life,  before  we  can  be  conscious  that 
we  are  so ;  before  we  can  have  the  testimony  of  our  spirit  that 
we  are  inwardly  and  outwardly  holy.  But  we  must  love  God 
before  we  can  be  holy  at  all ;  this  being  the  root  of  all  holi 
ness.  Now  we  cannot  love  God  till  we  know  he  loves  us : 
'  We  love  him  because  he  hath  first  loved  us ;'  and  we  cannot 

*  These  papers  on  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  some  of  the  others  which 
follow,  as  will  appear  from  internal  evidence,  were  inserted  in  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Magazine. — EDIT. 
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know  his  pardoning  love  to  us  till  his  Spirit  witnesses  it  to 
our  spirit."     Euphronius  thinks  that,  logically  drawn  out  into 
propositions,  this  argument  proves  more  than   Mr.   Wesley 
believed,  namely,  that  "  we  cannot  love  God  till  we  know  his 
pardoning  love  to  us  individually."     This,  however,  we  can 
inform  Euphronius,  was  not  more  than  Mr.  Wesley  believed  ; 
for  Mr.  Wesley  did  not  think,  with  him,  that  love  to  God 
could  result  from  a  mere  knowledge  of  God's  "  general  love 
to  man  in  the  gift  of  his  Son."     Mr.  Wesley,  therefore,  must 
stand  acquitted  by  Euphronius  of  false  logic  ;   and  it  will  not 
be  difficult,  we  hope,   to  convince    him   that    the  sentiment 
objected  to  is  very  far  from  being  false  divinity.     By  "  love 
to  God,"  Mr.   Wesley   doubtless  meant,  that    fruit  of  the 
Spirit  which  St.  Paul  associates  with  joy  and  peace, — that 
love  in  which  if  a  man  dwells,  according  to   St.  John,  he 
"  dwelleth   in    God,   and  God    in  him  ;"   he    has    constant, 
delightful,  sanctifying  communion  with  God,  through  Christ, 
and  by  the  agency  of  the   Holy  Spirit.     Under  such  views, 
the  Apostles  uniformly  present    this    grace ;    never    as    the 
impression  made  upon  the  philosopher,  who,  from  the  study 
of  the  sublimities,  harmonies,  and  beauty  of  nature,  feels  upon 
his  spirit  a  transient  awe  and  admiration  of  God  ;  never  as  the 
sentiment  which  a  mind  of  taste  and  feeling,  cast  in  the  mould 
of  poetry,  may  be  capable  of,  when  the  benevolence  of  God, 
and  the  lovely  character  of  Christ,  are  contemplated.     This 
may  be  resolved  into  nature,  though  it  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  effect  of  a  higher  principle.     But,  what  is  saying  more, 
they  never  represent  love  to  God  as  that  attractive  and  soften 
ing  kind  of  feeling  which,  in  a  penitent,  frequently  alternates 
with  his   emotions  of  fear  and  terror,   and  which,  from  the 
recollection  of  God's  infinite  love,   frequently  subdues  him 
more  fully  under  a  sense  of  his  ingratitude,  than  even  the 
thunder  of  Sinai  itself.     With  them,  Christians  are  spoken 
of  as  "reconciled  to  God;"  as  "  translated  into  the  kingdom 
of  his  dear  Son;"  as  "children,"  "heirs,"  Sec.;   and,  corre- 
spondently  with  these  relations,  their  love  is  spoken  of  as  love 
to  God  as  their  Father, — love  to  God  as  their  God  in  cove 
nant,  who  calls  himself  "  their  God,"  and  them  "  his  people." 
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This  is  the  love  of  God  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament ; 
precisely  in  this  sense  the  term  is  used  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  the 
extract  above-quoted ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  such  a  love 
of  God  as  this  can  spring  from  a  knowledge  of  his  general  love 
to  man,  or  whether  it  arises,  under  the  Spirit's  influence,  from 
a  persuasion  of  his  pardoning  love  to  us  "  individually."  To 
clear  this,  we  may  divide  those  who  hear  the  Gospel,  or 
Christians  by  profession,  into  the  following  classes  :  The  carnal 
and  careless  ;  the  despairing ;  the  penitent,  who  seek  God  with 
hope  as  well  as  desire, — now  discouraged  by  their  fears,  and 
sunk  under  their  load  of  conscious  guilt,  and  again  encouraged 
by  a  degree  of  hope ;  and,  lastly,  those  who  are  "justified  by 
faith,  and  have  peace  with  God."  The  first  class  know  God's 
general  love  to  man  ;  but  it  will  not  be  pleaded  by  our  corre 
spondent  that  they  love  him.  The  second  know  the  "general 
love  of  God  to  man  ;"  but,  thinking  themselves  exceptions 
from  his  mercy,  cannot  love  him  on  that  account.  The  third 
admit  the  same  "general  love  of  God  to  man,"  and  it  is  the 
foundation  of  their  hope  ;  but  does  this  produce  love  ?  The 
view  of  his  mercy  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  and  in  the  general 
promise,  may  produce  a  degree  of  this  emotion,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  of  gratitude  ;  but  do  they  love  his  justice,  under 
the  condemnation  of  which  they  feel  themselves  ?  and  his  holi 
ness,  the  awful  purity  of  which  makes  them  afraid  ?  If  not, 
they  do  not  love  God  as  God  ;  that  is,  as  a  whole,  in  all  his 
perfections,  the  awful  as  well  as  the  attractive,  the  alarming  as 
well  as  the  encouraging  ;  which  is,  doubtless,  the  character 
of  the  love  of  those  who  are  justified  by  faith.  But  leaving 
this  nicer  distinction,  the  main  question  is,  Do  they  love  him 
as  a  Father,  as  their  God  in  covenant,  with  the  love  which 
leads  up  the  affections  of  peace  and  joy,  as  well  as  gentleness, 
goodness,  and  fidelity? — for  in  this  company,  so  to  speak, 
the  Apostle  places  this  grace,  where  it  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit, 
"  The  Spirit  which  they  that  believed  on  him  should  receive." 
This  is  impossible  ;  for  these  seeking,  though  hoping,  peni 
tents  do  not  regard  God  as  their  Father  in  that  special  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  correlative  to  "  children"  and  "  heirs  ;" 
they  do  not  regard  him  as  their  God  in  that  covenant  which 
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says,  "  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their 
sins  and  iniquities  I  will  remember  no  more ;  and  I  will  be  to 
them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people."  This  is 
what  they  seek,  but  have  not  found ;  and  they  cannot  love 
God  under  relations  in  which  they  know  and  painfully  feel 
that  he  does  not  yet  stand  to  them.  They  know  his  general 
love  to  man,  but  not  his  pardoning  love  to  them  ;  and,  there 
fore,  cannot  love  him  as  reconciled  to  them  by  the  death 
of  his  Son.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  last  class  only, 
the  "justified  by  faith,"  bear  that  love  to  God  which  is 
marked  by  the  characters  impressed  upon  it  by  the  Apostles. 
He  is  their  Father,  and  they  love  him  as  his  children  ;  he  is 
their  God  in  covenant ;  and,  as  they  can,  in  this  appropriating 
sense,  call  him  their  God,  they  love  him  correspondently, 
though  not  adequately.  Their  love,  therefore,  rests  upon 
their  persuasion  of  their  personal,  or,  to  use  our  correspond 
ent's  term,  their  individual,  interest  in  his  pardoning,  adopting, 
and  covenant-fulfilling  mercy  to  them  ;  and  where  these  bene 
fits  are  not  personally  enjoyed,  this  kind  of  love  to  God  cannot 
exist.  This,  then,  we  think  sufficiently  establishes  the  fact, 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  when  speaking 
of  the  love  of  believers  to  God,  always  suppose  that  it  arises 
from  a  persuasion  of  God^s  special  love  to  them  as  individuals, 
and  not  merely  from  a  knowledge  of  his  general  love  to 
mankind. 

Mr.  Wesley,  in  drawing  out  his  argument,  lays  it  down, 
that  "  we  must  love  God  before  we  can  be  holy,  love  being 
the  root  of  all  holiness."  By  holiness,  he  means  the  habits 
and  acts  of  a  regenerate  mind  ;  not  the  reforms  which  are 
effected  under  the  influence  of  fear,  or  even  of  hope,  whilst  we 
are  under  "  the  spirit  of  bondage."  The  persons  with  whom 
Mr.  Wesley  is  contending  this  point,  would  not  themselves 
call  these  by  the  name  of  holiness  ;  and  if  they  did,  the  point 
could  not  be  maintained  ;  for  as  we  have  proved  that,  in  such 
persons,  that  love  of  God  does  not  dwell,  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks,  and  as  we  find  no  other  species  of  love  mentioned  in 
the  word  of  God,  as  the  end  of  the  commandment,  the  fulfil 
ling  of  the  law,  the  principle  from  which  his  commandments 
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are  kept,  so  it  must  be  concluded  that  we  must  thus  love  God 
before  we  can  be  holy,  and  that  we  must  be  justified  before 
we  can  thus  love  God.  Holiness  implies  regeneration,  as  that 
of  course  includes  love.  By  regeneration,  to  avoid  all  the 
ambiguity  with  which  a  modern  controversy  has  invested  the 
term,  we  mean  the  "new  birth"  in  the  phrase  of  our  Lord,  or 
the  "  new  creation  "  in  that  of  St.  Paul.  Now  that  regeneration 
is  a  concomitant  of  justification,  we  have  direct  proof:  "  If  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature."  It  is  then  the  result 
of  our  entrance  into  that  state  in  which  we  are  said  to  be  "  in 
Christ ;"  and  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  most  satisfactorily 
explained  by  Romans  viii.  1,  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
preceding  chapter,  from  which,  in  the  division  of  the  chapters, 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  separated.  That  chapter  clearly 
describes  the  state  of  a  person  convinced  and  slain  by  the  law 
applied  by  the  Spirit.  We  may  discover  almost  as  many 
virtues  in  the  description,  as  some  would  plead  in  evidence 
of  their  justification, — consenting  to  the  law  that  it  is  good, 
delighting  in  it  after  the  inward  man,  powerful  desires,  humble 
confession,  &c.  The  state  represented  is,  however,  in  fact, 
one  of  guilt,  spiritual  captivity,  helplessness,  and  misery ;  and 
we  have  assuredly  no  intimation  that  it  is  accompanied  by 
any  love  to  God,  arising  out  of  "  a  knowledge  of  his  general 
love  to  man."  To  reduce  the  particulars  of  this  state  to  two, 
— it  is  a  state  of  condemnation,  and  a  state  of  bondage  to  sin. 
The  opposite  condition  is  that  of  a  man  "  in  Christ  Jesus  ;"  to 
him  there  is  no  condemnation ;  he  is  forgiven  ;  the  bondage  to 
sin  is  broken  ;  he  "  walks  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit."  To  be  "  in  Christ"  is,  therefore,  to  be  justified,  and 
regeneration  instantly  follows.  We  see,  then,  the  order  of  the 
divine  operation  in  individual  experience, — conviction  of  sin, 
helplessness,  and  danger ;  justification ;  and  regeneration. 
In  the  regenerate  state,  however,  love  is  placed  by  the  Apostle 
first  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  and  agreeably  to  this,  Mr. 
Wesley  has  made  it  to  precede  holiness,  as  the  source  from 
which  it  flows.  Holiness  consists  in  habits  and  acts  ;  love  is 
their  principle,  for  we  first  love  God,  then  keep  his  command 
ments.  We  may  now  see  the  force  of  Mr.  Wesley's  inex- 
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pugnable  argument ;  an  argument  which,  in  few  words,  casts 
the  light  of  an  unclouded  day  upon  this  interesting  topic. 
You  would  infer  your  forgiveness  from  the  testimony  of  your 
own  spirits  that  you  are  holy  ;  but  holiness  is  preceded  by 
love  as  its  root,  and  love  by  justification.  This  love  is  the 
love  of  a  pardoned  sinner  to  God  as  a  Father,  as  a  God  in 
actual  covenant,  offered  on  one  part,  and  accepted  on  the 
other  ;  and  it  exists  before  holiness,  as  the  principle  before  the 
act  and  the  habit.  In  the  process  then  of  inferring  our  jus 
tified  state  from  moral  changes,  if  we  find  what  we  think 
holiness  without  love,  it  is  the  holiness  of  a  Pharisee  without 
principle.  If  we  join  to  it  the  love  which  is  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  springing  from  God's  general  love  to  man,  this  is  a 
principle  of  which  Scripture  takes  no  cognizance ;  and  which 
at  best,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  a  very  mixed  and  defective 
sentiment,  and  cannot  originate  a  holiness  like  that  which 
distinguishes  the  new  creature.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  warrant 
able  evidence  of  either  regeneration  or  justification.  But  if  we 
find  love  to  God  as  a  God  reconciled,  as  a  Father,  as  a  God 
who  loves  us,  it  is  plain  that,  as  this  love  is  the  root  of  holi 
ness,  it  precedes  it ;  and  we  must  consider  God  under  these 
lovely  relations  on  some  other  evidence  than  "  the  testimony 
of  our  own  spirits,"  which  evidence  can  be  no  other  than  that 
of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  position  of  our  correspondent,  that  "  a  knowledge 
of  God's  general  love  to  man'"  is  sufficient  to  produce  in  us 
that  love  to  God  which  characterizes  a  person  justified  before 
God,  is  evidently  a  very  unscriptural  tenet ;  but  it  must  be 
held  by  all  who  deny  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and 
depend  upon  inferences  from  their  supposed  religious  state  for 
the  proof  of  their  pardon.  In  examining  themselves  in  quest 
of  the  characters  of  the  children  of  God,  they  cannot  but  look 
narrowly  for  love  to  God.  But,  as  the  question  of  their  par 
don  is  yet  undecided,  the  only  idea  they  can  form  of  the  love 
they  seek  for  is,  that  of  a  love  which  is  excited  merely  by 
God's  general  love  to  man  ;  for  the  question  whether  he  loves 
them  as  his  adopted  children,  remains  to  be  in  this  way  settled. 
The  love  to  God,  for  which  they  look  into  their  hearts,  we 
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have  seen,  is  not  that  love  to  God  which  in  Scripture  charac 
terizes  a  believer  ;  and  they  search,  therefore,  either  for  what 
they  can  never  find,  or  for  what,  if  found,  would  be  no  evi 
dence  of  pardon  at  all.  Hence,  in  the  truly  earnest  seeker 
after  God,  deeper  anxiety  must  be  the  result.  Such  persons 
it  deprives  of  comfort ;  and  others  it  encourages  to  rest  satis 
fied  with  an  imperfect  sentiment  of  regard  to  God,  as  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  proof  of  their  religious  safety. 

Our  correspondent  thinks,  that  if  we  hold  Mr.  Wesley's 
views  "  logically  carried  out  to  their  consequences,''1  we  must 
be  guilty  of  condemning  many  excellent  persons  of  other 
denominations.  Our  answer  is,  that  we  judge  no  man,  but 
leave  all  to  be  judged  by  the  truth ;  and  pray  that  they,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  may  be,  fully  led  into  it.  The  sounding 
of  an  alarm  of  this  kind  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded. 
When,  upon  the  revival  of  evangelical  religion  in  this  country, 
the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  was  preached,  the  general  cry 
was,  that  those  who  preached  this  doctrine  condemned  all 
beside  themselves.  It  may,  however,  relieve  our  correspond 
ent  somewhat  to  say,  that  we  believe  that  many  who  do  not 
use  our  phraseology  (a  phraseology,  however,  which  we  deem 
to  be  strictly  scriptural,  and  for  that  reason  important)  enjoy 
the  blessing  which  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  we  have  endea 
voured  to  explain  and  defend. 

After  all,  we  wish  to  impress  it  upon  our  readers,  that 
objections  may  be  urged  to  any  doctrine ;  and  that  error  itself 
is  never  dangerous  but  when  it  has  some  plausibility.  Our 
first  and  most  serious  concern  is  with  the  Scriptures  ;  and  in 
the  case  before  us,  we  ask,  what  persons,  of  the  bias  of 
Euphronius,  will  do  with  the  plain  texts  which  assert  a  direct 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  well  as  a  testimony  of  our 
own  spirits  ?  Will  they  resort  to  such  violent  criticisms  as 
they  could  not  allow  in  other  cases,  to  free  themselves  from 
the  force  of  such  passages  ?  Or  will  they  honestly  and  hum 
bly  lay  down  every  cavil  at  the  foot  of  their  authority  ;  seeking 
for  themselves  what  God  has  so  clearly  promised,  and  inviting 
others  to  claim  the  same  grace,  that  together  they  may 
"  rejoice  in  the  God  of  their  salvation  ?" 

s 
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BEFORE  we  reply  to  the  questions  proposed  to  us  by  our 
correspondent,  we  may  remark,  that  it  might  be  inferred,  from 
the  former  part  of  his  communication,  that  we  had  gratuitously 
stood  forth  to  lecture  the  evangelical  part  of  the  Clergy  on  the 
point  in  dispute.  We  must,  however,  in  fairness,  be  fully 
acquitted  of  having  assumed  the  theological  chair ;  for  we 
were,  in  fact,  by  some  of  the  passages  we  quoted  from  Mr. 
Cunningham's  sermons,  put  upon  the  defensive  ;  and,  in  clear 
ing  ourselves  from  the  opprobrium  of  holding  a  dangerous  and 
unscriptural  tenet,  we  were  naturally  led,  both  to  prove  its 
accordance  with  Scripture,  and  to  point  out  the  defects  of  that 
system  of  experimental  religion  from  which  the  direct  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  is  excluded,  and  the 
comparative  powerlessness  of  the  preaching  which  is  founded 
upon  it.  And,  being  led  thus  far,  we  did  enter  at  some 
length  into  the  argument,  with  the  sincere  purpose  of  turning 
the  attention  of  such  of  this  highly  respectable  class  of  Min 
isters  as  might  peruse  our  observations,  to  the  subject ;  and  in 
order,  as  far  as  our  ability  extended,  "  to  do  good  to  them, 
and  by  them  ;"  for  which  our  correspondent  liberally  gives  us 
credit. 

Clericus  very  gently  hints,  that,  in  saying,  "  To  the  impor 
tant  question,  4  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? '  the  Divines 
to  whose  opinions  we  have  adverted  never  give  a  full  and 
explicit  answer,'1  we  have  made  a  bold  and  an  unsubstantial 
charge.  We  thank  him  for  turning  our  attention  to  this  part 
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of  our  review,  and  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  saying,  that 
if  it  conveyed  the  impression  of  an  illiberal  and  uncandid  feel 
ing,  we  were,  in  that  particular,  very  unfortunate  in  expressing 
the  thoughts  which  then  occupied  our  minds.  From  the  sen 
timent  itself  we  have  nothing  to  withdraw,  in  the  construction 
under  which  we  wish  the  words  to  be  taken.  We  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  Divines  to  whom 
we  adverted  kept  back  wilfully  any  part  of  that  full  and  expli 
cit  answer  which  that  question  requires  ;  but,  simply,  that,  as 
their  system  does  not  furnish  "  a  full  and  explicit  answer  "  to 
it,  their  preaching  cannot — except  by  some  happy  aberration, 
uttered  in  the  fulness  of  the  heart — exhibit  an  answer  of  that 
character.  And  upon  reviewing  the  subject,  with  a  wish  to 
retract  any  thing  which  might  have  been  unguardedly  stated,  we 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  for  a  reason  which  we  shall  briefly 
state.  He  who  asks,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  in 
earnestness  and  in  sincerity,  cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  answered 
if  he  is  not  taught  the  principle,  the  object,  the  end,  and  the 
evidence  of  that  faith  by  which  only — we  all  agree — he  can  be 
justified.  We,  and  Clericus,  and  the  Divines  whom  he  thinks 
"  heavily  charged,11  will,  probably,  agree,  that  the  principle  of 
this  faith  is  personal  trust ;  that  the  object  of  it  is  the  Christian 
sacrifice  ;  and  that  the  end  of  it  is  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  but  we 
shall  not  so  soon  agree  as  to  the  evidence  of  its  reality,  or,  in 
other  terms,  of  its  saving  nature ;  a  point  respecting  which 
every  penitent  must  be  most  anxious  to  obtain  information  ; 
because  if  he  knows  not  whether  his  faith  be  now  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness,  how  shall  he  be  delivered  from  his  sense 
of  guilt,  and  apprehension  of  danger  ?  Our  arguments  go  to 
prove  that  this  evidence  cannot  be  obtained  by  inference  from 
a  supposed  moral  change  ;  and  that  the  direct  testimony  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  his  pardon  and  sonship  is  the  only  means 
by  which  he  can  be  assured  that,  "with  the  heart,  he  has 
believed  unto  righteousness."  Without  this,  therefore,  no 
answer  is  "full  and  explicit,"  because,  if  our  argument  has 
been  made  good,  he  is  left  without  the  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  is  a  believer,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  or  not. 

s  2 
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Against  a  misapprehension,  by  the  general  reader,  of  another 
kind,  we  may  also  guard.  It  might  seem,  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  letter  of  Clericus,  that  we  were  attempting  to  urge 
upon  the  evangelical  Clergy,  a  tenet  wholly  peculiar  to  our 
selves.  This  is  far  from  the  case  ;  the  doctrine  in  question 
is  so  often  found  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelical  Clergy  of 
former  times,  that  the  onus  lies  rather  upon  Clericus,  to  show 
why  he  and  others  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  many  of  the 
ancient  Evangelists  of  his  own  and  other  reformed  Churches,  in 
this  particular,  than  upon  us  to  offer  reasons  to  commend  their 
theological  views  and  explicit  preaching,  in  this  particular,  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  present  day.  It  is  for  him  to  show  why 
(omitting  the  Confessions,  Formularies,  and  writings  of  the 
Divines  of  foreign  reformed  Churches)  he  declines  to  admit, 
with  Bishop  Hooper,  that  "the  Spirit  of  God  that  striketh 
man's  heart  with  fear,  prayeth  for  the  man  stricken  and  fear 
ing  ;  and  after  God  hath  made  you  know  what  you  be  of 
yourself,  he  will,  doubtless,  show  you  comfort,  and  declare 
unto  you  what  you  be  in  Christ  his  only  Son  : "  Why  he  will 
not  allow,  with  Bishop  Andrews,  that  "  it  is  the  proper  effect 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  our  consciences  from  dead 
works  ;  which,  if  we  find  he  doth,  Christ  is  come  to  us,  as  he 
is  to  come,  and  the  Spirit  is  come,  and  puts  his  teste  ;  and  if 
we  have  this  teste,"  (witness,)  "  we  may  go  our  way  in  peace  :" 
Why  he  does  not  agree,  with  the  venerable  Hooker,  that 
"  the  Spirit  which  God  hath  given  us  "  is  "  to  assure  us  that 
we  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  to  enable  us  to  call  upon  him  as 
our  Father  :"  With  Bishop  Brownrigg,  that  "  it  is  one  great 
office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  ratify  and  seal  up  to  us  the  for 
giveness  of  sins:"  With  Bishop  Pearson,  that  "it  is  the 
office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  assure  us  of  the  adoption  of  sons, 
to  create  in  us  a  sense  of  the  paternal  love  of  God  toward  us, 
and  to  give  us  an  earnest  of  our  everlasting  inheritance:" 
With  Dr.  Barrow,  who  says,  "This  is  that  TLvcU^a  vioQ=a-nxc, 
that  '  Spirit  of  Adoption,"1  which  constituteth  us  the  sons  of 
God,  &c.,  certifying  us  that  we  are  so,  and  causing  us,  by  a 
free  instinct,  to  cry,  Abba,  Father  : "  And,  finally,  why  he 
should  scruple  to  connect  pardon  and  the  comforts  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  as  intimately  as  it  is  done  by  the  Church  of  England 
herself,  throughout  her  beautiful  and  truly  evangelical  offices  ? 
Citations  might  with  ease  be  multiplied  to  the  same  effect ; 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  we  do  not  recommend  a 
new  doctrine,  or  one  hitherto  confined  to  sects,  but  a  more 
explicit  exhibition,  by  the  evangelical  Clergy,  of  what 
was  formerly  taught  in  the  same  Church  by  men  whom 
Clericus  will  not  rank  with  enthusiasts,  and  to  whose  autho 
rity  he  will  acknowledge  a  very  respectful  deference  to  be 
due. 

We  must  be  allowed,  also,  another  preliminary  remark,  for 
which,  we  are  sure,  we  shall  be  excused  by  our  correspondent. 
It  is,  in  substance,  the  same  as  that  which  we  addressed  to 
Euphronius,  in  our  number  for  March.  The  Scriptures  alone 
are  the  source  from  which  we  draw  all  our  primary  information 
on  such  subjects  as  that  under  consideration  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  first  step  in  an  inquiry  is  not  whether  a  doctrine  professedly 
derived  from  them  is  accompanied  with  some  difficulties,  or 
whether  it  may  be  abused,  or  whether  it  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity ;  but  whether  it  is  explicitly  taught  in  holy  writ,  or 
fairly  deduced  from  it.  Now,  we  ask  Clericus  if  he  has  satis 
fied  himself  on  this  point.  We  take  two  texts  out  of  many, 
(Rom.  viii.  14 — 16  ;  and  Gal.  iv.  5,  6,)  and  inquire  whether 
the  doctrine  in  question  be  not  stated  in  them  ?  And  if  he 
denies  this,  we  ask  further,  whether  he  will  abide  by  the  con 
sequence  should  we  take  that  principle  of  interpretation  which 
he  must  apply  to  those  passages,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  their 
testimony,  and  fairly  apply  it  to  other  texts  of  Scripture  which 
he  believes  to  contain  doctrines  of  which  he  has  no  doubt,  and 
which  he  holds  most  sacred.  We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to 
this,  should  he  furnish  us  with  his  criticisms  ;  for  we  know  not 
how  far  such  a  discussion  would  carry  us  ;  but  it  may  assist 
him  in  his  scriptural  inquiries  into  the  subject  to  recollect, 
that  all  of  us  must  abide  by  this  plain  principle, — to  apply  the 
same  rules  of  critical  interpretation  to  every  part  of  the  word 
of  God  into  the  meaning  of  which  we  inquire,  and  not  to  criti 
cise  by  one  canon  in  one  case,  and  by  an  opposite  one  in 
another. 
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We  now  proceed  to  tlie  queries  which  our  correspondent 
has  proposed. 

The  first  respects  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  from  the  false  and  delusive  imaginations  of  the 
heart,  as  to  our  acceptance  with  God.  Solemnly  as  we  are 
adjured  to  provide  the  means  of  guarding  against  these  delu 
sions,  which  Clericus  speaks  of  as  though  they  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  number  of  such  cases 
is  greatly  exaggerated  by  those  who  often  exhibit  them  as  the 
fatal  results  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  Many  fancy  them 
selves  in  the  favour  of  God  on  pharisaic  grounds  ;  many,  as 
the  Antinomians,  because  of  the  supposed  correctness  of  their 
doctrinal  views  on  certain  favourite  points ;  many  more  from 
mistaken  views  of  the  mercy  of  God,  or  rather,  of  his  want  of 
justice :  But  in  what  instances  has  delusion  arisen  in  the  case 
of  those  who,  being  burdened  with  a  sense  of  sin,  have  been 
taught  that  justification  is  by  faith  alone ;  and,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  full  reliance  upon  the  merit  of  the  atonement,  have  been 
further  taught  earnestly  to  pray  for,  and  expect,  a  "  testimony" 
from  the  Spirit  of  God,  immediately  conveyed  to  their  spirits, 
that  "their  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  their  sins  pardoned  ?" 
We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  mistake  ;  but  does  Clericus 
know,  or  did  he  ever  know,  any  instances  of  it  ?  Under  the 
circumstances  we  have  described,  and  when  the  doctrine  has 
been  properly  stated  to  those  who  are  seeking  pardon,  such 
instances  we  believe  to  be  very  rare.  We  know  of  none ; 
and  we  a*e  sufficiently  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  practical 
effects  of  the  doctrine  to  judge.  We  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  spiritual  dangers  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  environed, 
and  which  are  often  exhibited  in  terrorem,  are  much  less 
formidable  than  the  solemnity  of  our  correspondents  appeal 
would  seem  to  indicate ;  and,  where  careful  instruction  has 
been  given,  do  scarcely,  in  any  degree,  exist.  If,  however, 
they  were  as  numerous  and  as  great  as  they  are  supposed,  Mr. 
Wesley  himself  has  supplied  an  answer  to  the  query  of  Cleri 
cus  ;  and  we  cannot  do  so  well  as  to  quote  it :  "  How  am  I 
assured  that  I  do  not  mistake  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  ?  Even 
by  the  testimony  of  my  own  spirit ;  by  the  answer  of  a  good 
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conscience  towards  God  :  Hereby  you  shall  know  that  you  are 
in  no  delusion,  that  you  have  not  deceived  your  own  soul. 
The  immediate  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ruling  in  the  heart  are  love, 
joy,  peace,  bowels  of  mercies,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness, 
gentleness,  long-suffering  ;  and  the  outward  fruits  are,  the 
doing  good  to  all  men,  and  a  uniform  obedience  to  all  the 
commands  of  God."  Can  Clericus  himself  desire  stronger 
guards  against  delusion  ?  Thus  stated,  does  he  not  perceive 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  not  at 
all  more  liable  to  abuse  than  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone  ;  nay,  are  not  the  instances  of  the  abuse  of  the 
latter  infinitely  more  numerous  and  more  obvious  ?  And  yet 
he  would  be  one  of  the  last,  we  hope,  to  depart  an  iota  from 
the  strong  and  explicit  manner  in  which  this  fundamental 
point  of  Christian  verity  and  of  Protestant  doctrine  is  stated  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  Articles  of  his  own  Church,  under 
pretence  of  preventing  supposed  or  real  dangers. 

Here,  too,  we  must  observe,  that  when  our  opinion,  as  a 
body,  on  the  Spirits  direct  attestation  of  the  sonship  of 
believers  is  questioned,  it  is  necessary  for  our  opponents,  if 
they  would  speak  with  fairness,  and  prevent  a  waste  of  words, 
to  take  into  account  our  views  as  to  justification,  and  its 
necessary  consequents,  with  which  that  opinion  is  essentially 
bound  up.  Justification,  in  our  view,  is  the  pardon  of  sin  ; 
and  its  immediate  consequents  are,  the  adoption  of  sons,  and 
regeneration.  We  do  not,  as  some,  make  regeneration  to  pre 
cede  justification,  but  to  be  consequent,  though  immediately 
consequent,  upon  it ;  for  which  some  of  our  reasons,  drawn 
from  Scripture,  will  be  found  in  our  reply  to  Euphronius. 
The  moral  change  which  accompanies  justification  is,  there 
fore,  in  our  view,  of  a  very  decided  character,  and  one  of  which 
there  must  be,  at  the  time,  a  strong  and  impressive  conscious 
ness.  Let  this,  then,  be  connected  with  the  question  put  to 
us  by  Clericus,  how  the  "  impression,"  which  is  from  "  on 
high,"  is  to  be  distinguished  from  impressions  of  fancy,  or  of 
diabolic  delusion  ;  and  the  force  of  Mr.  Wesley's  reply  is 
obvious.  The  Spirit  attests  our  sonship ;  this  "  impression 
from  on  high  "  is  followed  "  immediately,"  says  Mr.  Wesley, 
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"  with  love,  joy,  peace,  meekness,"  &c.  ;  and  the  conscious 
existence  of  these  graces,  though  distinct,  certainly,  from  this 
"  impression,"  and  consequent  upon  it,  (for  we  must  know 
God  as  a  pardoning  God  before  we  can  love  him  under  that 
character,)  yet  immediately  blends  itself  with  that  impression, 
and  sufficiently  characterizes  it  as  from  God.  Conscious  love 
to  God  and  to  all  mankind,  a  principle  in  so  high  a  sense 
and  pure  a  character,  before  unfelt ;  conscious  aversion  to  evil, 
in  all  its  forms,  and  desire  after  all  holiness,  with  conscious 
power  to  practise  it,  the  reverse  of  the  state  in  which  the  cry 
of  the  soul  was,  "  When  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
me  ; "  conscious  humility,  meekness,  Sec.,  are  all  the  fruits,  or 
rather  the  constituents,  of  that  regenerate  mind  which  we  then 
receive,  if  truly  "  reconciled  to  God,"  and  made  his  children 
"  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus."  Such  an  impression,  it  is  clear, 
therefore,  cannot  delude.  Clericus,  and  many  others,  speak 
on  this  subject  as  though  that  persuasion  of  actual  reconcilia 
tion  to  God  for  which  we  contend,  existed  some  considerable 
time  alone ;  as  though  we  taught  that,  after  justification,  the 
only  work  of  the  Spirit,  at  least  for  some  time,  was  to  attest  our 
sonship.  This  is  their  error  ;  and  the  answer  is,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  we  believe  and  teach  that  the  justified  are,  in  that 
moment,  regenerate ;  and  that  the  Spirit  of  Adoption,  the 
Comforter,  is  also  the  Sanctifier.  His  attestation  is  "inde 
pendent  of,  because  antecedent  to,  all  fruits  ;"  but  the  fruits 
are  immediately  sequent,  in  the  exercise  of  regenerate  affec 
tions,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  a  power  to  perform  regene 
rate  acts,  which  follow  actually,  as  opportunity  calls  for 
them. 

To  this  we  know  it  has  been  said,  "  If  the  genuineness 
of  the  impression  itself  must  be  tried  by  the  '  fruits,'  what 
purpose  does  it  serve  ;  and  why  not  go  at  once  to  the  moral 
effects  which  follow  pardon,  for  the  proof  of  pardon  ?"  The 
reason  is  given  by  Mr.  Wesley :  The  thing  is  impossible,  and 
we  might  as  well  look  for  fruit  from  a  tree  when  severed  from 
its  root.  We  must  be  holy  before  we  can  be  conscious  that 
we  are  so  ;  we  must  love  God  before  we  can  be  holy  at  all, 
this  being  the  root  of  all  holiness  ;  we  cannot  love  God  till 
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we  know  he  loves  us  ;  and  we  cannot  know  his  pardoning  love 
till  his  Spirit  witnesses  to  our  spirit. 

We  trust  that  this  will  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  first  question  proposed  to  us  by  Clericus.    In  the  second, 
he  asks  for  a  passage  of  Scripture  as  plainly  "  requiring"  the 
assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  still  more  an  assurance 
obtained  in  this  particular   way,    as  those  in  which  we   are 
lequired  to  repent  and  believe.     Let  the  reader  refer  to  the 
question  itself  in  full,  as  stated  in  the  letter.     Here  also  we 
are  earnestly  called  upon  by  our  correspondent  to  be  explicit ; 
and  we  are  warned  that  he  will  not  be  put  off  by  inferences. 
Suppose,  however,  that  we  had  nothing  but  inferences  to  give 
him  ;  he  ought  to  recollect,  that,  holding  such  opinions  as  a 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  must  hold,  that  would 
be  no  sufficient  reason  for  him  to  reject  the  opinion  in  question. 
How  does  he  prove  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  that  Sabbath,  but  by  inference  ? 
How  does   he  prove  the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  but  by 
inference  ?     Suppose  that,  after  quoting  the  two  express  com 
mands  to  repent  and  believe  which  he  has  selected,  we  were 
to  add,  "  But  where  will  you  show  us  the  like  for  requiring 
Christians  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  to  bring  their  children 
to  holy  baptism  ?  "  Clericus  would  be  very  much  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer ;  and  yet,  with  us,  he  cordially  believes  both   to 
rest  upon  divine  authority,  inferred,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less 
certain  on  that  account ;   for  if  the  inference  be  just,  it  is 
doubtless  contained  in  the  premises,  and  is  of  equal  authority 
with  them.     We  do  not,  however,  avail  ourselves  of  this,  and 
our  answer  to  the  question  is, — 

1.  That  the  blessing  in  question,  the  persuasion  of  our 
acceptance  with  God,  and  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  is  matter 
of  promise,  more  properly  than  of  command  ;  and  that,  there 
fore,  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  an  explicit  command  to 
be  "  assured  of  forgiveness."  Clericus  does  not  deny  the  doc 
trine  of  forgiveness ;  but  where  are  we  commanded  to  be  for 
given  ?  He  does  not  deny,  though  he  provides  for  it  more 
safely,  as  he  supposes,  than  we,  that  a  believer  may  have 
"  comfort ;"  but  where  is  it  said,  in  so  many  words,  "Except 
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you  enjoy  religious  comfort,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish?" 
Duties  are  the  subjects  of  requirement ;  the  benefits  which 
follow  are  the  subjects  of  promise. 

2.  We  are  not  inquiring  what  God  requires  of  us  in  order  to 
salvation  ;  for  our  comforts,  from  whatever  source  they  arise, 
whether  they  are  direct  or  reflective,  form  no  part  of  the  con 
ditions  of  salvation ;  but  we  are  inquiring  into  the  evidence 
of  our  having  fulfilled  the  great  condition  of  faith,  which  is 
"  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation."  This  is  the  true  state 
of  the  question,  and  it  brings  us  back  to  the  original  inquiry. 
Now,  if  those  who  are  not  justified  have  not  believed  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  divine  requirement ;  and  if  none  are  justified, 
but  those  in  whom  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  immediately 
sequent ;  and  if,  as  before  proved,  the  first  and  leading  fruit 
of  the  Spirit,  the  love  of  God,  as  that  affection  is  understood 
by  the  sacred  writers,  cannot  exist  without  a  sense  of  his 
love  to  us  as  our  God  reconciled  ;  and  if  this,  being  antecedent 
to  habits  and  acts  of  holiness,  cannot  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
inferred  from  them,  but  must  be  directly  communicated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  then  those  who  have  not  this  persuasion  are 
not  believers  ;  and  thus  we  see  that  it  is  indispensable,  not  per 
se,  but  as  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  faith  whereof 
cometh  salvation,  and  which  God  commandeth  all  men  every 
where  to  exercise,  as  explicitly  as  he  commandeth  them  to 
repent. 

By  the  third  query  our  Correspondent  thinks  he  has  put  us 
into  a  dilemma  ;  and  he  gives  us  fair  warning,  that,  unless  we 
extricate  ourselves  well,  he  will  not  fail  to  make  us  feel  the 
horn  on  one  side  or  the  other.  But  we  hope  that  a  few  words 
will  convince  him  that  his  threat,  if  it  had  been  less  good- 
natured  than  it  really  is,  has  nothing  formidable  in  it.  We 
feel  no  entanglement,  and  need  make  no  effort  to  extricate 
ourselves.  If  our  readers  will  turn  to  the  question  itself,  they 
will  perceive  that  it  is  intended  to  bear  upon  our  observation 
in  the  review  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  sermons,  "  that  it  is  mere 
hypothesis  to  assume  that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  can  in  reality 
exist  where  there  is  not  a  previous  evidence  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins."  "  What  then,"  says  Clericus,  "  is  repentance  no 
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fruit  of  the  Spirit  ?  is  justifying  faith  none  ?  and  is  there 
nothing  holy  in  either  one  or  the  other?"  But  Clericus  has 
here  strayed  out  of  the  course  of  the  argument,  or  he  would 
see  that  these  questions  are  totally  irrelevant.  The  phrase, 
"  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  is  used  in  this  discussion  in  a 
definite  sense,  for  those  moral  effects  which  follow  pardon  ; 
and  that  not  by  us  only,  but  by  those  who  advocate  the  mode 
of  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  forgiveness  by  inference  from 
such  effects, — the  only  persons  whose  opinion  is  in  question. 
On  both  sides  it  is  allowed,  that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  love, 
joy,  peace,  gentleness,  goodness,  &c.,  are  consequent  on  par 
don  ;  but  one  argues  that  from  these  pardon  is  to  be  inferred, 
the  other,  that  they  cannot  exist  but  as  consequent  upon  a  pre 
vious  evidence  of  pardon.  In  this  phrase,  therefore,  those 
fruits  only  are  understood  on  both  sides  which  can  be  referred 
to  as  evidences  of  justifying  faith  ;  and  Clericus  surely  will 
not  urge  that  repentance  is  an  evidence  of  justifying  faith,  or 
that  justifying  faith  is  an  evidence  of  itself.  In  a  large  sense, 
all  good  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit :  The  penitent  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Romans  felt  the  convincing  and  "  killing"  power 
of  the  law  only  by  the  Spirit ;  and  by  the  same  Spirit  he 
assented  to  the  law  that  it  was  good  ;  and,  because  he  had  not 
the  power  to  do  what  he  would,  cried  out  under  a  sense 
of  both  guilt  and  bondage,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  "  These  were 
fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  but  it  would  be  very  remarkable,  should 
any  one  argue  that  they  are  such  fruits  as  prove  him  pardoned 
and  regenerate,  when  the  Apostle  plainly  declares  that  he  was 
neither.  Clericus  must  know  that  there  are  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
as  the  Spirit  of  conviction  ;  and  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  as  the 
Spirit  of  adoption. 

Thus  have  we  explicitly  answered  the  questions  put  to  us 
by  our  correspondent;  and  the  more  at  large,  because  the 
subject  is  weighty,  and  because  Clericus  himself  asks  for 
information.  He  promises,  in  conclusion,  to  show  that  he  and 
his  clerical  brethren,  who  agree  with  him,  provide  for  the 
comfort  and  even  confidence  of  their  hearers,  in  a  more  "  safe 
and  satisfactory  manner."  If  they  do  it  in  a  scriptural  manner, 
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we  are  sure  that  it  will  at  least  be  "  safe ;"  but,  if  not,  how 
ever  "  satisfactory,"  they  will  raise  up  their  wall  with  untem- 
pered  mortar,  and  their  cautions  against  enthusiasm  will  let  in 
evil  in  another  direction.  "  I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord 
will  speak,"  is  the  resolution  which  we  most  respectfully 
recommend  to  Clericus,  and  which  we  would  more  fully  impress 
upon  ourselves.  His  words  are  "  pure  words,"  and  do  not 
need  our  prudential  guards  to  render  them  more  so.  Should 
Clericus  transmit  his  promised  second  communication,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  insert  it,  provided  it  appears  likely  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  general  edification,  either  in  itself,  or  in  any  remarks 
it  might  call  forth,  which  would  be  appropriate  to  it.  Towards 
him  and  his  brethren  of  the  evangelical  Clergy  we  feel  the 
highest  respect ;  knowing,  however  we  may  differ  from  any 
of  them  on  this  and  on  other  points,  the  zeal  and  fidelity 
of  their  labours,  as  well  as  the  reproaches  they  bear,  and  the 
sacrifices  they  make,  for  the  truth.  Our  earnest  prayer  is,  that 
their  number  may  be  increased  ;  and  that  in  exhibiting  "  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,"  amidst  their  peculiar  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  they  may  obtain  adequate  help,  and  abundant 
success,  from  the  blessing  of  Him  who  "  giveth  the  increase." 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


A  SECOND  LETTER  FROM  EUPHRONIUS. 


THE  Editor  has  received  a  second  letter  from  Euphronius  ; 
and  he  feels  himself  bound  to  intimate  to  that  correspondent, 
that  it  is  not,  in  his  judgment,  such  as  it  ought  in  fairness  to 
have  been,  as  to  its  spirit  and  manner,  after  the  argumentative 
reply  which  his  first  candid  letter  received  from  the  reviewer  on 
whose  statements  he  animadverted.  His  insinuation  respecting 
Mr.  Wesley^s  intentional  ambiguity,  in  the  passage  of  his 
sermons  which  has  been  the  subject  of  consideration,  we  firmly 
believe  to  be  utterly  baseless,  and  unwarranted  by  fact ;  and 
we  must  say,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  suggested.  "  The 
great  logician,"  as  Euphronius  terms  him,  was,  at  least,  an 
honest  writer  on  this  important  doctrine.  We  respectfully 
remind  Euphronius,  who  says  he  "  cannot  dogmatize,1'  that 
there  are  points  on  which,  as  a  believer  in  the  Bible,  even  he 
must  dogmatize,  though  at  the  risk  of  being  deemed  "un 
lovely,"  "  Athanasian,"  and  illiberal.  We  now  use  the  word 
"  dogmatize"  in  the  sense  in  which  we  suppose  him  to  have 
employed  it ;  though  we  think  that  there  is  more  of  real  dog 
matism  than  of  philological  accuracy  in  such  an  application  as 
he  has  made  of  the  term.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the 
connexion  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  with  the  blessing  of  jus 
tification,  as  the  stated  and  ordinary  privilege  of  all  Christian 
believers,  can  be  proved,  by  fair  inference  from  the  promises 
and  histories  of  Scripture,  to  be  one  of  those  points  which  God 
himself  has  decided.  Euphronius,  we  apprehend,  is  not  a  stranger 
to  Methodistical  publications  ;  and  we  recommend  the  late  Mr. 
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Hare's  able  pamphlets,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Cooke,  to  his  renewed 
and  prayerful  attention.  We  must  add,  that  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  as  seriously  violates  his  duty,  when  he  ventures  to 
loose  what  Christ  hath  bound,  as  when  he  presumes  to  bind 
what  Christ  hath  loosed.  This  subject  can  never  be  argued 
safely,  but  when  it  is  examined,  not  as  a  matter  of  feeling  in 
respect  to  its  bearing  on  individuals,  or  on  different  religious 
denominations,  but  as  one  to  be  determined,  soberly  but  fear 
lessly,  by  an  appeal  to  that  revelation  of  God,  whose  teachings 
all  parties  agree  to  hold  infallible.  An  attempt  to  be  more 
charitable  and  benevolent  than  our  Master,  would  indeed  be, 
in  the  worst  sense,  an  attempt  to  be  "  righteous  overmuch." 
The  proper  inquiries,  in  this  case,  therefore,  are,  "  What 
account  is  given  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  privileges  which 
are  ordinarily  and  immediately  annexed  to  faith  in  Christ, 
and  to  that  justification  which  takes  place  on  believing  ?  Is 
not  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Comforter,  and  as  the  Spirit 
of  adoption,  promised  to  all  true  believers  ?  Does  that  pro 
mise  ever  fail  ?  Are  not  "  love,  peace,  and  joy11  represented 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  undivided  and  indivisible  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  when  given  ?  If  so,  they  who,  on  the  careful  examina 
tion  and  most  candid  interpretation  of  their  religious  experi 
ence,  (not  of  their  phraseology  merely,  which  may,  in  many 
cases,  from  various  causes,  fall  considerably  below  their  actual 
attainments,)  appear  to  be  habitually  destitute  of  such  fruit, 
even  in  its  lowest  degrees,  must  not  be  taught  that  they  already 
possess  the  faith  which  justifies,  but  urged,  and  encouraged  to 
seek  it  with  restless  and  persevering  importunity.  The  Popish 
indulgences,  which  pretend  to  set  men  at  liberty  from  the 
precepts  of  religion,  are  not  more  unauthorized  than  those  dis 
pensations  in  reference  to  Christian  privileges,  which  some 
Protestant  Divines  assume  the  right  of  proclaiming  to  their 
hearers ;  confounding  the  character  of  convinced  and  penitent 
sinners,  (sincerely  seeking  salvation,  and  in  the  way  to  find  it, 
but  who  do  not  yet  so  much  as  profess  any  thing  which  can  be 
scripturally  considered  as  the  faith  which  justifies,)  with  that 
of  believers,  actually  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  and  adopted 
Into  the  family  of  God.  Thus  they  speak  peace,  before  God 
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hath  spoken  peace ;  and  virtually,  however  undesignedly, 
supersede  that  very  dogmatical  and  Athanasian,  but  most 
weighty,  declaration  of  Scripture,  "  He  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already ;  and  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him/' 
We  know  that  "  not  believing"  is  the  thing  to  which  the  con 
demnation  is  attached.  But  how  is  any  man  to  be  convicted 
of  his  want  of  that  special  faith  which  is  here  referred  to,  but 
by  the  proof  that  he  has  not  the  scriptural  adjuncts  and  fruit 
of  such  a  faith  ?  Or  by  what  authority  do  we  recognise  him 
as  a  partaker  of  the  Christian  adoption,  who  is  habitually  and 
confessedly  destitute  of  the  love,  joy,  and  peace,  which  the 
apostolical  Epistles,  the  only  proper  rule  and  standard  of  Chris 
tian  experience,  show  to  have  been  as  uniformly  enjoyed  by 
the  primitive  believers  as  any  other  of  the  various  graces  which 
flow  from  such  adoption  ? 

These  observations,  made,  we  can  assure  Euphronius,  under 
a  deep  and  conscientious  impression  of  their  truth  and  impor 
tance,  we  respectfully  submit  to  his  consideration,  and  to  that 
of  our  readers  ;  and  shall  be  happy  if  the  friendly  controversy 
which  has  occurred  be  rendered  subservient,  by  the  blessing 
of  Him  who  "  worketh  all  in  all,"  to  the  interests  of  vital 
godliness. 


SECOND  REPLY  TO  CLERICUS 


THE  WITNESS  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 


WE  have  received  another  letter  from  Clericus  on  the  subject 
of  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit,  partly  in  reply  to  some  of 
our  observations  on  his  former  communication,  and  partly 
in  explanation.  At  his  own  request,  we  inserted  his  first 
letter  at  length,  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  inquiry,  and 
designed  to  bring  out  our  views  on  the  doctrine  in  question 
between  us.  The  present  is  too  copious  for  our  limits ;  and 
we  must  reluctantly  content  ourselves  with  selecting  those 
points  which  are  the  most  relevant  to  the  subject,  or  on  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  offer  a  brief  remark,  in  order  that  we 
and  our  respected  correspondent  may  be  fully  understood. 

On  one  great  point  we  are  mutually  agreed  :  "  Whatever 
cannot  stand  with  Scripture,  fairly  and  naturally  interpreted, 
let  it  fall."  This  is  worth  more  than  all  other  canons  of  inter 
pretation  put  together. 

Clericus  thinks  that  none  of  the  quotations  we  have  made 
from  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  "  they  set 
forth  the  blessed  doctrine  of  a  comfortable  assurance  of  pardon, 
and  acceptance  with  God,  produced  in  the  heart  by  the  opera 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,1'1  speak  "of  arriving  at  that  assurance 
by  a  direct  witness."  Here  we  differ.  The  language  of  these, 
and  of  many  other  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  best  Divines 
of  the  English  Church,  certainly  implies  or  asserts  that  this 
assurance  and  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  directly  communi 
cated  to  the  heart  of  a  believer  ;  and  as  nothing  at  all  is  said  in 
them  of  the  Spirit's  testimony  being  inferred  from  the  Spirit's 
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work,  for  both  reasons  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  views 
of  Clericus,  and  of  his  brethren  who  think  with  him,  differ  very 
materially  from  those  of  the  ancient  Evangelists  of  their  own 
Church  whose  writings  furnished  the  quotations  adverted  to. 

Clericus  thinks  that  we  make  this  doctrine  too  prominent  in 
our  ministry  ;  and  that  the  tendency  of  this  is  to  make  many 
sad  whom  God  hath  not  made  sad,  and,  on  the  contrary,  also 
to  produce  "  stony-ground  hearers,"  of  whom  a  hasty,  unfo-inded 
joy  is  pointed  out  by  our  Lord  as  a  leading  characteristic. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  these  objections  are  too  frivolous  to  be 
seriously  maintained.  Will  Clericus  allow  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone  to  be  argued  from  imaginary  con 
sequences  ?  Will  he  allow  it  to  be  said  that  this  doctrine 
ought  not  to  be  made  too  prominent  in  preaching  and  teaching, 
"  in  public  and  private,"  because  it  may  discourage  good 
works  ?  Will  he  not  press  it  upon  the  objector,  first  to  settle 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  ?  We 
have  urged  this  upon  him,  and  we  still  urge  it.  We  have 
given  our  views  of  Scripture,  and  they  are  not  refuted  by  any 
thing  Clericus  has  advanced.  If  the  doctrine  be  true,  it  can 
not  be  taught  too  earnestly  to  proper  persons,  that  is,  to  those 
who  profess  penitence  ;  if  false,  it  ought  not  to  be  preached  at 
all.  If  true,  it  is  a  doctrine  of  comfort,  and  not  of  gloom, 
that  God  will  pardon,  and,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  give  a  sense 
of  pardon  ;  the  only  cure  of  the  heart's  sadness.  How  does 
Clericus  propose  to  comfort  the  humble  penitent,  broken  by  a 
sense  of  sin  ?  By  bidding  him  take  a  repentance,  including  a 
sense  of  sin,  and  guilt,  and  danger,  and  earnest  desires  and 
efforts  to  be  delivered  from  them,  for  the  proof  of  pardon  ? 
for  the  whole  of  his  argument  comes  to  this.  But  how  does 
the  doctrine  which  we  advocate  propose  to  comfort  them  that 
mourn  ?  By  directing  them  to  seek,  in  earnest  and  believing 
prayer,  an  inward  testimony  from  God  that  their  sins  are 
blotted  out,  and  that  they  are  adopted  into  the  family  of  God. 
The  former  method  is  absurd :  Repentance  and  reformation 
can,  by  no  possibility,  be  construed  into  evidences  of  pardon, 
although  both  are  evidences  of  a  work  of  God  in  the  heart ; 
unless  it  can  be  shown,  from  undoubted  Scripture  verity,  that 
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God  himself  hatli  declared  that  a  true  sense  of  sin  is  the  evi 
dence  from  him  that  sin  is  forgiven  ;  that  a  deep  sense  of  dan 
ger  is  his  evidence  in  the  heart  that  the  danger  is  removed  ; 
that  fruits  meet  for  repentance  are  evidences  that  repentance  is 
no  longer  necessary.  Where  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  and, 
above  all,  where  is  the  Scripture  for  it  ?  It  remains,  then, 
that  the  only  evangelical  mode  of  affording  solid  comfort  to 
the  sadness  of  the  truly  penitent,  is  to  rest  that  comfort,  not 
upon  moral  feelings  and  changes,  which  either  cannot  prove 
their  reconciliation,  or  which,  per  se,  prove  just  the  contrary, 
but  upon  the  promise  that  God  will  send  "  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  their  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father." 

As  to  the  frequent  preaching  of  this  doctrine  making 
"stony-ground"  hearers,  our  reply  is,  not  that,  in  fact,  we 
have  not  observed  this  consequence,  but  the  contrary;  but, 
leaving  actual  results  out  of  the  question,  that  the  subject  to 
be  considered  still  is,  whether  the  doctrine  has  the  authority 
of  Scripture  or  not.  If  it  has,  Clericus  might  just  as  well 
blame  the  frequent  preaching  of  that  "  word,"  in  general, 
which  the  "  stony-ground  hearers "  receive  with  joy,  as  the 
cause  of  their  instability,  as  the  particular  doctrine  of  it  which 
is  now  under  discussion.  We  have  already  said  that,  much  as 
we  preach  it,  we  preach  it  in  conjunction  with  all  the  other 
doctrines  which  make  up  "  the  word"  spoken  of  in  the  para 
ble  ;  and  we  know  not  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it  can 
be  charged  with  any  injurious  effect  which  may  not  be  charged 
upon  the  whole  Gospel.  That  it  may  not  be  perverted,  we 
dare  not  say,  so  long  as  we  know  that  "  the  savour  of  Christ " 
may  be  a  savour  unto  death. 

We  quote  the  following  passage  in  full : — 

"  On  your  reply — which  you  esteem  triumphant — to  my 
query  concerning  the  means  of  distinguishing  between  the 
impression  from  on  high,1  and  a  mere  delusion, — namely, 
that  the  fruits  which  follow  will  prove  its  genuineness  ;  it 
rould  be  obvious  to  remark,  that  when  the  evidence  of  a  first 
witness  must  be  supported  by  that  of  a  second  before  it  can 
be  fully  relied  on,  it  appears  to  be,  by  no  means,  of  that  deci 
sive  and  satisfactory  character  which  you  represent ;  and  that 
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it  might  be  thought  as  well  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the 
evidence,  which,  after  all,  seems  to  sustain  the  main  weight 
of  the  cause." 

This  is  a  popular  and  a  frequent  objection  ;  but  the  answer 
to  it  is  not  difficult ;  if  it  were,  it  would  weigh  nothing  against 
an  express  text  of  Scripture,  which  speaks  of  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  witness  of  our  own  spirits.     Both  must, 
therefore,  be  concluded  necessary,  though  we  should  not  see 
their  concomitancy  and  mutual  relation.     The   case  is  not, 
however,  involved  in  entire  obscurity.     Our  own  spirits  can 
take  no  cognizance  of  the  mind  of  God  as  to  our  actual  par 
don,  and  can  bear  no  witness  to  that  fact.     The  Holy  Spirit 
only,  who  knows  the  mind  of  God,  can  be  this  witness  ;  and 
if  the  fact  that  God  is  reconciled  to  us  can  only  be  known  by 
him,  by  him  only  can  it  be  attested  to  us.     It  cannot,  there 
fore,  be  "  as  well  for  us  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the  evidence 
of  our  own  spirits ; "  because,  as  to  this  fact,  our  own  spirits 
have  no  evidence  to  give.     They  cannot  give  direct  evidence 
of  it,  for  we  know  not  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  the  invisible 
God  :  They  cannot  give  indirect  evidence  of  the  fact,  for  no 
moral  changes  of  which  our  spirits  can  be  conscious,  have  been 
stated  in  Scripture  as  the  proofs  of  our  pardon  ;   they  prove 
that  there  is  a  work  of  God  in  our  hearts,  but  they  are  not 
proofs  of  our  actual  forgiveness.     This  was  shown  in  our  for 
mer  remarks.     Our  own  spirits  are  competent  witnesses  that 
such  moral  effects  have  been  produced  in  our  hearts  and  cha 
racter  as  it  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  produce ;  they 
prove,  therefore,  the  reality  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  us  and  in  us.     That  competent  and  infallible  witness  has 
borne  his  testimony  that  God  is  become  our  Father ;  he  has 
shed  abroad  his  holy  comfort,  the  comfort  which  arises  from 
the  sense  of  pardon  ;  and  his  moral  operation  within  us  accom 
panying  or  immediately  following  upon  this,  making  us  new 
creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  proof  that  we  are  in  no  delu 
sion  as  to  the  witness  who  gives  this  testimony  being  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

Clericus  concludes  the  next  paragraph  by  saying,  "  1  may 
surely  consider  the  conscious  exercise  of  repentance  and  faith 
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an  evidence  to  the  mind  of  its  own  pardon  and  justification." 
But  repentance  and  faith  are  exercised  in  order  to  pardon  ;  the 
pardon  must  be  subsequent  to  both  ;  and  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  be  the  evidence  of  it,  or  the  evidence  of  pardon 
might  be  enjoyed  before  pardon  is  actually  conferred. 

Clericus  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  It  appears  from  your  review  that  Mr.  Cunningham's  ser 
mons  contain,  at  least,  one  passage  which  might  have  raised  a 
suspicion  in  your  mind  that  we  are  not  so  deficient  on  the 
point  in  question  as  you  conceive  us  to  be.  He  supposes,  you 
say,  an  individual  c  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  lost  condition 
as  a  sinner,1  and  receiving  the  intelligence  of  salvation  through 
faith  :  This  intelligence  he  believes  and  welcomes,  and  '  a  new 
train  of  sensations  bursts  in  upon  his  soul  ;'  'he  escapes,  by 
the  power  of  the  Gospel,  from  despair  to  hope,  from  anguish 
to  joy,  from  death  to  life  ; '  and  thus,  says  Mr.  Cunningham, 
4  it  may  be  affirmed  of  such  an  individual,  that,  believing  on 
the  Son  of  God,  he  has  the  witness  in  himself.1  You  think 
this  passage,  however,  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Cunningham's 
general  scheme,  which  leads  a  man  to  infer  his  acceptance  with 
God  from  the  change  wrought  in  him,  and  not  to  learn  it  by 
'  a  direct  and  immediate  testimony,  an  impression  from  on 
high.1  But  though  you  and  Mr.  Cunningham  may  differ  in 
your  explanations  of  the  phenomenon,  the  passage  may  show 
you  that  he  agrees  with  you  in  the  existence  of  such  cases." 

"  And  do  not  imagine,  Sir,  that  the  passage  stands  solitary 
and  singular  among  us ;  much  less  that  it  is  '  to  pass  for  mere 
rhetoric.1  I  observed  to  you,  that  I  have  long  had  the  honour 
of  belonging  to  the  body  of  Clergy  called  '  evangelical  r1  I  was 
brought  up  among  them, — in  pretty  close  contact  with  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number ;  and,  from  my 
childhood,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  such  cases  as 
Mr.  Cunningham  describes.  I  have  ever  been  taught — little 
less  than  if  you  yourself  had  been  my  teacher — to  consider 
the  instances  of  the  converts  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  of  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  of  the  Philippian  jailor,  whose  conviction 
of  sin  and  faith  in  Christ  were  presently  followed  by  rejoicing 
in  God,  as  differing  only  circumstantially,  and  not  at  all  in 
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substance,  from  what  we  may  expect,  and  what  often  takes 
place,  in  our  own  days."" 

We  are  glad  to  quote  the  above  passages.  Either  the 
instances  given  are  acknowledged  to  be  instances  of  the 
acquirement  of  comfort  by  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit,  or 
they  are  not  exceptions  from  Clericus's  general  rule.  If  the 
latter,  Clericus  mades  no  progress  in  his  case  :  If  the  former, 
he  gives  up  his  argument,  and  acknowledges  that  the  direct 
attestation  of  pardon  is  a  scriptural  doctrine  ;  or  he  must  con 
tend  that  God,  in  these  instances,  gives  more  than  he  has 
promised,  goes  beyond  his  own  covenant,  and,  if  the  blessing 
was  obtained  in  answer  to  prayer,  that  prayers  were  answered 
which  had  no  warrant  in  the  gracious  engagements  of  God. 
Which  side  of  the  dilemma  does  Clericus  choose  ?  If  he 
admits  the  cases  only  as  exceptions,  it  is  still  no  longer  a 
question  as  to  the  scriptural  authority  of  the  doctrine ;  but 
simply  whether  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  a  common 
or  a  special  privilege.  This  distinction  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Scripture  ;  and  where  promises  are  unrestricted,  they  are  pro 
mises  made  to  the  whole  body  of  believers,  and  to  the  end 
of  time. 

Clericus  refers  to  his  own  experience  in  proof  of  the  efficacy 
of  inference  from  the  Spirit's  work  to  afford  a  comfortable 
assurance  of  pardon.  We  could  not  pronounce  upon  his  case 
without  further  information  than  his  letter  conveys.  We 
rather  suspect  that  it  is  very  much  in  favour  of  our  own  views  ; 
but  whether  or  not,  if  experience  were  to  be  resorted  to,  to 
decide  this  point,  we  should  not,  certainly,  be  anxious  as  to 
the  issue.  The  point  which  Clericus  is  again  anxious  to  prove 
is,  "  that  where  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  exist,  I  want  no  impression  from  on  high, 
no  direct  and  immediate  witness  of  the  Spirit,  to  assure  me  of 
forgiveness  ;  for  I  have  already  the  unequivocal,  and  oft- 
repeated,  and  fully-authenticated  testimony  of  God's  word  to 
the  fact,'1  &c.  We  ask  Clericus  where  this  is  to  be  found  ; 
and  we  are  bold  to  say,  "  No  where  in  the  whole  book  of 
God."  We  have,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  the  promise  of 
pardon  to  all  who  repent  and  believe ;  but  repentance  is  not 

't 
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pardon,  and  faith  is  not  pardon,  but  its  pre-requisites  ;  each  is 
a  sine  qua  non,  but  surely  not  the  pardon  itself,  nor,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  can  either  be  considered  the  evidence  of  par 
don,  without  an  absurdity  :  They  are  means  to  that  end  ;  but 
nothing  more.  "  But,"  says  Clericus,  "  God  has  infallibly 
connected  that  blessing  with  repentance  and  faith  ;  from  which, 
therefore,  pardon  may  be  surely  and  securely  inferred,  from 
the  very  moment  they  are  perceived  to  exist."  True,  he  has 
"  infallibly  connected  "  the  blessing  of  pardon  with  repentance 
and  faith,  but  not  with  any  kind  of  repentance,  nor  with  any 
kind  of  faith  ;  nor  with  every  degree  of  repentance,  nor  with 
every  degree  of  faith.  How,  then,  shall  we  ever  know  whether 
our  repentance  and  faith  are  accepted,  unless  pardon  actually 
follow  them  ?  And  as  this  pardon  cannot  be  attested  by 
them,  for  the  reason  above  given,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
an  attestation  of  higher  authority,  and  of  a  distinct  kind, 
the  only  attestation  conceivable  which  remains,  is  the  direct 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Either  this  must  be  acknowledged, 
or  a  painful  uncertainty  as  to  the  truth  or  the  required  measure 
and  degree  of  our  repentance  and  faith — quite  destructive  of 
the  "  comfort "  which  Clericus  thinks  may  be  provided  for 
believers  in  a  way  more  safe  and  quite  as  scriptural — must 
remain  throughout  life.  But,  continues  Clericus, 

"  Methinks  I  hear  you  exclaim,  «  Hie  spiritus  nihil  fecit.'' 
If  we  may  thus  arrive  at  '  a  persuasion  of  our  forgiveness '  by 
comparing  our  own  consciousness  of  what  passes  within  us, 
with  what  is  written  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  then  there  is  no 
need  for  any  '  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  at  all." 

This  is  certainly  our  opinion,  and  we  think  the  conclusion 
irresistible,  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  Clericus  himself 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  If  pardon  "  may  be  surely  and 
securely  inferred  from  the  very  moment  they  (repentance  and 
faith)  are  perceived  to  exist ; "  if  we  may  certainly  arrive  at 
the  happy  conclusion  by  comparing  our  moral  state  with  the 
sacred  Scriptures ;  and  if  there  is  all  the  sureness  and  secure- 
ness  in  the  inference  which  Clericus  speaks  of,  there  is  surely 
no  need  of  any  other  testimony  ;  and  we  have  the  means  of 
satisfying  ourselves,  on  this  important  subject,  in  our  own 
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hands.  But  Clericus  has  too  much  respect  to  the  Scripture 
to  deny  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  witness  to  our  son- 
ship.  He  finds  it  there,  and  he  must  allow  it ;  and  yet,  in 
objecting  to  his  direct  witness,  he  is  driven  to  the  alternative 
of  denying  the  possibility  of  attaining — as  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sins — more  than  a  doubtful  hope  ;  or  of  providing  for  com 
fort  in  a  way  which  invalidates  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
both  in  its  direct  and  indirect  form,  because  in  either  it  is 
made  superfluous.  Such  is  the  homage  which  the  argument 
has  gained  from  Clericus  to  the  doctrine  in  question.  This 
insuperable  difficulty  Clericus  feels  himself  entangled  with, 
and  endeavours  to  escape  it,  and  to  prove  that  there  may  be, 
on  his  scheme,  an  indirect  witness  of  the  Spirit,  first  by  urging 
what  has  no  relevancy  to  the  case  at  all,  and,  secondly,  by 
giving  it  up. 

To  prove  that  there  may  be  an  indirect  witness  of  the 
Spirit  to  our  pardon,  even  though  we  may  certainly  conclude 
from  our  own  perception  of  the  existence  of  penitence  and 
faith  in  our  hearts,  that  God  hath  absolved  us  from  our 
offences,  Clericus  observes,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author 
of  that  repentance  and  faith,  from  which  we  infer  that  joyful 
and  all-important  fact.  This  is  granted  ;  not  only  repentance 
and  faith  in  any  given  degree,  but  the  very  first  motions  to 
both,  and  all  good  of  every  kind  in  man,  are  the  work  of  the 
Spirit.  But  in  producing  this  good,  of  whatever  kind,  and  in 
whatever  degree  it  exists,  the  Spirit  exercises  not  the  office 
of  a  witness,  direct  or  indirect,  to  our  pardon.  He  convinces 
the  world  of  sin.  This  is  his  work,  and  his  alone  ;  but  in 
convincing  of  sin,  he  surely  cannot  be  said  to  give  witness, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  our  pardon.  In  strict  reasoning,  if  the 
mere  circumstance  of  the  Spirit's  working  good  in  us  be  his 
indirect  testimony  to  our  pardon,  the  work  by  which  he  con 
vinces  us  of  danger  is  his  indirect  testimony  that  we  are 
forgiven,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  are  in  no  danger  at  all ; 
the  absurdity  of  which  needs  not  be  pointed  out.  In  produc 
ing  these  effects,  he  may  be  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplica 
tion,  the  Spirit  of  prayer,  the  Spirit  of  faith  ;  but  his  office 
as  the  Spirit  of  adoption  is  distinct  from  all  these,  and  cannot 
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be  confounded  with  them.  On  this  ground,  even  an  indirect 
witness  of  the  Spirit  to  our  pardon  cannot  be  maintained  ;  and 
therefore  Clericus  adds, — 

"  It  is  by  his  shining  upon  his  own  work,  so  to  speak, 
enabling  us  to  discern  what  he  hath  wrought,  and  how  it  agrees 
with  his  holy  word,  that  we  are  raised  to  a  blessed  confidence 
that  it  is  his  work,  whereby  he  4  sealeth  us  unto  the  day 
of  redemption .'  Thus  in  his  light  do  we  see  light,  and  enjoy 
strong  consolation.  And  this  may,  and  often  does,  take  place 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian  life." 

This,  whilst  we  rejoice  to  see  a  disposition  in  our  corre 
spondent  to  approach  so  near  the  truth,  we  consider  as  a  total 
abandonment  of  his  case;  for  if  we  cannot  draw  the  inference 
of  our  pardon  from  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  without 
a  shining  of  the  Spirit  upon  that  work,  showing  its  conformity 
to  the  Scriptures,  that  is,  showing  that  our  repentance  and  faith 
are  of  the  kind  and  degree  which  God  requires  of  us  as  the 
condition  of  our  pardon,  Clericus  can  no  longer  maintain,  as  he 
has  done, 

1.  That  our  own  perception  of  the  existence  of  repentance 
and  faith  within  us  is  a  sufficient  ground  from  which  pardon 
may  be  certainly  inferred. 

2.  He  can  no  longer  maintain  that  he  needs  not  "  an  impres 
sion  from  on  high"  to  assure  him  of  what  he  can  infer  certainly 
from   the  declarations  of   the  word  of  God   to  penitent  and 
believing  men,  whenever  he  is  "  conscious  of  repentance  and 
faith  ;"  for  though  the  phrases,  "  the  shining  of  the  Spirit  upon 
his  work  in  the  soul,"  and  "  an  impression  from  on  high,"  differ, 
yet  they  both  imply  supernatural  and  immediate  communica 
tion,  without  which  the  general  promises  of  the  word,  and  the 
consciousness    of  our  own    minds    as  to  moral    feelings,  are 
insufficient  to  our  comfortable  assurance. 

3.  His  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  direct  witness,  that 
it  may  lead  to  delusion,  must  be  given   up  ;  for  his  own  view 
of  the  shining  of  the  Spirit  upon  his  work  is  quite  as  open  to 
the  same  objection.     He  who  may  mistake  what  originates  in 
his  own  mind  for  what  we  call  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
may  as  easily  mistake  his  own  favourable  construction  of  his 
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own  state  for  this  shining  of  the  Spirit  upon  his  inward  work. 
If  Clericus  says,  "  But  this  shining  of  the  Spirit  is  designed 
to  discover  the  real  existence  of  repentance  and  faith,""  we  also 
say,  that  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  our  pardon,  which 
lie  controverts,  has  been  already  stated  to  be  subsequent  to 
true  repentance,  and  true  faith,  and  to  them  only. 

4.  He  must  give  up  his  objection  to  our  doctrine  of  the 
direct  witness  of  the  Spirit,  drawn  from  the  office  we  assign  to 
the  witness  of  our  own  spirits  to  assure  us,  in  Mr.  Wesley's 
words,  "  that  we  are  in  no  delusion  ;"  for,  independently  of  our 
consciousness  that  we  repent  and  believe,  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  we  suppose  that  Clericus  would  scarcely  admit  that  what 
he  calls  the  "  shining  of  the  Spirit  upon  his  own  work,"  needs 
no  confirmatory  evidence  ;  and  thus  he  also  has  recourse  to  two 
witnesses. 

These  points  being  gained  from  Clericus,  it  only  remains  to 
inquire,  whether  this  "  shining  of  the  Spirit  upon  his  own 
work,"  even  allowing  it,  is  in  any  sound  sense  an  indirect 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  our  pardon.  We,  indeed,  object 
to  substitute  a  phrase,  however  understood,  which  has  not 
scriptural  authority,  for  the  witnessing  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
scriptural.  We  object  to  it,  also,  because  it  seems  to  imply 
the  necessity  of  a  moral  fitness  for  justification  ;  whereas,  God 
justifies  the  ungodly,  and  as  ungodly,  whenever  they  repent  of 
their  sins,  and  truly  turn  to  him  by  faith.  It  appears,  also,  to 
place  a  state  of  regeneration  before  justification  ;  whereas,  in 
Scripture  doctrine,  it  clearly  follows  our  pardon  as  a  consequence. 
Waving,  however,  these  objections,  we  contend,  that  if  this 
"shining  of  the  Spirit  upon  his  own  work"  were  conceded  to 
Clericus,  there  would  be  no  approach  in  that  circumstance  to 
what  Clericus  wishes  to  prove,  namely,  that  this  is  an  indirect 
witness  of  the  Spirit  to  our  pardon.  The  proof  of  this  is 
short ;  and  has,  indeed,  been  anticipated.  The  object  of  the 
shining  of  the  Spirit  is,  we  are  informed,  to  enable  us  "  to 
discern  what  he  hath  wrought,  and  how  it  agrees  with  his  holy 
word,"  and  "  to  raise  us  to  a  blessed  confidence  that  it  is  his 
work,  whereby  he  sealeth  us  to  the  day  of  redemption."  Now, 
understanding  by  this  work  the  repentance  and  faith,  so  often 
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and  so  properly  referred  to  by  Clericus  as  being  the  conditions 
of  our  justification,  we  observe,  that  it  is  not  scriptural  to  say 
that  the  Spirit  sealeth  us  by  repentance  and  faith  to  the  day 
of  redemption,  nor  can  we  attach  any  idea  to  the  expression. 
We  are  sealed  by  the  Spirit  to  the  day  of  redemption  ;  but 
that  it  is  only,  or  chiefly,  by  his  working  in  us  repentance  and 
faith,  is  gratuitously  assumed.  This  passage  has,  in  fact,  nothing 
to  do  with  penitents  and  their  pardon,  but  relates  only  to  those 
who  are  actually  pardoned,  and  to  their  final  salvation.  We 
must  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  wholly  to  the  point  of  the 
Spirit  shining  upon  his  work  in  the  heart,  his  work  of  repent 
ance  and  faith.  Now,  let  it  be  granted  to  Clericus  that  at 
any  time  the  Spirit  should,  by  his  illuminations,  show  that  the 
work  of  repentance  and  faith  in  the  heart  is  his  own  work, 
and  that  it  agrees  with  his  holy  word,  what  follows  from  this  ? 
Nothing,  but  that  we  might  learn  from  this,  that  a  genuine 
work  of  God  had  been  going  on  in  our  hearts,  and  that  we 
were  in  the  way  to  pardon  ;  but,  we  repeat,  that  as  repentance 
and  faith  are  required  of  us  in  order  to  pardon,  they  cannot 
be  the  evidence  of  pardon  which  is  consequent  upon  them,  and 
that  whether  we  perceive  the  reality  of  their  existence  by  our 
own  consciousness,  or  by  the  "  shining  of  the  Spirit,"  it  makes 
no  difference  ;  we  perceive  only  that  which  is  antecedent  to 
pardon,  that  to  which  pardon  is  promised,  but  promised  as  an 
act  of  mercy  consequent  upon  them.  Clericus  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  any  degree  of  repentance,  and  any  degree 
of  faith,  gives  to  the  penitent  the  right  of  considering  him 
self  justified,  because  God  hath  promised  forgiveness  of  sin 
to  repentance  towards  God,  and  to  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  this  is  not  true.  We  are  to  believe  with  the 
heart,  and  with  all  our  hearts ;  and  a  certain  degree  of  faith, 
as  well  as  a  certain  kind,  is  therefore  necessary  to  our  forgive 
ness.  (  If  Clericus  allows  this,  his  scheme  makes  us  ourselves 
the  judges  of  our  repentance  and  faith, — the  full  and  compe 
tent  judges  of  their  kind  and  of  their  degree.  Our  inference, 
as  to  our  pardon,  rests  solely,  therefore,  upon  our  own  authority  ; 
nor  is  this  much  helped  by  saying  that  the  Spirit  shines  upon 
his  own  work.  This  shining  proves,  indeed,  that  our  repent- 
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ance  and  our  faith  are  genuine,  as  far  as  they  go,  because  they 
are  his  work  ;  but  it  is  confined  to  the  mere  showing  that  they 
are  "  his  own  work,  and  agreeable  to  his  holy  word,"  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  exist.  If  from  this  we  infer  that  we  are 
pardoned,  we  make  ourselves  the  infallible  judges  that  our 
repentance  and  faith  are  precisely  and  exactly  such  as  God 
requires  of  us,  in  order  to  our  justification  ;  though  the  degree 
of  neither  is  precisely  pointed  out  in  Scripture ;  and  on  this 
point  the  Spirit  itself  gives  not  even  an  indirect  witness, — it 
rests  wholly  with  ourselves.  If  Clericus  means  that,  in  addition 
to  this  shining  upon  his  own  work,  testifying  it  to  be  his 
work,  the  Holy  Spirit  superadds  that  God  has  accepted  the 
condition,  and  through  the  merits  of  Christ  now  absolves  us 
from  our  sin,  this  is  the  direct  witness  for  which  we  plead  : 
If  this  direct  witness  is  not  allowed,  there  is  in  the  case  no 
witness  of  the  Spirit  of  any  kind  to  the  fact  of  our  pardon ; 
and  what  Clericus  mistakes  for  it  is,  a  kind  of  direct  shining 
or  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  reality  of  his  work  within  us, 
but  nothing  more. 

We  now  think  that  we  have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that 
Clericus's  scheme  denies  entirely  all  witness  of  the  Spirit,  as 
to  our  justification,  either  direct  or  indirect,  and  leaves  no 
ground  for  comfort  or  assurance  of  pardon  to  the  most  sincere, 
except  that  which  rests  upon  their  own  opinion  of  the  com 
pleteness  of  their  repentance  and  faith,  which,  just  in  propor 
tion  as  they  are  serious  and  sincere,  they  will  be  disposed  to 
question.  No  real,  no  permanent,  comfort  can  result  from 
this  view,  which  makes  us  judges  of  that  of  which  we  can 
take  no  adequate  cognizance  ;  and  which,  besides,  involves  the 
strange  circumstance  that  it  requires  man  to  pronounce  the 
forgiveness  of  his  own  sins,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  God,  whose 
exclusive  work  it  is,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be. 

Into  Clericus's  criticism  on  Rom.  viii.  10,  we  shall  not 
enter ;  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with  notions  which, 
we  trust,  we  have  in  some  measure  refuted  already,  and  is 
influenced  by  a  previous  system, — too  often  the  great  error 
of  scriptural  criticisms.  We  pass  over,  also,  the  concluding 
observations  of  the  letter ;  because  the  ground  on  which  they 
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rest  has  been  examined,  and,  we  think,  removed,  by  the  pre 
ceding  remarks.  In  conclusion,  we  again  acknowledge  the 
candour  and  fairness  of  our  correspondent ;  and  we  owe  it  him 
to  insert  his  own  summary  of  the  differences  between  us  : — 

"  I  wish  it  also  to  be  clearly  understood  by  your  readers,  as 
well  as  by  ourselves,  what  are  the  real  points  on  which  we 
differ.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  writing  any  thing 
against  the  Spirit  of  adoption  as  the  privilege  and  distinction 
of  the  true  believer  ;  or  that  I  am  at  all  denying  that  '  peace"" 
and  even  'joy  in  believing1  may  be  attained,  and  ought  to  be 
looked  for,  and  sought  after  at  all  times,  even  from  the  earliest 
period  after  the  real  conversion  of  the  heart  to  God  ;  or  that 
they  do  not  ordinarily  follow  soon  after  (perhaps  you  would 
say  always  and  immediately  after)  the  exercise  of  repentance 
and  faith  in  Christ.  But  our  differences  appear  to  me  to  be 
confined  to  two  points  :  1.  The  manner  or  means  by  which 
comfort  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  ;  and,  2.  The  degree 
of  stress  to  be  laid  upon  it,  considered  as  an  evidence  of  our 
acceptance.1' 

The  important  admissions  contained  in  this  paragraph 
afford  us  much  satisfaction ;  and  prove  that  the  writer  is  by 
no  means  to  be  confounded  with  those  theologians,  whether  in 
the  Church,  or  among  the  Dissenters,  who  altogether  deny  the 
great  Christian  privilege  for  which  we  contend.  Our  differ 
ences,  however,  even  with  him,  we  conceive,  are  not  trifling. 
We  hail  the  approaches  of  Clericus,  and  those  of  his  brethren 
of  the  evangelical  Clergy  who  think  with  him,  to  the  truth  on 
this  point ;  but  they  are  not,  in  our  judgment,  up  to  its 
standard.  Full  justice  is  not  done  by  their  views  to  the  work 
and  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  means  of  spiritual  liberty 
to  the  captive,  if  they  adhere  faithfully  to  their  own  system, 
are  not  fully  explained  ;  expectation  is  not  directed  to  its 
authorized  object,  the  testimony  of  God  himself  to  our  forgive 
ness  ;  and  the  tone  of  religious  feeling  among  their  serious 
hearers  must,  in  consequence,  be  depressed,  and  with  that  the 
energy  and  vigour  of  the  spiritual  life.  In  proportion,  too,  as 
they  approach  the  truth  of  Scripture  on  this  point,  without 
fully  embracing  it,  it  is  plain  that  they  involve  themselves  in 
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greater  inconsistencies.  This,  we  think,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  our  remarks  upon  the  admissions  of  Clericus.  The  whole 
truth  only  can  save  them  from  these ;  for  consistency  is  con 
nected  only  with  entire  truth,  or  with  entire  error.  We  recom 
mend  the  review  of  the  subject  to  our  respected  correspondent; 
and  shall  be  ready  to  consider  any  further  communication 
of  his  on  this  doctrine,  which  shall  confine  itself  to  the  point  in 
question.  In  the  sentiments  so  kindly  expressed  in  the  fol 
lowing  paragraph  of  his  letter,  we  most  cordially  concur.  The 
feelings  which  it  describes  are  perfectly  reciprocal. 

"  I  have  used  considerable  '  plainness  of  speech,"  as  I  hope 
it  is  fully  understood  that  we  are  mutually  at  liberty  to  do. 
But  I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  inconsistent  with  that  Chris 
tian  respect  and  regard  which  I  sincerely  feel  towards  you  ; 
and  where  nothing  is  meant  offensively,  I  trust  nothing  will  be 
so  taken  ;  and  that  nothing  will  impair  the  good  temper  which 
has  subsisted  between  us." 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


OUR  LORD'S  DESCENT  INTO  HELL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Wesley  an- Methodist  Magazine. 


DEAR  SIR, 

I  COULD  almost  wish  that  an  act  of  uniformity  were 
passed  by  some  competent  authority,  to  regulate  the  reading 
of  the  Liturgy  in  your  chapels  in  the  metropolis.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  attending  several  of  them  occasionally,  and  have  not, 
I  confess,  been  much  edified  by  the  various  readings  which 
have  been  sometimes  introduced  at  the  fancy  or  the  judgment 
of  the  Minister  for  the  time  being.  I  am  not,  however,  about 
to  dispute  with  the  pulpit,  nor  even  with  the  reading-desk  ; 
that  is  an  aim  too  high  :  But,  probably,  Sir,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  express  my  surprise  that,  in  a  desk  lower  than  the  reading- 
desk,  I  should  have  occasionally  heard  variations  in  the 
responses,  not  sanctioned  even  by  the  Minister ;  and  especi 
ally  that,  in  repeating  that  solemn  profession  of  our  faith,  in 
words  consecrated  by  so  high  an  antiquity, — the  Apostles'1 
Creed, — the  congregations  should  have  been  treated  with  a 
Greek  word  instead  of  an  English  one,  by  two  of  your  learned 
clerks,  or  left,  by  the  total  silence  of  others,  to  presume  that  some 
mistake  had  occurred.  From  the  lips  of  two  of  these  generally 
very  useful  personages,  I  have  several  times  heard,  "  He 
descended  into  hades,"  instead  of  "  hell ;"  and  from  others  I 
have  heard  nothing  in  response  to  the  Minister  when  reciting 
this  article ;  they  having,  I  suppose,  some  scruple  at  repeating 
what  the  church  of  Christ,  in  all  its  confessions  which  have 
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used  a  Liturgy,  has  almost  universally  believed  and  professed 
in  these  or  similar  words.  This  novelty  has  led  me  to  consider 
the  subject  which  has  been  thus  obtruded  upon  the  attention 
of  your  congregations,  and  that  not  in  the  most  gracious  man 
ner,  or  under  the  most  influential  authority ;  and  the  following 
is  the  result.  I  do  not,  indeed,  profess  to  write  for  the  instruc 
tion  of  these  learned  clerks,  who  appear  to  feel  themselves 
quite  at  ease  in  setting  at  nought  the  authority  of  the  numer 
ous  and  weighty  names — beginning  with  the  apostolic  fathers, 
and  going  on  to  the  name  of  Wesley — who  have  been  the 
guides  of  the  faith  of  successive  ages ;  I  write,  Sir,  for  the 
plainer  people  of  your  congregations. 

I  shall  not,  however,  imitate  your  Grecians  of  the  second 
reading-desk,  by  a  display  of  learning  on  this  subject,  which  I 
could  easily  find  ready  to  my  hand,  in  those  criticisms  on 
"hades"  and  "sheol"  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Lexico 
graphers,  and  in  various  Expositions  of  the  Apostles'*  Creed. 
I,  Sir,  think  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell  an  important 
part  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  I  shall  give  you  my  reasons 
for  it. 

I.  And,  first,  I  am  sure  that  this  clause  has  been  in  this 
blessed  form  of  sound  doctrine,  this  epitome  of  the  Gospel, — 
which  has  shone  throughout  the  darkness  of  the  worst  ages  of 
the    Christian  church,    the  steady  constellation  of  pure  and 
heaven-kindled  truths,  in  lofty  contrast  with  the  fleeting  earthly 
meteors  of  human  opinions, — up  to  the  period  of  a  high  anti 
quity  ;  and  it  is  of  no  small  weight  with  me,  that  it  has  been 
adopted  in  its  present  form  by  the  Protestant  Church  of  these 
realms,  of  whose  founders  it  may  be  very  safely  said,  in  every 
thing  fundamental,  "  Whose  faith  follow." 

II.  Though  this  clause  should  not  be  found  in  some  of  the 
earlier  formularies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  hell  was  a  part  of  the  avowed  faith  of  the  uni 
versal  church  up  to  the  apostolic  ages  ;  and  of  the  heretics,  as 
well  as  the  orthodox,  with  scarcely  any  exception  :  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  truth  so  undoubted,  so  fully  admitted,  as  to  be  made 
the  principle  and  ground  of  reasoning  in  certain  important 
controversies  ;  which  sufficiently  proves  that,  in  this,  the  par- 
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ties  were  agreed.  Their  opinions  as  to  the  reasons  for  which 
Christ  descended  into  hell,  and  the  objects  to  be  answered  by 
it,  were,  it  is  true,  very  various.  Some  thought  that  he  went 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  just  to  a  higher  state  of  blessedness  ; 
and  others,  that  he  went  to  liberate  the  imprisoned  spirits  of 
the  damned  ;  misinterpreting  a  passage  in  St.  Peter.  These 
discussions  gave  rise  to  other  varieties  of  opinion  ;  but  the 
fact  itself  was  held  by  all,  however  interpreted.  "  There  is 
nothing,"  says  Bishop  Pearson,  in  his  Discourse  on  this  article, 
"  in  which  the  fathers  agree  more  than  in  this, — the  real 
descent  of  the  soul  of  Christ  unto  the  habitations  of  souls 
departed. "  He  adds  his  authorities,  beginning  with  Irenseus, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century  ;  and  he  might  have  gone 
higher. 

III.  But  we  have  better  authority  than  this  ;  even  that  of 
the  celebrated  passage  in  the  Psalms  quoted  and  explained  by 
St.  Peter  in  his  sermon  :  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
hell."  For,  as  the  same  learned  expositor  of  the  Creed  whom 
we  have  just  quoted  observes,  "  If  the  soul  of  Christ  were  not 
left  in  hell  at  his  resurrection,  then  his  soul  was  in  hell  before 
his  resurrection  ;  but  it  was  not  there  before  his  death  :  There 
fore  upon  or  after  his  death,  and  before  his  resurrection,  the 
soul  of  Christ  '  descended  into  hell.' " 

Having  gone  up  to  inspired  authority,  I  hope  that,  at  least, 
I  have  given  a  reason  to  those  who  refuse  to  respond  to  this 
article  in  the  Creed,  which  proves  that  their  scruple  as  to  the 
term  may  as  well  be  applied  to  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  apos 
tolic  symbol ;  and  that  this  part  of  St.  Peter's  sermon,  and 
Messiah's  prophetic  hope,  ought,  for  the  same  reason,  to  go 
unread.  The  sense  of  the  term  "  hell  "  will  now,  however, 
naturally  be  demanded.  "  Hades  "  is  the  reply  of  your  learned 
clerks ;  and,  as  they  advance  from  Greek  to  Hebrew,  by  and 
by  your  chapels  will  probably  resound  with  the  more  sonorous 
"  sheol."  What,  then,  is  "sheol,"  "hades,"  or  "  hell  ?" 

And,  first,  I  observe,  that  they  all  express,  when  taken  in 
their  large  and  ancient  sense,  precisely  the  same  thing, — the 
place  of  departed  souls,  unseen,  or  invisible,  and  that,  whether 
these  departed  souls  were  good  or  bad.  With  respect  to  the 
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Hebrew  term  "  sheol,"  the  learned  Vitringa  remarks,  on  the 
celebrated  passage  in  Isaiah, — which  Lowth  translates, 

"  Hades  (sheol)  from  beneath  is  moved,  because  of  thee,  to  meet  thee  at 

thy  coming ; 

He  rouseth  for  thee  the  mighty  dead,  all  the  great  chiefs  of  the  earth, 
(the  rephaim,  shades,  or  manes,}  " — 

"  That,  though  the  word  is  used  (though  very  rarely)  for  the 
grave  or  sepulchre,  it  cannot  be  so  taken  in  this  passage ;  that 
it  is  here  the  place  of  the  souls  of  men  released  from  the  body 
by  death  ;  and  that  this  entire  region  was  called,  by  the  Jews, 
'  sheol ;'  by  the  Greeks,  '  hades ;'  and  by  the  Latins,  '  inferi.' " 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  Dr.  Magee  has  given  us  a  strik 
ing  criticism,  which,  though  not  relevant  to  my  main  purpose, 
will  be  read  with  interest :  "  It  has  been  best  derived  from 
the  verb  b»ttf,  qucesivit,  postulavit,  indicating  its  insatiable 
craving.  At  the  same  time  I  confess,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
there  has  been  overlooked,  by  the  critics,  a  particular  accepta 
tion  of  the  word  ^>sttf,  which  would  more  adequately  convey 
the  true  character  and  nature  of  sheol.  The  verb  is  known 
not  only  to  signify  to  c  demand, '  or  '  crave,'  but  to  demand  or 
crave  as  a  loan  ;  and  therefore  implies,  that  what  is  sought  for 
is  to  be  rendered  back.  In  this  view  of  the  case  sheol  is  to 
be  understood,  not  simply  as  the  region  of  departed  spirits, 
but  as  the  region  which  is  to  form  their  temporary  residence, 
and  from  which  they  are,  at  some  future  time,  to  be  rendered 
up  ;  thus  indicating  an  intermediate  state  of  the  soul  between 
its  departure  from  this  world,  and  some  future  stage  of  its 
existence." 

If  the  Hebrew  sheol  was,  then,  the  common  receptacle  of 
departed  souls,  good  or  bad,  so  was  the  Greek  hades.  Thus 
Homer,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  makes  Ulysses 
meet  there  many  of  his  deceased  acquaintance,  both  virtuous 
and  wicked ;  and  ^Eneas,  in  his  descent,  sees  not  only  the 
wicked  in  a  state  of  torment,  but  the  most  illustrious  and 
excellent  of  different  ages  : 

Pulcherrima  proles, 

Magnanimi  heroes  nati  melioribus  annis. 
U 
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The  same  notion  was  conveyed  by  the  English  term  "  hell  ; " 
which,  as  Lord  King,  in  his  Critical  History  of  the  Creed, 
observes,  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  hil,  which  signifies 
to  "  hide  ;  "  or  from  the  participle  thereof,  hilled,  "  hidden,"  or 
"  covered  ;"  and  so  exactly  answers  to  the  Greek  hades,  an 
"  unseen  "  or  "  hidden  place."  To  this  I  may  add,  that,  in 
the  Edda,  the  record  of  our  pagan  northern  mythology,  we 
have  a  personified  Hela,  or  "  death  ; "  and  that  the  invisible 
regions  of  our  Gothic  ancestors  answered,  though  under  ruder 
forms,  aiwl  wilder  creations  of  the  fancy,  to  the  classical 
"  hades,"  both  being,  probably,  borrowed  from  the  "  sheol " 
of  the  Jews.  But, 

2.  Though  these  words  stand  for  the  common  receptacle 
of  departed  souls,  yet  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted,  that  this 
common  abode  had  its  two  distinct  regions, — of  felicity  and 
of  torture  ;  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  were  in  joy  and 
felicity,  and  that  the  wicked  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  wretch 
edness.  Windet  tells  us  that  the  Rabbins  assert  that  sheol 
contains  paradise  and gehenna,  or  "hell  :"  Tarn  par adisum 
quam  gehennam  in  sheol  contineri  cerium,  est.  Thus,  also, 
the  Greeks  fixed  their  Tartarus  in  hades.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  refer  either  to  Rabbinical  or  mythological  representations ; 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  the  division  of 
the  place  of  the  dead  into  two  distinct  regions,  of  felicity  and 
misery,  is  express  :  "  Hell"  (sheol)  "is  naked  before  him  ; 
and  destruction  hath  no  covering."  (Job.  xxvi.  6.)  The  word 
rendered  "destruction"  (pi^N)  means  the  place  of  perdition, 
interitus  seu  perditionis  locus. — CASTELL.  We  have  here, 
then,  the  place  of  departed  souls  under  its  general  name 
"  sheol."  Invisible  to  mortal  eye,  it  is  yet  naked  before  the 
eye  of  God,  and  that  to  its  greatest  depths,  to  that  lowest  and 
most  engulfed  part  into  which  evil  angels  were  cast  down,  and 
into  which  the  wicked  are  banished :  "  The  place  of  destruc 
tion  hath  no  covering."  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  the  root 
of  this  word  signifies  to  be  "  lost,"  to  "  perish  ;"  and  the  noun 
formed  from  it  is,  therefore,  the  most  appropriate  appellative 
of  the  place  of  those  who,  having  passed  through  the  only 
state  of  trial  on  earth,  are  now  lost  for  ever.  The  Targum 
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paraphrases  this  place,  "  the  house  of  perdition.'1  A  similar 
passage  occurs  in  Prov.  xv.  11  :  "  Hell  and  destruction  are 
before  the  Lord ;  how  much  more  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men  ?"  where  no  sense  can  be  made  of  the  word  "  destruc 
tion,"  except  it  be  taken  as  above  :  "  Sheol  and  the  place  of 
destruction  are  before  the  Lord."  In  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  12, 
Bishop  Horsley  more  elegantly  translates  it,  "  the  seats  of 
destruction."  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  our  Lord  adopts 
the  Jewish  terms  for  the  two  distinct  regions  of  sheol,  or 
hades, — "  gehenna"  for  the  place  of  punishment,  and  "  para 
dise  "  for  the  place  of  felicity;  and  that  his  account  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus  is  constructed  upon  the  same  view. 
Lazarus  is  in  Abraham's  bosom,  that  is,  in  the  society  of  the 
departed  holy  and  blessed  saints  ;  the  rich  man  in  a  place  of 
torment,  lifting  up  his  eyes  ;  Abraham  a  great  way  off,  and 
an  impassable  gulf  between. 

3.  This  distinction  of  sheol,  or  hades,  into  two  distinct 
regions,  being  made  out,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  our  Lord  did  enter,  at  least,  into  one 
of  them.  To  prove  this,  I  need  only  quote  his  words  to  the 
thief  upon  the  cross  :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  He  spoke  in  language  familiar 
to  a  Jew,  and,  therefore,  such  as  would  convey  clear  and  satis 
factory  information  to  this  accepted  penitent.  It  was  as  much 
as  to  tell  him,  that  he  should  accompany  him  to  Abraham's 
bosom,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  society  of  the  faithful  in 
heaven  ;  for  our  Lord  gives  this  sense  to  the  phrase  when  he 
speaks  of  "  many  coming  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
and  sitting  down  with  Abraham  in  the  kingdom  of  God,"  as 
we  have  it,  according  to  our  customs ;  but  xai  avaxAi0>j<rovTai 
/x=r«  AfyaajEt,  discumbent  cum  Abrahamo,  means,  "  shall 
recline,"  or  "lie  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,"  at  the  feast. 
Into  this  part  of  sheol,  or  hades,  thrs  paradise,  this  region 
where  the  departed  righteous  of  all  ages— at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful — were  collected,  the 
disembodied  spirit  of  our  Lord— in  personal  union  with  the 
divine  nature — entered. 

Now,  Sir,  provided  any  person  go  no  farther  with  me  in  my 
u  2 
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views  on  this  subject  than  to  this  point,  I  shall  not  quarrel 
with  him  ;  and  I  think  that  there  is  a  good  reason  why  even 
this  may  be  called  a  descent  into  hell,  as  it  unquestionably 
lias  been  by  many  in  former  ages,  and  is  by  many  still,   who 
do  not  think  that  our  Lord  went  into  that  region  of  hades,  to 
which,  in  the  modern   use   of  the   term,  the  word  "  hell"  is 
restrained.     I  shall  not  here  urge  that,  in  a  philosophic  sense, 
"  descent11  is  just  as  proper  a  term  as  "  ascent ;"  and  that  we 
speak  even  popularly  of  the  "  depth"  of  heaven.    I  rest  nothing 
on  this  ;  but  as  all  who  know  any  thing  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  will  recollect,  that    they  placed  their  hades 
within,  or,  as  they  would  say,  below,  the  earth  ;  so  that  circum 
stance  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  a  common  mode 
of  expression  on  such  subjects,  which,  as  it  signified  little,  was 
adopted  by  the  early  churches  which  used  the  Greek  language. 
The  going  of  Christ  into  hades,  might  be  called  "  a  descent"  for 
a  stronger  reason.    It  was  a  general  opinion,  at  an  early  period, 
that  the  souls  of  saints  were  not  in  that  heaven  to  which  they 
will  be  exalted  after  the  general  resurrection ;  and  that,  in 
comparison  of  that  highest  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the 
place  they  inhabited  in  the  intermediate  time,  though  a  place 
of  felicity,  was  low  and  inferior.     Another  opinion,  also,  had 
great  currency,  namely,  that  Christ  visited  this  comparatively 
low  and  inferior  hades,  in  which  the  souls  of  the  faithful  who 
had  died  before  his  advent  were  kept ;  and  that  they  were,  at 
his  ascension,  exalted  with  him  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  to 
which,  also,  all  who  now  die  in   the  faith  are,  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  conducted ;    for,   when  they  are   "  absent  from  the 
body,"  it  is  certain  they  shall  be  "present  with  the  Lord." 
I  own,  Sir,  that  after  all   I  have  read  against  this  opinion,  it 
appears  to  me  a  very  noble  one ;  much  incidental  evidence,  at 
least,  I  think,  might  be  collected  from  the  Scriptures  in  its 
favour  ;   and  I  recollect  nothing  against  it.     However,  I  lay 
no   stress  upon  it.     Whether  this  was  one  of  the  honours 
of  Christ's  ascension,  or  not,  is  in  no  wise  material.     The  true 
reason   why  an    entrance    into   the    invisible    world,    by   any 
departed  spirit,  was  expressed  by  descent,  or  any  word  con 
veying  a  similar    notion,    as,   "  going  down,"   Sic.,    will,   1 
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conceive,  be  found  in  tlie  Old  Testament.  "  Sheol,"  some 
times,  though,  as  Vitringa  observes,  but  rarely,  signifies  the 
grave.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  representations 
of  sheol  are  frequently  taken  from  the  Jewish  and  eastern 
modes  of  burial  in  caverns  of  the  earth,  where  the  dead  were 
laid  in  cells,  "  in  the  sides  of  the  pit,"  in  obscure  galleries  and 
lengthened  aisles.  Of  this  kind  were  the  vaults  or  sepulchres 
of  Kings,  of  opulent  families,  and  sometimes  of  towns.  These 
were  the  mansions  which  furnished  the  Prophets  and  poets 
of  the  Hebrews  with  their  figures  and  allusions ;  an  eminent 
instance  of  which  we  see  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah 
before  mentioned.  "  In  like  manner,  as  Homer,  in  his 
Odyssey,  sends  the  souls  of  the  slaughtered  warriors  to  hades, 
where  they  meet  with  the  manes  of  Achilles,  Agamemnon,  and 
other  heroes  ;  so  the  Hebrew  poet,  in  this  passage  of  inimitable 
grandeur,  describes  the  King  of  Babylon,  when  slain  and 
brought  to  the  grave,  as  entering  sheol,  and  there  meeting  the 
rephaim,  or  manes  of  the  dead,  who  had  descended  thither 
before  him,  and  who  are  poetically  represented  as  arising  from 
their  seats  at  his  approach."*  Nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  that  he  pursues  the  spirit  of  the  fallen  Monarch  into 
another  state  of  being,  and  that  all  the  images  are  taken  from 
the  sepulchre : — 

"  He  maketh  to  rise  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  Kings  of  the  nations  ; 
All  of  them  shall  accost  thee,  and  shall  say  unto  thee, 
Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou  made  like  unto  us  ? 
Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave  ?  the  sound  of  thy  sprightly 

instruments  ? 

Is  the  vermin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earth-worm  thy  covering  ?  "  &c. 

LOWTH'S  Translation. 

We  have  the  Kings  of  the  earth  in  their  respective  sepulchral 
chambers,  the  silence,  the  powerless  condition,  and  the  very 
vermin,  of  the  grave,  in  this  deep -toned  and  overawing  descrip 
tion  of  the  living  sheol.  This  association  of  sepulchral  images 
with  the  separate  state,  passed  from  the  Prophets  into  the 
common  language  of  the  people  ;  and  easily  accounts  for  the 
entrance  of  departed  men  into  the  invisible  world,  though  they 

•  Dr.  Magee. 
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should  be  saints,  being  called  a  "  going  down,"  or  a  "  descent." 
The  subterraneous  grave  was,  to  all,  the  gate,  so  to  speak, 
of  this  region,  whether  it  led  to  glory  or  to  eternal  gloom. 
He,  therefore,  who  carries  his  faith  no  farther  than  the  entrance 
of  the  disembodied  spirit  of  our  Lord  into  that  region  of  sheol, 
or  hades,  where  the  souls  of  the  faithful  of  the  Old  Testament 
church  were  in  felicity,  may  properly  enough  use  the  phrase, 
"  He  descended  into  hell." 

What  I  have  said  will  show  the  propriety  of  the  term 
"  descent ;"  and  though  the  word  "  hell"  is  now  of  restricted 
meaning,  the  proper  place  to  explain  it  is  the  pulpit,  unless 
we  allow  it  to  be  right,  not  only  in  reading  prayers,  but  in 
reading  the  Scriptures  too,  that  every  obsolete  word  in  the 
translation  should  be  changed  for  a  modern  one,  and  that  every 
word  which  has  narrowed  its  signification,  by  time,  should  be 
left  out  in  silence,  or  substituted  by  Greek,  or  what  some 
might  consider  better  English.  In  that  case,  none  would  have 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  new  translations  ! 

But  though,  Sir,  I  have  said,  that  I  censure  no  man  for  not 
attaching  a  more  extensive  sense  to  this  article  of  his  creed, 
than  that  just  given,  I  must  be  allowed  to  avow  my  own 
opinion  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  another  view,  not  con 
tradictory  of  the  former,  but  additional  to  it.  That  must  be 
held  ;  or  we  deny  that  our  Lord  underwent  death  in  all  the 
essential  circumstances  by  which  human  beings  are  affected 
by  it,  as  well  as  violently  contradict  the  plainest  declarations 
of  holy  writ :  This,  too,  I  think,  must  be  held,  if  we  admit  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  full  extent. 

My  position  is,  that,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase,  and 
taking  the  term  in  its  most  restricted  sense,  our  Lord  "  de 
scended  into  hell." 

This,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  he 
went  there  for  the  enduring  of  any  punishment ;  or,  as  Calvin 
and  others  have  fancied,  for  the  completion  of  his  sufferings, 
and  in  order  that  he  might  undergo  both  that  first  and  second 
death  which  was  due  to  the  wicked.*  This  is  sufficiently  dis- 

*  Si  Christus  ad  inferos  descendisse  dicitur,  nihil  mirum  est,  cum  earn  mortem 
perlulerit,  quce  sceleribus  ab  irato  Deo  infligitur." — CALVIN.  Instit. 
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proved  by  his  own  words  in  the  act  of  giving  up  the  ghost, — 
"  It  is  finished." 

Nor  is  his  descent  into  the  place  of  spirits  in  perdition  con 
tradicted  by  his  going  into  paradise.  There  he  immediately 
went,  on  the  very  day  of  his  death  :  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise."  His  visit  was,  at  least,  first  to  the  souls 
of  saints  departed.  And  since,  by  his  very  presence  among 
them,  he  testified  that  the  sacrifice  of  their  redemption  had 
been  actually  offered,  and  that  the  faith  in  which  they  had 
died  was  thus  justified  and  rewarded,  that  day  must  be  con 
ceived  to  have  been  to  them  a  day  of  unutterable  joy  ;  and  the 
first  reward  of  his  sufferings  was  probably  to  receive  the  grate 
ful  homage  of  those  innumerable  and  holy  spirits,  even  in  his 
intermediate  state  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  But 
all  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  manifestation  of  himself 
in  the  lower  region  of  hades,  in  hell  proper,  between  his  death 
and  resurrection.  The  reason  of  such  an  act  is  not  recondite. 
Bishop  Pearson  brings,  I  think,  his  very  learned  and  able  dis 
cussion  on  this  clause  of  the  Creed  to  rather  an  impotent  con 
clusion,  when  he  states  the  reasons  to  be,  1.  "  That  he  might 
fully  satisfy  the  law  of  death,"  which  would  have  been  as  fully 
satisfied  by  his  entrance  merely  into  paradise,  like  the  spirits 
of  the  just.  2.  "  That  he  might  give  to  all  who  believe  in 
him  a  security  that  they  should  never  come  into  that  place 
of  torment ;"  but  betwixt  the  act  of  his  appearing  there,  and 
such  an  effect,  I  profess  myself  totally  unable  to  discover  any 
kind  of  connexion.  To  me,  the  opinion  against  which  this 
learned  Prelate  has  made  some  objections,  though  he  acknow 
ledges  it  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  many  ancient  fathers, 
as  well  as  of  modern  Divines,  appears  the  true  one,  "  that  the 
end  for  which  our  Saviour  descended  into  hell,  was  to  triumph 
over  Satan  and  all  the  powers  below,  within  their  own 
dominions."  Whoever  takes  the  trouble  closely  to  examine 
the  objections  of  Bishop  Pearson,  will,  I  think,  find  them 
either  so  trifling  or  irrelevant,  as  to  be  confirmed  in  this 
opinion ;  and  the  more  so,  since  he  has  offered  so  many 
cogent  reasons  why  we  must  conclude  in  favour  of  Chrises 
literal  descent  into  the  regions  of  evil  spirits  and  lost  souls, 
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and  yet  has  concluded  the  whole  with  a  theory  of  his  own,  to 
favour  which  no  scripture  at  all  is  adduced.  The  other  view 
— that  our  Lord  descended  into  those  regions  to  display  his 
power  and  glory,  to  proclaim  his  sovereignty,  to  confound  the 
spirits  of  darkness  by  his  appearance  there,  and  formally  to 
take  possession  of  hell  as  a  part  of  his  universal  domain,  the 
prison  of  his  present  and  future  enemies — has  not  only  an 
obvious  reason,  but  has  the  support  of  a  very  natural,  and,  I 
think,  the  only  just  interpretation  of  two  passages  of  Scripture, 
with  which  I  shall  conclude. 

"  Now  that  he  ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended 
first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth."  (Ephes.  iv.  9.)  I 
know  that  I  have  here  against  me  the  authority  of  many  com 
mentators,  who  interpret  these  "lower  parts  of  the  earth'*'1  to 
mean  either  this  world,  or  the  grave  ;  but  when  the  connexion 
of  this  text  with  the  quotation  from  the  Psalms,  made  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  verse  preceding,  "  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high, 
thou  hast  led  captivity  captive,""  &c.,  is  considered,  I  think  it 
much  more  reasonable  to  interpret  it  of  Chrises  descent  into 
hell,  to  show  his  power  over  evil  spirits,  and  to  give  an  earnest 
of  the  final  captivity  of  those  who  had  led  others  captive  at 
their  will.  And,  to  set  authority  against  authority,  I  may 
here  adduce  the  observations  of  Bishop  Horsley  :  "  '  The  lower 
parts  of  the  earth'  is  a  periphrasis  for  c  heir  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  word,  as  the  miserable  mansion  of  departed  spirits. 
The  phrase  is  so  equivalent  to  the  word  '  hell,'  that  we  find  it 
used  instead  of  that  word  in  some  of  the  Greek  copies  of  the 
Creed  in  this  very  article."  Another  passage,  equally  decisive, 
is,  "  And  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a 
show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it."  (Col.  ii. 
15.)  The  observation  of  Macknight  on  this  passage  is  impor 
tant  and  just.  "  The  evil  angels,  by  exciting  the  Jews  to 
crucify  Christ,  thought  they  had  put  an  end  to  his  pretensions. 
But  by  his  death  he  spoiled  them  of  their  usurped  dominion  ; 
he  triumphed  over  them  by  his  cross."  In  this  interpretation 
most  commentators  agree  ;  but  when  they  speak  of  the  time 
of  this  triumph,  they  usually  refer  us  to  the  public  overthrow 
of  heathen  idolatry.  This  was,  it  is  true,  an  open  triumphing 
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over  evil  spirits ;  but  the  Apostle  speaks  of  a  past  event,  not 
of  a  future  ;  of  something  in  immediate  consequence  upon  the 
death  of  our  Lord.  Now,  no  event  took  place  on  earth,  or  in 
the  sight  of  man,  immediately  consequent  upon  the  death 
of  Christ,  to  which  the  words  can  be  applied.  When  or  where, 
on  earth  and  in  the  sight  of  men,  did  our  Lord  "  make  a  show*" 
of  these  ruling  evil  spirits  a  openly  ?" — alluding  to  a  public 
triumph,  and  the  leading  of  captives  in  procession ;  for  the 
verb  used  signifies  to  make  a  public  show  or  spectacle.  This 
cannot  be  answered  ;  and  the  passage,  so  similar  to  that  in  the 
Ephesians  just  quoted,  can  only  be  fairly  interpreted  in  con 
nexion  with  the  prophecy,  "  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou 
hast  led  captivity  captive."  To  do  this,  our  Lord  must  first 
descend  into  "  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,"  which,  according 
to  the  Greek  idiom,  is  into  hades.  There  he  found  these 
wicked  and  seducing  spirits  ;  and  there  "  openly,"  in  the 
presence  of  the  disembodied  faithful,  and  of  adoring  angels,  he 
displayed  that  power  over  them,  which  he  had  obtained  by  his 
cross. 

I  would  have  examined  a  passage  (Rev.  i.  18)  usually 
adduced  in  this  argument,  and  which  I  think  might  be  shown 
to  depend  very  much  for  its  proper  interpretation  upon  this 
idea,  had  I  not  trespassed  too  greatly  upon  your  limits.  This 
consideration  precludes  every  other  remark ;  but  that  I  am 

Yours,  &c., 

LONDON,  December,  1823.  W . 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  IVesleyan-Mdhodist  Magazine. 


LONDON,  Jan.  3th,  1824. 
DEAR  SIR, 

THE  length  of  my  last  communication,  inserted  in  your 
number  for  January,  (page  24,)  prevented  me  from  examining, 
as  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  the  direct  evidence  afforded 
by  the  two  texts  in  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  which  I  then 
quoted,  in  favour  of  our  Lord's  descent  into  hell,  in  the  com 
mon  acceptation  of  that  word.  Some  friends  have  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  the  bearing  of  those  important  passages  upon 
that  point  more  fully  developed ;  and,  if  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  following  more  extended  consideration  of  them  will 
afford  a  profit  to  your  readers,  equal  to  the  space  which  it  may 
occupy  of  your  very  valuable  pages,  they  are  at  your  service. 

It  was,  I  hope,  successfully  established  in  my  former  com 
munication,  that  were  it  only  to  be  allowed,  that  the  disem 
bodied  spirit  of  our  Lord  entered  into  that  region  of  hades 
where  the  souls  of  the  righteous  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
"  in  joy  and  felicity,11  the  modes  of  expression  customary 
among  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks,  and  which  were  assumed 
into  the  theological  language  of  the  primitive  church,  would 
warrant  the  use  of  the  phrase,  "  He  descended  into  hell ;"  so 
that  it  is  but  a  trifling  practice  to  quarrel  with  our  established 
forms  of  speech,  and  long-recognised  formularies.  On  this 
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ground,  therefore,  as  well  as  out  of  respect  to  antiquity,-  I 
hold  every  person  bound,  who  believes  that  our  Lord's  soul 
and  body  did  undergo  a  separation,  and  that  the  former  was 
gathered  to  the  righteous  dead,  to  pronounce  this  clause  in 
the  Creed  as  it  there  stands.  But  I  go  farther,  and  think 
that,  not  by  authority  only,  but  by  the  decisive  testimony  of 
Scripture,  that  clause  is  confirmed  in  its  larger  sense  ;  and 
that  the  spirit  of  our  Lord,  during  some  part  of  the  poriod 
which  elapsed  betwixt  his  death  and  resurrection,  appeared  in 
that  part  of  hades  which  is  appropriated  to  the  confinement 
and  punishment  of  wicked  spirits ;  not,  indeed,  to  suffer,  but 
to  triumph,  and  "  make  a  show  of  them  openly." 

In  support  of  this,  I  shall  more  at  large  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  two  passages  slightly  noticed  in  my  last. 
The  first  is,  "  Wherefore  he  saith,  When  he  ascended  up  on 
high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  Now 
that  he  ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended  first 
into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ?  He  that  descended  is  the 
same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he 
might  fill  all  things."  (Eph.  iv.  8—10.)  The  second  is, 
"  And  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a 
show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it."  (Col. 
ii.  15.) 

As  the  first  of  these  passages  commences  with  a  quotation 
from  the  sixty-eighth  psalm,  it  would  be  a  very  faulty  criticism 
which  should  attempt  to  explain  it  without  reference  to  the 
quotation  as  it  stands  in  its  proper  context,  in  the  recollection 
of  which  the  Apostle  wrote,  and  which  impresses  its  imagery 
upon  his  phrase,  and  pours  its  mighty  thoughts  into  the  argu 
ment  which  he  suspends  upon  it.  Whether  the  quotation 
from  the  psalm  be  a  direct  prophecy  of  Christ,  or  used  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  way  of  accommodation,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
makes  no  difference  in  this  respect.  I  believe  the  former ; 
and  think  that  the  whole  theory  of  accommodation  is  both 
false  in  criticism,  and  injurious  in  its  tendency.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  that  point.  It  is  a  subject  of  investiga 
tion,  in  which,  however,  I  hope  the  critical  department  of  your 
Magazine  will  at  some  time  be  employed.  But  if  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  psalm  were  only  accommodated  to  express  the 
Apostle's  views,  it  is  by  referring  to  the  psalm  itself,  that  we 
shall  certainly  discover  those  connecting  analogies  and  trains 
of  thought,  which  made  the  language  and  imagery  of  that 
composition  so  fit  and  accommodate  to  the  writer's  purpose. 

The  majority  of  commentators  consider  the  psalm,  from 
which  the  Apostle  cites,  to  have  been  composed  on  the  solemn 
and  joyful  occasion  of  the  removal,  by  David,  of  the  ark  of 
God,  which  had  had  no  settled  place,  to  mount  Sion  ;  there 
to  be  placed  in  a  permanent  temple,  in  order  that  all  the  ordi 
nances  of  the  national  religion  might  be  regularly  and  system 
atically  performed  according  to  the  law.  This  was,  therefore, 
a  great  national  event,  and,  as  we  see  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Samuel  and  in  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  attended  with 
great  pomp.  In  this  psalm,  as  in  almost  every  other  solemn 
act  of  national  praise  throughout  the  Jewish  history,  we  find 
references  made  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  wonders 
of  the  wilderness,  and  the  displays  of  glory  on  Mount  Sinai. 
Two  ascensions  of  the  visible  glory  and  presence  of  God  seem 
to  be  marked  in  the  psalm ;  one,  when  that  presence,  after 
having,  in  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  and  a  pillar,  wrought  its 
wonders  in  Egypt,  and  conducted  the  early  marches  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  went  up  to  Mount  Sinai,  where 
the  law  was  given,  and  the  people  taken  into  covenant ;  the 
other,  when  the  glory  of  God,  attached  to  the  ark  within  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  and  which  had  been  removed  from 
place  to  place,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  carried  with  them  to 
their  wars,  ascended  to  Mount  Sion,  which  the  Lord  from  that 
time  "  desired  for  his  habitation,"  and  where  he  received 
stated  worship,  and  dispensed  his  benedictions.  I  shall  not 
enter,  Sir,  into  a  defence  of  Old  Testament  types.  Most 
of  your  readers  and  myself  are,  I  doubt  not,  agreed  on  this 
subject ;  and  though  we  should  allow  that  imagination  has,  in 
their  interpretation,  often  taken  the  place  of  sobriety,  yet  we 
have  abundant  authority  from  Scripture  to  consider  the  exodus 
from  Egypt,  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  the  giving  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  the  promised  rest  of  Canaan,  God's  resi 
dence  on  Sion,  and  other  circumstances,  as  types  of  New 
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Testament  transactions,  symbols  of  its  doctrines,  and  adum 
brations  of  its  facts.  Thus  the  Apostle  manifestly  considered 
the  ascent  of  the  ark  to  Sion,  as  a  type  of  the  ascension  of 
Christ ;  and  both  as  a  Jew,  and  as  a  believer  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  this  would  fall  in  so  exactly  with  the  current  of  all 
his  opinions,  that  he  could  do  no  less.  As  a  Jew,  he  believed 
with  his  countrymen  that  the  visible  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament  was  to  be  the  future  Messiah  ;  as  a  Christian,  he 
believed  Jesus  to  be  that  Messiah  ;  and,  therefore,  concluded 
that  both  the  ascents  of  the  visible  Jehovah,  mentioned  in  the 
psalm,  were  ascents  of  Christ,  and  prophetic  of  his  ascension 
"  far  above  all  heavens,"  after  his  promised  incarnation.  He 
believed  that  when  the  visible  glory  of  Jehovah,  for  a  time 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  in  the  wilderness,  ascended  to  Mount 
Sinai,  and  there  displayed  itself  with  unutterable  majesty  and 
glory  amongst  the  "  twenty  thousand  chariots  of  God,  even 
thousands  of  angels  ;"  and  when,  after  the  ark,  with  its  accom 
panying  glory,  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  comparative 
obscurity,  and  had  had  no  settled  residence,  it  was  placed  with 
pomp  and  adoration  on  Mount  Sion,  where  also  were  the 
"  twenty  thousand  chariots  of  God,  even  thousands  of  angels ;" 
"  the  Lord  being  among  them  as  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place ;" 
and  public  proclamation  of  his  honours  and  his  claims  being 
made  from  this  eminence,  to  which  all  the  tribes  were  called 
to  repair,  and  to  pay  their  worship  to  him ; — in  both  instances 
illustrious  types  were  displayed  of  the  glorification  of  Christ, 
and  his  eternal  elevation  to  be  the  object  of  the  adorations 
of  men  and  angels. 

This  reference  to  the  psalm  in  question  will  enable  us  also 
to  account  for  the  military  ideas  which  are  crowded  both  into 
the  passage  in  Ephesians,  and  that  in  Colossians.  In  the 
former,  the  Apostle,  using  the  phrase  of  the  psalm,  speaks  of 
Christ  "  leading  captivity  captive ;"  in  the  latter,  of  his 
"  spoiling  principalities  and  powers,"  and  "  making  a  show 
of  them  openly."  Leading  captivity  captive,  clearly  means, 
by  a  common  but  spirited  figure,  either  taking  captive  those 
who  held  others  in  captivity ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  breaking  their  power,  reducing  them  into  subjection, 
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and  setting  the  oppressed  free.  Captivam  duxit  captivita- 
tem,  vel,  1.  Active,  eos  qui  captivos  tenebant  homines,  vel 
hostes  suos,  et  imprimis  cacodcemones,  quos  veluti  captivos 
abduxit,  et  de  Us  triumphavit ;  mortem,  Satanam,  et 
peccatum;  vel,  2.  Passive,  id  est,  eos  qui  captivi  tene- 
bantur  a  diabolo,  quos  Christus  liberavit*  Captivorum 
multitudinem.^  The  belligerent  character  of  the  second 
passage  is  marked  with  equal  strength  :  "  And  having  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers,"  &c.  A7rex5uo/xa/,  taken  actively, 
signifies,  "  to  strip  off  the  arms  of  a  vanquished  enemy  ;"  and 
here  means  "  to  overcome,"  and  "  to  deprive  of  power,"  the 
"principalities  and  powers"  spoken  of;  by  whom  can  be 
meant  none  other  than  evil  spirits,  the  same  "  principalities 
and  powers"  which,  in  Ephesians  vi.  12,  he  ranks  among  our 
spiritual  enemies,  and  distinguishes  from  human  opponents, 
by  calling  the  latter,  "  flesh  and  blood."  These  evil  spirits 
he  not  only  vanquished  and  spoiled,  but  he  "  made  a  show 
of  them  openly;  triumphing  over  them  in"  or  by  "  it,"  his 
cross.  The  military  figure  is  here  continued,  with  additional 
circumstances.  The  action  is  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Christ ;  for  he  triumphed  over  them  by  his  cross,  his  sacrificial 
death.  The  triumph  is  mentioned  in  allusion  to  the  Roman 
triumphs.  "  He  made  a  show  of  them  ;"  he  made  them  a 
public  spectacle,  "  as  the  Romans  did  when  they  exposed 
their  captives,  and  the  spoil  of  their  conquered  enemies,  to 
public  view  in  their  triumphal  processions."!  Triumphum 
ago,  ex  more  triumphandi  veterum  Romanorum  et  Grce- 
corum,  quo  hostes  devictos  per  plateas  circumducere  et 
civibus  ostendere  solebant.§  And  though  this  publicity  is 
expressed  in  the  word  Sejy^a-n^o,  the  Apostle  adds,  sv 
Trappya-ioi,  "  openly,"  in  opposition  to  privacy  and  con 
cealment. 

These  military  ideas  were  all  suggested  by  the  types  of  the 
ascension  of  Christ  which  the  Apostle  finds  in  the  sixty-eighth 
psalm.  The  visible  Jehovah,  before  he  ascended  to  Mount 
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§  Schleusner,  sub  voce. 
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Sinai,  and  there  displayed  his  glory,  had  overthrown  the 
Egyptians,  made  a  public  spectacle  of  their  defeat  and  punish 
ment,  and  delivered  his  people.  In  like  manner,  just  before 
the  ark  with  its  glory,  the  presence  of  God,  ascended  to  Mount 
Sion,  amidst  the  pomp  of  the  procession  instituted  on  that 
occasion,  David  had  obtained  two  signal  victories  over  the 
ancient  enemies  of  Israel,  the  Philistines,  by  which  his  throne 
was  established.  From  the  history  of  these  transactions,  in 
2  Samuel  v.,  it  would  appear,  by  David's  inquiring  of  the 
Lord,  that  the  ark  was  with  the  army ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
in  an  eminent  sense  the  battle  on  both  these  occasions  was 
"  the  Lord's,"  his  power  being  specially  put  forth  to  discomfit 
the  Philistines,  and  to  lead  on  David  to  victory.  Here  was 
another  instance  of  conflict  and  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord,  immediately  before  he  ascended  to  his  place  in  Sion, — 
another  instance  in  which  he  triumphed  over  his  enemies 
openly,  and  led  captivity  captive.  These  were  the  ideas  of 
which  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  was  full,  when  he  quoted  from 
this  psalm.  He  could  not  use  the  expression,  "  Thou  hast  led 
captivity  captive,"  in  the  quotation,  without  attaching  some 
sufficient  meaning  to  it ;  and  the  meaning  was  furnished  by 
the  history.  Before  the  ascent  of  the  visible  Jehovah  to 
Mount  Sion,  with  the  ark,  he  had  been  in  the  very  camp  of 
the  enemy,  had  routed  their  forces  by  a  special  interposition, 
and  put  them  to  an  open  shame,  triumphing  over  them  ;  and 
before  he  ascended  to  Mount  Sinai,  he  had  openly  triumphed 
over  the  Egyptians. 

From  these  premises  then,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  con 
clude,  that  the  words  of  the  psalm,  whether  used  in  accommo 
dation,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  more  reverently  understood, 
directly  prophetic,  express  both  in  themselves,  and  by  the 
facts  of  the  history  to  which  allusion  is  made,  the  cir 
cumstances  of  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  ;  or  rather,  that  they 
explain  what  followed  his  death,  and  terminated  in  that  ascen 
sion.  Before  he  could  triumph,  he  must  endure  the  cross,  he 
must  die  ;  after  his  death,  his  triumph  commenced  ;  and  when 
he  ascended,  he  had  already  led  captivity  captive,  he  had 
already  made  a  show  of  his  enemies  openly  ;  and  the  work 
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being  done,  lie  ascends  to  heaven,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
saints  and  angels. 

Now,  Sir,  I  again  ask  where  we  find  any  thing  in  the  his 
tory  of  Christ  to  answer  to  this  most  distinct  and  explicit 
representation.     Not   before  he  gave  up  the  ghost ;    for  that 
was  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness, — their  hour  of  triumph, 
his  hour  of  suffering  :  Not,  as  I  showed  in  my  last,   in  the 
future  overthrow  of  heathen  idolatry  ;  for  the  triumph  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Colossians  as  past,  and,  in  the  Ephesians,  is  fixed 
before   his   ascension.      The  scene  of  triumph    is    also  laid 
among  evil  spirits,  "principalities  and  powers;1'  and  the  types 
recorded  in  the  Psalms  show  that  scene  to  have  been  the  very 
camp  of  the  enemy.     Nothing,  therefore,   answering  to  the 
Apostle's  representation,  could  take  place  during  the  forty  days 
of  our  Lord's  continuance  upon  earth  from  his  resurrection  to 
his  ascension  ;  and  we  are  reduced,  then,  to  the  only  remain 
ing  period,  that  which  intervenes  between  his  death  and  his 
resurrection,  the  time  when  he  was  in  the  state  of  the  dead. 
The  whole  description  of  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  overthrow, 
deposition,  and  spoiling  of  enemies ;  manifestations  of  power 
and  terrible  majesty  made  openly,  not  in  secret ;  of  something 
done  in  power,  and  not  virtually  ;  and  that  before  his  ascen 
sion,  when  he  returned  as  victor  with  his  spoils.     This  could 
not  take  place  in  that  region  of  the  separate  state  where  the 
faithful  of  former  ages  were  collected.     And  as  we  are  bound 
to  the  time  by  the  foregoing  circumstances,  so  by  this  we  are 
bound  to  the  place,  and  can  find  no  scene  for  these  transac 
tions  but  the  region  where  wicked  spirits  are  held  in  chains 
of  darkness.     What  mercy  to  us,  besides  displays  of  glorious 
and  conquering  majesty  to  them,  was  implied  in  this  awfully- 
sublime  transaction,  has  not  been  clearly  revealed  ;  but  of  this 
we  are  assured,  that  the  dominion  was  taken  away  from  Satan, 
and  many  new  restraints  were  probably  then  placed  upon  evil 
spirits,  the  enemies  of  the  redeemed  race  of  men. 

Without  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  the  pas 
sages  I  have  quoted  are  inexplicable  in  any  consistent  sense  ; 
and,  on  that  account,  I  consider  them  as  most  satisfactory 
proofs  of  that  doctrine.  Those  who  deny  it  can  show  no  open, 
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public  triumph  of  Christ  over  these  "  principalities  and  pow 
ers,  "previous  to  his  ascension  ;  and  leave,  therefore,  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  in  the  two  texts  quoted,  without  any  meaning. 
I  am  content  to  rest  the  proof  on  the  preceding  observations  : 
But  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  latter  part  of  the  passage 
quoted  from  Ephesians  ;  which,  nevertheless,  affords,  in  my 
judgment,  much  confirmatory  testimony. 

The  Apostle,  having  stated  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  in 
the  words  taken  from  Psalm  Ixviii.,  argues  that  his  ascent 
implies  a  descent  "  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth." 
They  who  deny  the  descent  into  hell  tell  us,  that  "  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth"  signify  the  womb  of  the  virgin  ;  or,  simply, 
this  globe  ;  neither  of  which  is  a  very  natural  exposition. 
Nor  is  it  much  improved  by  interpreting  the  phrase  merely 
and  solely  of  the  grave  ;  for  though  it  is  used  in  Scripture  for 
the  grave,  it  is  never,  I  think,  used  for  the  grave  only,  but 
implies  the  whole  state  of  the  dead,  both  as  to  body  and  soul. 
I  gave,  in  my  last,  Bishop  Horsley's  view  of  this  clause, 
namely,  that  it  is,  in  the  Greek  language,  a  periphrasis  for  the 
invisible  mansion  of  departed  spirits,  and  must  have  been  so 
understood  by  the  Greek  converts  at  Ephesus.  This  opinion 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  best  of  all  critical  arguments, — 
the  context.  Let  it,  then,  be  observed,  that  the  Apostle  is 
speaking  of  the  Christ  who  ascended ;  of  Christ,  therefore, 
not  in  his  pre-existent  state,  but  in  his  incarnate  state  ;  of 
Christ  as  God  and  man  united :  And  he  thus  argues,  "  Now 
that  he  ascended,  what  is  it" — what  does  it  imply — "  but  that 
he  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ? "  This 
ascension  implies  his  previous  death,  and,  consequently,  the 
separation  of  his  soul  from  his  body ;  which  soul,  like  the 
soul  of  every  human  being,  went  into  hades,  "  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth."  For,  certainly,  as  incarnate,  as  God  and  man, 
Christ  did  not  descend  from  heaven  to  earth ;  and  yet  it  is 
clearly  in  this  incarnate  state  only  that  the  Apostle  here  con 
templates  him.  If  he  descended,  it  must  have  been  from  earth 
to  a  region  lower  than  the  earth,  "  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth,"  that  is,  into  the  place  of  separate  spirits,  according  to 
the  phrase  of  the  day.  But  "  he  that  descended  is  the  same 
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also  that  ascended,"  the   same  Jesus,   known  to  be  such  by 
them  who  conversed  with  him  after  his   resurrection.      He 
ascended  "up,  far  above  all  heavens,   that  he  might  fill  all 
things.""     Now,   if  the  former  part  of  the  verse — "  he  that 
descended1"1 — proves  that  our  Lord  entered  into  hades  in  its 
general  signification,  I  think  that  the  last  clause,  fairly  inter 
preted,  affords  a  proof  that  this  descent  is  to  be  extended  to 
his  having  entered  that  part  of  it  which  is  the  abode  of  evil 
spirits  ;    and  so,  that,  in  the  strict  and  limited   sense,    he 
descended  into  hell.     He  that  ascended  "  on  high,"  as  the 
Psalmist  has  it,  or,  according  to  the  Apostle,  "  far  above  all 
heavens,"  first  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ; 
"  intimating,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,  "  that  the  ascending  up 
on  high  of  which  the  Psalm  speaks,  is  to  be  understood  in 
reference  to  a  previous  descent  into  the  lowest  regions,  as  its 
opposite."     Then,  again,  says  the  Apostle,  the  reason  of  all 
this  was,  "  that  he  might  fill  all  things."     By  some  this  is 
taken  in  the  sense  of  fulfilling  or  accomplishing  all  things 
written  in  the  prophecies  respecting  the  humiliation  and  exalt 
ation  of  Christ ;  a  sense  which  is  much  more  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  I  would  establish  than  against  it :   It  would  fix  the 
quotation  from  the  psalm — given  by  the  Apostle  in  the  sense 
of  a  prediction  of  the  ascension  of  Christ — to  be,  in  all  its 
circumstances,  fulfilled  ;  in  the  previous  public  triumph  over 
the  spiritual  enemies  of  man,  as  well  as  in  the  ascension  to 
glory  consequent  upon  it.     But  although  it  is  true  that  all 
things  written  in  the  prophecies  respecting  Christ  were  exactly 
fulfilled,  the  scope  of  the  passage  does  not  favour  this  inter 
pretation  ;  and  others  have  been,  therefore,  adopted,  in  suffi 
cient  variety  :   "  That  he  might  fill  Jews  and  Gentiles  with 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit:"  "  That  he  might  fill  the  Apostles, 
Prophets,  Evangelists,  &c.,  mentioned  afterwards  as  his  gifts 
to  men,  with  supernatural  powers  :"  "  That  he  might  fill  the 
church  with  his  influence  and  presence."     That  all  these  are 
blessed  consequences  of  his  exaltation,  and  that  they  were 
among  the  great  ends  and  purposes  of  it,  is  to  be  gratefully 
acknowledged ;  but,  considered  as  interpretations  of  the  clause 
in  question,  they  hang  but  loosely  on  the  context,   and  are, 
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indeed,  all  implied  in  what  immediately  follows  ;  so  that  they 
put  a  mere  tautology  into  the  mouth  of  the  Apostle.  The 
last  interpretation  which  I  shall  adduce  has  great  critical  autho 
rity ;  and  it  harmonizes  so  exactly  with  the  Apostle's  argument, 
that,  in  my  judgment,  it  has,  by  far,  the  best  claim  to  be  con 
sidered  as  embodying  the  Apostle's  meaning.  The  Apostle 
speaks  of  Christ  as  in  different  places  successively ;  on  earth 
before  his  crucifixion  ;  after  his  death,  "  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth  ;"  then,  at  his  ascension,  "  far  above  all  heavens  ;  " 
and  adds,  that  this  took  place  in  order  that  "  he  might  fill 
all  things."  Now,  as  he  is  throughout  speaking  of  places,  and 
of  a  change  of  places  successively,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  his  work,  and  manifesting  his  power  and  glory, 
it  is  obviously  most  natural  to  understand  the  "  all  things  " 
mentioned  by  the  Apostle  as  the  whole  universe,  the  "  all 
things  "  which  were  originally  "  made  by  him  ;"  earth,  under 
the  earth,  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens ;  all  the  regions  with 
which  man  is  acquainted,  or  to  which  he  has  any  relation  of 
interest,  hope,  or  fear ;  which,  by  successive  manifestations  in 
them,  he  filled  with  his  power  and  glory  :  Earth  by  his  teach 
ing,  miracles,  and  salvation  ;  hades  by  his  appearance  there  as 
the  appointed  Lord  of  that  region,  the  Ruler  and  Judge  even 
of  its  infernal  hosts  ;  and  heaven,  as  the  place  of  his  media 
torial  intercession,  and  the  seat  of  his  universal  throne  and 
boundless  dominion.  Ut  impleret  omnia  loca,  (nam  de 
locis  sermo  prcecessit,)  turn  potentia  sud,  gloria,  majestate, 
triumpho,  illustribus  potentice  et  majestatis  sues  documen- 
tis,  turn  presentid  corporali,  sed  successive,  non  simul,  sed 
unum  (locum)  post  alterum*  In  this  exalted  view  we  see 
our  Lord,  according  to  the  Apostle's  words  in  Philippians, 
receiving  the  homage  "  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ; "  of  disembodied  spirits, 
and,  though  reluctant,  of  devils  themselves. 

We  feel,  also,  with  what  emphasis,  in  the  opening  of  the 
Apocalypse,  he  declares,  "  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead  ; 
and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  amen  ;  and  have  the 
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keys  of  hell  and  of  death."     This  is  the  third  passage  to  which 
I  referred  in  my  last,  and  it  is  in  singular  coincidence  with  the 
passage  in  Ephesians.     "  He  that  ascended  is  the  same  also 
that  descended,11  says  the  Apostle  Paul  :    "  I  who  was  dead,11 
says  our  Lord  by  St.  John,  "  am  alive  for  evermore ;"  which 
is  also  a  declaration  of  his  being  the  same  person.     The  ascend 
ing  up  far  above  all  things,  is,  by  St.  Paul,  made  to  depend 
upon  the  previous  descent  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ; 
and,  in  St.  John,  we  see  the  same  connexion  between  our 
Lord's  having  been  in  the  state  of  death,  and  his  eternal,  glo 
rious  life  in  heaven.     The   same  military  representations  of 
conquest  and  triumph  are  also  exhibited  :  "  I  have  the  keys 
of  death  and  of  hell ; "  in  allusion  to  the  -custom  of  surrender 
ing  into  the  hands  of  a  conqueror  the  keys  of  fortified  places, 
as  a  token  of  their  submission.     A  previous  assault,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  conqueror  in  person  is  thus  implied.     The  whole 
depended  upon  his  death  :   "  I  am  he  that  liveth,   and  was 
dead.11     By  that  he  obtained  the  keys,  the  emblem  of  domi 
nion.     He  conquered  death  by  dying  ;  and  has  the  key  of  the 
grave,  into  which  he  went  to  seize  it.     He  conquered  hell  by 
displaying  there  his  majesty,  and  proclaiming  his  rights  ;  and 
he  took  the  key  of  that  also,  now  opening  and  shutting  as  it 
pleases  him.     Thus,  having  "  led  captivity  captive,11  he  has 
ascended  on  high  ;  and,  for  the  comfort  of  his  saints,  and  the 
terror  of  his  enemies,    proclaims  that  he   has    obtained  the 
government,  and  taken,  personally,  the  possession  of  the  three 
worlds, — earth,  the  regions  under  the  earth,  and  heaven  ;  of 
which  he  holds  the  keys,  and  lives  for  evermore  in  the  secure 
possession  of  his  absolute  sovereignty.     The  expressions  in 
these  texts  are  highly  figurative,  I  grant ;  but  the  figurative 
language   of  Scripture,    and,    indeed,  of    every   other   well- 
composed  book,  must  rest  on  truth.     In  the  case  before  us,  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  descent  into  hell  supplies  the  substra 
tum  of  fact  to  the  figurative  representation  ;  which,  independ 
ent  of  that  doctrine,  is  baseless,  visionary,  and  inexplicable. 
The  transaction  being  in  another  state,  we  could  only  expect 
obscure  and  general  hints  of  it ;  but,  general  as  they  are,  we 
find  them  in  the  Scriptures,  and  must  not  overlook  them. 
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We  have  a  deep  interest  in  them  :  They  exhibit  our  Lord  as 
establishing,  by  personal  acts,  his  dominion  over  all  the 
regions  of  the  universe  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
to  which  we  stand  in  solemn  relations ;  and  thus  claiming 
our  absolute  confidence,  as  having  "  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death." 

I  am  yours,  truly, 


FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

OUR  LORD'S  DESCENT  INTO  HELL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Wesley an-Methodist  Magazine. 


THE  remarks  of  C.  L.*  upon  the  papers  on  Christ's  descent 
into  hell,  inserted  in  your  January  and  February  numbers, 
appear  from  their  date  to  have  been  for  some  time  in  your 
possession  ;  and  though  both  the  objections  of  C.  L.,  and  my 
present  reply,  would  have  been  perused  to  greater  advantage 
whilst  the  original  communications  remained  fresh  in  the  recol 
lection  of  your  readers,  the  interesting  character  of  the  subject 
will  perhaps  obtain  for  both  of  us  a  patient  hearing  ;  and  if  our 
references  to  the  statements  and  arguments  in  these  papers  are 
not  sufficiently  familiar,  they  will  perhaps  take  the  trouble 
again  to  turn  to  them. 

Your  candid  and  sensible  correspondent  has  fairly  stated 
the  points  on  which  we  differ  in  judgment.  He  agrees  with 
me,  that  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  use  of  the  clause  in 
the  Apostles1  Creed,  "  He  descended  into  hell ;"  and  that  it 
is  a  petty  pedantry  to  quarrel  without  reason  with  established 
forms  of  speech,  and  with  venerable  formularies.  We  agree, 
also,  in  considering  the  term  "  hades "  as  denoting  the 
invisible  receptacle  of  departed  spirits,  and  that  it  is  in  Scrip 
ture  divided  into  two  regions,  one  of  which  is  the  blissful 
abode  of  the  righteous  dead,  at  rest  from  their  labours  ;  the 
other,  the  doleful  residence  of  wicked  spirits.  The  question 

*  See  Wesley  an.Methodist  Magazine  for  October,  1824,  p.  676. 
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between  us,  then,  is  not,  whether  our  Lord  descended  into 
hell,  or,  to  be  more  learned,  into  hades  ;  but,  whether  he 
made  his  personal  appearance  in  that  region  of  it  where  rebel 
lious  angels  and  condemned  men  are  reserved  to  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day.  To  this  opinion  C.  L.  demurs.  In  support 
of  it  I  adduced  Eph.  iv.  8—10,  and  Col.  ii.  15;  but  C.  L. 
thinks  that  these  texts  are  capable  of  a  "  full  explanation" 
without  resorting  to  the  opinion  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish,  and,  therefore,  that  my  scriptural  proofs  are  not 
conclusive.  My  observations,  in  reply,  shall  not  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  your  room,  as  I  am  content  to  leave  my 
former  arguments  to  the  judgment  of  your  readers,  and  only 
now  propose  to  show,  that  they  are  untouched  by  the  friendly 
strictures  of  your  correspondent. 

C.  L.  remarks,  that  the  two  passages  I  adduce  do  not,  "  in 
direct  terms,"  assert  the  doctrine  in  question.  Certainly  not, 
if  by  "  direct  terms,"  he  means  in  so  many  express  words  ; 
for  then  the  matter  would  have  been  at  once  settled,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  discussion  between  us.  In  this  objection 
there  is,  however,  no  force.  The  obligation  to  keep  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  the  Christian  Sabbath,  is  not  in  so  many 
words  enjoined  upon  us ;  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  not  stated 
in  so  many  express  terms  ;  and  yet  we  doubt  of  neither. 
C.  L.  will  surely  admit,  that  a  just  inference  from  Scripture 
has  all  the  force  of  express  declaration,  to  bind  our  faith,  and 
control  our  opinions. 

C.  L.  assumes  that  I  must  admit,  that  if  "  a  full  and  con 
sistent  explanation  "  of  the  scriptures  I  have  adduced  can  be 
given,  without  resorting  to  the  controverted  sentiment,  they 
must  be  given  up.  I  grant  that  their  evidence  would  be 
weakened ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  admit  it  as  a  canon 
of  scriptural  criticism,  that  because  all  the  terms  of  a  passage 
of  Scripture  can  be  explained  by  a  given  fact,  or  doctrine,  so 
that  substantially  the  one  shall  be  found  to  answer  to  the 
other, — which  is  what  I  conceive  C.  L.  to  mean  by  a  full 
explanation, — that  in  such  a  case  we  are  to  conclude  a  passage 
of  Scripture  to  have  no  further  and  no  higher  meaning. 
Some  prophecies,  for  instance,  agree  to  several  events  ;  and 
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there  are  cases  in  which,  to  all  human  apprehension,  one  minor 
event  has  afforded  "  a  full  explanation"  of  the  terms  they  con 
tain  ;  and  yet  the  Holy  Spirit  has  shown,  by  applying  them 
to  things  under  the  evangelical  dispensation,  that  they  had  a 
higher  and  more  ample  meaning.  The  instances  of  this  are 
numerous  ;  and  as  the  Bible  is  made  up  of  typical  persons 
and  things,  of  natural  and  spiritual  analogies,  with  their  corre 
spondencies  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  in  grace, 
and  in  glory,  the  canon  referred  to  would  prove  but  an 
imperfect  and  misleading  rule  for  interpreting  the  mind 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  wish  this,  however,  to  be  understood 
only  as  a  general  remark.  I  have  no  intention  to  avail 
myself  of  it  in  the  case  before  us.  I  think  that  C.  L.  has  failed 
to  give"  a  full  and  consistent  explanation"  of  the  passages 
in  question  ;  and  therefore  that  he  has  laid  no  ground  for 
claiming  their  surrender  at  my  hands,  as  proofs  of  Christ's 
descent,  in  the  popular  sense,  into  hell.  This  is  the  main 
question  between  us.  I  assume  that  these  texts  can  only  be 
fully  explained  by  this  doctrine  :  C.  L.  professes  to  explain 
them  fully  by  another  theory. 

To  determine  this  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the 
substance  of  my  argument  : — 

It  is,  that  the  spoiling  of  principalities  and  powers, — which 
the  parallel  place  in  Eph.  vi.  12,  clearly  points  out  to  mean 
evil  spirits,  the  devil  and  his  angels, — making  a  show  of  them 
openly,  and  triumphing  over  them,  imply  an  overthrow, 
and  open  defeat,  and  spoliation,  which  could  not  take  place 
before  Christ's  death ;  nor  in  the  overthrow  of  heathen 
idolatry,  which  was  future  to  the  time  of  the  Apostle  ;  nor 
during  our  Lord's  continuance  on  earth  after  his  resurrection, 
for  we  have  then  nothing  answering  to  the  description  ;  and 
that  we  are,  therefore,  confined  to  the  period  which  intervened 
between  his  death  and  resurrection,  in  which  to  look  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  transactions.  Our  Lord,  immediately 
after  his  death,  went  into  paradise,  that  part  of  hades  where 
the  righteous  dead  were  in  felicity  ;  but  that  could  not  be  the 
place  of  the  overthrow  and  spoiling  of  wicked  spirits,  who  are 
not  in  paradise ;  the  place  of  overthrow,  therefore,  must  have 
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been  their  own  residence ;  and  this  representation  of  the  fact 
of  such  an  open  overthrow  and  spoiling  of  them  as  the  passage 
contains,  being  thus  restrained  to  a  definite  time  and  place, 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  descent  into  hell  appears  necessarily 
to  follow. 

Now,  C.  L.  allows,  with  me,  an  overthrow  of  these  powers 
of  darkness,  consequent  upon  the  death  of  Christ ;  a  spoiling 
and  a  making  an  open  show  and  spectacle  of  them :  But  he 
supposes  that  all  this  was  done,  not,  as  I  suppose,  in  the 
invisible  state,  before  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  but  by  the 
mere  acts  of  his  resurrection,  his  public  presentation  of  him 
self  to  his  disciples,  and  his  visible  ascension  into  heaven ;  his 
body  being  the  spoil  which  was  taken  from  his  enemies,  and 
its  exhibition  the  public  proof  of  their  overthrow,  and  of  his 
victory. 

But  so  far  is  this  from  being  a  full  explanation  of  the  text 
in  question,  that  it  falls  short  in  several  important  particulars. 

1.  It  obliges  C.  L.  to  give  a  very  partial,  or  rather  a  false,  view 
of  the  meaning  of  the  verb  «7rexSyo/^a«,  rendered  by  our  translators 
"to  spoil.r)  C.  L.  makes  it  equivalent  to  taking  those  spoils  from 
enemies  which  they  had  previously  taken  from  the  conqueror, 
and  principally  the  body  of  Christ,  which  was  rescued  from 
the  power  of  death.  But  the  word  means,  to  strip  off  the 
arms,  vestments,  &c.,  of  the  vanquished,  and  thus  to  deprive 
them  of  the  power  of  mischief,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the 
condition  of  captives.  "  ATTS^USIV  est  exuere,  spoliare,  armis, 
vestibus,  opibus  exuere,  quod  bello  victis  fieri  solebat."* 
"  A7rex8u<rajw,evoj  rag  a/3%«£  infringens  potestatem  omnium 
potentissimorum  adversanorum.""  "^  C.  L.  makes  it  signify, 
"  to  rescue  captives,"  to  which  it  has  no  reference ;  and  he 
entirely  loses  the  fine  and  cheering  doctrine  suggested  by  it, 
that  Christ  has  deprived  those  evil  spirits  of  their  very  arms, 
their  power  of  working  mischief  against  all  who  believe  in  him  ; 
and,  potentially,  as  to  the  world  at  large,  which  he  will  finally 
deliver  from  their  dominion. 

2.  He  reduces  the  military  triumph,   to  which  he  grants 

*  Rosenmuller .  -f  Schleusnei. 
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there  is  an  allusion,  this  "  making  a  show,"  a  public  spectacle 
of  them,  to  the  mere  exhibition  of  the  spoils  taken,  and  those 
spoils  the  persons  whom  they  themselves  had  formerly  made 
prisoners.  Now,  certainly,  there  never  was  a  triumphant 
spectacle  composed  of  the  mere  exhibition  of  spoils  ;  and  much 
less  of  rescued  prisoners.  Indeed,  though  the  circumstances 
of  these  spectacles  varied  in  ancient  nations,  I  do  not  recollect 
that  persons  liberated  from  the  captivity  in  which  they  had 
been  held  by  the  vanquished  enemy  ever  made  any  part 
of  the  triumphal  procession.  At  all  events,  the  vanquished 
themselves,  and  specially  their  King,  his  royal  family,  and  his 
principal  officers,  were  the  principal  objects  in  the  spectacle  ; 
and  it  was  over  these  that  the  victor  thus  publicly  triumphed. 
"  Vecta  spolia"  says  Tacitus,  in  his  curt  and  graphic  manner, 
"captivi,  simulacra  montium,  Jluminum^  prceliorum? 
"  The  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  captives,  and  pictures 
of  battles,  mountains,  and  rivers  were  exhibited"  in  the 
triumph  granted  to  Germanicus.  But,  according  to  C.  L.'s 
interpretation,  the  principalities  and  powers  were  not  made  a 
"  show  of  openly"  in  any  sense,  and  the  only  object  exhibited 
was  the  person  of  the  conqueror  himself.  Now,  this  is  so  far 
from  being  a  full  explanation  of  the  text,  that  it  will  not  jus 
tify  at  all  the  use  of  the  terms  employed  by  the  Apostle, 
which  he  takes  from  the  military  triumphs  of  the  ancients.  It 
indeed  contradicts  the  text,  instead  of  explaining  it ;  for  the 
Apostle  is  express,  that  Christ  did  not  make  a  spectacle 
of  himself,  but  of  the  "  principalities  and  powers ;"  and 
by  this  means  put  them  to  "  open  shame,"  as  the  word 
imports.* 

3.  C.  L.'s  theory  obliges  him  further  to  adopt  an  unauthor 
ized  and  harsh  interpretation  of  the  clause,  "  triumphing  over 
them  in  or  by  it ;"  that  is,  as  generally  understood,  "  by 
the  cross,"  referring  it  to  TW  s-avpw  in  verse  14.  C.  L.  chooses 
to  read,  "  triumphing  over  them  in  or  by  it,  or  rather  by  him 
self."  Origen,  says  Whitby,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  read 
tv  £uAw,  "  on  the  wood ;"  so  did  the  Arabic  version ;  others 

*  "  ConiumclicB  publican  exponere" — ROS>ENMULLER. 
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read  sv  saurw,  "  in  himself;"  but  St.  Jerom  testifies,  that  that 
reading  is  only  in  the  Latin  copies ;  and  Chrysostom,  Theo- 
doret,  GEcumenius,  and  Theophylact,  read  the  passage  as  we 
do.  The  context  certainly  establishes  the  received  sense, 
unless  with  Pierce  we  suppose  God  the  Father  spoken  of  in 
this  verse.  But  if  the  reading  were  conceded  to  C.  L.,  it 
would  make  no  impression  upon  my  argument :  These  evil 
spirits  were  triumphed  over,  if  C.  L.  pleases,  by  Christ  him 
self;  but  how,  except  by  a  display  and  application  of  his 
power  ?  not,  as  C.  L.  would  state  it,  by  a  mere  exhibition  of 
his  quickened  body  to  his  disciples.  The  text  speaks  of  a 
direct  triumph  ;  C.  L.'s  comment  makes  it  merely  inferential ; 
one  is  a  matter  of  reasoning,  the  other  of  sight, — "  triumphing 
over  them  openly." 

I  have  no  wish  certainly  to  lower  C.  L.'s  sense  of  the  impor 
tance  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  as  a  conquest  over  death,  and 
over  him  who  "  had  the  power  of  death  ;""  it  was  a  glorious, 
and,  when  proclaimed  and  verified  by  miracles,  a  public  indi 
cation  of  a  triumph  over  Satan,  as  well  as  over  his  Jewish 
persecutors  :  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  that  event,  con 
sidered  in  itself,  and  separate  from  the  transactions  in  hades, 
between  our  Lord's  death  and  the  morning  of  his  resurrec 
tion,  does  not  correspond  in  its  circumstances  to  the  repre 
sentation  made  by  the  Apostle  in  the  text  under  considera 
tion.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  answers  to  these  ideas 
of  a  public,  military,  triumphant  spectacle,  in  which  prin 
cipalities  and  powers  were  personally  made  a  show  of 
openly ;  and  the  kind  of  criticism  which  C.  L.  has  applied 
to  this  passage,  and  on  which  I  have  already  remarked,  is,  I 
think,  in  proof  that  he  himself  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  own 
interpretation. 

C.  L.,  it  is  true,  joins  the  glorious  ascension  of  Christ  to 
his  resurrection,  to  heighten  the  impression,  and  to  give  to  his 
hypothesis  a  greater  seeming  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  vic 
tory,  and  overthrow,  and  spoiling,  suggested  by  leading  cap 
tivity  captive,  and  making  a  show  of  principalities  and  powers 
openly.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  triumph  of  the  ascension, 
as  understood  by  C.  L.,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
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of  the  resurrection ;  it  consists  wholly  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
body  of  Christ  as  rescued  from  the  grave,  from  which  it  was  to 
be  inferred,  that  the  hopes  of  Satan  had  been  frustrated,  and 
that,  in  this  sense,  he  had  been  vanquished.  In  my  view,  the 
ascension  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  much  more  than  this,  and 
accords  much  more  exactly  with  the  allusions  and  the  imagery 
in  the  sixty-eighth  psalm,  in  which  it  was  predicted.  It  was 
the  glorious  completion  of  successive  acts  of  triumph.  It 
implied  a  previous  overthrow  of  the  enemy  in  their  own  region, 
their  very  camp,  as  the  military  triumphs  of  the  ancients  sup 
posed  a  previous  victory  ;  it  supposed  also  the  previous  spoil 
ing  and  enchaining  of  the  enemy,  as  in  the  ancient  military 
triumphs  the  captives  who  were  led  in  procession  had  been 
previously  subjugated  and  despoiled  :  But  this  being  done  as 
to  the  enemies  of  our  salvation,  the  triumphs  of  our  Lord  were 
prolonged  and  completed  by  the  resurrection  of  his  body,  (for 
there  is  much  truth  in  C.  L.'s  remarks,  though  not  all  the 
truth,)  and  by  his  ascension  ;  where,  beyond  the  cloud,  and 
out  of  the  sight  of  mortal  men,  "  the  thousands  of  angels  did 
him  homage,'"  and  carried  him  in  appropriate  pomp  to  his 
throne.  Before  his  resurrection,  he  had  displayed  himself  in 
glorious  and  conquering  majesty  to  the  powers  of  darkness, 
taken  possession  of  their  region  as  a  part  of  his  own  domi 
nions,  and  so  made  them  his  subject  captives,  and  bruised  the 
head  of  Satan  by  spoiling  him,  that  is,  by  taking  away  his 
dominion  :  At  the  ascension  all  this  was  manifested  anew,  and 
with  still  more  impressive  circumstances,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven,  by  the  public  entrance  of  our  Lord  in  the  port  and 
with  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror ;  hailed  as  such  by  an  innumer 
able  company  of  angels  and  saints  ;  whilst  to  their  sight, 
probably,  even  hades  itself  might  then  again  be  exposed 
to  its  inmost  recesses,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  trembling, 
cowering  submission  of  devils  furnish  a  scene  answering  to 
the  leading  captive  of  the  heads  and  chiefs  of  the  conquered 
foe.  "  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captivity 
captive." 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  make  no  attempt  to  strengthen 
the   argument    in    my    former    papers,   but    that    I    confine 
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myself  to  show,  that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  remarks 
of  my  friendly  opponent,  and  that  his  hypothesis  has 
failed  to  afford  as  full  an  explanation  of  the  passages 
in  question,  as  is  afforded  by  the  doctrine  of  the  mili 
tant  and  triumphant  descent  of  Christ  into  the  gehenna  of 
hades. 

Nothing  remains  but  for  me  to  show,  that  C.  L.'s  strong 
presumptions  against  this  doctrine  are  not  of  sufficient  weight 
to  shake  our  belief  in  it.  The  first  is,  that  the  notions  of  con 
quest  and  triumph  by  Christ  betwixt  his  death  and  resurrec 
tion,  are  inconsistent  with  our  Lord's  condition  during  that 
period  ;  since  he  was  under  the  temporary  dominion  of  death, 
and  was  himself  expecting  deliverance.  This  C.  L.  would 
extend  to  his  soul  as  well  as  to  his  body,  by  quoting  from  the 
Psalms,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  nor  suffer  thy 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption."  But  this  is  probably  one  of 
those  parallelisms,  in  which  the  former  clause  is  explained  by 
the  latter ;  and  then  "  hell,1'  as  in  several  instances,  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  grave,  and  the  whole  passage  is  to  be  under 
stood  of  the  body  of  Christ.  But  if  the  soul  of  Christ  is  to 
be  understood  as  expecting  deliverance  from  hades,  this  is  no 
way  inconsistent  with  his  triumphs  there,  any  more  than  it  is 
inconsistent  with  his  felicity.  The  spirits  of  the  disembodied 
just  expect  a  deliverance  by  a  resurrection  too,  but  are  not, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  as  in  an  humbled  or  disconsolate 
condition.  To  them,  that  is  a  state  of  glory ;  though  their 
being  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  will  be  when  they  shall  be  united 
to  a  glorified  body.  The  separate  state  of  Christ  was  a  state 
of  glory  and  power.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  seeing  he 
opened  paradise  to  the  penitent  thief,  and  had  completed  all 
his  sufferings.  He  might,  therefore,  wait  for  the  resurrection 
of  his  body,  as  the  perfecting  of  his  human  nature  ;  but  his 
spirit  in  personal  union  with  his  Deity,  in  those  regions  of 
which  he  had  the  keys,  and  where  he  demonstrated  that  he  had 
them  by  raising  himself  from  the  dead  the  third  day,  was  there 
in  the  state  and  condition  of  a  Lord,  and  not  of  a  prisoner. 
C.  L.  says,  "  he  was  holden  by  the  pains  of  death ;" 
whereas  St.  Peter  says  expressly,  "  that  he  could  riot  be 
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holden"  of  them ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  he  was  the  Lord 
of  life. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such 
an  open  triumph  over  evil  spirits,  as  I  have  supposed,  with  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  continue  to  the  present  time. 
But  this  would  be  an  equally  valid  objection  against  any  past 
triumph  of  our  Lord  over  principalities  and  powers,  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  whatever  the  manner  of  that 
triumph  might  be.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that,  "  through 
death,"  our  Lord  "  destroyed,"  deprived  of  power,  as  the 
word  signifies,  "  him  that  had  the  power  of  death ;"  that  he 
bruised  the  serpent's  head, — inflicted  a  fatal  blow  upon  his 
dominion  ;  or,  as  one  of  the  texts  in  question  expresses  the 
same  all-important  fact,  "  spoiled  principalities  and  powers  ;" 
stripped  them  of  their  arms.  This  is  unquestionable  ;  but  it 
is  in  perfect  consistency  with  this,  that  Satan  should  still  go 
about  tc  seeking  whom  he  may  devour ;"  because  the  actual 
benefit  of  this  great  act  is,  by  individuals,  to  be  received  by 
faith  in  Christ ;  and,  from  the  moment  of  their  believing,  they 
are  saved  from  the  power  of  their  ghostly  enemy  ;  and  as  to 
the  world,  the  benefits  of  the  actual  conquest  are  to  be 
imparted  in  their  times  and  seasons,  till  Satan  is  bound,  so 
that  he  shall  deceive  the  nations  no  more.  There  was  a 
moment,  however,  when  this  dominion  of  Satan  was  potentially 
taken  away ;  and  it  was  consistent  with  the  solemnity  and 
importance  of  that  act,  that  it  should  be  marked  by  some 
visible  humiliation  and  infliction  of  terror  and  shame  upon  the 
rebel  host,  as  a  prelude  to  their  actual  and  universal  subjuga 
tion.  Thus,  even  when  on  earth,  our  Lord  displayed  his 
power  over  devils,  made  them  confess  his  Godhead,  and  con 
fess,  too,  that  they  themselves  anticipated  a  severer  infliction 
of  his  power :  "  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  our 
time?"  In  a  still  more  eminent  sense,  says  the  Apostle,  did 
he  make  a  show  of  them  openly, — a  spectacle  of  humbled 
pride  and  defeated  malice,  and  forfeited  dominion, — when  he 
triumphed  over  them  by  his  cross ;  that  is  by,  and,  as  I  think, 
immediately  consequent  upon,  his  death.  In  other  words,  he 
then  assumed  the  mediatorial  dominion,  proclaimed  himself 
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Lord  of  all,  took  the  keys  of  death  and  of  hades,  as  well  as 
of  the  world  of  men,  amidst  demonstrations  of  his  right,  and 
of  his  power  to  enforce  it.  This  done,  he  ascended  to  his 
throne  to  carry  into  actual  effect  his  purpose  of  giving  redemp 
tion  to  the  world,  and  casting  down  Satan  as  lightning  from 
heaven. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  truly, 
LONDON,  Oct.  5th,  1824.  W. 


PREFACE 


TO 


MR.  WESLEY'S  SACRED  HARMONY. 


THE  present  collection  of  tunes,  designed  originally  tor  the 
Methodist  congregations,  having  become  scarce,  it  was  thought 
that  an  acceptable  service  would  be  rendered  to  the  lovers 
of  that  simple  melody  which  characterized  the  singing  of  the 
primitive  Methodists  by  republishing  them ;  and  thus,  by  a 
new  edition,  to  recal  the  attention  of  our  congregations  to  the 
music  which  animated  the  devotion  of  their  forefathers,  and 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  judgment  of  our  venerable 
Founder. 

It  is  not  professed  that  all  the  airs  in  this  collection  are 
equally  good,  or  that  none  of  them  are  liable  to  exception  ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  understood,  that  their  exclusive  use  is  recom 
mended.  Many  of  them,  however,  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
which,  for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  ought  never  to  have  been 
displaced  as  standard  congregational  tunes  ;  and  the  whole 
forms  a  body  of  sacred  music  which  has  no  ordinary  claim, 
both  from  its  general  style  and  the  name  of  its  compiler,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  guide  of  our  taste  and  practice  in  this  depart 
ment  of  our  devotional  services,  in  public  and  in  our  families. 

Certain  it  is,  that  since  the  airs  in  the  Sacred  Harmony 
have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect  or  oblivion,  the  charac 
ter  of  our  congregational  singing  has  not  generally  improved. 
That  many  tunes  composed  by  men  celebrated  in  this  species 
of  musical  composition,  and  which  have  held  an  eminent  place 
in  church  music  almost  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
have  been  in  frequent  use  ;  and  that  some  compositions  of 
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much  more  modern  date,  formed  on  the  style  of  the  solemn 
and  noble  psalmody  of  ancient  times,  have  been  employed  in 
aid  of  our  devotions,  we  gladly  acknowledge ;  and  in  those 
congregations  where  this  taste  has  most  prevailed  the  singing 
has  been  most  devotional  and  edifying :  But  it  must  be 
lamented,  that  the  rage  for  new  tunes,  which  was  for  many 
years  indulged,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  every  collection 
was  bought  up  and  introduced,  deluged  the  Connexion  with 
base,  dissonant,  unscientific,  and  tasteless  compositions,  utterly 
destructive  of  that  rich  and  solemn  melody,  which  best 
becomes  religious  services,  and  most  powerfully  excites  those 
emotions  which  act  subserviently  to  edification,  by  giving  force 
to  the  words  sung,  and  fixing  the  attention  more  directly  upon 
them. 

One  great  reason  of  this  evil  has  been  the  inattention  of 
Ministers  themselves  to  this  part  of  the  service  of  the  sanc 
tuary  ;  for  what  primitive  Bishops  and  general  Councils  did 
not  think  it  unimportant  to  regulate  or  improve,  has  been  too 
often  left  among  us  to  the  leaders  of  tunes  and  to  choirs  of 
singers.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  every  tune  which 
recommended  itself  to  a  false,  a  vulgar,  or  a  light  taste,  or 
which  was  adopted  for  no  other  reason  than  its  novelty,  has 
been  employed  to  spoil  the  effect  of  the  finest  sacred  poetry, 
not  inspired,  ever  put  into  the  lips  of  religious  worshippers  ; 
and,  not  unfrequently,  to  silence  whole  congregations  for  the 
sake  of  the  exhibition  of  the  orchestra. 

This  evil,  like  many  others,  has  served  to  work  its  own  cure 
by  the  reaction  of  its  very  excess.  A  better  taste  is  growing 
up ;  and,  in  this  tendency  to  recur  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  Sacred  Harmony  was  compiled,  its  republication  may  be 
considered  as  timely.  But  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
impress  upon  those  who  have  the  conducting  of  this  branch  of 
worship,  that  what  is  new  is  not  always  an  improvement,  and 
that  the  true  principles  and  practice  of  this  great  art  were 
known  and  exercised  centuries  before  they  were  born. 

In  those  ages  when  poetry  and  music  jointly  produced  their 
most  powerful  effects,  the  artificial  refinements  of  modern 
times  were  not  resorted  to.  Harmony  or  counterpoint  was 
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unknown ;  and  the  effect  was  produced  by  the  sweetness  and 
simplicity,  or  the  nobleness  and  spirit  of  the  air,  giving 
emphasis  to  the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  by  corresponding  with 
them.  There  is  an  immutable  truth  in  nature,  and  it  is  in 
the  melody,  or  air,  that  we  are  still  to  look  for  the  true  power 
of  music  to  excite  emotion  and  to  give  effect  to  poetry.  This 
is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  singing  of  psalms,  hymns, 
and  spiritual  songs,  where  the  music,  in  all  cases,  ought  to  be 
adapted  to  the  sentiment,  and  resorted  to  as  an  auxiliary  to 
awaken  attention,  and  to  produce  an  emotion,  not  to  be  sought 
for  its  own  sake,  however  pleasurable, — not  to  be  rested  in  as 
an  end ;  for,  in  itself,  the  excitement  is  purely  natural,  and 
might  be  as  forcibly  produced  at  an  opera,  or  by  the  use  of  a 
vain  song.  If  it  be  sanctified  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  senti 
ments  which  it  more  deeply  impresses,  and  the  praise  to  which 
it  gives  an  intenser  ardour.  Like  the  fire  of  the  altar,  it 
differs  not  from  the  common  element  until  it  receives  the 
incense,  and  at  once  perfumes  itself  and  spreads  the  odour 
through  the  temple. 

Hence,  the  singing  of  the  Jews  must,  from  the  very  struc 
ture  of  their  poetry,  have  been  a  kind  of  recitative,  or,  at  most, 
a  chant,  varied  occasionally  with  alternations  and  responses. 
The  singing  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  temples  appears 
also  to  have  been  of  the  same  simple  character  ;  and,  according 
to  the  learned  Martini,  the  music  of  the  first  five  or  six  ages 
of  the  primitive  church  consisted,  chiefly,  in  a  plain,  simple 
chant  of  unisons  and  octaves,  of  which  many  fragments  remain 
in  the  canto  fermo  of  the  Romish  Missals.  The  character 
of  the  primitive  singing  is  strongly  marked  by  the  Gregorian 
Chant,  which  was  an  improvement  upon  the  Ambrosian  Chant, 
established  at  Milan  about  the  year  386,  and  may  be  con 
sidered  as  a  primitive  air ;  for  Eusebius  tells  us,  that  St. 
Ambrose  had  his  melodies  from  the  church  at  Antioch,  where 
he  long  resided.  The  Gregorian  Chant  is  a  plain  and  digni 
fied  melody,  formed  on  these  primitive  models,  and  was 
designed  to  banish  a  lighter  style  which  had  crept  into  the 
church  ;  for  ecclesiastical  writers  seem  unanimous  in  allowing 
that  Gregory,  whose  pontificate  commenced  in  A.  D.  590, 
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collected  the  musical  fragments  of  such  ancient  psalms  and 
hymns  as  the  first  fathers  of  the  church  had  approved  and 
recommended  to  the  first  Christians  ;  that  he  selected, 
methodized,  and  arranged  them,  and  banished  from  the  church 
the  canto  jigurato,  as  too  light.  It  is  added,  that  his 
own  chant  was  called  canto  fermo,  from  its  gravity  and 
simplicity. 

In  after-ages  an  artificial  and  complex  mode  of  singing 
obtained  in  the  western  church  ;  for  the  universal  departure 
from  simplicity  in  other  parts  of  worship  could  not  but  affect 
church  music.  This  was  among  the  offences  given  to  the 
spirit  of  piety  at  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  leading  Reformers 
exerted  themselves  to  remove  it.  Luther  composed  services 
more  in  the  style  of  the  first  ages  of  the  church ;  Calvin,  in 
his  establishment  of  the  Genevan  Church,  excluded  the 
elaborate  music  of  the  Papists,  and  adopted  that  plain  metrical 
psalmody  which  is  now  in  general  use  among  the  Reformed 
Churches  abroad,  and  the  parochial  churches  of  our  own 
country.  Soon  after  the  Reformation  commenced  in  England 
complaints  were  made  by  many  of  the  dignified  Clergy,  and 
others,  of  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the  church  music 
of  those  times,  and  several  reforms  were  the  consequence. 
The  thirty-two  Commissioners,  to  whom  Edward  VI.  com 
mitted  the  compilation  of  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  con 
demned  figurative  and  operose  music,  or  that  kind  of  singing 
which  abounds  with  fugues,  responsive  passages,  and  a  com 
mixture  of  various  and  intricate  proportions. 

In  the  best  ages  of  the  church,  and  by  the  judgment  of  the 
most  eminent  and  pious  of  its  Ministers,  simplicity  has  there 
fore  been  thought  the  most  appropriate  character  of  sacred 
music  ;  and  every  thing  intricate  and  light,  injurious  to  the 
genuine  spirit  of  devotion.  In  this  sentiment  Mr.  Wesley 
cordially  concurred,  and  strenuously  opposed  light  and  intri 
cate  performances.  In  his  Journal  he  remarks,  "  April  8, 
1781,  I  came  just  in  time  to  Warrington  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
bad  custom  which  was  creeping  in  here.  A  few  men  who  had 
fine  voices  sang  a  psalm  which  no  one  knew,  in  a  tune  fit  for 
an  opera ;  wherein  three,  four,  or  five  persons  sung  different 

Y  2 
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words  at  the  same  time !  What  an  insult  upon  common 
sense  !  what  a  burlesque  upon  public  worship  !  No  custom 
can  excuse  such  a  mixture  of  profaneness  and  absurdity." 
Many  similar  observations  on  abuses  in  singing  may  be  found 
in  his  works  ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  of  greater  importance 
than  will  appear  to  superficial  minds,  that  as  we  have,  through 
the  special  goodness  of  God  to  us,  a  collection  of  the  best 
hymns,  we  have  also  been  frequently  and  seriously  admonished 
to  sing  them  so  as  to  render  them  helpful  to  our  piety,  by 
"  making  melody  in  our  hearts  to  the  Lord." 

By  the  rules  which  are  supplied  by  the  practice  of  the 
church  of  Christ  when  most  influenced  by  the  life  and  power 
of  religion,  and  the  opinions  of  her  most  eminent  Ministers  on 
the  right  performance  of  this  sacred  service,  all  new  tunes 
ought  to  be  tried,  and  admitted  or  rejected  by  those  to  whom 
God  has  given  the  charge  of  his  courts ;  and  who  are  respon 
sible  both  to  him  and  to  the  -public  for  the  manner  in  which 
public  psalmody  is  conducted.  "Psalm-tunes,"  says  an 
eminent  Divine,  "  ought  to  be  solemn  and  grave  ;  not  vain, 
light,  and  airy,  as  if  they  were  only  designed  to  please  and 
gratify  a  wanton  and  sensual  mind.  This  would  be  to  turn 
one  of  the  most  noble  and  spiritual  duties  of  religion  into  a 
mere  entertainment  for  the  senses  and  fancies  of  carnal  men  ; 
to  turn  God's  house  into  a  theatre ;  and  would  desecrate  his 
sacred  worship,  and  make  it  distasteful  to  pious  minds.  The 
power  of  music  is  very  great,  and  may  be  abused  to  bad  pur 
poses,  as  well  as  improved  to  holy  ones  ;  and  therefore  only 
such  tunes  must  be  used  in  God's  house,  as  become  his 
majesty  and  holiness,  and  the  gravity  and  the  spirituality 
of  the  worship  in  which  we  are  engaged." 

"  All  wise  and  sober  persons,"  observes  Bishop  Taylor, 
"  do  find  fault  when  the  psalmody  which  is  recommended  by 
the  practice  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  does  sensibly  pass 
farther  into  art  than  into  religion,  and  serves  pleasure  more 
than  devotion  ;  when  it  recedes  from  that  native  simplicity 
and  gravity  which  served  the  affections  and  holy  aspirations 
of  so  many  ages  of  the  church  ;  when  it  is  so  conducted  that  it 
shall  not  be  for  edification  ;  that  is,  when  it  is  so  made  accu- 
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rate  and  curious  that  none  can  join  in  it  but  musicians  ;  and 
they  also  are  not  so  recitative,  they  do  not  sing  and  express 
the  words  so  plainly,  that  they  which  hear  do  understand  ;  for 
by  this  means  the  greatest  benefit  and  use  of  edification  is 
lost."* 

Let  nothing,  however,  which  has  been  said,  be  construed 
into  an  intention  to  discourage  the  cultivation  and  improve 
ment  of  this  part  of  divine  worship,  both  in  families  and  in 
congregations ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  religious  ordinance  of 
so  high  an  antiquity,  one  which  has  been  so  signally  owned 
of  God  for  comforting  and  edifying  his  church,  and  for  alluring 
even  those  who  are  without  to  her  services,  that  too  great  care 
cannot  be  taken  to  render  it  attractive,  so  that  our  "  praise  be 
comely"  and  devotional.  As  a  holy  means  to  great  and  noble 
ends,  science  is  sacredly  employed  in  giving  it  as  much  perfec 
tion  as  possible  ;  for  unless  singing  be  so  ordered  as,  in  some 
measure,  to  be  grateful  to  the  ear,  the  ordinance  will  be  exposed 
to  contempt.  "  God  is  the  God  of  order,  and  not  of  confu 
sion."  Simplicity  excludes  not  genius,  but  is  the  effect  of  it ; 
and  those  modulations  which  form  the  best  examples  of  psalm 
ody  are  all  the  productions  of  eminent  genius,  under  the  guid 
ance  of  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  fit  and  becoming  the  worship 
of  God.  Such  must  have  been  the  airs  in  which  the  primitive 
Christians  celebrated  the  praises  of  Christ ;  for  Pagans  were 
attracted  by  their  singing  to  their  churches,  and  were  often 
deeply  and  effectually  wrought  upon  by  the  service.  By  the 
musical  services  of  the  Roman  Church,  before  they  became 
elaborate  and  artificial,  powerful  effects  were  produced  upon 
those  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  whose  conversion  was 
effected  by  her  Missionaries.  The  music  of  Luther  is  well 
known ;  and  many  of  the  compositions  of  Lewis  Guadimet, 
the  Asaph  of  the  Genevan  churches,  have  great  merit.  Nothing 
but  the  productions  of  real  genius  could  have  called  forth  those 
emotions  which  rendered  psalmody  so  popular  a  service  among 
the  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  and  so  attractive  to  Papists 
themselves,  that  the  singing  of  psalms  was  prohibited  through- 

*  Ductor  DuUtantium. 
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out  France  by  a  royal  declaration.*  And  we  have  all  wit 
nessed  the  effects  produced  on  whole  congregations  when  all 
have  joined,  in  a  well-adapted  tune, — and  especially  Luther's 
Old  Hundredth  Psalm  tune, — to  sing  the  high  praises  of  our 
God. 

Neither  genius  in  composition,  nor  skill  in  execution,  is, 
therefore,  discouraged  by  the  recommendation  of  simplicity  in 
singing.  This  is  a  common  mistake.  It  is  in  complex  airs 
that  genius  is  usually  most  absent ;  and  in  a  rattling  and  noisy 
execution  that  skill  in  execution  is  least  employed. 

Delightful  as  this  service  is,  it  has  its  corresponding  dangers. 
The  very  means  we  take  to  engage  our  hearts  with  ardour  to 
"  give  thanks  unto  God,"  may,  by  its  appeal  to  our  senses, 
steal  away  our  attention,  and  leave  our  worship  a  sounding 
brass,  and  a  tinkling  cymbal ; 

Vox,  et  preterea  nihil. 

"  Let  us  take  care  that  we  be  sincerely  devoted  to  that  God 
whose  praises  we  sing ;  let  every  grace  have  its  proper  and 
lively  exercise.  We  must  offer  a  reasonable  service  ;  under 
stand  and  attend  to  the  sense  of  what  we  sing,  lest  we  be  no 
4  wiser  than  the  fowls  of  heaven/  who  sing  they  know  not 
what ;  we  must  set  ourselves  as  in  the  presence  of  an  all- 

*  That  was  a  noble  act  of  a  pious  artisan  of  the  town  of  Castres,  in  Upper 
Languedoc,  who,  when  an  officer  showed  him  the  Declaration  against  singing 
psalms,  in  order  to  silence  him,  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  Act  the  French 
version  of  Psalm  xxxiv.  1,  "  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times  ;  his  praise 
shall  continually  be  in  my  mouth  : " — 

Jamais  ne  cesserai 

De  magnifier  le  Seigneur  ; 

En  ma  bouche  aurai  son  honneur 

Tant  que  vivant  serai. 

In  the  English  version  of  Tate  and  Brady  : — 

"  Through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life, 

In  trouble  and  in  joy, 
The  praises  of  my  God  shall  still 
JVIy  heart  and  tongue  employ." 

Many  were  grievously  persecuted  on  this  account. 


seeing  God,  that  a  sense  of  his  inspection  may  awe  us  into  a 
decent  reverence,  and  make  us  watch  against  every  thing 
unsuitable  to  the  solemnity  of  his  worship,  believing,  and 
being  firmly  persuaded,  that  we  must  give  an  account  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  Let  us  think  within  ourselves,  that,  while 
we  are  conscientiously  singing  the  praises  of  God  in  his  church 
below,  we  are  training  up  for  that  better  world  where  everlasting 
joy  shall  be  upon  our  heads,  and  our  mouths  eternall)  filled 
with  the  high  praises  of  God  ;  and  Jet  us  not  forget  to  consider 
how  dreadful  it  will  be  for  our  cries  and  wailings  in  hell  to 
receive  an  higher  accent  from  our  hypocritical  songs  of  praise 
on  earth."* 

On  the  contrary,  we  know  that,  if  rightly  performed, 
nothing  is  more  acceptable  to  God  our  Saviour.  Wonderful, 
indeed,  is  his  condescension,  that,  when  the  "  sons  of  the 
morning  "  still  sing  together,  and  surround  his  throne  with 
"  hallelujahs,"  he  should  say  to  a  child  of  earth,  "  Let  me 
hear  thy  voice,  for  it  is  pleasant."  "  Whoso  offereth  praise 
glorifieth  me." 

The  "  Sacred  Harmony,"  in  the  present  edition,  is  put  into 
a  form  more  convenient  for  general  use  ;  and  it  has  been  care 
fully  revised,  and  figured  for  organ,  harpsichord,  or  piano 
forte,  by  Mr.  Charles  Wesley. 

*  Eastcheap  Lectures. 
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ADDRESS  I. 

Th-  Address  of  the  Conference  to  the  Methodist  Societies  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  Connexion  established  by  the  late  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  A.M.  1819- 

DEARLY  BELOVED  BRETHREN, 

IN  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  at  our  present  meeting, 
that  an  Address  from  the  Conference  to  the  societies  in  Great 
Britain  shall  annually  be  written  and  printed,  we  now  affec 
tionately  solicit  your  attention.  Our  object,  in  the  adoption 
of  this  measure,  is  to  draw  still  closer  the  bond  of  spiritual 
connexion  between  us  and  you,  which  is  so  dear  to  our  hearts ; 
and  to  afford  to  you,  dear  brethren,  from  time  to  time,  such 
advices  and  encouragements  as  the  events  of  the  year — pre 
sented  to  us  from  every  quarter,  when  assembled  in  Confer 
ence — may  suggest. 

Never  can  you  or  your  interests  be  absent  from  our  minds 
when  engaged  in  the  business  of  this  solemn  assembly.  The 
sole  object  of  our  labours  is  to  preserve  that  form  of  sound 
doctrine,  and  that  body  of  discipline,  under  which  we  have  all 
been  made  wise  unto  salvation,  and  nourished  up  to  the  enjoy 
ment  of  a  spiritual  life,  and  intercourse  with  God;  and  it  is 
our  greatest  anxiety  that,  "  as  you  have  received  the  Lord 
Jesus,  you  may  walk  in  him ;  adorning  the  Gospel  of  God 
our  Saviour  in  all  things ; "  and  that  you  may  thus  diffuse 
through  the  land  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  the  influence 
of  religion. 

We  rejoice  to  state  to  you,  that  the  increase  in  our  socie 
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ties  during  the  past  year,  including  Ireland,  is  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  nine.  For  this  success  you  will  join  us  in 
thanksgivings  to  God,  to  whom  alone  the  praise  of  turning 
men  from  darkness  to  light  is  due.  But  we  would  not  fail  to 
remind  you  that,  although  the  conversion  of  men  from  the 
error  of  their  ways  is  the  great  work  of  God,  he  himself  has 
made  it,  in  all  cases,  to  depend  greatly  upon  the  faithfulness 
and  zeal  of  his  people.  We  exhort  you,  therefore,  dear  breth 
ren,  as  you  wish  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  God,  to  "  pray 
for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course,  and  be 
glorified."  Be  yourselves  the  examples  of  a  regular  and  con 
scientious  attendance  on  the  ordinances  of  his  house  ;  let  your 
light  shine  before  men.  Remember  the  high  designation 
given  you  by  your  Lord :  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."" 
"  Be  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God  without  rebuke, 
in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation,  among 
whom  shine  ye  as  the  lights  of  the  world."  Let  the  holiness 
of  your  conduct,  the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  your  speech, 
your  kind  and  faithful  admonition  of  others,  the  religious 
order  of  your  families,  and  the  exact  discharge  of  every 
relative  and  social  duty,  bear  full  testimony  to  the  truth 
and  excellency  of  your  piety,  and  give  its  evidence  all 
around  you,  that  "  you  have  not  received  the  grace  of  God 
in  vain." 

A  long  experience  has  proved  that  such  effects  are  inti 
mately  connected  with  the  observance  of  every  part  of  our  salu 
tary  discipline  in  all  our  societies.  We  do  not  enjoin  this 
upon  you  as  a  burden  ;  we  invite  you  to  it  as  a  privilege. 
Preserve  that  simplicity  of  heart,  and  that  sense  of  the  import 
ance  of  experimental  religion,  which  will  induce  you  not  only 
to  a  regular  attendance  upon  your  classes,  but  to  enter  into 
their  spirit  and  intention.  Seek  from  them  the  knowledge 
you  most  want, — the  work  of  God  in  the  heart.  Strive  together, 
that  you  may  "  apprehend  all  for  which  you  are  apprehended 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ; "  and  solemnly  record  it  in  your 
spirits,  that  the  true  kingdom  of  God  is  not  the  existence  of 
its  visible  forms  among  any  people,  but  "  righteousness,  peac  >, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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We  deeply  sympathize  with  those  of  you,  dear  brethren, 
•who,  from  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  suspension  of  an 
active  commerce,  are,  in  common  with  thousands  of  your 
countrymen,  involved  in  various  and  deep  afflictions ;  we 
offer  up  our  prayers  to  God  for  you  in  this  dark  season  of  your 
distress,  "  that  you  may  not  be  tempted  above  that  you  are 
able  to  bear  ; "  and  that  he  who  "  comforteth  the  distressed  " 
may  comfort  you.  "  Cast  all  your  care  on  God,  for  he  careth 
for  you  ; "  and  fail  not  to  remember,  and  to  comfort  one  ano 
ther  with  these  words,  "That  in  heaven  you  have  a  better 
and  enduring  substance."  In  the  present  changeful  scene  of 
things,  one  event  happeneth  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ; 
but  you  are,  nevertheless,  still  under  the  care  and  the  eye  of 
your  Father  in  heaven.  Such  afflictive  events  he  will  sanctify 
to  those  who  trust  in  him  :  His  promises  cannot  fail,  because 
he  changeth  not.  "  He  knoweth  the  way  that  you  take  ;  and 
when  he  hath  tried  you,  he  will  bring  you  forth  as  gold." 
Never  fail,  dear  brethren,  to  commit  your  cause  to  him  who 
has  a  thousand  ways  to  "  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation," 
or  to  render  their  temptations  the  over-ruled  instruments  of 
putting  them  in  possession  of  a  good  which  shall  remain  their 
portion  and  their  joy,  when  their  spirits  shall  be  for  ever 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  this  present 
state.  "In  patience  possess  ye  your  souls;"  and  remember 
him  who  hath  said,  "  I  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake 
you." 

As  many  of  you  to  whom  this  measure  of  national  suffering 
has  been  appointed  reside  in  places  where  attempts  are  making, 
by  unreasonable  and  wicked  men,  to  render  the  privations 
of  the  poor  the  instruments  of  their  own  designs  against  the 
peace  and  the  Government  of  our  beloved  country,  we  are 
affectionately  anxious  to  guard  all  of  you  against  being  led 
astray  from  your  civil  and  religious  duties  by  their  dangerous 
artifices.  Remember  you  are  Christians,  and  are  called  by 
your  profession  to  exemplify  the  power  and  influence  of  reli 
gion  by  your  patience  in  suffering,  and  by  "living  peaceably 
with  all  men."  Remember  that  you  belong  to  a  religious 
society  which  has,  from  the  beginning,  explicitly  recognised 
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as  high  and  essential  parts  of  Christian  duty,  to  "  fear  God, 
and  honour  the  King  ;  to  submit  to  Magistrates  for  conscience' 
sake,  and  not  to  speak  evil  of  dignities."  You  are  surrounded 
with  persons  to  whom  these  duties  are  the  objects  of  contempt 
and  ridicule  :  Show  your  regard  for  them,  because  they  are  the 
doctrines  of  your  Saviour.  Abhor  those  publications  in  which 
they  are  assailed,  along  with  every  other  doctrine  of  your  holy 
religion  ;  and  judge  of  the  spirit  and  objects  of  those  who 
would  deceive  you  into  political  parties  and  associations,  by 
the  vices  of  their  lives,  and  the  infidel  malignity  of  their  words 
and  writings.  "  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean  ?" 

Be  it  your  care,  beloved,  who  are  exposed  to  this  trial, 
"to  serve  God  in  all  good  conscience;"  to  preserve  your 
minds  from  political  agitations ;  to  follow  your  occupa 
tions  and  duties  in  life  in  peaceful  seclusion  from  all  strife 
and  tumults ;  and  God  will,  in  his  own  time,  appear  by  his 
providence  to  your  relief.  We  trust  our  country  to  his 
gracious  favour,  and  doubt  not  "  that  he  will  speak  good 
concerning  us." 

Whilst  this  period  of  suffering  continues,  we  affectionately 
and  earnestly  exhort  the  opulent  members  of  our  societies  and 
congregations,  to  afford  as  ample  a  relief  as  possible  to  their 
brethren  in  distress.  This,  we  are  sure,  "  they  are  forward  to 
do."  The  liberal  and  active  benevolence  of  our  friends  in 
every  place,  and  on  every  charitable  occasion,  is  our  "  glory 
and  joy  ;"  we  speak  this,  therefore,  only  to  "  put  them  in 
remembrance."  Many  of  the  suffering  household  of  faith  now 
need  their  special  liberalities  ;  and  the  kind  affection  which 
exists  in  all  our  societies  towards  each  other,  is  a  sufficient 
pledge  to  us,  that  this  suggestion  will  lead  to  those  acts 
of  sympathizing  kindness,  which  will  at  once  call  forth  and 
strengthen  that  sentiment  of  brotherly  love,  which  is  the  dis 
tinguishing  character  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  Re 
member  them  that  are  in  affliction,  as  being  yourselves  also  in 
the  body." 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  numerous  institutions  among 
us,  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  abroad,  for  the  relief  of  the 
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sick  and  poor  at  home,  and  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor,  continue  to  meet,  notwithstanding  the  pressure 
of  public  affairs,  with  an  encouragement  so  liberal.  The 
supply  of  the  fund  for  Foreign  Missions  has  exceeded  that 
of  all  former  years  ;  and  in  all  who  love  the  Saviour,  and  the 
cause  for  which  he  died,  the  general  prosperity  of  our  Missions 
will  excite  gratitude  to  God,  and  lead  them  anew  to  pledge 
their  exertions  for  the  support  of  a  cause  so  sacred  and 
animating.  The  extension  of  true  religion  at  home  will  not  be 
less  their  care,  and  the  object  of  their  liberality  and  prayers. 
Among  other  institutions  for  this  purpose  are  our  Sunday- 
schools  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  their  number,  the  zeal  with  which 
they  are  conducted,  the  sacrifices  of  so  many  of  our  young 
people  who  act  as  teachers,  and  the  benefits  which  are  con 
stantly  resulting  from  them.  In  proportion  to  the  value 
of  these  institutions,  we  are  anxious  that  they  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  yield  their  full  proportion  of  moral  good  ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  this,  they  should  be  preserved  on  their  first 
principles.  We  would,  therefore,  exhort  all  who  have  kindly 
and  benevolently  engaged  in  them,  to  watch  over  them  with  a 
pious  anxiety,  that  they  may  fully  communicate  to  the  children 
educated  in  them  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  Let  them  recollect,  that  a  Sunday-school  is  strictly 
and  entirely  a  religious  institution,  whose  object  is  to  train  up 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that 
whatever  has  not  a  direct  tendency  to  this  end,  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  principal  design  of  such  charities, 
and  with  the  sanctity  of  the  sacred  day  in  which  they 
are  conducted,  and  that  ultimately  it  will  prove  subversive 
of  all  genuine  moral  and  religious  effect.  We  regard  it  as 
essential  to  the  religious  character  of  Sunday-schools,  that  the 
children  should  be  carefully  instructed  by  catechisms  in  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  religion  ;  that  they  should  be  accus 
tomed  to  read  the  Scriptures,  accompanied  with  the  pious 
advices  and  explanations  of  their  teachers  ;  that  they  should, 
on  every  Sabbath,  be  regularly  brought  to  the  public  worship 
of  God  ;  and  that  the  teachers  themselves  should  be  persons 
who  "  fear  God,  and  work  righteousness  ;"  "  apt  to  teach"  and 
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enforce  the  truths  of  experimental  and  practical  piety.  Under 
the  direction  of  such  views,  these  valuable  institutions  will  be 
the  means  of  spreading  through  society  the  principles  of  truth 
and  holiness  ;  of  preserving  from  the  poison  of  infidelity,  now, 
alas  !  so  industriously  diffused,  thousands  of  our  rising  youth  ; 
of  conveying  light  and  purity  into  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ; 
and  of  correcting  the  morals  of  society.  They  may  then 
with  hope  and  confidence  be  commended  to  the  blessing  of 
God. 

With  regard  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Connexion,  it  is 
with  great  satisfaction  that  we  have  to  announce  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  measure  recommended  by  the  Confer 
ence  of  last  year,  for  the  relief  of  distressed  chapels.  The 
moneys  raised  for  the  Chapel-Fund  were  found,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  appointed  for  their  disbursement,  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  claims  for  deficient  interest  of  moneys  borrowed  on 
the  chapels  regularly  recommended  from  the  different  Districts. 
It  is,  therefore,  now  established ;  and  we  state  it  with  peculiar 
pleasure,  that  if  this  Fund  be  as  liberally  supported  as,  from 
the  importance  of  its  objects,  our  friends  will,  we  trust,  feel  it 
ought  to  be  supported,  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  from 
cases  of  distressed  chapels,  and  the  anxieties  which  were  in 
some  places  in  consequence  created,  may  be  entirely  removed 
by  united  local  exertion,  and  the  aid  of  the  Fund,  and  the 
Connexion  be  completely  rescued  from  this  branch  of  its 
embarrassments.  This  subject  will  be  fully  brought  before 
you  in  the  Report  of  the  Chapel-Fund,  when  published ;  but 
we  could  not  refrain  from  announcing  thus  early,  what  will 
afford  general  joy  to  our  societies,  and  tend  to  unite  the  Trus 
tees  of  chapels,  the  societies,  and  the  Preachers,  in  common 
and  cheerful  efforts  to  promote  the  work  of  our  adorable 
Lord. 

The  general  finances  of  our  Connexion  continue  to  press 
heavily  upon  us ;  although  we  hail,  with  great  confidence,  the 
prospect  of  surmounting  every  difficulty.  In  those  measures 
of  retrenchment  which  necessity  has  forced,  many  Circuits, 
and  many  of  the  Preachers,  have  suffered  by  returning  to  the 
Circuits  the  proportion  of  deficiencies  determined  by  the  rule 
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of  the  last  Conference,  and  by  our  inability  to  comply  with  the 
reasonable  demands  of  many  of  our  brethren.  These  measures 
have  been  very  painful,  but  our  finances  are  in  a  state  of  gene 
ral  improvement ;  and  if  a  proper  degree  of  local  exertion  in  all 
the  Circuits  be  commenced  and  continued,  the  Connexion  will 
be  placed  in  a  state  in  which  these  subjects  will  create  a  much 
smaller  degree  of  anxious  concern.  We  commend,  therefore, 
that  great  work  which  God  begun  with  our  fathers,  and  has 
continued  to  support  and  bless  to  the  present  day,  to  the  kind 
and  liberal  support  of  our  societies  and  congregations.  Our 
interest  and  theirs  cannot  be  separated.  We  are  all  bound  by 
the  tenderest  recollections,  by  the  best  interests,  by  the  most 
solemn  obligations,  to  uphold,  to  spread,  and  to  transmit  to 
our  children,  the  benefits  of  a  system  of  religious  truth  and 
order,  from  which,  under  God,  we  have  derived  the  light  and 
comfort  of  a  present  salvation,  and  the  blessed  hope  of  a  better 
life  after  the  conflicts  of  the  present.  Sacrifices  and  exertions 
are  still  necessary ;  but,  in  such  a  cause,  they  are  surely  soft 
ened  and  encouraged,  by  the  delightful  communion  of  saints, 
the  presence  of  our  God  in  our  assemblies,  and  the  visible 
spread  of  true  religion  in  our  immediate  connexions,  and  in 
our  country. 

We  are  now  about  to  depart  to  our  respective  scenes  of 
labour  for  the  ensuing  year.  We  met  in  the  spirit  of  the 
kindest  affection,  and  are  about  to  separate  with  increased 
attachment  to  each  other,  to  you,  and  to  the  work  of  Christ. 
We  have  renewed  our  pledges  of  zeal  and  faithfulness  in  the 
stiength  of  Him,  without  whom  "  nothing  is  strong ;"  and  we 
cast  ourselves  on  his  mercy,  and  your  prayers.  Beloved  bre 
thren,  join  with  us  in  this  renewed  dedication  of  ourselves  "  to 
God  and  to  the  church  by  the  will  of  God."  Why  do  we  live, 
but  to  do  his  will,  and  spread  his  praise  ?  Let  all  our  thoughts 
rest  in  God  ;  to  him  let  us  open  our  spirits  for  richer  supplies 
of  his  sanctifying  grace,  and  clearer  demonstrations  of  his  pre 
sence  and  love.  In  simplicity  of  heart  let  us  follow  our  Lord, 
copy  his  example,  walk  as  he  walked,  follow  his  steps  of  active 
charity,  breathe  his  calm  and  loving  mind,  die  like  him  to  all 
earthly  good,  and  hasten  to  the  end  of  our  course.  "  The 
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time  is  short.11  O  let  us  fill  it  with  all  the  fruits  and  acts  of 
Christian  love  and  zeal,  that  our  last  moments  may  be  peace, 
and  that,  through  the  meritorious  passion  of  our  divine  Saviour, 
we  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  renew  our  fellowship  in  his 
unsuffering  kingdom,  and  be  eternally  one  with  Christ  as  he  is 
one  with  the  Father. 

Signed  in  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  Conference. 

BRISTOL,  Aug.  7th,  1819. 
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ADDRESS  II. 


The  Annual  Address  of  the  Conference  to  the  Methodist  Societies  in 
Great  Britain.     1820. 


DEARLY  BELOVED  BRETHREN, 

OUR  seventy-seventh  Conference  is  now  approaching  its 
close.  It  has  been  crowned  with  the  special  presence  and 
blessing  of  our  Divine  Master,  and  distinguished  by  perfect 
harmony  and  brotherly  affection. 

The  religious  state  of  our  societies  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  favourably  reported  of  by  the  brethren ;  though  we 
lament  to  state,  that  a  decrease  in  our  numbers  has  occurred. 
We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  such  is  the  excellence  of  our 
discipline,  and  that,  in  general,  it  is  so  faithfully  enforced, 
that  few  persons  can  find  admission  among  us.  who  are  not 
sincerely  desirous  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure  ;  and 
that  still  fewer  will  long  remain,  who  have  in  their  hearts 
"  forsaken  the  law  of  their  God."  Under  the  painful  circum 
stance  of  some  decline  in  our  numbers,  we  derive  satisfaction 
from  the  confidence  we  have,  that,  as  a  body,  our  people  are 
"  walking  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

We  cannot,  however,  but  deeply  regret,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  Ministers  employed,  and  the  various  means 
of  grace  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  our  societies  and  congrega 
tions  to  enjoy,  our  success  has,  during  the  year,  been  so  limited, 
and  that  we  have  not  had  to  rejoice,  as  usual,  in  a  "  multitude 
being  added  to  the  Lord." 

Many  circumstances,  we  are  aware,  have  of  late  occurred  in 
our  country,  which  have  had  an  unhappy  effect  in  counteracting 
the  influence  of  religion  upon  society,  and  in  obstructing  the 
operation  of  the  best-adapted  means  of  turning  the  thoughts 
of  men  to  serious  and  eternal  things  Commercial  embarrass- 
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ment,  and  consequent  distress,  have  largely  prevailed,  and 
especially  in  those  districts  where  usually  we  have  had  the 
greatest  success  in  "  turning  many  to  righteousness."  Unhap 
pily,  that  distress  has  not  produced  general  humiliation  before 
God,  and  a  livelier  impression  of  the  necessity  and  supreme 
importance  of  those  blessings  which,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  are 
exempted  from  the  mutations  of  the  world,  and  which  it  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  Political  agitations  have  spread 
through  the  land  ;  the  correcting  hand  of  a  just  and  holy  God 
has  not  been  acknowledged  ;  and,  too  frequently,  every  attempt 
to  improve  the  chastisements  of  heaven  to  moral  uses  has  been 
the  object  of  the  scorner's  scoff.  The  attention  of  the  public 
has  been  engaged  by  a  succession  of  inquietudes,  and  irritated 
by  the  strifes  of  parties.  Thus,  where  direct  opposition  to 
the  religion  of  Christ  has  not  been  produced,  by  an  avowed 
infidelity,  a  moral  deadness  to  divine  things  has  been  largely 
diffused.  The  Sabbath,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  house 
of  God,  have  been  more  than  commonly  neglected  by  those 
whom  custom,  if  not  religious  feeling,  used  formerly  to  lead 
into  his  temples  ;  and  where  the  word  of  God  has  been  heard, 
it  has  often  found  the  heart  too  much  occupied  with  earthly 
cares,  or  stirred  up  by  earthly  passions,  so  to  receive  the  word 
of  God  as  to  "  bring  forth  fruit  unto  perfection."  For  these 
reasons,  the  last  year  may  be  considered  as  one  of  great 
spiritual  dearth  in  many  parts  of  the  nation  ;  and  perhaps 
those  special  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  such 
hinderances  to  the  progress  of  true  religion  are  commonly 
removed,  have  been  withheld,  both  to  produce  in  us  a  livelier 
sense  of  their  necessity,  and  that  the  effects  of  evil  principles 
upon  the  best  interests  of  individual  man,  and  on  society, 
might  be  made  more  manifest ;  in  order  to  call  forth  more 
earnest  prayers  from  the  faithful,  and  incite  them  to  "  labours 
more  abundant/1 

Whilst  deploring  the  small  success  of  our  ministry  in  the 
past  year,  we  have  not  failed  to  examine  our  own  hearts,  lest 
any  decay  in  the  fervour  of  our  own  piety,  lest  any  deficiency 
of  zealous  service  in  the  cause  of  our  great  Master,  should  have 
obstructed  the  work  and  blessing  of  God.  To  similar  "  search- 
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ings  of  heart,"  and  to  the  most  serious  review  of  every  past 
neglect  and  failure,  we  now  affectionately  and  earnestly  call 
you.  Let  us  stir  up  the  "  gift  that  is  within  us,"  and  be  more 
strictly  "  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God  without 
rebuke  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,"  that 
we  may  "  shine  as  the  lights  of  the  world,  holding  forth  the 
word  of  life."  The  "  times  and  the  seasons"  more  especially 
call  us  to  be  decided  in  our  religious  character;  fruitful  in 
good  counsel,  and  in  good  works  ;  exemplary  in  family-worship, 
and  attendance  on  the  public  means  of  grace ;  pitiful  to 
deluded  and  strayed  souls  ;  and  careful  not  to  be  "  conformed 
to  the  world."  Thus  a  holier  and  more  efficacious  influence 
will  be  exerted  upon  our  families,  our  brethren  in  Christ,  and 
upon  our  beloved  country,  in  whose  peace  we  have  peace, 
and  to  whose  moral  improvement  and  salvation  our  system  was 
from  the  first  devoted  by  our  venerable  Founder.  Let  the 
abounding  of  iniquity,  therefore,  excite  within  us  a  nobler 
spirit  of  Christian  enterprise ;  and  the  numerous  agencies 
of  evil  which  are  now  employed  to  destroy,  stir  us  up  to  urge 
into  more  energetic  action  the  saving  institutions  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Let  us,  dear  brethren,  renew  our  strength 
by  waiting  upon  God,  and  redouble  our  efforts  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  to  reclaim  every  wanderer,  to  make  manifest  in  every 
place  the  savour  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  and  by  patience 
of  instruction  and  labour  extend  that  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  and  have  hitherto,  by  the  divine  blessing,  been  so 
successful.  But  never  may  we  forget,  that  as  all  success 
depends  upon  God,  we  can  only  obtain  it  as  we  are  "  instant 
in  prayer,"  and  deeply  experienced  in  personal  holiness.  It  is 
a  truth  which  we  cannot  too  frequently  impress  upon  our  own 
hearts,  and  upon  you,  that  the  recovery  of  souls,  and  the 
edification  of  the  churches,  are  the  sole  and  glorious  work 
of  the  eternal  Spirit.  Let  us,  then,  more  earnestly  and  per 
se  veringly  supplicate  the  effusion  of  his  influence  upon  our 
congregations  and  our  country,  "  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified;"  let  us  fully  and 
exclusively  depend  upon  his  aid  in  every  act  of  religious  duty ; 
and  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  our  humble  trust  we  acknowledge 
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God,  he  will  not  fail  to  regard  our  prayers,  and  vouchsafe  the 
fulness  of  his  blessing. 

From  our  dear  brethren  in  Ireland  we  have  received  the  cheer 
ing  statement,  that  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  persons  have  been 
added  to  their  number  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  and  that, 
with  this  increase,  the  spirit  of  peace  and  meekness  has  greatly 
diffused  itself,  and  bound  up  the  societies  more  firaaly  into 
one  body,  l(  striving  together  for  the  hope  of  the  Gospel/1 
The  sufferings  of  our  people,  and  the  privations  of  the 
Preachers  in  Ireland,  have  been  very  severe,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  depression  of  commerce  in  that  country  ;  but 
sufferings  have  produced  no  impatient  complaints  among  the 
people,  nor  privations  enervated  the  zealous  labours  of  their 
Ministers. 

The  reports  laid  before  us,  as  to  the  state  and  prospects 
of  the  work  of  God  in  our  Foreign  Missions,  by  the  Mis 
sionary  Committee,  afford  us  the  highest  satisfaction.  In 
every  place,  prospects  of  great  usefulness  present  themselves, 
and  in  many  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  societies. 
The  blessings  of  religion  are  rapidly  diffusing  themselves 
through  the  negro  population  of  the  West  India  colonies  ; 
and  in  many  entirely  heathen  parts  of  the  world,  by  transla 
tions,  schools,  and  other  labours  of  our  brethren,  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  is  breaking  through  the  gloom 
of  ages,  turning  the  attention  and  hearts  of  men  to  "  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent."  Thus,  as  a 
body,  we  are  taking  a  large  share  in  the  true  vocation  of  the 
general  church  of  Christ,  the  extension  of  the  name  and  king 
dom  of  our  Lord  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  For  this  great 
service,  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  labourers  have  been 
raised  up,  and  sent  into  "  fields  white  unto  harvest ;"  and  the 
funds  for  their  support  have  been  most  liberally  supplied  by 
your  charity,  and  the  kindness  of  the  friends  of  Missions  in 
general.  In  these  exertions  of  your  zeal  and  piety,  we  greatly 
rejoice ;  they  have  received  the  seal  of  the  sanction  and 
blessing  of  the  Lord  of  the  churches.  A  success  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  modern  Missions  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the 
labours  of  our  brethren  in  various  scenes  of  their  foreign  labour ; 
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and  the  present  state  and  enlarging  prospects  of  our  Missions 
generally,  may  be  considered  as  the  voice  of  our  God,  inviting 
us  to  new  efforts  and  triumphs,  and  saying,  "  Be  steadfast, 
unmovcable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  foras 
much  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord."  The  increase  of  our  societies  abroad  for  the  last  year 
is  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

The  Conference  has  felt  peculiar  satisfaction  in  receiving  a 
representative  from  the  General  American  Conference,  after 
a  suspension  of  personal  communication  for  some  years.  Cir 
cumstances,  and  not  any  diminution  of  affection,  had  inter 
rupted  this  grateful  interchange  of  brotherly  affection  and 
mutual  esteem.  The  renewal  of  it  by  the  deputation  of  our 
excellent  and  beloved  brother  Emory,  has  given  us  great  joy. 
Through  him  we  have  received  the  assurances  of  that  regard 
which  is  felt  by  our  brethren  in  the  United  States  towards  the 
Methodists  of  Great  Britain,  by  whom  that  work  which  now 
diffuses  light  and  life  through  the  vast  space  of  that  great  and 
rising  country  was  first  commenced,  and  of  their  desire  that  a 
regular  intercourse  by  deputation  from  each  Conference  should 
be  established.  All  the  expressions  of  kindness  thus  commu 
nicated  to  us  by  brother  Emory,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  the  General  American  Conference,  have  been  echoed 
back  by  the  sympathies  of  our  hearts.  We  could  not  hear  his 
statements,  as  to  the  state  and  progress  of  the  common  work 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  without  being  deeply 
affected  with  gratitude  to  God,  and  admiration  of  the  ardour 
and  enterprise  of  our  brethren  there  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Their  unwearied  labours  have  not  only,  by  the  divine  blessing, 
raised  up  large  and  flourishing  societies  in  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Union,  but  they  have  erected  the  altars 
of  God  in  the  distant  wilderness,  and  connected  the  insulated 
settlements  of  men,  with  the  hopes,  the  joys,  and  the  worship 
of  the  universal  church.  As  the  tide  of  population  has 
extended  itself  over  that  vast  country,  they  have  followed  it, 
embracing  every  opportunity  to  reach,  and  submitting  to  great 
difficulties  and  privations  to  save,  souls.  To  these  labours 
they  were  long  animated  by  the  noble  example  of  the  venerable 
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Asbury,  a  man  of  apostolic  labours,  whose  spirit  of  patient 
zeal  and  self-denying  piety  has  abundantly  descended  upon  the 
excellent  General  Superintendents,  who  now  direct  those  vast 
means  which  exist  in  a  state  of  increasing  activity  in  the 
American  continent,  for  the  extension  of  the  hallowing  influ 
ence  of  true  religion  through  the  growing  population  of  the 
Anglo-American  empire.  The  present  number  of  Travelling 
Preachers  in  the  American  Methodist  Connexion  is  reported 
by  Mr.  Emory  to  be  near  nine  hundred ;  of  Local  Preachers 
three  thousand  ;  of  members,  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  thousand  ;  making  an  increase  for  the  last  year  of 
upwards  of  sixteen  thousand.  Such  has  been  the  glorious 
result  of  little  more  than  half  a  century,  and  of  that  feeble 
commencement  of  the  work  which  took  place  in  1766.  An 
efficient  religious  system,  operating  wide  as  that  extensive 
country,  has  been  thus  created,  which  already  has  begun  to 
extend  itself  beyond  its  bounds,  ample  as  they  are,  to  the 
pagan  Indians  on  its  borders,  and  promises,  under  divine 
Providence,  to  disperse  the  rays  of  truth  to  the  still  benighted 
parts  of  that  great  continent,  on  the  north,  the  west,  and  the 
south  ;  to  parts  where  civilization  is  silently  laying  the  founda 
tion  of  future  states,  but  now  involved  in  superstition,  or  the 
bewildering  darkness  of  Paganism  and  idolatry.  To  these 
great  successes,  and  still  greater  prospects,  our  hearts  have 
been  delightfully  directed  by  the  kind  visit  of  our  beloved 
brother,  and  with  invigorated  affection  we  have  embraced  our 
distant  brethren,  one  with  us  in  doctrine,  one  in  the  object 
of  their  labours,  and  one  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Connexion  continue  to  press 
upon  many  Circuits,  in  consequence  of  regulations  which  its 
circumstances,  and  those  of  the  times,  rendered  necessary. 
But  we  have  great  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  general  success 
of  our  recent  financial  measures,  and  in  seeing  ourselves  freed 
from  those  annual  embarrassments  which  previously  occurred. 
The  restraints  which  may  thus  have  been  placed  on  the  work 
in  some  Circuits,  are,  we  trust,  but  temporary.  They  will 
give  place  to  the  increase  of  our  societies  generally,  and  to  the 
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firmer  establishment  of  the  cause  where  it  is  now  but  feeble 
and  recent.  We  have  only  to  labour  with  fidelity,  and  to 
be  supported  by  your  prayers  and  earnest  co-operation,  in 
order  to  witness  the  still  further  growth  of  piety  and  religion, 
and  to  extend  their  influence  into  the  yet  dark  and  neglected 
parts  of  our  country.  The  difficulties  which  exist  may, 
however,  become  the  occasion  of  bickerings  and  strife.  Let 
us  guard  against  this  danger ;  and  let  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  our  societies  carry  into 
every  department  the  spirit  and  temper  of  men  who  are 
acting  for  God  in  the  service  of  his  church.  Every  part 
of  his  work  is  consecrated  service,  and  ought  to  be  per 
formed  in  his  name,  and  with  singleness  of  heart  to  his  glory. 
Meetings  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  religious  society  are 
not  for  debate  and  contention,  but  for  ascertaining  how  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  of  human  salvation,  may  most  effectually 
be  promoted.  Let  all,  therefore,  who  may  be  thus  engaged 
in  official  stations  in  our  societies  act  in  the  fear  of  God ; 
let  them  "  set  the  Lord  at  their  right  hand "  in  every  part 
of  their  public  conduct ;  and  let  brotherly  love  continue.  We 
may  then  confidently  expect  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  every 
measure ;  and  we,  with  all  our  friends  who  aid  us  in  these 
services,  shall  depart  from  all  our  meetings  refreshed  in  spirit, 
and  girded  in  strength  for  our  spiritual  warfare. 

The  claims  on  the  Chapel-Fund  have  greatly  increased,  a 
part  only  of  the  distressed  cases  having  last  year  been  pre 
sented  for  relief.  Now,  probably,  we  see  the  extent  of  these 
incumbrances ;  and  though  the  Fund  has  not  been  able  to 
allow  the  whole  of  the  relief  requested,  it  has,  however,  been 
afforded,  to  every  case  which  could  claim  according  to  rule,  to 
an  extent  which  will  greatly  relieve  the  Trustees  and  societies. 
The  efficiency  of  the  plan,  which  has  now  had  its  greatest 
trial,  is,  therefore,  apparent ;  and  when  so  great  a  benefit  is 
conferred  by  it  in  its  infancy,  we  may  confidently  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  it  will  be  completely  adequate  to  the  objects 
of  its  institution,  by  enabling  distressed  chapels  to  pay  the 
deficiencies  of  their  interest,  and,  when  the  Fund  shall  become 
more  ample,  by  gradually  liquidating  a  part  of  their  debt. 
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These  happy  results,  however,  wholly  depend  upon  the  con 
stant  and  liberal  assistance  of  our  friends,  to  whose  kindness 
we  again  affectionately  commend  a  Fund  so  important  in  its 
design,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  success  of  the 
work  of  God,  hi  many  of  our  Circuits.  We  must,  however, 
specially  caution  our  friends  against  the  building  of  chapels 
imprudently,  and  in  an  expensive  style.  The  plainness  which 
becomes  Christians  in  their  dress,  and  in  the  furniture  of  their 
houses,  ought  to  distinguish  their  places  of  worship.  Examples 
of  the  evil  of  a  contrary  practice  are  sufficiently  numerous  and 
warning,  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  press  this  subject  upon 
your  attention  ;  and  we  trust  that  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties  by  the  Chapel-building  Committee  will  effectually  pre 
vent  the  recurrence  of  cases  which  we  have  greatly  regretted. 

From  the  adoption  of  the  Children's  Fund  by  the  great 
majority  of  Circuits,  another  great  measure,  connected  with 
our  itinerant  plan  of  labour,  has,  we  trust,  been  firmly  estab 
lished.  To  those  Circuits  who  were  first  and  most  anxious  to 
accede  to  this  regulation,  we  owe  particular  obligations.  They 
have  shown  themselves  interested,  not  only  in  their  own  local 
affairs,  but  in  the  welfare  of  the  Connexion  at  large.  We 
earnestly  hope,  that  the  uniform  adoption  of  this  measure,  by 
all  our  Circuits,  will  speedily  take  place.  It  is  evidently 
sanctioned  by  the  almost  universal  approbation  of  the  Con 
nexion.  Let  our  brethren  remember,  therefore,  that  we  are 
one  body,  and  on  such  questions  are  bound  to  meet  the  general 
will.  The  object  of  the  measure  is  the  common  interest  of  the 
Connexion,  by  equalizing  its  burdens,  and  facilitating  the 
change  of  Preachers ;  and  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  the 
prosperity  of  every  part  is  vitally  connected. 

If  we  are  anxious  to  impress  this  consideration  upon  you,  it 
is  not  merely  with  reference  to  this  and  other  institutions 
among  us,  important  as  they  are,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
that  great  object  which  we  all  wish  to  promote,  the  revival  and 
spread  of  true  religion  throughout  the  land,  and  which  only 
can  be  promoted  by  this  unity  of  feeling  and  co-operation,  and 
by  a  zeal  ever  renewed,  and  fed  by  the  solemn  dedication  of 
ourselves  in  every  place,  and  in  every  sphere  of  labour,  to  the 
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service  of  our  God.  As  a  body,  we  do  not  exist  for  the  pur 
pose  of  party.  Our  aim  has  been  higher  ;  and  if  ever  it  ought 
to  fix  itself  with  firmness  upon  elevated  purposes,  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.  Large  and  extensive  fields  of  usefulness  lie 
around  us  ;  and  if  we  keep  our  calling  constantly  in  mind,  if 
we  live  under  the  deep  impression  of  the  spiritual  and  moral 
dangers  of  our  country,  and  of  the  worth  of  souls,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  unite  with  our  efforts  to  make  known  the  name  of  Christ 
to  Pagans  abroad,  exertions  more  comprehensive  and  ardent 
for  the  diffusion  of  religious  light  and  influence  at  home.  We 
ourselves  would  anew  impress  upon  our  minds  the  admonition 
of  our  venerable  Founder :  "  Your  only  business  is  to  save 
souls  ;"  and  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  we  call  for  your  awakened 
and  renewed  co-operation.  We  have  most  solemnly  given  up 
ourselves  again  to  this,  the  only  true  object  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Let  us  carry  along  with  us  your  heightened  fervour, 
that,  by  common  efforts  in  every  place,  our  societies  may  be 
built  up  in  faith,  and  established  in  holiness,  and  the  work 
extended  into  every  neighbourhood,  to  which  a  spirit  like  that 
of  our  great  Master,  who  came  to  seek  that  he  might  save,  can 
obtain  access. 

With  those  of  our  dear  people  who  still  suffer  in  the  dis 
tresses  of  our  country,  we  deeply  sympathize.  "  We  weep 
with  those  that  weep  ;"  and  we  know  the  tears  which  many  of 
you  have  shed,  and  the  anxieties  which  have  filled  your  hearts. 
We  trust  that  these  afflictive  dispensations  to  the  nation  are 
but  temporary,  and  that  the  prayers  which  are  constantly 
offered  to  Him  who  "  ruleth  among  the  nations,"  will  finally 
prevail  in  behalf  of  the  poor.  To  him  you  have  looked,  and 
found  support  in  the  present  consolations  and  the  future  hopes 
of  Christianity.  May  your  minds  be  still  sustained  upon  the 
immovable  rock  of  the  divine  promises  !  Amidst  every  earthly 
change,  your  God  and  Saviour  is  eternally  the  same ;  the  sure 
confidence  of  all  who  fly  to  him  for  refuge,  "  a  very  present 
help  in  trouble."  "  He  knows  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out 
of  temptation,"  and  to  make  temporary  trial  the  means  of 
spiritual  and  everlasting  good.  "  Trust  ye  then  in  the  Lord 
for  ever;  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength." 
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We  have  thought  it  our  duty,  as  representing  so  great  a 
number  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  to  prepare  an  Address  to 
our  Sovereign,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  these  realms, 
This  was  unanimously  voted  on  the  first  day  of  our  meeting ; 
and  whilst  we  thus  announce  to  you  that  we  have  complied 
with  what  you,  from  your  known  loyalty,  and  regard  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  the  illustrious  house  of 
Brunswick,  expected  from  us  as  your  Ministers  and  represent 
atives,  in  expressing  to  His  present  Majesty  our  joy  at  his 
accession,  and  our  fervent  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
reign,  we  cannot  but  record  our  grateful  and  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  name  and  virtues  of  our  late  venerable 
Sovereign,  George  the  Third ;  under  whose  long-continued 
reign  our  religious  liberties  were  held  so  sacred,  and  under 
whose  administration  we  never  failed  to  obtain  protection  and 
redress,  both  for  ourselves  and  our  societies  abroad.  May  the 
throne  of  his  successor  be  established  in  righteousness  !  May 
there  be  "  peace  and  truth  in  his  days  ! " 

"  And  now,  brethren,  we  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the 
word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give 
you  an  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified."  After 
having  largely  and  seriously  conferred  on  those  subjects  in 
which  we  have  with  you  a  common  concern  and  interest,  we 
are  about  to  separate,  and  re-commence  our  labours  among  you 
in  our  several  Circuits.  We  are  reminded,  by  the  close  of 
another  of  our  annual  assemblies,  in  which  we  have  renewed 
our  mutual  affection,  that  those  tender  and  intimate  bonds 
which  unite  us  to  you  and  to  each  other,  and  which,  we  trust, 
will  acquire  increasing  strength  as  long  as  we  remain  on  earth, 
must,  ere  long,  be  broken.  Every  year  records  on  our  Minutes 
the  death  of  many  of  our  fellow-labourers,  and  your  faithful 
Pastors.  The  peaceful  scenes  of  the  church,  and  of  a  religious 
society,  where  we  so  often  mingle  in  holy  friendships,  and  feel 
how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  toge 
ther  in  unity,  must  soon  close  upon  us  and  you.  "  Let  our 
conversation  be  in  heaven ;"  let  us  imbibe  more  of  the  spirit 
of  those  above,  the  conquerors  before  the  throne,  as  we 
approach  their  society,  and  view  their  glories  in  a  perspective 
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less  dark  and  distant.  Let  us  follow  them  as  they  followed 
Christ.  So  shall  our  Lord  count  us  worthy  to  stand  in  his 
presence,  and  to  minister  in  his  heavenly  sanctuary  the  offer 
ings  of  exalted  praise,  eternal  love,  and  celestial  service.  So 
shall  we  join  those  venerable  names  on  whose  labours  we  have 
entered,  and  the  fruits  of  whose  toils  and  sufferings  we  so 
largely  enjoy,  and  renew  that  union  with  each  other  which  now 
conveys  to  our  hearts  a  delight  so  rich  and  supporting,  in  that 
kingdom  of  our  Lord,  where  it  shall  for  ever  remain,  unalloyed 
with  human  change  and  human  frailty.  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.  Amen. 

Signed  in  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  Conference. 

LIVERPOOL,  Aug.  7th,  1820. 
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ADDRESS  III. 


The  Annual  Address  of  the  Conference  to  the  Methodist  Societies  in 
Great  Britain.     1821. 


DEARLY  BELOVED  BRETHREN, 

THE  business  of  the  Conference  is  now,  through  the 
divine  goodness,  happily  drawing  to  its  close ;  and  on  no  for 
mer  occasion  has  the  review  of  the  work  of  God  among  us 
afforded  greater  reason  for  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 
In  an  eminent  degree  the  Lord  has  "  revived  his  work  in  the 
midst  of  the  years."  "  His  work  has  appeared  to  his  servants, 
and  his  glory  to  their  children." 

At  the  last  Conference,  the  spiritual  state  of  our  Connexion 
was  fully  considered,  and  various  advices,  both  to  the  Preach 
ers,  and  to  our  societies  in  general,  were  embodied  in  the 
Minutes.  These,  we  believe,  made  a  due  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  both,  and  led  to  renewed  exertions,  and  more 
earnest  prayers.  Nothing  new  was  adopted,  or  even  proposed. 
Experience  has  proved,  that  the  institutions  of  our  body, 
matured,  as  we  believe,  under  the  special  providence  of  God, 
are  means  of  the  most  efficient  kind  to  awaken  the  careless,  to 
instruct  the  humble  inquirer,  to  comfort  them  that  mourn,  to 
make  the  believer  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  preserve  the  church  of  Christ  in  a  state  of  hallowed 
separation  from  the  world.  We  stood,  therefore,  in  the  old 
ways  and  inquired.  The  Preachers  pledged  themselves  to 
each  other,  and  to  God,  to  preach  our  doctrines  with  renewed 
zeal,  and  in  the  most  explicit  manner ;  to  enforce  with  greater 
attention  our  excellent  discipline ;  and  to  engage,  by  their 
exhortations,  the  co-operation  and  prayers  of  all  the  societies. 
God  has  regarded  our  vows,  and  heard  the  voice  of  our  suppli 
cation.  The  visitations  of  divine  influence  upon  the  Con 
nexion  have  been  very  extensive ;  and,  with  a  large  addition 
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of  members,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  our  socie 
ties  have,  in  most  places,  more  fully  "  given  themselves  to 
God,  and  to  us  by  the  will  of  God."  The  increase  of  our 
societies  at  home  is  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  ;  and  in  our  Foreign  Missions,  one  thousand  two  hun 
dred  and  thirty-six. 

Whilst,  with  the  most  devout  feelings,  we  acknowledge  the 
last  year  to  have  been  one  "  of  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  Most  High,"  we  cannot  but  mark  the  connexion  of  that 
success  with  the  use  of  means  of  divine  appointment.  The  last 
Conference  recommended  the  observance  of  a  solemn  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  with  special  reference  to  a  revival  of  the 
work  of  God.  That  solemnity  was  duly  and  generally 
observed,  and  was  marked  in  many  places  by  peculiar  mani 
festations  of  the  divine  presence.  The  prayers  then  offered, 
we  doubt  not,  received  their  answer  in  that  rich  and  effectual 
blessing  which  has  so  generally  accompanied  the  ordinances  of 
religion  throughout  the  year.  Another  eminent  proof  has  thus 
been  afforded  of  the  prevalence  of  prayer ;  and  motives  of 
renewed  vigour  thereby  press  upon  us,  to  humble  ourselves 
before  the  majesty  of  our  God  on  our  appointed  fasts,  and,  in 
all  the  confidence  of  faith  in  his  mercy  and  faithfulness,  to 
make  our  requests  known  unto  him  for  the  edification  of  the 
churches,  and  the  enlargement  of  our  Saviour's  kingdom.  Let 
us  then,  dear  brethren,  be  instant  in  prayer.  As  your  Minis 
ters,  we  cast  ourselves  upon  your  earnest  intercessions.  "  Re 
ceive  us  in  the  Lord,"  and  "  pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified." 

The  great  increase  of  our  societies  in  many  of  the  Circuits, 
during  the  last  year,  will  render  the  strict  observance  of  every 
part  of  our  discipline,  and  the  active  solicitude  of  Preachers, 
Leaders,  and  established  members,  more  than  ever  necessary. 
That  many  of  those  who  are  brought  under  a  religious  concern, 
in  seasons  distinguished  by  extraordinary  effusions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  apt  to  fall  away  in  those  times  of  trial  which  always 
succeed,  is  in  the  experience  of  all  churches.  The  only  means 
which  can  be  depended  upon,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to 
prevent  this  evil,  and  to  preserve  the  good  done,  are  careful 
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instruction  and  affectionate  oversight.  Let  our  Preachers  and 
Leaders  dwell  largely  and  explicitly  upon  the  principal  doc 
trines,  and  the  various  personal  and  social  duties,  of  religion. 
Let  the  Rules  of  our  societies  be  carefully  put  into  the  hands 
of  every  new  member.  Let  no  persons  be  brought  forward  to 
exercise  in  meetings  for  prayer,  but  according  to  rule.  Let 
the  habitual  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures  in  private  be  care 
fully  enjoined  upon  their  members  by  the  Leaders  ;  and  upon 
the  heads  of  families,  as  a  part  of  their  daily  domestic  devo 
tions.  We  recommend  also,  that  those  young  persons  who 
have  been  brought,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  word, 
under  religious  impressions,  but  who  have  not  had  the  advan 
tage  of  a  religious  education,  should  be  furnished  with  our 
catechisms,  for  their  private  use,  and  with  other  proper  books, 
that  they  may  be  made  acquainted,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
with  the  elements  of  scriptural  doctrine,  and  thus  be  prepared 
to  profit  more  fully  by  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit.  And  as 
we  deem  it  a  special  and  most  important  part  of  the  duties  of 
parents,  that  their  children  should  be  carefully  instructed  in 
the  catechisms  authorized  among  us,  we  repeat  our  frequent 
recommendations  both  to  Preachers  and  Leaders,  to  enforce 
this  duty  upon  the  heads  of  families,  in  the  societies  generally, 
and  in  their  classes  respectively.  By  a  careful  observance  of 
this  excellent  method,  a  body  of  the  most  important  doctrinal 
and  practical  truth  will  be  laid  up  in  the  minds  of  our  chil 
dren  ;  and  when  all  the  means  within  our  power  have  been 
used,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  persevering  patience,  we  may 
the  more  confidently  expect  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  pro 
mises  to  us  and  to  our  seed,  that  they  may  be  a  generation  to 
serve  the  Lord. 

That  the  best-appointed  means,  when  not  accompanied 
with  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  fail  of  turning  the 
hearts  of  men  effectually  to  God,  is  a  truth  which  has  been 
held  by  the  true  and  spiritual  church  of  Christ  in  all  ages.  It 
is  one  of  those  eminent  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament 
which,  happily,  has  never  wanted  explicit  and  solemn  recogni 
tion  among  us  from  the  beginning.  It  is,  however,  among 
those  tendencies  of  the  human  heart  which  need  the  exercise 
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of  a  special  watchfulness,  to  fix  its  trust  almost  insensibly  on 
human  agency,  to  the  diminution  of  that  exclusive  faith  which 
leans  on  Omnipotence  alone,  and  sees  that  God  is  all,  and  in 
all,  in  the  work  of  his  grace  on  earth ;  the  only  sentiment 
which  at  once  gives  birth  to  the  strongest  efforts  on  the  part 
of  man,  and  reminds  him  that  all  his  doings  are  "  nothing 
worth,"  till  they  are  made  efficient  by  the  communicated 
energy  of  God.  To  stir  up  the  pure  minds  of  our  brethren, 
therefore,  by  way  of  remembrance,  the  attention  of  our  socie 
ties  was  directed,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Conference,  to 
the  great  "  promise  of  the  Father  ;"  and  they  were  exhorted 
earnestly  to  wait  for  "  power  from  on  high."  The  Conference 
has  learned,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  an  impression, 
more  than  usually  deep  and  influential  on  this  subject,  has 
rested  on  the  minds  of  numerous  pious  people  of  other  deno 
minations  ;  and  that  considerable  efforts  have  been  made  by 
many  Ministers,  both  by  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  to  commu 
nicate  scriptural  views  of  the  offices  and  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  their  respective  congregations,  and  to  engage  their 
devout  prayers  for  that  display  of  divine  power  which  shall 
ultimately  bow  the  whole  world  to  the  sway  of  our  Redeemer. 
These  are  encouraging  indications.  In  no  modern  times  have 
so  many  exertions  been  made  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  by  itinerant  preaching,  by  schools,  by  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the  distribution  of  tracts.  Numer 
ous  are  the  agencies  employed  in  various  places,  and  vast,  so 
to  speak,  is  the  apparatus  now  formed  for  the  extension  of 
religion  ;  and  we  cannot  but  expect  manifest  tokens  of  the 
divine  acceptance  of  these  labours  of  his  servants,  and  of  all 
which  "  it  has  been  in  their  hearts  to  do  for  his  name's  sake," 
when  they  thus  publicly  confess  that  they  themselves  are 
"  feeble  things  of  nought,"  and  that  the  good  which  is  done 
upon  earth  is  done  by  the  Lord  alone.  But  let  us  look  for 
ward  :  Days  of  the  Son  of  man  are  before  us  ;  days  which 
shall  manifest  him  more  extensively  to  the  creatures  whom  he 
has  redeemed;  days  of  mighty  operation  on  the  hearts  of 
rebel  men,  by  that  Spirit  whose  glorious  work  it  is  to  convince 
the  world  of  sin,  and  to  testify  of  Christ.  If  we  cannot  expect 
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such  visitations  where  the  institutions  of  Christ  are  not,  we 
may  surely  expect  them  where  they  are  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
these  institutions  are  set  up  in  lands  where  Christ  is  not 
named,  the  Spirit  will  be  poured  out  from  on  high ;  for  wher 
ever  the  truth  of  Christ  is,  there  is  his  Holy  Spirit  to  teach 
and  apply  it,  and  thus  to  make  the  Gospel  of  Christ  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation.  Thus,  then,  the  church  is  called  to 
wait  in  constant  expectation,  in  all  the  ardour  of  desire,  and 
the  confidence  of  faith,  until  the  Spirit  shall  be  given  in  the 
Jull  grace  of  his  universal  benediction.  Let  it,  then,  be  our 
constant  aim  to  hasten,  by  earnest  prayers,  and  by  the  diligent 
service  of  our  Lord  Christ,  this  glorious  day.  The  loftier  are 
the  objects  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  more  extensive 
its  views,  the  more  energetic  will  be  the  exertions  of  her  mem 
bers  in  those  scenes  of  immediate  labour  which  God  has  opened 
to  them.  We  shine  brightest  when  we  shine  as  the  lights 
of  the  world,  and  not  merely  as  the  lights  of  our  own  con 
tracted  circle.  We  are  engaged  in  the  grand  cause  of  carry 
ing  on  universal  warfare  against  all  the  darkness  and  evil  of 
this  world.  The  contest  must  issue  in  universal  victory.  And 
it  is  by  connecting  all  the  interests  and  all  the  desires  of  our 
hearts  with  this  grand  consummation,  that  we  shall  feed  the 
fire  of  an  unwearied  and  expecting  exertion,  until  the  universal 
church  shall  be  brought  before  the  throne  of  grace,  uttering 
its  beseeching  and  not-to-be-resisted  cry,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly/1 

We  regret  to  state  that  thirteen  Preachers  have  been 
removed  from  us,  during  the  year,  by  death;  some  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  others  venerable  for  years  and  usefulness  :  Among 
the  latter,  we  have  had  the  painful  duty  to  enrol  a  name  long 
known  and  long  dear  to  our  societies  at  home  and  abroad, — 
the  name  of  Joseph  Benson.  An  account  of  the  life  of  this 
excellent  man,  and  able  Minister  of  Christ,  may  be  expected  ; 
but  the  Conference  cannot  but  record  in  this  Address  its  deep 
sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Connexion  has  sustained  in  his 
death.  Equally  distinguished  as  a  Christian,  a  Minister,  and 
a  Divine,  he  occupied  a  very  eminent  station  in  the  church 
of  Christ.  His  long  and  laborious  public  life  was  ceaselessly 
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employed  in  the  service  of  his  Saviour.  The  ministry  of  few 
men,  in  modern  times,  has  been  more  honoured  of  God  in  the 
awakening  of  the  careless,  and  the  edification  of  believers ; 
and  the  truths  he  taught  with  so  much  clearness,  comprehen 
siveness,  and  power,  were  enforced  and  applied  by  the 
elevated  example  of  his  own  entire  and  habitual  devotedness 
to  God.  By  his  various  writings  he  rendered  great  service  to 
the  Connexion,  and  to  the  truth  of  God ;  and  his  great  work, 
the  "  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments," — a 
work  replete  with  sound  theological  and  critical  learning,  and 
admirably  calculated  "  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  for  every  good  word  and  work," — will  at 
once  perpetuate  his  name,  and  extend  his  usefulness  to  future 
generations.  The  circumstances  of  the  last  sickness  and  death 
of  our  venerable  friend  and  father  have  been  already  stated  in 
the  Magazine.  "  Our  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and  the  Pro 
phets,  do  they  live  for  ever?"  They  fulfil  their  day,  and 
pass  to  their  reward  on  high  ;  but  their  example  is  before  us ; 
it  rises  up  in  our  recollections  of  their  venerable  forms  ;  their 
speech,  rich  in  heavenly  wisdom,  and  seasoned  with  grace  ; 
their  unceasing  labours  ;  their  powerful  and  persuasive  ser 
mons  ;  their  zeal  for  Christ ;  their  compassion  for  men.  Let 
us  follow  them  who,  in  so  eminent  a  sense,  followed  Christ ; 
and,  whilst  we  are  faithful  to  that  sacred  deposit  of  doctrine 
which  they  have  left  with  us,  let  us,  like  them,  embody  it  in 
our  Christian  temper,  diligence,  and  conduct ;  that  we,  at 
length,  may  join  them  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord,  and  mingle 
with  the  spirits  of  these  "just  men  made  perfect"  for  ever. 

We  rejoice  to  state  that,  from  the  report  made  by  the  Mis 
sionary  Committee  to  the  Conference,  it  appears  that  the  work 
of  God  is  prospering  in  our  foreign  stations  ;  and  we  cannot 
but  feel  the  highest  satisfaction  in  the  very  liberal  exertions 
made  by  our  societies  and  congregations  for  the  support  and 
enlargement  of  our  important  Missionary  establishments  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  thus,  we  are  persuaded,  that 
we  are  placing  our  great  work  at  home  more  fully  under  the 
divine  blessing ;  for,  by  awakening  and  keeping  alive  the  spi 
rit  of  the  tenderest  sympathy,  and  an  enlarged  philanthropy, 
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towards  those  who  are  perishing  for  lack   of  knowledge,  we 
shall  excite  and  bring  into  more  efficient  operation  all  those 
great  principles   on   which  the  prosperity  of  every  religious 
society  depends.     We  feel  it,  also,  to  be  a  subject  of  sacred 
joy,  that  we  have,  by  the  increased  liberality  of  the  friends 
of  our  Missions,  been  enabled  to  take  a  still  more  active  share 
in  the  efforts  of  the  general  church  to  extend  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  to  hasten  the  salvation  of  the  world.     The  work 
has  spread  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  British  American 
colonies, — the  scenes  of  our  earliest  Missionary  exertions, — 
into  West  and  South  Africa,  Ceylon  and  Continental  India, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.     In  all  these  stations  religious  societies 
have  been  raised  up,  regulated  by  our  discipline,  nourished  by 
salutary  doctrine,  and  watched  over  by  men  approved  among 
us  as  "  the  messengers  of  our  churches,  and  the  glory  of 
Christ.""     We  give  thanks  to  God  on  this  account,  and  for 
opportunities  still  opening  before  us  for  preaching,  to  a  greater 
extent,  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  the  Heathen.     We 
again  commend  this  work  to  your  continued  prayers  and  liber 
alities  :  Methodism  was,  from  the  first,  thus  connected,  in  its 
hopes  and  energies,  with  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world  ; 
this  object  inspired  the  efforts  of  our  venerable  Founder ;  it 
glows  in  the  hymns  which  the  consecrated  genius  of  his  brother 
furnished  for  our  religious  services.    Our  system  at  once  impels 
to  comprehensive  efforts,  and  affords  an  admirably  adapted 
instrument  for  consolidating   and   perpetuating    the    success 
which  is  given  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  raising 
up  the  instruments  by  whom  it  will  be  carried  on  and  extended 
from  year  to  year.     The  seed  is  scattered  abroad  ;  God  has 
"blessed  the  springing  thereof;"  May  it  be  watered  more 
abundantly ;  and  soon  may  the  vast  extent  of  the  moral  wil 
derness  of  this  world  be  covered  with  fruits  of  righteousness, 
which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  ! 

The  Address  unanimously  voted  at  our  last  Conference  to 
our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
was  duly  presented,  and  most  graciously  received.  Since  that 
time  the  crown  of  these  realms  has  been  solemnly  placed  upon 
the  head  of  His  Majesty  George  IV.,  amidst  the  acclamations 
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of  his  subjects.  We  congratulate  our  societies,  and  offer  our 
thanksgivings  to  Him  "  by  whom  Kings  reign,  and  Princes 
decree  justice,"  upon  an  event,  the  solemn  forms  of  which  can 
not  but  remind  us  that  our  free  and  happy  government  is  still, 
by  the  gracious  providence  of  God,  continued  to  us  ;  and  that 
our  monarchy,  unimpaired  in  its  constitutional  character,  is 
bound  by  oaths,  and  by  the  solemn  services  of  religion,  to  pre 
serve  the  liberties,  and  maintain  the  just  and  tolerant  laws, 
of  this  favoured  realm.  Distinguished  as  we  are  from  every 
nation  of  Europe  in  these  great  interests  and  securities  both 
of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  thus  again  solemnly  acknow 
ledged  by  the  public  act  of  His  Majesty "s  coronation,  we  are 
bound,  by  a  renewed  sense  of  obligation,  to  fear  God,  the 
great  Source  of  all  our  blessings,  and  to  honour  the  throne, 
under  the  shadow  of  which  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  as  men  and 
Christians,  reposes  in  safety.  These,  we  rejoice  to  know,  are 
the  sentiments  which  influence  our  societies  ;  and  we  are  per 
suaded  that  both  Preachers  and  people  will  continue  to  offer 
their  constant  prayers  in  the  sanctuaries  of  our  God,  for  his 
blessing  upon  the  person  and  government  of  our  gracious 
Monarch  ;  that  they  will,  on  all  occasions,  exhibit  an  instruc 
tive  example  of  Christian  subjection  and  reverence  to  the 
higher  powers ;  and  that  they  will  steadily  discountenance 
every  act  which  can  tend,  even  remotely,  to  contempt  of  the 
Sovereign,  or  disregard  of  the  laws. 

And  now,  brethren,  we  are  about  to  repair  to  our  respective 
appointments  among  you,  let  us,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words 
of  the  great  Apostle,  "  yield  ourselves  unto  God."  Whilst 
we  unitedly  labour  for  the  salvation  of  others,  let  us  be  more 
seriously  regardful  of  our  own.  Before  us  are  placed  "  great 
and  precious  promises  : "  We  cannot  be  deceived  in  them  ;  for 
"  God  is  faithful  who  hath  promised,  who  also  will  do  it." 
Let  us  not  fail  to  ask  their  full  accomplishment  in  our  personal 
experience.  We  have  the  promises  of  pardon,  of  holiness, 
of  fellowship  with  God,  of  support,  of  victory;  we  are  "  the 
people  who  hear  the  joyful  sound  :"  Let  us,  then,  rest  not  till, 
in  our  daily  experience,  we  so  walk  with  God  as  to  have  the 
testimony  that  we  please  him  ;  receiving  from  him  counsel  for 
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direction,  strength  for  duty,  and  faith  for  conquest :  Thus, 
being  "  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God  without 
rebuke,  we  shall  shine  as  the  lights  of  the  world,  holding  forth 
the  word  of  life."  If,  however,  we  would  be  "found  without 
spot,  and  blameless,"  we  must  be  diligent :  It  is  only  in  the 
devout  and  conscientious  observance  of  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  Lord,  of  his  Sabbaths,  his  sacraments,  and  the  assembling 
of  ourselves  together,  to  exhort  one  another,  and  provoke  one 
another  to  love  and  good  works,  that  we  can  keep  ourselves  in 
the  -love  of  God,  and  the  patient  waiting  for  his  coming. 
These  are  the  means  by  which  he,  without  whom  both  they 
and  we  ourselves  are  nothing,  communicates  his  grace  to  men. 
What  Almighty  God,  in  his  wisdom  and  grace,  hath  joined, 
let  neither  the  sloth  nor  the  unbelief  of  man  put  asunder. 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou  choosest  to  approach  unto 
thee,  that  he  may  dwell  in  thy  courts."" 

May  the  coming  year  of  our  labours  among  you  be  as  the 
last,  and  much  more  abundant !  And  when  the  present 
scene  of  things  shall  vanish,  and  you,  dear  brethren,  with  us, 
shall  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  may  you  be  our 
crown  of  rejoicing  in  that  day  ;  and  an  abundant  entrance  be 
administered  to  us  all  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  ! 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  Conference. 

MANCHESTER,  Aug.  6th,  1821. 
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ADDRESS  IV. 


The  Annual  Address  of  the  Conference  to  the  Methodist  Societies  in 
Great  Britain.     1824. 


DEARLY  BELOVED  BRETHREN, 

OUR  eighty-first  annual  Conference,  by  the  blessing  of 
Him  "  whose  we  are,  and  whom  we  serve,'1  has  been  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion.  God  has  preserved  us  in  one  heart 
and  judgment,  in  every  thing  which  affects  the  great  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged ;  and  our  public  assemblies  have  been 
crowned  by  powerful  manifestations  of  his  presence.  The 
immense  concourse  of  our  friends  who  have  attended  them, 
from  various  parts  of  this  neighbourhood,  has  been  to  us  an 
impressive  circumstance ;  it  reminds  us  how  mightily  the 
word  of  the  Lord  has  prevailed  in  these  populous  districts ; 
and  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  prayers  which,  on  these  occa 
sions,  have  ascended  from  tens  of  thousands  of  faithful  hearts, 
in  behalf  of  the  whole  Connexion,  are  recorded  in  heaven,  and 
will  be  answered  in  the  effusions  of  divine  grace  upon  all  our 
societies  throughout  the  year. 

We  give  unfeigned  thanks  to  God  that,  from  the  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  societies  generally,  which  have  been  made 
to  us,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  they  are  walking  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  growing 
in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  In  this  we  rejoice, 
and  will  rejoice :  Ye  are  our  glory  and  joy  ;  nor  have  we 
greater  joy  than  that  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.  The  end  of 
all  our  cares  and  labours  is,  that  you  may  be  preserved  blame 
less,  until  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  that,  in  the  day 
of  his  appearing,  they  who  sow  and  they  who  reap  may  be 
glorified  together. 

The  clear  increase  of  members  in  the  societies,  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  So 
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great  a  number  of  souls  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God, — among  whom  are  many 
who  were  once  Heathens  and  idolaters,  souls  for  whom,  in  many 
cases,  "  no  man  cared  "  but  the  agents  sent  out  by  your  liber 
ality, — is  a  success  which  demands  our  most  ardent  gratitude  ; 
it  is  the  pledge  and  visible  sign  that  God  is  with  us,  and  con 
tinues  to  give  testimony  to  the  word  of  his  grace.  But,  O 
brethren,  were  every  heart  throughout  our  societies  fully 
imbued  with  divine  charity,  and  animated  with  that  zeal  which 
is  "  the  pure  flame  of  love,"  how  much  more  eminently  and 
effectually  should  we  be  "  the  lights  of  the  world,"  and  "  the 
salt  of  the  earth  ! "  Let  us  remember  that  all  the  needful 
institutions  for  edifying  each  other  in  the  faith,  and  for  con 
veying  the  light  and  influence  of  religion  to  others,  are  in  full 
operation  among  us ;  that  we  have  no  points  of  doctrine  to 
settle  ;  that  our  wholesome  and  godly  discipline  has  been  trans 
mitted  to  us  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  work,  and  has 
remained,  to  this  day,  substantially  the  same,  bearing  with  it 
the  authentication  of  long  experience  ;  and  that,  thus,  nothing 
remains  for  us  but  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  to  mind  the 
same  thing.  With  these  advantages,  with  all  the  means  of 
preservation  and  extension,  placed  in  our  hands  by  the  special 
grace  of  our  Divine  Master,  nothing  can  be  necessary  but  our 
renewed  devotedness  to  God,  and  the  harmonious  co-operation 
of  all,  in  the  order  in  which  God  has  placed  us  in  his  church, 
to  enlarge  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  to 
spread,  in  every  place,  the  savour  of  his  knowledge.  Let  us, 
then,  beloved  brethren,  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  mind,  and 
enter  more  fully  into  the  work  assigned  to  us  by  him  who  has 
called  us  to  glory  and  virtue.  Let  us  look  upon  our  fellow- 
men  around  us,  who  are  yet  living  without  God  and  without 
hope,  with  sympathies  more  tender,  and  with  prayers  more 
fervent ;  let  us  all  feel  that  it  is  possible,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
stronger  faith  in  God,  to  be  more  useful  to  the  souls  of  others  ; 
and,  by  an  exemplary  holiness,  by  regular  and  conscientious 
attendance  on  all  the  means  of  grace,  by  unity  and  brotherly 
love,  by  a  zealous  discharge  of  every  duty  incumbent  upon  us, 
let  us  impress  the  character  of  earnestness  on  all  our  exertions, 
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give  to  them  the  influence  of  a  decided  piety,  and,  in  our 
prayers,  place  them,  with  a  holy  confidence,  under  the  suc 
ceeding  and  effectual  blessing  of  God. 

The  general  absence  of  all  strifes  and  divisions  throughout 
our  now  widely-extended  Connexion,  is  another  circumstance 
on  which  we  congratulate  you ;  and  for  a  blessing  so  intimately 
connected  with  your  religious  prosperity,  and  with  our  minis 
terial  usefulness,  we  offer  our  thanks  to  him  who  is  the  God 
of  peace  and  consolation.  This  blessing  we  have  long  enjoyed ; 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  its  permanence ;  though 
attempts,  arising  out  of  offences,  peculiar  views,  and  other 
motives,  may  occasionally  be  made  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  unwary  from  the  great  ends  of  our  common  vocation,  and 
to  sow  discord  among  brethren. 

What  we  are.  as  a  religious  body,  we  have  become,  both  in 
doctrine  and  in  discipline,  by  the  leadings  of  the  providence 
of  God.  But  for  the  special  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  great  work  of  which  we  are  all  the  subjects,  and  which 
bears  upon  it  marks  so  unequivocal  of  an  eminent  work  of 
God,  could  not  have  existed.  In  that  form  of  discipline  and 
government  which  it  has  assumed,  it  was  adapted  to  no  pre 
conceived  plan  of  man.  Our  venerable  Founder  kept  one  end 
only  in  view, — the  diffusion  of  scriptural  Christianity  through 
out  the  land,  and  the  preservation  of  all  who  had  believed, 
through  grace,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  This  guiding 
principle  he  steadily  followed;  and  to  that  he  surrendered 
cautiously,  but  faithfully,  whatever,  in  his  pre-conceived  opi 
nions,  he  discovered  to  be  contrary  to  the  indications  of  Him 
whose  the  work  was,  and  to  whom  he  had  yielded  himself  up 
implicitly,  as  his  servant  and  instrument.  In  the  further 
growth  of  the  societies  the  same  guidance  of  providential  cir 
cumstances,  the  same  "  signs  of  the  times,"  led  to  that  full 
provision  for  the  direction  of  the  societies,  and  for  their  being 
supplied  with  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
to  that  more  perfect  pastoral  care  which  the  number  of  the 
members,  and  the  vastness  of  the  congregations, — collected, 
not  out  of  the  spoils  of  other  churches,  but  out  of  the  world 
which  "  lieth  in  wickedness," — imperatively  required.  Less 
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than  this  the  demands  of  piety  and  conscience  would  not  allow  ; 
more  than  those  interests  required  has  not  been  aimed  at. 
The  object  has,  at  no  time,  been  to  make  a  sect,  but  to  extend 
the  Christianity  of  the  Scriptures  throughout  the  land ;  not  to 
give  currency  to  a  mere  system  of  opinions,  but  to  bring  men 
every  where  under  the  effectual  influence  of  the  "  truth  which 
is  according  to  godliness  ; "  and,  in  the  degree  to  which  God 
should  give  his  blessing  to  these  efforts,  to  fold  the  gathered 
flock  from  danger,  and  to  supply  to  it  wholesome  and  sufficient 
pasture.  These,  beloved  brethren,  are  the  principles  which 
explain  your  history  as  a  religious  society ;  principles  which 
lead  us  to  God  alone,  who  has  made  us  "  a  people  who  were 
not  a  people  ; "  and  which  constantly  remind  us  of  the  pur 
poses  for  which  we  were  thus  gathered  in  his  name  ;  and  that 
our  only  business  on  earth  is  to  show  forth  the  praises  of 
Him  "  who  hath  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous 

light.- 

Review,  then,  the  unity  of  the  whole  work,  thus  settled  and 
established  by  the  grace  of  Him  who  first  gave  it  birth. 
Your  Ministers  and  you  are  not,  in  any  sense,  different  par 
ties  ;  nor  can  they  be,  so  long  as  both  walk  by  the  same  rule 
as  that  committed  to  us  from  the  beginning.  There  are, 
between  us  and  you,  no  rival  interests,  no  conflicting  rights ; 
so  interwoven  and  identified  are  we  in  all  things.  From 
yourselves  your  Ministers  have  risen,  and  are  continually 
rising.  They,  while  among  you  as  private  members,  are  made 
partakers  of  the  same  grace  ;  and  their  higher  call,  and  fitness 
for  their  office,  are,  in  all  cases,  submitted,  before  they  are 
received  even  on  trial  into  our  ministry,  to  your  godly  judg 
ment  ;  under  your  sanction  their  work  is  officially  committed 
to  them  by  their  fathers  and  brethren  ;  and  to  you  they  must, 
year  by  year,  commend  themselves  as  able  Ministers  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  to  the  Conference  for  their  holy 
conversation  in  the  world,  and  their  faithful  oversight  of  you 
in  the  Lord.  The  objects  for  which  your  pious  contributions 
are  offered — whether  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  at  home, 
the  assistance  of  the  poorer  Circuits  and  the  formation  of  new 
ones,  the  relief  of  the  Trustees  of  burdened  chapels,  the  public 
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schools  of  the  Connexion,  the  foreign  Missions,  or  the  Aux 
iliary  Fund  for  Superannuated  Preachers  and  for  Widows — 
are  all  known  and  specified  ;  the  receipts  and  expenditure  are 
published  in  detail ;  and,  the  last  only  excepted,  all  our  Funds 
are  managed  by  respectable  and  enlightened  men  from  your 
selves,  acting  in  conjunction  with  us.  Our  association  in  one 
religious  body  is  wholly  voluntary,  and  has  no  bond  whatever 
but  the  spiritual  benefit  which  it  is  felt  to  supply,  and  that 
mutual  confidence  which  is  the  result  of  it ;  so  that  reasonings 
taken  from  the  constitution  of  churches  which  have  the  power 
to  enforce  their  laws  and  regulations  are  wholly  inapplicable 
to  us.  The  Preachers,  assembled  in  their  annual  Conference, 
are  thus,  from  their  identity  of  interest  with  you,  and  their 
mutual  sympathy  with  the  whole  body,  your  natural  and  only 
entire  representatives,  in  all  those  affairs  to  which  the  Confer 
ence  directs  its  cares ; — united  with  the  whole  Connexion,  as 
that  in  which  they  have  resolved  to  live  and  die ;  and  yet, 
because  of  their  itinerancy,  never  so  connected  with  any  indi 
vidual  society  as  to  become  the  organs  of  those  changes  and 
innovations  which,  in  particular  places,  might  be  often  advo 
cated  ; — sufficiently  dependent  to  be  one  with  their  people  ;  but 
sufficiently  distinct,  in  order  and  office,  to  be  the  effectual 
guardians  of  that  which  has  been  committed  to  their  trust,  as 
those  who  must  give  the  final  account  of  their  stewardship, 
not  to  man,  but  to  God. 

Thus  God  has  led  us ;  and  the  seal  of  the  whole  is  that 
effectual  working  of  his  grace,  in  every  part,  "  by  which  all 
the  body,  by  joints  and  bands,  having  nourishment  ministered, 
and  knit  together,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God."  The 
great  practical  ends  of  our  union,  the  only  ends  worthy  of  a 
Christian  society,  are  all  answered  :  No  one  can  be  injured 
without  appeal ;  no  evil  can  introduce  itself  among  us,  but  we 
have  the  means  of  purifying  ourselves  from  it ;  all  encourage 
ment  and  help  are  given,  by  our  blessed  institutions,  for  the 
advancement  of  piety  in  individuals,  and  of  religious  know 
ledge  and  influence  in  the  country  at  large ;  and  thus  "  God 
has  set  before  us  an  open  door,  which  no  man  can  shut," 
unless  we  ourselves  prove  unfaithful  to  our  vocation.  Our 
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work  is  before  us  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  sectarian  objects 
and  feelings  ;  we  have  no  controversy  with  others  ;  we  war 
not  upon  other  churches  ;  we  desire  no  mere  proselytes  ;  we 
give  access  to  all  who  wish  to  be  helped  on  in  their  way  to 
heaven ;  and  we  go  forth  into  the  wilderness,  "  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost." 

We  see,  then,  our  calling ;  nor  can  we  too  frequently  be 
reminded  that  personal  and  vital  piety  is  not  a  circumstance  in 
Methodism,  but  constitutes  its  very  essence ;  that  all  we  pos 
sess — which  respects  the  order,  the  administrations,  and  the 
regulations  of  a  Christian  society — is  vain  without  it ;  and 
that  our  mutual  safeguard,  happiness,  and  usefulness  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  our  salvation,  rest  on  this,  and  on  this  alone. 
To  the  cultivation  of  practical  and  experimental  religion,  then, 
let  our  renewed  efforts  be  directed.  Let  no  man  trust  in  his 
professions,  nor  in  his  attachment  to  outward  privileges,  nor 
in  his  zeal,  nor  in  his  opinions.  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all 
things  are  become  new."'  The  genuine  work  of  God  in  the 
heart  is  the  same  in  every  period  ;  and  through  the  same  way 
of  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  must  all  pass  into  the  liberty  of  a  sonship  attested  to 
the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  By  the  same  faith  we  stand ; 
and  by  it  only  can  we  live,  and  grow  up  into  Christ,  in  all 
heavenly  affections,  deadness  to  the  world,  and  entire  con 
formity  to  the  spirit  and  example  of  our  Lord.  Without  this 
we  are  dead  and  fruitless  branches,  which,  if  a  relaxed  discipline 
should  suffer  them  to  remain,  must  be  taken  away  by  the 
pruning-knife  of  the  great  Husbandman.  Let  us  be  glad, 
then,  in  the  great  things  which  the  Lord  hath  done  for  us  ;  but 
let  us  "  rejoice  with  trembling.""  "  Let  us  fear  lest  a  promise 
being  left  us  of  entering  into  his  rest,  any  of  us  should  seem 
to  come  short  of  it ;"  and  give  "  all  diligence,"  that,  at  the 
coming  of  our  Lord,  we  may  "  be  found  of  him  in  peace, 
without  spot,  and  blameless." 

To  this  end,  we  exhort  you,  brethren,  to  the  constant  use 
of  all  the  means  of  grace,  as  God's  appointed  ways  of  increasing 
your  faith  and  love,  your  strength  to  do,  and  your  patience  to 
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suffer,  all  his  will  concerning  you.  Neither  let  your  attendance 
be  irregular ;  nor  late  as  to  the  hour ;  nor  remiss  as  to  the 
spirit ;  which  would  frustrate  your  edification,  and  induce  that 
careless  habit  of  mind  which  would  lay  you  open  to  temptation, 
and  give  advantage  to  your  ever-watchful  enemy.  Let  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  especially,  be  to  you  honourable,  and  a 
day  of  delights.  Consider  well  how  "  good  it  is  to  draw  near 
to  God  ;"  and,  by  the  due  observance  of  the  hours  appointed 
for  his  worship,  and  by  a  reverential  abstraction  of  mind,  put 
in  your  claim  for  the  full  benefit  of  these  hallowed  services. 
Nor  less  earnestly  would  we  guard  you,  dear  brethren,  against 
the  danger  of  losing  the  benefit  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
house  of  God,  by  a  hurried  withdrawing  from  them,  after 
the  benediction  has  been  pronounced,  and  by  mingling 
in  converse  which,  even  if  innocent  in  itself,  has  no 
tendency  to  fix  in  the  mind  and  heart  the  truths  which 
have  been  heard,  or  to  strengthen  their  impression.  Let 
these  sacred  engagements  be  considered  as  your  great 
business,  especially  on  the  Lord's  day ;  to  which  every 
thing  else  is  secondary  and  subservient,  and  from  which 
nothing  shall  divert  you.  So  shall  you  worship  God  without 
distraction ;  you  shall  bring  forth  much  fruit ;  and  your  fruit 
shall  remain. 

To  your  attendance  and  demeanour  at  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  in  all  places  where  it  is  administered,  these  our 
affectionate  advices  are  specially  applicable.  In  that  blessed 
ordinance  we  are  peculiarly  called  to  devout  and  abstracted 
meditation ;  and  should  avoid  the  practice  of  departing  from 
it  as  soon  as  the  elements  have  been  received,  lest  we  lose 
the  benefit  of  a  calm  and  silent  waiting  upon  God,  through 
the  sacrifice  of  his  Son,  and  disturb  also  the  tranquillity 
of  others. 

Connected  with  the  full  religious  occupation  and  edification 
of  the  Sabbath,  there  is  another  subject  to  which  we  wish  to 
direct  your  attention.  The  practice  which  has  too  generally 
prevailed  of  paying  the  wages  of  labourers  and  workmen  late 
on  the  Saturday  evening,  even  where,  through  strong  con 
scientious  principle,  it  does  not  lead  to  a  direct  breach  of  the 
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Sabbath,  by  buying  and  selling,  intrudes  upon  the  orderly 
hours  both  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  of  those  who  sell  to 
them  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  leads  to  late  rising  on  the  Lord's 
day  morning  ;  and  often  interferes  with  the  attendance  of  parts 
of  families  on  the  forenoon  service.  In  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  many  masters  have  in  their  own  establishments 
removed  this  evil,  by  paying  their  workmen  early  on  the 
Saturday,  or  on  the  day  preceding.  We  commend  this  prac 
tice  to  all  masters  in  our  societies,  as  an  example  which  they 
are  bound  to  hold  out  to  others ;  and  as  an  instance  of  becom 
ing  regard  to  the  religious  interests  of  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  them,  and  of  their  anxiety  to  secure  to  the  poor  the  full 
benefits  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  both  as  a  day  of  rest  and  a 
day  of  worship. 

We  rejoice  to  announce  to  you,  that  our  beloved  brethren, 
Messrs.  Reece  and  Hannah,  have  been  preserved,  by  the  good 
hand  of  their  God  upon  them,  in  their  voyages  to  and  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  during  their  travels  in  that 
country.  In  every  place  they  were  welcomed  with  fraternal 
affection  by  our  American  brethren,  and  have  received  the 
cordial  expression  of  the  satisfaction  and  gratitude  of  the  Con 
ference,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  fulfilled  the  mission 
confided  to  them.  We  have  been  refreshed  by  their  reports 
of  the  great  and  growing  extent  of  the  American  societies,  and 
of  those  successful  efforts  in  which  they  are  now  engaged  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians  of  that  continent.  The  number 
of  members  in  the  American  societies,  when  last  taken,  was 
three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty, 
and  the  number  of  Preachers  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fourteen.  This  vast  work  has  arisen  from  God's  blessing  upon 
the  labours  of  two  Preachers  sent  out  by  our  venerable  Founder 
from  this  country,  in  the  year  1769,  and  may  well  lead  us  to 
exclaim,  "What  hath  God  wrought!"  Behold  in  this, 
brethren,  another  motive  for  a  strict  adherence  to  our  first 
principles,  and  a  steady  regard  to  those  spiritual  objects,  to 
which  we  have  been  eminently  called.  The  success  given  to 
the  preaching  of  those  doctrines  of  experimental  godliness  which 
we  have  received,  wherever  administered,  at  home  and  abroad 
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among  merely  nominal  Christians,  pagan  negroes,  degraded 
Hottentots,  the  civilized  Pagans  of  India,  or  the  wild  and 
wandering  Indians  of  America,  is  surely  the  most  powerful  rea 
son  that  can  be  urged  why  we  should  retain  them  in  their 
purity,  and  be  increasingly  anxious  to  publish  them  to  all 
mankind.  The  world  is  before  us  ;  and,  in  every  part  of  the 
vast  field  in  which  we  and  our  brethren  are  labouring,  "  God  is 
with  us." 

The  increased  demands  of  the  work  of  God  in  various  parts 
of  this  kingdom,  the  necessity  for  affording  a  larger  supply 
of  pastoral  instruction  and  care  to  several  Circuits  in  which 
the  societies  have  of  late  been  considerably  augmented,  and 
especially  the  new  openings  which  present  themselves  into 
many  dark  and  vicious  districts,  in  the  vicinity  of  our  estab 
lished  stations,  have  led  us  to  appoint  this  year  thirty-four 
additional  Preachers  for  the  home  department.  In  our 
extended  field  of  Missionary  operations  abroad,  the  calls  for 
additional  labourers  are  also  numerous  and  urgent.  And  as 
you  have  often  united  with  us  in  praying  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  that  he  would  send  forth  his  labourers  ;  so,  now  that  he 
has  answered  our  mutual  prayers  in  this  behalf,  and  given 
such  labourers  to  our  desires,  unite  with  us  also  in  earnest 
supplications  to  God,  that  he  would  send  down  upon  them  all 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  qualify  them  for 
their  great  work,  and  make  them  able  and  most  successful 
Ministers  of  the  New  Testament.  "  Brethren,  pray  for  us, 
that  utterance  may  be  given  unto  us,  that  we  may  open  our 
mouth  boldly  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,"  and 
"  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  be  glorified,  even  as  it  is  with 
you." 

"  And  now,  brethren,  we  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the 
word  of  his  grace."  God  is  our  witness  that  we  feel  for  you 
an  increasing  affection,  and  that  we  "  seek  not  yours  but  you.11 
We  depart  to  our  respective  stations  among  you,  animated  by 
renewed  resolves,  and  with  sentiments  of  renewed  anxiety,  to 
save  ourselves  and  you  who  hear  us.  Unite  with  us  in  every 
effort ;  suffer  us  to  rejoice  over  you  as  a  chosen  generation,  a 
holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people  ;  and  may  "  the  God  of  peace, 
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who  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his 
will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight, 
through  Jesus  Christ.'"  To  him  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  Conference. 

LEEDS,  August  10#A,  1824. 


ADDRESS  V. 


The  Annual  Address  of  the  Conference  to  the  Methodist  Societies.    1825. 

DEARLY  BELOVED  BRETHREN, 

ASSEMBLED  together  in  our  eighty-second  Conference, 
we  again  wish  you  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  from  God  our 
Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  again  call  upon  you 
to  unite  with  us  in  thanksgivings  to  God  for  all  those  spiritual 
blessings  which,  during  the  year,  he  has  been  pleased  to  shed 
upon  you  and  us.  General  harmony  has  prevailed  throughout 
our  societies  ;  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  his  servants  has 
had  free  course,  and  been  glorified.  To  God  alone  be  the 
praise. 

The  sittings  of  the  Conference  have  been  again  marked  by 
unity  and  brotherly  affection ;  and  the  public  services,  with 
gracious  tokens  of  the  divine  presence.  The  Spirit  of  grace 
and  supplication  has  been  poured  upon  our  assemblies  in  no 
ordinary  measure ;  and  we  look  with  hope  and  confidence  for 
the  answer  of  the  solemn  petitions  which  have  on  this  occasion 
been  offered,  in  fruitful  showers  of  divine  influence  upon  the 
whole  Connexion  in  the  succeeding  year.  In  this  behalf  we 
call  upon  you  to  strive  together  with  us  in  your  prayers  ;  in  the 
full  assurance  that,  when  our  works  are  thus  begun,  continued, 
and  ended,  in  him, — when  we  thus  acknowledge  Christ,  the 
Head  of  the  church,  as  the  only  source  of  vital  influence,  and 
live  in  the  exercise  of  an  entire  dependence  upon  him  in  all 
things,^ — he  will  never  leave  his  own  work,  but  ripen  every  coun 
sel  and  purpose,  begun  for  his  name's  sake,  into  a  successful 
issue. 

Although,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  but  few  of  the  Preachers, 
in  comparison  of  some  former  years,  have,  in  the  last,  been 
removed  by  death,  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  several  who 
had  long  laboured  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  and  whose  piety 
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and  zeal  had  long  exerted  a  powerful  and  exemplary  influence 
in  the  Connexion ; — successful  Ministers  of  the  pure  word  of 
God,  men  who  had  done  the  work  of  Evangelists  with  no  com 
mon  ability  and  faithfulness,  and  who  well  understood,  and 
firmly  and  affectionately  enforced,  our  godly  discipline.  But 
"  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death,"  and  we  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  peace  and  triumph  of  their  last  hours.  In 
their  final  struggle  they  were  comforted  of  God  by  those 
blessed  truths  with  which  they  had  comforted  others  ;  and  they 
have  left  behind  them  names  honoured  in  all  our  societies,  and 
instructive  examples  of  faith  and  charity. 

Whilst  the  elder  brethren  and  fathers  in  this  great  work  are 
so  rapidly  passing  to  'their  eternal  rest,  and  to  the  reward  of 
their  faithful  labours,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  good 
hand  of  our  God  in  raising  up,  from  time  to  time,  a  succession 
of  holy  and  qualified  men  to  take  up  the  same  standard,  and  to 
pursue  the  same  course  of  hallowed  contest  and  triumph.  The 
character,  spirit,  and  ministerial  talent  of  those  who,  at  this 
Conference,  have  been  received  into  full  Connexion  among  us, 
afford  us  the  greatest  reason  for  gratitude  and  hope.  They 
have  been  given  to  your  prayers,  who  fail  not  to  entreat  the 
"  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  labourers  into  his  vine 
yard  ;"  and  to  your  continued  prayers  we  commend  them  and 
ourselves,  that  all  whom  God  has  put  into  this  ministry  may 
have  grace  to  be  faithful ;  and  that  the  same  doctrines  which 
have  given  life  in  times  past  to  so  many  thousands,  may  be 
transmitted,  in  all  their  purity,  and  with  the  same  demonstra 
tion  of  the  Spirit  and  power,  to  future  generations. 

Watching  over  you  with  a  godly  jealousy,  dear  brethren,  we 
have,  in  our  Annual  Addresses  of  former  years,  endeavoured  to 
maintain  in  your  minds  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  import 
ance  of  every  part  of  our  discipline,  as  necessary  to  build  you 
up  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
preserve  you  from  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  from  conformity 
to  its  example.  We  repeat  this  admonition  ;  and  more  espe 
cially  enjoin  upon  you,  in  the  Lord,  a  diligent  and  conscien 
tious  attendance  at  your  class-meetings.  It  is  by  these  blessed 
institutions,  which  so  constantly  respect  the  end  of  all  preaching, 
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and  of  all  religious  profession,  the  work  of  God  in  the  heart, 
that  the  blind  are  led  in  the  right  way ;  the  penitent  encouraged 
to  the  exercise  of  that  faith  in  Christ  whereby  cometh  salva 
tion  ;  the  tempted  comforted ;  and  all  urged  forward  by  the 
counsels  of  experience,  and  the  prayers  of  those  who  are  united 
in  this  interesting  fellowship,  to  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  our 
high  calling.  Take  heed,  brethren,  that  ye  forsake  not  this 
assembling  of  yourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is ; 
but  thus  exhort  one  another,  and  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see 
that  day  approaching,  when  it  shall  be  so  solemnly  demon 
strated  before  the  world,  in  the  awards  of  life  and  death  which 
shall  be  distributed  by  Him  that  trieth  the  reins  and  the  heart, 
that  "  circumcision  availeth  nothing,  neither  uncircumcision, 
but  a  new  creature."  And,  dear  brethren,  be  watchful  over 
your  hearts  even  in  the  use  of  this  searching  and  experimental 
means  of  grace,  lest  you  fall  into  a  careless  and  general  manner 
of  speaking  of  the  state  of  your  experience.  Be  intent  upon 
growing  in  grace  ;  seek  instruction  from  your  Leaders,  by  freely 
laying  open  the  feelings  of  your  hearts ;  and  thus  let  all  the 
members  seek  the  prayers  and  the  sympathy  of  each  other. 
It  is  thus  that  the  communion  of  saints  will  be  strengthened 
among  you ;  and  by  such  simplicity  of  mind  you  will  derive 
from  this  communion  increasing  power  and  consolation. 

The  young  people  of  our  congregations  claim  our  special 
regard,  and  call  forth  our  earnest  desires  and  prayers.  In 
numbers  of  them,  we  have  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  ;  they  are,  in 
many  instances,  followers  of  parents  and  friends  who,  through 
faith  and  patience,  now  inherit  the  promises ;  and  instead  of 
the  fathers,  have  risen  up  the  children,  a  generation  to  praise 
the  Lord.  With  respect  to  many  others,  we  fear  lest  they 
should  rest  satisfied  with  hereditary  attachments  to  the  cause 
and  truth  of  God  ;  lest  they  should  have  a  name  to  live,  and 
be  dead ;  or,  contented  with  a  general  respect  for  the  ordi 
nances  and  people  of  God,  should  neglect  to  seek  a  personal 
interest  in  the  common  salvation.  We  earnestly  and  affection 
ately  entreat  our  beloved  young  friends,  as  the  children  of  the 
church,  and  of  many  prayers,  to  consider  the  obligations  under 
which  they  are  laid  by  their  religious  privileges,  and  the  aggra- 
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vated  guilt  which  must  ensue  from  any  neglect  or  abuse  of 
them.  The  vows  of  God  are  especially  upon  them.  Having 
had  much  given,  much  is  required  from  them  ;  and  we  beseech 
them,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  they  give  themselves  to  the 
Lord,  and  to  us  by  the  will  of  God.  We  invite  them  to  the 
fellowship  of  his  people  ;  that  by  an  entire  renunciation  of  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  a  firm  and  decided  choice  of  that 
good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  them,  they  may 
be  to  the  Lord  for  a  generation,  and  rise  up  in  their  day  the 
witnesses  to  future  years  of  the  power  and  grace  of  God. 

The  circumstances  of  our  country  require  that  we  remind 
you  of  the  mercies  of  God,  and  of  the  obligations  to  gratitude 
and  obedience  which  they  impose  upon  all,  and  especially  upon 
all  who  profess  to  know  the  Lord,  and  to  regard  the  operations 
of  his  hand.  He  hath  not  only  made  wars  to  cease  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  but  hath  filled  our  borders  with  plenteous- 
ness.  Fruitful  seasons,  commercial  prosperity,  and  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  are  the  tokens  that  God  is  favourable  to  our  land. 
But,  dear  brethren,  let  us  beware  of  the  error  of  the  wicked, 
in  whom  fulness  of  bread  so  often  produces  forgetfulness  of 
God,  luxury,  and  dissipation.  Whilst,  as  a  royal  priesthood, 
whose  office  it  is  to  offer  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  of  a  spiritual 
worship,  you,  with  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity, 
are  called  to  present  constant  thanksgivings  to  God,  as  the 
author  of  all  our  national  blessings,  you  will  see  sufficient  rea 
son  also  to  "  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar ;"  and, 
remembering  how  much  our  national  offences  are  aggravated  by 
the  abounding  goodness  of  God,  to  cry,  "  Spare  thy  people,  O 
Lord  ! "  and  to  be  more  zealous  in  the  use  of  every  means  of 
grace,  and  the  support  of  every  institution  by  which  scriptural 
knowledge  may  be  more  generally  diffused,  and  the  vices  of 
society  counteracted.  In  the  number  of  those  means  for  this 
purpose  which  are  now  within  the  power  of  our  friends  in  every 
place,  we  may  indeed  rejoice :  The  extension  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  populous  districts  of  large  towns,  and  in 
neglected  villages  ;  the  establishment  and  extension  of  well- 
conducted  Sunday-schools,  in  which  the  principles  of  religion 
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shall  be  carefully  taught,  and  the  charitable  appropriation  of  a 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  Sabbath  be  directed  to  influence  the 
rising  age  to  its  sanctification,  by  forming  a  habit  of  regard  to 
its  sacred  ordinances  ;  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
useful  tracts  ;  and  that  exercise  of  the  love  of  our  neighbour, 
which  shall  lead  every  one  to  care  especially  for  the  souls  of 
those  who  surround  his  residence,  and  to  add  to  his  own 
instructive  and  reproving  example,  his  continued  assiduities  to 
promote  their  salvation.  To  this  great  and  truly  Christian 
end,  some  additional  portion  of  that  measure  of  the  public 
prosperity  which  may,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  fall  to 
your  lot,  in  your  several  stations,  will,  if  faithfully  applied, 
render  you  fruitful  in  works  of  pious  charity,  and  leave  no  lack 
of  supplies  for  the  encouragement  of  those  important  agencies 
by  which  the  light  of  divine  truth  is  kept  shining  in  the  dark 
ness  of  our  land,  and  which  have  already  conducted  so  many 
thousands  into  the  paths  of  peace. 

For  the  enlargement  of  your  liberality  in  the  support  of  our 
Foreign  Missions  during  the  past  year,  we  offer  our  thanks  to 
God,  who,  by  inspiring  your  hearts  with  sympathy  for  the  hea 
then  world,  and  zeal  for  the  universal  spread  of  the  Gospel,  has 
caused  you  to  abound  in  this  grace  also.  We  have  received 
the  report  of  the  state  of  the  work  of  God  in  our  Foreign 
Stations,  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction.  And  we  trust, 
when  you  consider  how  eminently  this  work  has  been  marked 
by  the  divine  blessing ;  how  important  are  the  openings  for 
more  extensive  usefulness  which  present  themselves ;  and  how 
pressing  the  calls  from  various  parts  of  our  benighted  and 
wretched  world  for  that  help  which  can  only  be  afforded  by  the 
charity  of  Christians  at  home  ;  that  in  this  department  of  hal 
lowed  exertion,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and  the  glory  of 
Christ,  you  will  humbly,  earnestly,  and  constantly  strive  to 
attain  to  the  full  elevation  of  the  Christian  character,  and  be 
the  lights  of  the  world,  and  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

In  this  age  of  intellectual  activity  and  reading,  we  feel  it 
part  of  our  duty  to  caution  our  friends  in  general  against  the 
false  principles,  and  the  irreligious  and  insidious  influence, 
which  pervade  so  much  of  the  literature,  and,  especially,  so 
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many  of  the  periodical  works,  of  the  day  ;  and  which  are  the 
more  dangerous,  as  being  often  found  in  publications  which 
have  obtained  much  popularity,  and  are  distinguished  for  genius 
and  talent.  Such  works,  when  read  at  all,  ought  to  be 
approached  with  caution  ;  and,  in  many  instances,  are  wholly 
improper  for  introduction  into  Christian  families  for  indiscrimi 
nate  reading.  Let  the  knowledge  you  seek,  and  the  reading 
to  which  you  apply,  be,  when  not  directly  religious,  at  least 
improving  and  safe  ;  and  for  no  pleasure  of  taste,  for  no  men 
tal  gratification,  hazard  your  communion  with  God,  or  that 
serious  and  sober  state  of  mind  by  which  only  your  inward 
peace  can  be  maintained.  Be  careful  in  this  respect  of  the 
interests  of  your  children  and  dependants ;  recollecting  that 
the  introduction  of  books  into  your  families  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  introduction  of  companions  into  their  society ;  and  that 
it  is  equally  your  duty,  in  both  cases,  to  banish  from  your 
doors  the  trifling,  the  corrupting,  the  sceptical,  and  the  pro 
fane.  In  your  religious  reading,  let  the  careful  perusal  and 
devout  study  of  the  Scriptures,  daily,  have  the  first  place. 
Resort  to  those  works  also  with  the  greatest  constancy  and 
interest  which  are  of  a  practical  and  experimental  kind,  and 
which  thus  tend  to  quicken  the  affections,  and  to  lead  you  to 
the  practice  of  universal  holiness.  In  this  view  you  will  never, 
we  trust,  forget  the  eminent  character  of  the  writings  of  our 
venerable  Founder,  which  we  again  recommend  to  you  for  your 
daily  companions,  as  more  clearly  than  any  other  human  com 
positions  unfolding  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  salvation ;  and 
as  connecting  the  evangelical  system  of  pure  and  perfect  morals, 
and  its  spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  with  the  life  of  faith  in  the 
divine  atonement ;  subjects  which,  in  other  writings,  in  many 
respects  excellent,  are  too  often  disjoined  or  imperfectly  stated. 

It  is  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  excellence  and  influence  of 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Wesley,  that  the  recent  translation  of  parts 
of  them  into  two  of  the  languages  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
has  been  eminently  useful  to  several  influential  persons,  who 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  that  very  promising  revival  of  reli 
gion  which  has  occurred  in  France  and  in  Prussia. 

We  now  commend  you,  dear  brethren,  to  the  mercy  of  God ; 
2  B  2 
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trusting  that  the  year  on  which  we  are  entering  will  be  marked 
by  unity,  spiritual  improvement,  and  abundant  prosperity. 
To  this  end,  let  us  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  minds,  be  sober, 
and  hope  to  the  end.  Let  us  remember,  that  we  are  strangers 
and  pilgrims  on  earth,  and  that  the  chief  end  of  this  life  is  to 
prepare  for  the  realities  and  glories  of  another.  Let  this 
thought  serve  to  extinguish  in  us  all  worldly  love,  and  quicken 
our  progress  in  the  course  of  holiness  and  usefulness.  Let  us 
more  steadfastly  cleave  to  God,  and  to  each  other ;  and  in  the 
devout  and  conscientious  use  of  the  public  and  private  means 
of  grace,  walking  in  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord, 
let  us  "  give  all  diligence  that  we  may  be  found  of  him  in 
peace,  without  spot  and  blameless.11 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  Conference. 

BRISTOL,  Aug.  5th,  1825. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  FIRST  REPORT 


OF    THE 


FUND  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESSED  CHAPELS 
IN  THE  METHODIST  CONNEXION.     1819. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  of  human  charities  is  the  erection  and 
support  of  places  for  the  public  worship  of  God  ;  and  in  every 
age  of  the  church  piety  towards  God,  and  religious  benevolence 
to  man,  have,  by  such  erections,  set  up  the  noblest  monuments 
of  their  power  and  purity.  The  blessedness  of  such  acts  has 
descended  upon  us.  Under  roofs  reared  by  other  hands  we 
first  drew  the  breath  of  spiritual  life  ;  and  the  first  time  we 
came  in  simplicity  and  contrition  to  the  footstool  of  God  in 
his  public  ordinances,  we  bowed  at  altars  built  by  the  generous 
piety  of  persons  precedent  to  ourselves  in  religious  experience  ; 
and  who,  having  lived  not  to  themselves,  but  to  God,  and  his 
cause  on  earth,  have  passed  through  the  courts  of  earthly 
temples  into  the  mansions  of  rest  and  glory  in  heaven.  It 
would  ill  become  us  to  take  the  fruits  of  their  piety,  without 
being  also  the  imitators  of  their  zeal.  The  work  which  they 
begun  is  not  completed.  The  want  of  places  of  worship  in  this 
country,  though  so  eminent  in  its  religious  character,  is  by  all 
parties  of  Christians  acknowledged.  The  population  has 
greatly  enlarged  beyond  the  measure  of  the  accommodation  for 
the  public  services  of  religion  ;  and  as  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  made  successful  in  bringing  men  under  the  influence 
of  holy  and  devotional  habits,  the  erection  and  enlargement 
of  places  of  worship  will  be  still  demanded  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  It  is  a  charity  inseparably  connected  with  the 
existence,  the  exercise,  and  the  extension  of  '.'eligion. 
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The  great  work  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  perform  in 
this  land,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  body  to  which  we 
belong,  has  naturally  led  to  the  erection  of  numerous  places 
of  worship.  Religious  societies  have  been  formed  of  persons 
fearing  God,  and  working  righteousness ;  the  ministry  by 
which  their  conversion  at  first  took  place  has  been  continued 
and  enlarged  by  Him  who  alone  can  perpetuate  a  spiritual  and 
true  administration  of  his  word  ;  a  disposition  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  to  hallow  his  Sabbaths  by  acts  of  public  devotion, 
has  been  greatly  diffused  in  places  where  no  such  inclination 
existed ;  and  a  very  great  number  of  chapels  have,  in  conse 
quence,  been  rendered  necessary.  The  exclamation  of  the 
Prophet,  "  What  hath  God  wrought !"  was  often  appropriately 
used  by  the  great  Founder  of  our  societies,  when  reflecting 
upon  the  progress  of  true  religion  in  this  land  by  his  instru 
mentality,  and  by  those  who  served  him  as  sons  in  the  Gospel. 
It  may  be  used  now  with  greater  emphasis,  and  with  stronger 
emotion.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  towns  in  this  king 
dom,  large  and  commodious  chapels  have  been  erected,  and  are 
statedly  filled  with  hearers ;  whilst  innumerable  villages,  regu 
larly  visited  by  the  Preachers,  are  the  seats  of  pious  societies, 
bearing  their  constant  testimony  for  God  among  their  neigh 
bours,  in  which  the  accommodations  for  worship  are  various, — 
dwelling-houses  and  rooms  chiefly, — but  in  many  are  chapels, 
of  dimensions  varying  with  the  population,  and  the  good 
effected.  These  are  facts  which  call  for  no  ordinary  feelings 
of  joy  and  gratitude,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  In  these  religious 
societies  and  houses  of  prayer,  how  many  have  been  trained 
and  disciplined  for  heaven,  and  have  already  entered  into  the 
joy  of  their  Lord,  shall  be  known  in  the  day  of  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ;  but  in  all  a  "truth  according  to  godliness" 
is  constantly  preached,  a  spiritual  worship  is  offered,  and 
wanderers  from  peace  and  righteousness  are  constantly  reclaim 
ing  from  the  error  of  their  way.  In  many  of  them  are  con 
ducted  various  institutions, — schools,  benevolent  Societies, 
&c., — connected  with  the  present  and  future  interests  of  men  ; 
and  thus  religious  truth  and  influence  are  preserved  and 
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extended  in  society.  These  are  reflections  equally  cheering  to 
piety,  to  philanthropy,  and  to  patriotism:  To  piety,  as  the 
cause  of  true  religion  is  upheld  and  promoted  ;  to  philanthropy, 
as  vice  and  misery  are  counteracted  and  assuaged  ;  and  to 
patriotism,  as  morality,  industry,  probity,  and  peace  are  the 
necessary  results  of  this  spread  of  true  religion,  and  the  incul 
cation  of  a  holy  doctrine  in  our  native  land. 

When  the  immense  number  of  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Methodist  societies  is  considered,  all  of  which  have  been,  in 
part,  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  it  is  not  easy  to  do  jus 
tice  to  the  liberality  of  a  people  who,  notwithstanding  such 
exertions,  are  far  from  affluent.  But  with  so  much  success  to 
encourage  them,  and  animated  as  they  are,  generally,  with  no 
ordinary  degree  of  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  cause  of  Christ, 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  several  instances,  this  high  and  holy 
principle  should  have  gone  somewhat  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru 
dent  expenditure  in  the  erection  of  chapels,  and  involved  some  of 
the  societies  in  embarrassments.  This  is  the  fact ;  and  it  has 
arisen  from  various  causes.  The  usual  method  of  erecting 
chapels  among  us,  by  raising  part  of  the  money  by  private 
subscription,  and  borrowing  the  remainder  on  the  security  of 
the  Trustees,  the  interest  being  left  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
pew-rents  and  collections,  has  been  favourable  to  the  increase 
of  chapels  ;  but  is  a  system  which,  with  all  its  excellencies, 
requires  calculations  as  to  the  future  which  zeal  is  apt  to  over 
look.  In  some  cases,  therefore,  the  chapels  have  been  built 
too  large  ;  in  others,  a  want  of  judgment  has  led  to  an  unanti 
cipated  expense ;  and  in  some  the  Trustees  have  been  misled, 
by  builders  and  others,  into  expenditures  the  extent  of  which 
they  only  became  acquainted  with  when  too  late.  Embarrass 
ments  have  also  arisen,  in  many  cases,  from  causes  over  which 
human  power  has  no  control :  From  decay  of  trade  ;  from 
diminution  of  population ;  from  the  death  or  removal  of  prin 
cipal  friends  ;  or  from  that  interruption  in  the  growth  of  socie 
ties  to  which  all  religious  bodies  are,  in  some  degree,  subject. 
It  has  followed,  therefore,  that,  though  by  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  the  Connexion  generally,  the  majority  of  its  chapels  are 
in  prosperous,  in  easy,  or  in  tolerable  circumstances,  a  consi- 
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derable  number  of  them  have  been,  for  several  years,  in  diffi 
culties  equally  alarming  to  the  Trustees,  and  distressing  to  the 
societies  and  the  Preachers.  To  relief  the  Trustees  were 
entitled.  The  responsibilities  they  had  entered  into  were  not 
in  the  view  of  any  private  interest ;  they  had  been  influenced 
only  by  their  regard  for  the  cause  of  God,  to  place  themselves 
under  the  burden.  The  societies,  as  parts  of  the  whole  Con 
nexion,  were  equally  entitled  to  have  that  pressure  relieved, 
as  far  as  it  had  become  excessive,  which  necessarily  fell  upon 
them  in  the  form  of  extra  subscriptions  and  collections,  most 
generously  offered,  and  persevered  in  with  great  constancy, 
without,  however,  in  many  instances,  conquering  or  reducing 
the  distress. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  upon  a  case  more  truly  worthy 
of  Christian  sympathy  and  kind  assistance,  than  that  of  a  cha 
pel  deeply  involved  in  debt.  The  anxiety  of  Trustees  for 
themselves  and  families  ;  the  burdens  constantly  laid  upon 
societies  and  congregations,  preventing  often  the  increase  of 
both,  and  thereby  pressing  down  the  growth  of  that  natural 
aid  which  every  chapel  is  supposed  to  contain  within  itself; 
the  perplexities  and  complaints  in  which  Ministers  are  involved, 
rendering  the  places  of  their  labour  irksome  to  them  during 
their  stay,  and  abating  that  satisfied  and  home  feeling  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  spiritual  and  vigorous  discharge  of  their 
duties  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  debates,  and  want  of  union  and 
attention  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  societies,  which  are  pro 
duced  among  the  leading  friends  and  officers  of  a  society  so 
circumstanced:  These  evils  will  be  amply  and  effectually  removed 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  Chapel  Fund,  and  the  relief  it  will 
afford.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  infant  societies  to 
strengthen  themselves  ;  the  confidence  of  Trustees  will  be  felt 
by  congregations ;  union  will  be  promoted ;  the  ministry 
exercised  with  much  greater  comfort  and  success  ;  and  hope, 
the  animating  principle  of  exertion,  be  then  a  rational  and 
salutary  feeling,  and  spread  an  enlivening  influence  over  Min 
isters  and  Trustees,  over  societies  and  congregations. 

To  any  exceptions  which  may  be  taken,  as  to  the  impru 
dence  with  which  some  chapels  have  been  erected,  and  the 
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expensiveness  of  others,  we  may  say,  that  these  objections  lie 
not  against  the  majority  of  the  cases  ;  and  that  where  they  do 
lie,  there  is  the  plea  of  the  best  intentions,  though  there  have 
been  mistakes  of  judgment.  Let  us  not,  in  these  considera 
tions,  forget  that  we  are  brethren,  that  the  Connexion  is  but 
one  ;  and  if  it  has  suffered  in  some  instances  by  too  sanguine 
a  spirit  of  enterprise,  in  many  more  has  the  blessed  work  of 
our  Redeemer  among  men  been  enlarged  by  it.  If  it  has 
involved  some  few  places  in  temporary  difficulties,  it  has,  in 
great  numbers,  created  congregations  which  had  never  been 
otherwise  collected,  and  given  unnumbered  souls  to  the  church 
and  to  the  Saviour.  In  the  cases  of  those  of  our  chapels  most 
embarrassed,  there  is  much  to  expect :  They  are  in  large 
towns  ;  in  populous  neighbourhoods  ;  several  of  them  have 
increasing  congregations  ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  many 
whose  zeal  outstepped  a  little  the  bounds  of  prudence,  in  the 
magnitude  given  to  them,  will  live  to  forget  the  anxieties  that 
circumstance  has  caused,  in  the  permanent  good  which  will 
ultimately  be  effected. 

Very  reasonable  expectations  of  the  increase  of  the  Chapel 
Fund  by  legacies  have  been  indulged.  A  number  of  benevo 
lent  friends  have,  at  different  times,  left  legacies  to  individual 
chapels  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  general  Fund,  whose  object  is 
to  keep  open  many  places  of  worship  which,  but  for  such  aid, 
must  be  disposed  of,  will  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce  such 
pious  remembrances  and  cares  for  the  work  of  God  on  earth, 
by  many  who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  from  the  earthly 
dwellings  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  into  his  celestial  temple. 
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REPORTS  OF  SERMONS. 

SERMON  I. 
HABITUAL  RECOLLECTION  OF  GOD. 

I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me. — Psalm  xvi.  8. 

THE  whole  of  the  verse  runs  thus  :  "  I  have  set  the  Lord 
always  before  me :  Because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not 
be  moved."  One  of  the  great  ends  of  religion  is  to  make  men 
acquainted  with  God.  "  Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him,  and 
be  at  peace  ;  and  thereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee."  To 
put  the  human  understanding  in  possession  of  correct  and 
impressive,  though  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have  adequate, 
ideas  of  God,  Almighty  God  has  been  pleased  by  innumerable 
wonders  in  nature,  by  singular  and  varied  dispensations  of  his 
government,  but  more  especially  by  the  express  declarations 
of  his  own  word,  to  reveal  himself  to  man.  The  great  dis 
tinction  which  the  Scriptures  draw  between  those  who  are 
esteemed  by  God  as  his  own  people,  and  those  who  are  of  the 
world,  and  alienated  from  him,  is,  that  the  former  know  God, 
and  that  the  others  know  him  not.  But  God  is  only  to  be 
known  by  the  serious  application  of  our  thoughts  to  those 
methods  by  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself,  and 
by  the  most  earnest  prayer  for  divine  illumination,  that  the 
veil  which  is  naturally  upon  our  hearts  may  be  removed,  and 
that,  as  the  Apostle  has  it,  we  may  behold  as  in  a  glass,  with 
unveiled  face,  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
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The  reason  why  men  of  the  world  know  not  God  is,  that  he 
is  not  the  object  of  their  thoughts.  They  may  casually  and 
occasionally  direct  their  thoughts  to  him,  but  it  is  an  employ 
ment  they  do  not  love  ;  and,  besides  all  this,  if  ever  their 
minds  are  directed  to  the  study  of  the  divine  character,  as  long 
as  they  are  natural  men,  as  long  as  they  study  this  subject 
without  the  spirit  of  piety  and  prayer,  they  are  still  ignorant 
and  out  of  the  way.  No  wicked  man  knows  God  correctly. 
There  is  some  great  leading  error  on  this  subject  still  cherished 
by  his  mind;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  his  conscience  is 
asleep,  why  he  is  yet  in  his  sins 

But  to  this  subject  the  mind  of  David  was  turned  with 
affection  and  delight,  and  in  the  spirit  of  honest  inquiry.  "  I 
will  bless  the  Lord,"  says  he,  "  who  hath  given  me  counsel : 
My  reins  also  instruct  me  in  the  night  season.1'  In  his 
musings  by  night,  as  well  as  his  thoughts  by  day,  his  mind 
rested  upon  God.  "  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me  ;" 
— before  my  thoughts  ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  in  his 
condition, — "  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be 
moved," — are  the  subjects  which  this  verse  furnishes  for  our 
meditations. 

I.  Let  us  consider  in  what  view  we  are  to  set  the  Lord 
before  us ;    under  what  considerations  of  his  character  and 
claims  we  are  to  have  that  regard  to  him  which  the  text 
mentions. 

II.  Let  us  consider  what  is  implied  in  that  habit  of  mind 
expressed  in  the  text,  "  I  have  set  the  Lord  before  me," — 
not  occasionally,  not  in  the  ordinances  of  his  house  merely, 
but  habitually, — "  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me." 

I.  UNDER  what  views  are  we  to  have  this  regard  to  God  in 
the  habitual  direction  of  our  thoughts  to  him  ? 

1.  We  are  to  set  the  Lord  before  us  in  his  majesty  and 
glory. 

Of  these  perfections  of  his  nature  all  his  works  may  remind 
us.  Of  these  perfections  of  his  nature  his  dispensations  to 
man  remind  us.  They  all  lead  us  up  to  one  who  is  King 
of  kings,  Lord  of  lords,  and  Governor  among  the  nations. 
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But  of  the  glories  that  characterize  his  nature,  his  holy  word 
is  especially  full.  There  we  are  taught  that  he  inhabiteth 
eternity ;  that  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  he  is  God  ;  that 
the  changes  of  created  things  make  no  alteration  in  him. 
"  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but 
thou  shalt  endure  ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  gar 
ment  ;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed  :  But  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no 
end."  Our  attention  is  directed  to  him  as  sitting  on  the  circle 
of  the  heavens,  and  making  the  clouds  his  chariot;  before 
whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  as  the  dust  upon  the  balance, 
as  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity.  Heaven  itself  is  open  to  our 
view  ;  and  we  see  seraphim  of  the  highest  order  prostrate  before 
his  footstool,  and  overwhelmed  with  his  glory. 

"  Dark  with  excessive  bright  his  skirts  appear, 
Yet  dazzle  heaven,  that  brightest  seraphim 
Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes." 

Now  surely  these,  and  other  great  characters  of  God,  which 
are  revealed  in  his  holy  word,  are  the  most  proper  objects  for 
our  thoughts,  that  our  minds  may  be  full  of  them,  that  we  may 
catch  something  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  which  they  inspire, 
and  that  we  may  feel  ourselves  in  our  own  place,  as  less  than 
nothing  in  his  sight. 

The  recollection  of  his  greatness  may  enhance  our  sense  of 
his  vast  and  tender  condescension ;  and,  therefore, 

2.  In  setting  the  Lord  before  us,  we  should  have  respect  to 
the  condescension  and  kindness  of  his  nature. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  his  greatness,  it 
is  an  infinite  mercy  that,  high  as  he  is,  the  Lord  humbleth 
himself  to  behold  the  things  which  are  done  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  Of  this  character  of  God,  the  Scriptures  likewise  are 
full.  Every  book,  and  almost  page,  reminds  us,  that  this 
great  God  hath  remembered  us  in  our  low  estate,  because  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever.  And  let  it  be  observed  that  there  is  but 
one  object  with  which  his  greatness  has  any  comparison  ;  there 
is  but  one  measure  of  it,  and  that  measure  is  his  goodness. 
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"  His  love  is  as  great  as  his  power,"  and  neither  his  love  nor 
his  power  "  knows  either  measure  or  end."  "  Thus  saith  the 
high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  holy, 
I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place."  What  should  we  expect 
from  such  an  introduction  as  that  ?  Why,  if  we  did  not  know, 
we  should  certainly  expect  that  the  Prophet  would  proceed 
with  his  description  of  the  great  and  majestic  character  of  God. 
But  hear  him :  I  dwell,  also, — such  is  my  infinite  condescen 
sion, — I  dwell,  also,  "  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  hum 
ble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the 
heart  of  the  contrite  ones."  But  the  most  important  and 
affecting  representation  of  the  divine  condescension  to  man, 
is  in  the  incarnation  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  we  have 
all  this  perfection  of  his  nature,  as  it  were,  embodied,  and 
presented  to  us  in  the  tenderest  and  most  impressive  views. 
"  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  "  He  was  in  the  form  of 
God,  and  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  yet  he 
took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  he  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross."  It  is  in  the  character  and  work  of  the  Saviour  that 
we  have  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  condescension  of  the 
divine  nature  ;  in  his  stooping  to  men  of  low  estate,  going  about 
doing  good,  healing  all  manner  of  diseases,  forgiving  the  sins 
of  the  truly  penitent,  submitting  to  the  mysterious  agonies 
of  his  final  passion,  and  laying  down  his  life  for  the  world. 
And  even  in  his  subsequent  glory,  where  God  and  man  are  so 
united  in  him  as  that,  in  this  twofold  nature,  he  intercedes  with 
the  Father  for  us,  still  are  his  goodness  and  condescension 
manifested ;  "  for  we  have  not  an  High  Priest  that  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  but  who,  "  in  that 
he  suffered,  being  tempted,  is  able  also  to  succour  them  that 
are  tempted."  "  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that 
come  unto  God  by  him."  Under  this  particular  view  we  ought 
to  be  careful  to  set  the  Lord  before  us.  And  here  is  all  our 
hope  as  sinful  men ;  for  whatever  we  may  see,  or  however 
rightly  we  may  conceive,  of  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  God, 
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there  is  nothing  to  meet  our  case  in  that.  It  is  because  he 
remembered  us  in  our  low  estate ;  because  he  hath  "  devised 
means  that  his  banished  should  not  be  expelled  from  him ; " 
because  he  offers  pardon  to  the  guilty,  sight  to  the  blind, 
strength  to  the  weak,  salvation  to  the  lost ;  it  is  because  this 
great  God  has  become  our  Saviour,  that  we  become  so  inter 
ested  in  those  relations  of  him  which  this  book  contains. 
"  Look  unto  me,"  therefore,  does  he  himself  say  ;  "  look  unto 
me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  This  is  the 
object  on  which  our  thoughts  ought  continually  to  repose  ; 
to  these  views  of  God  our  attention  ought  ever  to  be  directed  ; 
but, 

3.  We  should  set  the  Lord  before  us  as  a  just  and  holy 
Being. 

We  are,  perhaps,  so  much  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  his  mercy  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  he  is  as  just  as  he  is  merciful,  and  that 
holiness  as  truly  belongs  to  him,  as  any  other  of  his  infinite 
perfections.  Perhaps  there  is  a  sort  of  general  impression 
made  on  some  minds,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  repre 
sentations  of  God's  mercy  to  man  in  the  Gospel,  that  this 
glorious  and  merciful  Being  is  somewhat  less  just,  and  some 
what  more  tolerant  of  sin,  in  consequence  of  his  having  sent  his 
Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Such  views  as  these  are 
exceedingly  defective  ;  and  it  requires  great  care  to  prevent 
such  impressions  from  resting  in  the  minds  of  many.  But  so 
far  from  there  being  reason  to  conclude  from  the  mercy  of  God 
to  man  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  is  less  just,  this  very  dispensation 
is  called  by  St.  Paul  the  declaration  of  God's  justice  :  "  Whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  to  declare  his  righte 
ousness,"  his  justice,  "  in  the  remission  of  sins.  To  declare 
his  righteousness  ;  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  Surely  we  cannot  have  a 
more  impressive  view  of  this  attribute  than  when  we  see  it  satis 
fying  itself  in  Christ's  sorrows,  in  his  passion  and  death. 
Surely  we  have  evidence  here  that  God  is  holy,  perfectly  holy, 
and  that  he  hateth  all  iniquity,  even  though  he  hateth  nothing 
that  he  hath  made,  when  we  see  at  what  price  our  redemption 
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was  wrought  out,  and  that,  in  order  to  make  man  happy,  by 
restoring  him  to  the  favour  of  God.  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Son  of  God  should  become  incarnate  and  "  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  Now,  it  will  follow  from 
these  views  of  the  divine  character,  these  declarations  of  his 
justice,  that  there  can  be  no  hope  for  persevering  sinners. 
The  Gospel,  which  sets  hope  before  us,  affords  no  hope  to 
such  persons  :  It  follows  from  this,  that  those  who  are  unholy 
cannot  dwell  with  God.  "  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill 
of  the  Lord  ?  and  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place  ?  "  The 
ancient  tabernacle  was  a  type  of  heaven,  and  therefore  the  hill 
on  which  it  rested.  Who  shall  ascend  that  heavenly  Zion  ? 
Who  shall  stand  in  that  holy  place,  that  holiest  of  all,  where 
the  holy  God  dwells  and  reveals  himself?  "He  that  hath 
clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart."  These  are  the  words  of  David  ; 
and  under  the  impression  of  the  sentiment  they  contain,  he 
cries  out,  in  the  agony  of  his  spirit,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  We 
ought  to  set  God  thus  before  us  daily.  This  is  a  thought  we 
ought  never  to  forget,  amidst  all  our  thoughts  of  his  condescen 
sion  and  mercy.  Never  forget  his  justice.  Never  forget  that 
in  that  justice  he  will  finally  punish  to  the  uttermost  the  man 
who  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Never  forget  that  there  is  a  purity  in  him  so  perfect 
as  to  be  opposed  to  all  iniquity  ;  an  element  so  clear  as  not  to 
be  sullied  by  the  slightest  stains  of  sin  :  So  that  none  can  enter 
into  his  presence  in  heaven,  but  those  who  on  earth  have  been 
sanctified  to  him  throughout  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  By  the 
presence  of  a  Being  thus  just  and  holy  we  are  continually  sur 
rounded  :  We  ought,  therefore,  thus  to  set  him  before  us,  and 
to  have  respect  to  him  under  this  character  ;  and  thus  learn  both 
to  abhor  ourselves,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes,  and  to 
seek  that  grace  which  shall  make  us  "  partakers  of  his 
holiness." 

4.  We  ought  to  set  the  Lord  before  us  as  our  Sovereign. 

For  we  may  say  of  his  authority,  as  of  his  justice,  that  so  far 
are  his  rights  as  Sovereign  from  being  set  aside  by  the  Gospel, 
they  are  established  by  it.  Jesus  Christ  is  made  both  Lord 
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and  King,  as  well  as  Prophet  and  Priest.  It  is  a  thought  that 
many  are  apt  to  overlook,  and  therefore  is  it  so  often  repeated 
in  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  God  has  a  right  over  us  as  a 
Sovereign,  and  that  we  owe  duties  to  him  as  his  subjects.  And 
his  right  to  us  and  to  our  obedience  is  absolute  ;  for  what  can  be 
more  just  than  the  claim  of  a  Creator  to  the  services  of  his  crea 
tures  ?  What  more  just  than  the  right  of  Him  who  sustrins  all 
that  live,  to  the  services  of  all  that  live  ?  It  is  a  grand  error  with 
many,  that  they  conceive  that  they  were  made  without  design  ; 
that  they  are  not  intended  to  obey  some  law,  or  to  accomplish 
some  end.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  in  the  world,  to 
imagine  that  a  man  is  not  under  law  to  God  ;  that  he  may 
live  as  he  pleases  ;  and  to  think  that  God  preserves  him  in  life, 
and  gives  him  his  daily  comforts,  that  the  great  Author  of  all 
liis  blessings  should  be  forgotten,  or  resisted,  or  made  the 
object  of  a  fearful  enmity.  And  his  right  to  our  obedience  is 
founded,  also,  on  our  redemption.  He  has  bought  us.  We 
are  not  our  own,  but  bought  with  a  price  ;  and  therefore  are  we 
to  glorify  God  with  our  bodies  and  spirits,  which  are  his. 
Now,  surely  this  must  be  a  doctrine  which  commends  itself  to 
our  convictions,  that  Christ  did  not  redeem  us,  that  he  did  not 
lay  down  his  life  for  us,  that  we  should  continue  in  sin ;  for 
there  would  be  no  mercy,  no  kindness,  in  that.  He  gave  him 
self  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purify  to  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works. 
How  few  thoroughly  recollect  this  !  How  few  habitually  set 
the  Lord  before  them  as  their  Sovereign  !  On  the  contrary, 
how  many  assume  independence  of  God,  as  though  they  might 
live  as  they  please,  and  direct  themselves  to  any  pursuit  they 
may  choose  !  All  such  walk  after  the  example  of  the  world, 
and  not  as  becometh  saints.  They  forget  that  they  are 
under  God's  kingdom  and  law ;  and  thus  they  "  walk  in  the 
ways  of  their  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  eyes,""  and  are 
led  from  sin  to  sin,  from  one  guilty  passion  to  another,  until 
the  very  habit  is  contracted  of  living  under  the  frown  of 
Almighty  God,  and  finally  they  die  under  it.  But  be  it  your 
care  to  set  God  always  before  you  as  your  sovereign  Lord  ;  to 
remember  that  you  are  in  no  sense  your  own ;  that  you  have 
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no  right  to  think,  but  as  he  pleases,  nor  to  act,  but  as  under  the 
direction  of  his  law ;  that  you  are  to  have  a  reference  to  his 
will  in  all  things,  and  only  to  live  to  praise  and  glorify  him. 

5.  Lastly,  under  this  head  of  our  discourse  :  We  ought  to 
set  the  Lord  before  us  as  our  future  Judge,  and  consequently 
as  the  present  witness  of  our  actions. 

How  often  do  we  repeat,  in  the  course  of  our  Sabbath 
morning  services,  "  We  believe  that  thou  shalt  come  to  be  our 
Judge  !  "  And  yet,  who  thinks  of  it  ?  who  carries  this  with  him 
through  the  week,  into  all  the  duties,  and  exercises,  and  con 
flicts  of  life  ?  "  We  believe  that  thou  shalt  come  to  be  our 
Judge," — and  yet  we  forget  it.  But  this  alters  not  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  unbelief  of  man  will  not  make  the  truth 
of  God  of  none  effect.  We  may  forget  this  for  months  and 
years ;  we  may  forget  it  till  we  die  ;  but  the  preparations  are 
making,  the  hour  is  fixed  upon,  the  Judge  is  appointed,  the 
commission  is  given  him.  "  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but 
hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son."  Time  is  hastening 
on  its  course ;  the  solemn  scene  is  approaching ;  the  pomp 
of  the  judgment-day  shall  break  upon  the  view  of  the  astonished 
world  ;  and  the  dead,  small  and  great,  shall  stand  before  God. 
Do  you  ever  apply  this  to  yourselves  ?  Do  you  ever  reflect 
ivhat  scenes  you  will  have  to  behold  ?  that  these  eyes  must 
behold  scenes  such  as  they  have  never  beheld,  such  as  no 
mortals  have  ever  yet  seen  ?  that  these  ears  must  hear  that  last 
trump  ?  that  we  must  behold  a  congregated  universe  ?  that 
our  eyes  must  meet  those  which  are  like  a  flame  of  fire  ?  that  all 
our  actions  will  be  brought  into  review  ?  that  every  man  will 
be  judged  according  to  the  things  done  in  the  body,  whether 
they  be  good  or  evil  ?  that  every  man  shall  be  brought  to  that 
final  bar?  that  every  man  shall  feel  that  the  eye  of  the  Judge 
is  upon  his  heart,  searching  it  to  the  bottom,  through  all  its 
labyrinths  ?  that  every  human  being  must  abide  this  searching 
scrutiny  of  his  character  and  conduct  ?  for  "  all  things  are 
naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have 
to  do."  As  we,  therefore,  must  be  judged  by  him,  it  becomes 
us  to  set  him  before  us  in  this  character ;  and  it  is  essential  to 
that  character  that  he  should  know  us,  and  that  there  should 
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be  no  need  of  calling  witnesses  to  make  depositions  either  to 
criminate  the  guilty,  or  to  justify  the  righteous.  And  so  it  is. 
The  Judge  is  ever  present  with  us  ;  he  is  privy  to  our  most 
secret  thoughts,  and  all  our  purposes  ;  and  there  is  not  a  sin 
that  we  have  committed,  but  it  is  registered  in  that  memory 
which  forgets  nothing.  We  may  not  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  sins  we  have  committed  against  him ;  they  are  more  in 
number  than  the  hairs  of  our  head  :  We  can  only  see  over  the 
general  history  of  our  life  ;  and  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  moral  actions  which  we  have  forgotten,  all  of  which  had  the 
nature  of  evil ;  but  they  are  not  forgotten  by  our  Judge  ;  they 
will  all  be  exposed  in  that  day  :  He  will  set  our  iniquities 
before  him,  and  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  his  countenance. 
Thank  God  that  we  may  obtain  the  pardon  and  remission 
of  these  sins,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  brought  against  us  in 
that  day.  We  have  a  right  to  plead  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  in 
our  own  experience  may  find  the  truth  of  that  scripture,  "  Who 
shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  God 
that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ 
that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us/'  O 
seek  that  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  which  you  may 
find  in  your  own  personal  interest  in  Christ's  intercession 
before  he  shall  come  to  be  your  Judge.  This,  then,  is 
another  of  those  views  of  God  which  ought  ever  to  be  present 
with  us,  for  the  regulation  of  all  our  actions,  words,  and 
thoughts. 

II.  LET  us  now  inquire  what  is  implied  in  that  habit  of  mind 
which  the  text  evidently  describes.  "  I  have  set  the  Lord 
before  me  ;"  I  have  set  him  "  always  before  me." 

These  are  the  views  we  are  to  have  of  God  ;  but  that  they 
may  produce  a  practical  effect,  they  are  views  which  we  must 
continually  have.  They  must  enter  into  all  our  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  thus  dwell  in  us  richly  in  all  wisdom 
and  spiritual  understanding.  Now  surely  this  habit  of  mind 
supposes, 

1.  That  we  summon  our  thoughts  very  frequently  to  the 
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contemplation  of  God  under  those  several  views  which  have 
already  been  suggested. 

The  busiest  life  will  allow  of  this.  Some  of  you  may  not 
conceive  it  to  be  possible  that  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  should 
thus  rest  on  God,  amidst  the  cares  and  exercises  of  the  world  ; 
but  others  of  you  know  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  this  also  is 
possible.  It  is  difficult,  I  grant ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  said 
that  it  is  necessary  to  summon  our  thoughts  to  the  work. 
For  there  is  a  wonderful  aptness  in  the  mind  to  wander  from 
the  subject  that  may  be  before  it.  Every  thought  seems  con 
nected  with  a  series  of  others,  as  links  in  a  chain  ;  so  that 
frequently  the  mind  runs  to  a  vast  distance  from  the  first 
object  of  its  contemplations,  and  that,  too,  so  as  scarcely  to  be 
aware  of  the  transition.  We  see  this  in  every  thing.  The 
studious  man  finds  it  when  he  would  fix  his  thoughts  on  any 
subject.  He  often  feels  it  necessary  therefore  to  put  forth  all  his 
strength  to  master  the  volatile  tendencies  of  his  spirit,  steadily 
to  direct  and  fix  his  thoughts,  and  thus  to  acquire  the  hiibit 
of  discipline  and  self-control.  And  we  shall  make  but  little 
progress  in  true  Christianity  unless  we  acquire  this  habitual 
control  over  our  thoughts,  this  mastery  of  our  own  spirits. 
If  we  have  it  not,  the  most  serious  thoughts  of  God  will  make 
but  little  impression  on  us.  They  will  be  too  fleeting.  They 
will  pass  too  rapidly  over  the  field  of  our  view,  and  be  too 
quickly  succeeded  by  others,  to  exert  any  abiding  influence. 
And  so  far  is  this  habit  of  setting  the  Lord  before  us,  by  sum 
moning  our  thoughts  to  devout  consideration,  from  being  in  any 
way  inconsistent  with  our  outward  duties,  that  it  promotes  their 
proper  performance,  inasmuch  as  that  he  who  obtains  this  con 
trol  over  his  mind  always  carries  a  calm,  self-possessed  spirit 
into  every  engagement  to  which  he  is  called  by  the  Providence 
of  God.  To  set  the  Lord  always  before  us  implies,  that  we 
summon  our  thoughts  to  the  task,  and  habitually  direct  our 
mind  to  him. 

2.  It  implies,  also,  a.  cherished  reverence  and  penitence  of 
spirit. 

For,  surely,  if  our  minds  are  at  all  under  a  religious  influ 
ence,  we  cannot  set  the  Lord  before  us  without  falling  at  his 
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footstool.  And  the  clearer  our  perceptions  are  of  his  great 
ness  and  glory,  his  justice  and  holiness,  and  even  his  mercy 
and  love,  the  deeper  shall  we  sink  into  penitence,  and  humi 
liation,  and  self-abhorrence.  We  therefore  find,  that  all 
sensible  revelations  of  God  to  the  Old  Testament  saints, 
however  exalted,  have  never  failed  thus  to  overwhelm  them. 
So  Isaiah  :  "  Woe  is  me  !  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a 
man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
of  unclean  lips  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.'1  So,  too,  St.  John  in  the  isle  of  Patmos  :  "  And 
when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead."  And  let  no  one 
suppose,  that  reconciliation  to  God  is  at  all  incompatible  with 
this  state  of  mind.  A  penitential  spirit  must  be  our  disposi 
tion  all  the  way  through.  We  always  come  to  God  as  sinners. 
Our  justification  does  not  alter  the  fact.  "  That  thou  mayest 
remember,  and  be  confounded,  and  never  open  thy  mouth  any 
more  because  of  thy  shame,  when  I  am  pacified  toward  thee 
for  all  that  thou  hast  done,  saith  the  Lord  God."  God  will  in 
mercy  forget  our  sins,  but  we  are  never  to  forget  them.  He 
will  bury  them  out  of  his  sight,  as  a  stone  cast  into  the  sea ; 
but  we  are  to  keep  them  ever  before  us.  God  will  forgive  us 
for  our  sloth,  and  negligence,  and  our  numerous  misgivings 
of  spirit ;  but  we  are  never  to  forgive  ourselves.  One  of  the 
best  proofs  that  we  have  of  this  state  of  mind,  is  found  in  our 
humiliation  and  self-abhorrence  before  God. 

"  O'erwhelm'd  with  thy  stupendous  grace, 

I  shall  not  in  thy  presence  move  ; 
But  breathe  unutterable  praise, 

And  speechless  awe,  and  silent  love." 

And  the  consciousness  of  God's  love  to  us  is  so  far  from  pro 
ducing  irreverent  feelings  towards  him,  that  it  humbles  us  the 
most,  it  sinks  us  the  lowest.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  we 
have  sinned  against  so  much  mercy,  and  that  all  our  sins  are 
aggravated  by  our  ingratitude  to  Christ  our  Redeemer.  When 
ever  we  thus  set  the  Lord  before  us,  we  shall  be  saved  from 
pride,  that  most  troublesome  passion  ;  we  shall  be  saved  from 
an  unloving,  unforgiving  spirit ;  we  shall  think  so  ill  of  our- 
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selves,  that  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  be  censorious  of  others  ; 
and  \ve  shall  have  so  deep  a  conviction  of  our  own  unworthi- 
ness,  that  the  recollection  of  God's  love  to  us,  sinners  and 
ungodly,  will  send  forth  a  full  tide  of  gratitude  from  our  soul 
to  him,  which  shall  swell  in  ceaseless  praise,  and  enlarge  our 
hearts  with  everlasting  love. 

3.  To  set  the  Lord  always  before  us  supposes,  also,  that  he 
is  the  constant  object  of  our  trust. 

And  therefore  David  adds,  "  Because  he  is  at  my  right 
hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved."  He  saw  God  before  him  as  his 
friend,  and  put  his  trust  in  him  ;  and  thus  trusting  in  God,  he 
knew  he  should  not  be  moved.  For  this  is  his  cry  elsewhere  : 
"  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which 
cannot  be  moved,  but  abideth  for  ever."  Indeed,  to  have  God 
ever  present  to  our  thoughts,  except  as  a  God  reconciled,  as 
our  friend  and  Saviour,  would  be  most  oppressive,  most  dis 
quieting  to  the  spirit.  Hence,  when  Job  felt  himself  under 
the  frown  of  God,  he  cried  out,  in  the  impatience  of  his  spirit, 
"  Depart  from  me  ;"  though  when  he  had  collected  his  thoughts 
again,  he  said,  "  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him,  that 
I  might  come  even  to  his  seat ! "  We  should  thus  set  the  Lord 
before  us  as  the  object  of  our  confidence ;  for  we  are  to  live  by 
him,  to  live  in  the  continual  exercise  of  simple,  entire  depend 
ence  upon  him  in  all  things  :  Generally  speaking,  for  every 
suitable  blessing  in  life ;  and,  with  respect  to  our  salvation, 
trusting  in  him,  that  he  who  has  begun  a  good  work  in  us  will 
carry  it  on  to  its  completion  in  the  day  of  Christ.  But  more 
especially  in  certain  circumstances, — in  the  time  of  affliction, 
in  the  season  of  temptation,  when  we  are  in  peculiar  danger, 
when  we  are  surrounded  by  darkness  and  difficulties, — then, 
more  especially,  must  we  stir  up  our  minds  to  the  recollection 
of  the  presence  of  God  ;  then  must  we  compare  the  creature 
with  him,  and  thus  bring  ourselves  to  the  full  conviction,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  we  can  fear  when  brought  into  compari 
son  with  God.  All  things  will  be  seen,  by  the  soul  in  the 
presence  of  God,  to  be  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  "  Greater 
is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world."  Such  a 
Saviour  is  provided  for  us,  one  so  mighty,  and  so  near  to  us, 
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that  we  are  bound  to  honour  him  by  exercising  an  entire  trust 
in  him.  When  the  enemy  comes  in  like  a  flood,  we  should  at 
once  have  recourse  to  him  who  is  mighty  to  save,  that  he  may 
lift  up  a  standard  against  him.  What  a  delightful  effect  upon 
the  feelings  has  this  habit  of  always  confiding  in  God  !  To 
say  in  every  present  trouble  and  difficulty,  "  He  is  at  my  right 
hand,"  is  to  say,  "  I  shall  not  be  moved."  What  a  rich  sup 
ply  is  this  of  all  our  wants,  that  he  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that 
call  upon  him,  and  that  his  eye  is  ever  upon  his  people  to  do 
them  good  !  If  it  were  said  of  Israel  of  old,  much  more  may 
it  be  said  of  believers  now,  "  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel  :  Who 
is  like  unto  thee,  O  people  saved  by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of 
thy  help,  and  who  is  the  sword  of  thy  excellency."  "  For  what 
nation  is  there  so  great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as 
the  Lord  our  God  is  in  all  things  that  we  call  upon  him  for?" 
Thus  we  are  to  exercise  daily  trust  in  God,  and  under  all  our 
cares  and  sorrows  to  keep  our  spirit  resting  upon  him,  proving 
how  true  it  is  that  he  keeps  the  mind  in  perfect  peace  that  is 
stayed  upon  himself. 

4.  This  habit  implies  that  we  should  have  the  Lord  always 
before  us  as  the  end  of  our  actions ;  that  we  should  have,  in 
other  words,  a  continual  respect  to  him,  as  present  with  us, 
whenever  we  perform  any  action ;  that  the  great  thing  to  be 
determined  in  our  minds  is,  whether  what  we  are  about  to  do 
be  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  God. 

How  few  do  this  !  How  many  act  without  thought !  O 
how  mad  is  man  to  overlook  this,  when  God  is  at  our  right 
hand,  noting  down  as  sin  whatever  we  do  not  to  his  glory  ! 
"  I  have  set  the  Lord,"  says  David,  not  occasionally,  but 
"always  before  me."  It  is  under  his  eye  that  we  live;  and 
we  ought  to  look  well  to  all  our  actions,  and  most  seriously  to 
consider  their  character  and  end.  We  ought  to  pray  most 
earnestly  to  him,  (for  without  the  help  of  his  grace  we  can  do 
nothing,)  that  our  thoughts,  words,  purposes,  and  ways  may 
be  so  regulated,  that  we  may  have  the  witness  in  all  things 
that  we  please  him.  This  is  always  necessary  ;  but  it  is  more 
necessary  on  some  particular  occasions  :  When  we  are  about 
to  take  some  important  step  in  life  ;  when  we  are  about  to  do 
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those  things  which  will  not  terminate  in  themselves,  but  have 
a  long  train  of  consequences  attending  them.  And  in  such 
circumstances  people  are  often  placed :  Some  actions  are  but 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  unknown  length  ;  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  should  never  consider  any  action  as  really 
trifling,  though  some  are  obviously  of  greater  importance  than 
others  :  Of  actions  that  are  immoral  no  human  being  can  calcu 
late  the  consequences  :  In  all  the  actions  of  our  life,  but  more 
especially  in  the  greater  ones,  are  we  to  set  God  always  before 
us.  For  want  of  this,  many  actions,  apparently  good,  have 
involved  evil  and  dangerous  results ;  and  we  may  have  been 
placed,  in  consequence  of  our  own  carelessness,  in  unknown 
and  intricate  circumstances,  and  exposed  to  ten  thousand  cares 
and  temptations  :  And  when  persons  have  not  acknowledged 
God  in  these  greater  actions  of  their  lives,  they  have  less  con 
fidence  in  prayer  when  trouble  comes  upon  them,  because  they 
know  that  it  is  come  upon  them  because  they  did  not  set 
the  Lord  before  them,  but  followed  their  own  wishes,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  by  their  own  wisdom ; 
because  they  did  not  seek  counsel  of  him,  but  restrained 
prayer  before  God.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  God  will  not 
in  mercy  sanctify  some  of  the  trials  in  which  we  thus  involve 
ourselves,  and  bring  good  out  of  them.  I  know  nothing 
about  that ;  but  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  when  he  is 
regularly  acknowledged  by  us  as  the  great  end  of  all  our  actions, 
— when  we  ask  not  so  much  whether  this  or  that  particular  step 
will  promote  our  own  interest  or  honour,  but  whether  we  shall 
do  in  it  the  will  of  him  that  sent  us  into  the  world, — when  we 
do  this,  even  though  the  way  we  take  should  expose  us  to  diffi 
culties  and  dangers,  and  seem  to  deprive  us  of  many  desirable 
advantages,  yet  we  have  his  special  engagement  that  he  will 
direct  our  path,  and  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  our 
good. 

5.  We  ought,  in  setting  the  Lord  always  before  us,  to  regard 
him  as  our  model. 

Some  of  his  perfections,  indeed,  are  inimitable  ;  but  there 
are  others  which  his  creatures  may  imitate.  "  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,"  says  our  Lord,  "  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
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heaven  is  perfect."  A  man  may  be  the  image  of  his  charity, 
and  make  the  sun  of  his  benevolence  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and 
the  good.  He  may  send  the  rain  of  his  blessing,  his  doctrine, 
his  advice,  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  and  thus  be,  in  his 
measure,  like  his  heavenly  Father.  And  therefore  I  do  not 
like  that  squeamish  charity  that  asks  whether  the  object  is 
worthy ;  for  if  we  would  be  perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect,  we  must  be  imitators  of  his  extended  benevolence, 
and  show  that  we  have  a  tender  compassion  for  those  that  have 
no  love  to  themselves.  I  mention  this  only  as  an  instance. 
There  are  other  perfections  of  God,  such  as  his  kindness  and 
condescension,  his  love  and  his  purity,  which  we  are  called  to 
imitate.  "  As  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy 
in  all  manner  of  conversation.'"  Now,  these  moral  perfections 
of  God  are  embodied  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  so 
they  might  be  better  known  by  us,  and  more  clearly  perceived 
in  order  to  our  imitation  of  them.  It  is  an  infinite  mercy  on  the 
part  of  God,  that  he  caused  his  Son  to  live  amongst  men,  as 
well  as  to  die  for  them.  We  can  thus  see  the  moral  character 
of  the  Deity  all  beaming  forth  in  Christ,  and  uniting  with 
those  human  virtues  which  shone  forth  so  brightly  in  him, 
Now,  Christ  should  be  our  example,  and  thus  should  we 
habitually  set  the  Lord  before  us.  How  many  think  of  this  ? 
Do  you  ask  yourselves  at  the  close  of  each  day,  "  Throughout 
this  day  have  I  been  seeking  a  closer  conformity  to  the  holy 
character  of  Jesus  ?  Have  I  been  thus  following  on  to  know 
the  Lord,  tracing  the  footsteps  of  my  Master  in  his  walk 
through  this  world,  and  humbly  endeavouring  to  use  him  as 
my  example,  though  I  shall  always  behold  him  far  before  me  ? 
Yet  have  I  been  endeavouring  to  have  in  me  the  mind  that 
was  in  my  Lord,  and  to  walk  as  he  also  walked  ?  "  Surely 
such  ought  to  be  our  frequent  inquiries  ;  and  our  religion  is 
nothing  worth,  it  is  a  mere  name,  it  is  less  than  nothing, 
a  thing  that  deceives  us,  unless  these  principles  be  still 
leading  us  on  from  less  to  greater  attainments,  so  that 
we  forget  the  things  that  are  behind,  reach  on  to  them  which 
are  before,  and  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  Jesus. 
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6.  Lastly.  In  setting  the  Lord  before  us  always,  is 
implied,  our  continual  communion  and  fellowship  with 
God. 

So  great  is  the  privilege  of  the  Christian,  that  he  may  walk 
with  God,  as  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  as  was  said  to 
Abraham,  "  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect."  The 
promises  of  the  Scriptures  are  full  of  this  ;  for  God  himself,  in 
his  new  covenant  of  mercy,  has  promised  to  dwell  in  us,  and 
to  walk  with  us,  and  to  be  to  us  a  God,  and  that  we  should 
be  to  him  a  people.  Then  may  we  indeed  say  he  is  at  our 
right  hand,  when  we  have  him  always  before  us  by  daily  com 
munion  between  the  soul  and  him,  exciting  holy  desires,  humble 
love,  and  fervent  prayers  on  our  part,  connected  with  the  com 
munication  from  him  to  us  of  his  favour,  which  is  better  than 
life, — of  his  grace,  and  strength,  and  purity.  Thus  let  us  have 
continual  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ ;  thus  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and 
we  shall  indeed  set  God  always  before  us  ;  he  will  be  at  our 
right  hand,  and  we  shall  not  be  moved. 

THESE,  then,  are  the  principal  views  to  which  we  are  directed 
by  the  text,  and  in  which  God  is  to  be  set  always  before  us. 
I  leave  them  with  you.  If  hitherto  you  have  not  walked  with 
God,  awake  from  your  sleep ;  consider  what  you  lose,  and 
what  you  may  gain.  Recollect,  that  if  you  thus  separate  your 
self  from  God,  the  period  shall  come  when  the  sentence  shall 
be,  "  Depart ;"  and  in  that  sentence,  the  withering,  everlasting 
curse  of  the  Omnipotent  shall  be  included.  The  joys  of  hea 
ven  all  flow  from  the  presence  of  God ;  and  you  cannot  be 
prepared  for  them  but  by  setting  him  before  you  here.  If  you 
walk  not  with  him  on  earth,  into  his  heaven  you  shall  never 
enter.  The  whole  matter  lies  in  this  small  compass  ;  and  life 
and  death  are  thus  set  before  you. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  imitated  the  important  example 
of  David,  as  contained  in  the  text,  and  who  are  humbly  resolv 
ing  that  thus  you  will  continue  to  do,  I  may  well  say, 
"  Happy  are  the  people  that  are  in  such  a  case  ;  yea,  blessed 
are  they  whose  God  is  the  Lord,"  Go,  brethren,  and  watch 
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over  your  thoughts  more  carefully  ;  pray  more  earnestly  ; 
depend  more  fully  upon  his  merciful  promises ;  and  make  this 
your  sole  concern,  your  single  care,  to  abide  continually  in  him, 
satisfied  with  his  favour,  and  aiming  to  please  him  in  all 
things.  Setting  him  always  before  you,  you  shall  be  preserved 
from  evil,  and  conducted  into  all  good;  and  having  been 
guided  by  his  counsel  here,  you  shall  hereafter  be  received 
into  his  eternal  glory.  A  life  of  communion  with  God  upon 
earth  will  lead  to  endless  communion  with  him  in  heaven. 
There  our  intercourse  with  him  will  be  free  from  those  dis 
tractions  which  here  so  often  disturb  our  peace. 


SERMON  II. 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  REDEEMER. 


Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondroits 
things  :  And  blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever  •  and  let  the  whole 
earth  be  filled  with  his  glory.  Amen  and  Amen. — Psalm  Ixxii.  18,  19- 

THESE  words  form  a  part  of  a  very  distinguished  prediction 
of  Messiah  and  his  kingdom  ;  a  prediction  which  furnishes  us 
with  an  interesting  instance,  among  a  number  of  others, 
of  those  which  have  a  twofold  intention  and  meaning.  The 
psalm  is  entitled,  "A  Psalm  for  Solomon,"  and  contains  pre 
dictions  of  the  personal  character,  and  illustrious  reign,  of  that 
distinguished  man.  But  there  are,  also,  passages  in  it  which 
can  by  no  means  be  applied  to  him.  "  They  shall  fear  thee 
as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  throughout  all  genera 
tions."  "  His  name  shall  endure  for  ever  ;  his  name  shall  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  sun  ;  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in 
him  :  All  nations  shall  call  him  blessed."  These  and  other 
passages  in  the  psalm  prevent  its  being  wholly  applied  to 
Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  and  direct  us  to  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God  :  He  whom  the  Father  sealed  and  sent  into  the  world, 
and  afterwards  raised  from  the  dead,  and  placed  at  his  own 
right  hand,  far  above  principalities  and  powers,  and  every  name 
that  is  named  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  The  reason  why  many 
of  these  predictions  had  a  twofold  application  is  apparent. 
The  faith  of  good  men  before  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
thus  assisted,  and  the  hope  of  a  coming  Redeemer  was  thus 
kept  alive.  That  dispensation  was  crowded  with  figures 
of  good  things  to  come  ;  typical  persons,  either  in  their  Priests, 
their  Prophets,  or  their  Kings,  were  successively  given  them ; 
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and  to  these  may  be  added  the  emblems  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  were  connected  with  their  religious  ritual,  and  the  events 
of  their  history.  And  thus  their  attention  was  continually 
attracted  by  striking  occurrences,  and  singular  personages, 
which,  for  the  time,  were  designed  to  refer  them  to  some 
higher  object,  and  to  some  greater  person,  even  to  Him  who 
should  come  at  the  appointed  time,  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself. 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  consideration  of  predictions 
of  this  kind  ;  and  it  is  one  of  our  most  delightful  employments 
to  connect  them  with  their  proper  fulfilment,  where  they  have 
been  accomplished,  and  where  they  are  yet  unfulfilled,  like  the 
ancient  Prophets,  "  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the 
Spirit  of  Christ"  thus  signified,  "when  he  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  These 
sufferings,  it  is  true,  are  now  past,  and  past  for  ever;  but  the 
glory  has  not  yet  reached  its  meridian  splendour.  It  has  been 
sometimes  shining  with  partial  obscurity  mixed  with  its  bright 
ness  ;  but  still  does  it  shine,  and  it  shall  shine  brighter  and 
brighter  unto  the  perfect  day  that  shall,  in  due  time,  overspread 
the  earth  ;  until  that  prayer  which  is  contained  in  the  text 
shall  be  finally  answered,  to  the  joy  of  all  mankind:  "And 
let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory.  Amen  and 
Amen." 

In  the  words  of  the  text  we  are  called  to  consider, 

I.  Those  wondrous  acts  of  God  which  are  here  so  piously 
and  emphatically  celebrated  :   "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the 
God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things  ;"  and, 

II.  That   earnest    wish  of  the    piety  and  charity  of  the 
Psalmist,  with  the  expression  of  which  the  passage  concludes  : 
"  And  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory." 

I.  WE  call  your  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  those  won 
drous  acts  which  are  acknowledged  in  the  former  part  of  the 
text :  "  Who  only  doeth  wondrous  things." 

There  is  an  evident  reference  here  to  the  preceding  predic 
tion,  and  to  the  wonderful  things  to  which  it  refers,  in  the 
establishment,  support,  and  administration  of  the  Messiah's 
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kingdom,  and  all  the  blessings  resulting  from  it,  both  to  the 
Jewish  people  themselves,  and  to  the  world  at  large.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  understand  the  text,  and 
the  wondrous  things  there  acknowledged,  to  consider  the  whole 
prediction. 

1.  Our  attention  is  called  to  the  Sovereign  raised  up  by  God, 
and  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  for  the  benefit  and 
salvation  of  mankind  :  "  Give  the  King  thy  judgments,  O  God, 
and  thy  righteousness  unto  the  King's  Son." 

With  respect  to  this  Sovereign,  it  is  to  be  first  observed, 
that  he  is  "  the  King"  by  way  of  eminence  ;  not  "  a  King,"  a 
fellow  and  compeer  with  the  Kings  of  the  earth,  although  some 
what  more  glorious  than  they  ;  but  "  the  King,"  even  the 
King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible,  the  only  wise  God  and 
our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  King  by  virtue  of  his 
divine  name  and  nature,  being  God  :  Having  made  all  things, 
his  right  to  govern  all  things  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The 
right  which  creation  confers  is  the  most  absolute  of  which  we 
can  conceive  ;  and  as  all  things  were  made  by  the  Son,  so  all 
things  were  made  for  him.  But  it  is  not  the  natural  right 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  God,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  text ;  it  is 
his  mediatorial  right  as  God  and  man.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  made  between  the 
natural  and  the  mediatorial  reign  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  one 
must  be  conducted  upon  principles  of  justice,  and  cannot  pos 
sibly,  therefore,  afford  any  hope  to  guilty  man ;  that  under 
this  reign  he  must  feel  the  punishment  of  a  violated  law.  But 
the  mediatorial  reign  is  that  which  is  committed  into  the  hands 
of  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  for  the  general  purposes  of  moral 
government,  but  also  for  the  special  ones  of  grace  and  mercy  ; 
not  only  to  command,  but  likewise  to  pardon  and  save.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  his  being  a  Priest  upon  the  throne,  uniting 
the  priestly  and  the  kingly  character,  that  the  guilty  are 
invited,  on  the  terms  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  to  receive  for 
giveness  of  sins,  and  eternal  life.  We  owe  to  these  wondrous 
things  the  appointment  of  a  Saviour  King,  the  appointment 
of  a  Priest  upon  the  throne  ;  thus  uniting  moral  dignity  and 
authority,  with  the  hope  and  certainty  that  if  guilty  men  will 
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return,  repent,  and  belie\7e  in  the  great  promise  of  salvation 
made  to  man  by  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  their  sins  shall  be 
remitted,  their  persons  accepted,  and  their  title  to  heaven 
eternally  secured. 

But,  secondly,  he  is  called  the  King's  Son :  "  Give  the 
King  thy  judgments,  O  God,  and  thy  righteousness  unto  the 
King's  Son."  This  title  is  given  him,  first,  because  he  is  the 
Son  of  God  ;  secondly,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  David.  Now, 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  he  has  a  natural  right  to  the 
government  referred  to  by  the  prediction.  This  is  a  very 
important  consideration  ;  for  if  the  government  of  the  world 
had  been  committed  to  a  creature,  there  would  have  been  a 
continual  temptation  to  pay  to  such  a  creature  the  honours  that 
belong  to  God  alone.  If  sin  had  been  atoned  by  the  death 
of  a  mere  creature,  it  would  have  been  a  most  dangerous  expe 
dient  ;  for  had  we  thus  owed  our  deliverance  to  an  angel,  or  to 
a  human  being,  and  had  such  creature  been  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  the  universe,  there  would  certainly  have  been  a 
powerful  temptation  addressed  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
carnal  mind  to  idolatry  ;  and  yielding  ourselves  to  him,  we 
should  have  forfeited  our  allegiance  to  God.  But  now,  in 
consequence  of  the  atonement  being  made  by  the  Son  of  God, 
he  has  this  power  vested  in  him  as  a  natural  right ;  for,  as  Son, 
he  is  heir ;  as  he  is  the  divine  Son  of  God,  he  has  obtained 
by  inheritance  a  more  excellent  name  than  the  angels,  and  we 
love  our  Saviour  with  all  our  hearts,  and  fear  him  as  long  as  the 
sun  and  moon  endureth,  even  throughout  all  generations. 

But  he  has  the  title  of  "  the  King's  Son,"  because  he  is  the 
Son  of  David.  He  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David ; 
and  the  promise  was  not  merely  that  he  should  have  the  throne 
of  the  universe,  but  that  he  should  have,  especially,  "the  throne 
of  his  father  David,"  and  "his  kingdom,  to  order  and  to 
establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice,  from  henceforth, 
even  for  ever.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  says  the  Pro 
phet,  "  will  perform  this."  Now,  this  part  of  the  prediction 
is  not  yet  accomplished.  Jesus  Christ  has  not  yet  the  throne 
of  his  father  David  ;  for  that  throne  was  overturned  soon  after 
the  restoration  from  the  captivity ;  and  when  he  came  into  the 
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world,  the  sceptre  was  departing  from  the  Jewish  people,  and, 
as  a  nation,  they  rejected  the  promised  Messiah,  and  would 
not  have  him  to  be  King  over  them.  But  there  is  a  special 
sense  in  which  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  King  of  the  Jews.  As 
Caiaphas  was  overruled  by  a  divine  power,  and  spake  words 
whose  full  meaning  he  neither  understood  nor  intended,  so  was 
Pilate  overruled  in  what  he  wrote,  and  caused  to  be  affixed  to  the 
cross.  The  inscription  was,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King 
of  the  Jews."  The  Jews  would  have  had  it  altered  to,  "  He 
said,  I  am  King  of  the  Jews  ; "  but  they  could  not  move  the 
haughty  Roman,  who  was  thus  overruled  to  declare  that  the 
sufferer  was  King  of  the  Jews.  What  was  thus  written  in 
mockery,  was  made  a  declaration  of  the  truth.  He  was  then 
a  King  upon  the  altar,  as  he  is  now  a  Priest  upon  the  throne. 
But  as  yet  he  has  not  been  King  of  the  Jews.  That  will  occur 
when  the  fulness  of  the  time  respecting  them  shall  come  ;  when 
the  voice  shall  be  heard,  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people, 
saith  your  God  :  Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry 
unto  her,  that  her  appointed  time*  is  accomplished,  that  her 
iniquity  is  pardoned :  For  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's 
hand  double  for  all  her  sins."  Though  Israel  is  scattered,  yet 
shall  he  be  gathered.  All  the  Scriptures  go  to  this.  And 
this  is  supported  by  two  singular  facts  :  One,  that  the  Jews  have 
always  been  a  distinct  people  ;  the  other,  that  their  country  is 
unprotected,  and  waiting  for  them.  There  is  a  people  without 
a  country,  and  a  country  without  a  people.  And  when  they 
shall  be  restored  as  a  people,  and  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  then  shall  Jesus  Christ  have  the  throne  of  his  father 
David.  And  he  cannot  have  it  till  then.  Not,  indeed,  that 
there  shall  be  any  personal  and  visible  appearance  of  Messiah 
among  them  as  their  King ;  but  he  shall  reign  over  them  as 
Jehovah  reigned  over  them  in  former  times,  when  all  their 
Kings  and  rulers  acknowledged  him  as  supreme,  not  only  in 
religion,  but  also  in  political  affairs.  Here,  then,  is  another 
of  the  wondrous  things  mentioned  in  the  text, — the  appoint 
ment  of  the  divine  Son  of  God  to  assume  our  nature,  to  take 

*  Marginal  reading. 
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that  nature  up  to  heaven,  and  sit  there  on  the  throne  of  the 
universe.  Another  of  these  wondrous  things  is,  that  this 
Sovereign  shall  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  and  that,  after  all 
their  wanderings,  they  shall  be  brought  to  submit  to  him.  And 
this  their  coining  to  him,  and  acknowledgment  of  him  as  their 
Lord  and  Saviour,  shall  be  so  signal  a  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  that  the  faith  of  Christ  shall 
be  more  firmly  established,  and  more  extensively  spread,  than 
ever. 

With  respect  to  this  Sovereign,  the  third  thing  intimated  to 
us  in  the  psalm  is,  that  he  shall  be  fully  qualified  for  the  work 
to  which  he  is  appointed  :  "  Give  the  King  thy  judgments,  and 
thy  righteousness  to  the  King's  Son."  "  Thy  judgments,"  that 
is,  "  thy  counsels  ;"  "thy  righteousness,"  that  is,  "thy  justice;" 
that  thus  he  may  be  wise,  and  just,  and  holy,  in  administering 
the  government  of  his  kingdom.  With  respect  to  wisdom, 
there  is,  doubtless,  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Solomon,  when 
he  came  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  He  then  prayed,  not  for 
riches,  honours,  or  victory,  but  that  he  might  have  a  wise  heart 
to  go  in  and  out  before  the  people.  And  he  had  wisdom  given 
him,  and  that  in  a  larger  measure  than  had  ever  been  given  to 
mortal  before,  or  ever  since.  But  when  we  compare  this  with 
what  is  said  by  the  Prophet,  it  enables  us  to  fix  its  meaning. 
The  Psalmist  says,  "  Give  the  King  thy  judgments,  and  thy 
righteousness  to  the  King's  Son."  The  Prophet  says,  "  Be 
hold,  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold  ;  mine  elect,  in  whom  my 
soul  delighteth  :  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  him  ;  he  shall 
bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles."  "  The  Spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  Spirit 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  Thus,  by  the  infal 
lible  wisdom  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  in  connexion  with 
the  divine,  we  have  the  assurance  that  the  administration  of  this 
kingdom  shall  be  wisely  and  righteously  ordered.  And  this  is 
another  of  these  marvellous  things.  What  encouragement 
have  we  to  place  entire  confidence  in  him  !  The  affairs  of  the 
world,  of  the  church,  your  own  affairs,  are  all  conducted  by  him 
whose  wisdom  and  righteousness  are  perfect. 

2.  From  the  King,  we  are  led  by  the  psalm,  in  the  second 
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place,  to  consider  some  of  the  principles  according  to  which 
this  government  shall  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  men. 
And  here  we  find  new  wonders  rising  before  us. 

This  kingdom  is  marked,  in  the  first  place,  by  its  compas 
sion  for  the  poor  and  needy.     So  much  prominence  is  given  to 
this  character  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  that  we  find  it  several 
times  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  psalm.     "  He  shall  judge 
the  poor  of  the  people,  he  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy  ; 
he  shall  deliver  the  needy  when  he  crieth  ;   the  poor  also,  and 
him  that  hath  no  helper.     He  shall  spare  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  shall  save  the  souls  of  the  needy.     He  shall  redeem  their 
soul  from  deceit  and  violence ;  and  precious  shall  their  blood," 
their  life,  "  be  in  his  sight."     How  has  this  been  fulfilled  in 
the  church,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  !     There  never  has  been 
any  other  institution  formed  for  the  instruction  and  salvation 
of  the  needy  in  society,  beside  Christianity.     Hence,  you  will 
recollect,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  came,  he  was  born  in  this 
class ;  for  though  his  parents  were  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David,  yet,  by  divers  causes,  that  house  had  been  reduced  to 
low  circumstances.    Hence,  you  will  observe,  that  the  Apostles 
and  first  disciples  of  our  Lord  were,  likewise,  of  this  rank  in 
society.     Hence,  you  will  recollect,  that  he  referred  to  this  as 
one  evidence  of  his  divine  mission,  when  speaking  to  John's 
disciples :   "  Tell  your  master  what  ye  see  and  hear.      The 
blind  see,  the  dumb  speak,  the  dead  are  raised,  and  the  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them  :  "  A  singular  evidence, 
this,  of  a  divine  mission  ;  and  it  was  the  most  striking  that 
could  be  given ;    for  all  heathen  religions,  in  all  ages,  have 
despised  arid  rejected  the  poor  ;  and  all  governments  that  have 
not  been  influenced  by  revealed  religion  have  been  of  the  same 
oppressive  character.     It  was  Jesus  Christ  who  came  into  the 
world  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost ;   and  in  the  admi 
nistration  of  his  kingdom  he  has  had  special  regard  to  those 
who  had  been  overlooked  by  others.       And,  therefore,  says 
the  Apostle,  "  God  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in 
faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to  them 
that  love  him."     Hence  it  is  that  Christianity  presents  so  kind 
an  aspect  to  the  poor  and  needy.     There  is  no  mercy  in  any 
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other  religion  than  this.  All  is  cold,  selfish,  and  unfeeling. 
Wherever  Christianity  influences  a  nation,  or  an  individual, 
there  is  kindness,  without  distinction  of  persons,  rising  up  to 
fulfil  the  prediction  of  the  text,  "  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of 
the  people,  he  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy."  And, 
no  doubt,  also,  there  is  a  reference  to  those  who  are  poor  in 
spirit,  who  are  sensible  of  their  spiritual  necessity,  who  feel 
their  poverty  and  helplessness.  These  are  the  persons  whom 
Christ  always  condescends  to  encourage  and  bless.  "  Come 
unto  me,"  says  he,  "  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  "  I  am  come  that  ye  might  have 
life,  and  that  ye  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 

The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  marked  also  by  this  characteristic, 
that  it  is  continually  opposed  to  oppression  :  "  He  shall  save 
the  children  of  the  needy,  and  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor. 
He  shall  redeem  their  soul  from  deceit  and  violence.1'  There 
never  was  an  objection  made  against  Christianity  so  utterly 
fallacious,  and  which  proved  the  ignorance  of  the  objector  so 
much,  as  that  which  states  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  Christianity,  to  be  the  contrivance  of  interested 
persons.  Such  generally  seek  to  keep  the  poor  and  needy  of 
society  in  a  state  of  oppression  ;  and,  therefore,  such  an  objec 
tion  only  marks  the  ignorance  of  them  that  make  it.  It  is 
true,  and  this  we  allow,  that  whatever  evils  there  may  be  in 
society  at  large,  or  whatever  evils  there  may  be  in  governments, 
Christianity  never  proposes  to  cure  them  by  the  power  of  the 
human  arm,  or  by  sedition  and  tumult.  "  They  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
follies  in  the  world  to  expect  to  remove  such  evils  in  any  other 
way  than  by  making  men  better.  It  is  not  laws  or  govern 
ments,  however  formed,  that  can  make  a  bad  world  into  a  good 
one.  It  is  a  continuance  in  sin  that  makes  men  both  miserable 
and  unfeeling.  Christianity  never  proposes  to  break  in  pieces 
those  institutions  that  it  finds  established  :  On  the  contrary,  it 
enjoins  that  honour  be  paid  to  whom  honour  is  due,  custom  to 
whom  custom  ;  and  that  we  submit  ourselves  to  every  ordi 
nance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake.  And  so  is  it  in  every  part 
a  peaceable  religion,  a  religion  of  kindness  and  charity.  And 
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yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  nothing  is  so  thoroughly  opposed  to 
oppression  and  wrong,  nothing  has  done  so  much  to  save  men 
from  them,  as  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise,  when  its  whole  tendency  is  to  inspire  into 
every  breast  the  spirit  of  holy  love  ?  when  it  declares  that  he 
that  loveth  not,  is  not  of  God  ?  and  that  love  worketh  no  ill  to 
his  neighbour  ?  The  Christian  man  cannot  be  an  oppressor 
himself,  nor  can  he  look  upon  oppression  without  condemning 
and  deploring  it.  Let  but  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  God,  and  of  his  Christ,  and  a  spirit  of  jus 
tice  and  love  shall  overspread  them  ;  "  violence  shall  no  more 
be  heard  in  the  lands,  nor  wasting  and  destruction  within  their 
borders  ;  their  walls  shall  be  called  Salvation,  and  their  gates, 
Praise." 

The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  also  distinguished  by  its  regard  to 
persons  who  are  afflicted  and  sorrowful.  There  is  an  interest 
ing  description  of  this,  also,  in  the  psalm  :  "  He  shall  come 
down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass  ;  as  showers  that  water 
the  earth."  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  king 
dom  of  Christ,  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  has  especial 
respect  to  those  who  are  in  circumstances  of  sorrow  and  wretched 
ness.  The  promises  of  God  to  the  troubled  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  class.  Hence  it  is,  that  this  King 
was  himself  a  man  ;  hence,  he  was  a  suffering  man  ;  "  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  griefs."  He  is  thus  "  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  and  "  in  that  he  suffered, 
being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted." 
He  was  appointed  to  comfort  all  that  mourn,  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  and  to  heal  the  wounded  in  spirit.  When  he 
was  upon  earth,  he  went  about  doing  good,  and  the  objects 
of  his  kindness  were  chiefly  the  wretched.  What  wants  did 
he  not  supply  ?  What  tears  did  he  not  wipe  away  ?  What 
joy  did  he  not  inspire  ?  And  still  he  is  our  merciful  and 
compassionate  High  Priest.  Them  that  come  to  him  he  in 
no  wise  casts  out.  As  the  parched  earth  and  the  mown  grass 
are  refreshed  by  the  rain,  so  are  all  they  refreshed  by  his  grace 
and  love  who  seek  his  mercy.  Darkness  and  storms  may  try 
•the  faith  of  his  people ;  but  he  is  near  that  saveth  them. 
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In  the  world  they  may  have  tribulation ;  in  him  they  have 
peace. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  marked  in  its  administration 
by  another  principle :  "  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous 
flourish."  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  goes  directly  to  the 
encouragement  of  righteousness.  Where  it  is  set  up,  right 
teous  men  are  found,  who  were  not  found  before.  Nor  are 
there  any  other  means  for  producing  righteousness,  as  nothing 
can  change  the  heart  of  man  but  the  truth  and  grace  of  God. 
Where  Christianity  has  been  principally  opposed  and  shut  out, 
corruptions  of  every  kind,  both  in  principles  and  morals,  have 
so  fearfully  increased,  that  such  nations  have  become  corrupt 
and  abominable  before  God,  and  wrath  has  come  on  them  to 
the  uttermost.  There  has  been  no  instance  yet  in  this  world 
where  this  kingdom  has  been  set  up,  and  its  holy  light  encou 
raged  by  the  free  circulation  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
unshackled  and  faithful  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  but  there  has 
been  a  check  imposed  on  immorality  and  vice,  and  a  character 
incomparably  more  pure  and  elevated  than  before  impressed 
upon  public  opinion  and  morals.  And  this  is  the  proper  and 
intended  effect  of  Christianity.  Christ  came  not  merely  to 
make  atonement  for  sin,  and  to  save  man  from  the  curse  of  a 
violated  law,  but  by  the  principles  of  his  truth,  and  the  power 
of  his  grace,  to  implant  in  men  a  new  nature,  and  to  form  them 
to  new  habits,  and  a  new  line  of  conduct.  For  this  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  given.  He  is  the  Sanctifier  as  well  as  the  Comforter. 
He  witnesses  pardon  to  the  conscience  of  the  penitent  believer, 
and  thus  awakens  the  love  to  God  which  delightfully  and 
powerfully  constrains  to  obedience.  The  doctrines  of  this 
kingdom  are  all  doctrines  according  to  godliness,  revealing  the 
holiness  of  God,  and  teaching  the  way  of  conformity  to  it. 
And  look  at  its  laws.  They  enforce  a  universal  righteousness, 
and  all  go  to  this,  that  we  are  to  give  diligence  "  that  we  may 
be  found  of  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blameless/1 
Here,  brethren,  are  found  the  only  means  for  the  recovery 
of  man  from  the  ruins  of  his  fallen  state.  In  proportion 
as  its  influence  extends,  in  that  proportion  does  righteous 
ness  prevail ;  and  when  its  triumphs  are  complete,  and 
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Christ   reigns    the    universal  Lord,  "  his  people  shall  be  all 
righteous." 

Another  object  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is,  to  give  bless 
ings  to  men:  "And  men  shall  be  blessed  in  him;"  and, 
filled  with  gratitude  and  love  to  him  as  the  author  of  their 
felicity,  "  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed.1'  This  is  one 
of  the  "  wondrous  things"  which  God  alone  doeth.  No  human 
governments  have  ever  been  set  up  for  this  great  object.  They 
have  been  contrived  to  guard  against  evils,  but  not  directly  to 
confer  blessings.  And  too  often,  under  every  form,  their  only 
object  has  been  the  personal  aggrandisement  of  those  to  whom 
they  gave  power.  You  see  this  in  the  conduct  of  the  "  mighty 
hunters  before  the  Lord,"  who  established  the  despotisms 
of  antiquity.  Their  object  was  not  to  bless  men,  but  to  sub 
due  them  :  "It  was  in  their  heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off 
nations  not  a  few."  And  what  cared  the  iron-handed  republic, 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  for  the  welfare  of  the  nations 
that  were  mad-e  to  submit  to  her  ruthless  ambition  ?  But  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  established  purposely  to  bless  man. 
It  was  because  God  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  his  Son  to 
seek  and  save  the  lost.  And  this  kingdom  brings  blessings 
most  effectually,  because  it  brings  them  individually.  If,  in 
the  plans  of  human  wisdom,  one  class  of  society  is  benefited, 
it  is  often  at  the  expense  of  another.  In  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  God,  the  blessing  of  Christ  begins  with  individual 
man,  and  blesses  him  without  withdrawing  good  from  any 
other.  And  these  blessings  are  suited  to  the  condition  of  man. 
There  is  the  blessing  of  pardon  and  peace  for  the  guilty. 
There  is  the  blessing  of  adoption,  which  admits  him  into  the 
family  of  God,  and  makes  him  a  child  and  an  heir.  There  is 
the  blessing  of  spiritual  life  diffused  through  the  heart,  to  sub 
due  it  to  obedience.  There  is  tenderness  of  conscience,  access 
to  God  in  prayer,  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  peace  in  life,  hope  in  death,  and  after  death 
admission  to  the  society  of  the  blessed,  and  the  eternal  pre 
sence  of  God.  Nor  are  these  blessings  confined  to  men's 
spiritual  condition.  They  exercise  a  most  powerful  influence 
upon  their  temporal  state.  And  so  it  is  in  fact.  The  dark 
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places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty  and 
wretchedness  ;  but  in  proportion  as  Messiah's  kingdom  spreads, 
light  is  diffused,  civilization  advances,  man's  condition  in 
society  is  improved  and  elevated,  and  his  temporal  comforts 
abundantly  increased.  The  godliness  which  this  kingdom 
promotes  "  is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."" 

Such  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  prediction  which 
the  psalm  contains  ;  such  the  "  wondrous  things"  that  God 
doeth.  Who  that  considers  them  will  refuse  to  join  in  the 
Psalmist's  language,  and  say,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the 
God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things  ?" 

II.  I  MUST  be  brief  in  noticing  what  I  proposed  to  consider 
secondly,  and  only  introduce  a  few  general  observations  on  the 
pious  wish  of  the  Psalmist  as  expressed  in  the  text :  "  And 
blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever:  And  let  the  whole  earth 
be  filled  with  his  glory." 

He  has  been  contemplating  the  righteousness  and  peace,  the 
justice  and  mercy,  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  temporal,  spirit 
ual,  and  eternal  blessings  it  conveys  ;  and  the  intense  desire 
glows  in  his  heart,  that  it  might  become  universal  ;  that  the 
whole  earth  should  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  We 
may  observe  on  this, 

1.  That  it  is  the  natural  feeling  of  true  piety. 

One  of  the  first,  and  often  one  of  the  most  ardent,  desires 
that  spring  up  in  our  hearts  after  we  have  received  the  grace 
of  Christ,  is,  that  all  the  world  may  know  and  love  him  too. 
I  appeal  to  you,  if  you  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious, 
whether  the  richness  of  your  own  religious  enjoyments,  and  the 
conviction  you  have  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  you,  does  not  lead  you  to  desire  that  others 
may  partake  of  like  precious  faith,  and  the  earth  be  filled  with 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  ?  Thus  was  it  with  the  pious  of  the 
ancient  church.  And  we  may  connect  together  the  religious 
and  moral  corruptions  of  the  Jews,  and  their  selfish  desires  to 
monopolise  the  benefits  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  And  so  it 
has  always  been.  W^hen  the  churches  of  Christ  are  settling  on 
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their  lees  as  to  personal  piety,  no  fervour  for  the  spread  of 
religion  exists  ;  but  when  God  revives  his  work,  personal  devot- 
edness  and  spiritual  zeal  are  among  its  first  effects.  We  enter 
into  the  very  spirit  of  the  prayer  which  Christ  has  taught  us, 
and  it  is  the  language  of  our  heart  as  well  as  of  our  lips,  "  Thy 
kingdom  come  ;"  and  "  let  the  whole  earth  be  fi]led  with  thy 
glory/1 

2.  This  prayer  is  a  natural  effect  of  the  love  of  Christ. 
When  that  love  "  constraineth  us,  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one 

died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead  ;  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that 
they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again."  And, 
therefore,  no  true  Christian  can  be  a  mere  party  man  in  matters 
of  religion.  The  true  Christian  has  Jesus  Christ  for  his  King ; 
and  for  his  brethren  and  companions,  "the  saints  that  are  in 
the  earth,  in  whom  is  all  his  delight."  He  loves  all  them 
"  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."  There  are,  in 
fact,  but  two  great  parties, — the  church  and  the  world ;  two 
powers  that  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  world, — Jesus 
Christ,  its  rightful  Sovereign ;  and  Satan,  "  that  old  serpent, 
the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience."  Lov 
ing  their  Saviour,  his  people  desire  his  triumphs,  and  that  the 
serpent's  head  may  be  finally  bruised. 

3.  Let  us,  also,  observe,  that  the  prayer,  that  "  the  whole 
earth  may  be  filled  with  his  glory,"  is  a  prayer  acceptable  to 
God,  and  one  that  shall  certainly  be  accomplished. 

Many  persons,  looking  much  at  the  state  of  mankind,  the 
character  of  the  human  heart,  its  love  of  error  and  sin,  and  the 
seeming  inadequacy  and  slow  progress  of  the  means  brought  to 
act  on  the  condition  of  the  world,  have  thought  it  vain  to  sup 
pose  that  things  would  ever  be  substantially  different  from 
what  they  have  mostly  been.  But  "  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it."  I  cannot  now  lead  you  to  the  numerous 
prophecies  which  open  to  us  such  bright  views  of  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel ;  but  take  the  psalm  before  you  :  "  He 
shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness 
shall  bow  before  him  ;  and  his  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust. 
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The  Kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents  ; 
the  Kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.  Yea,  all  Kings 
shall  fall  down  before  him  ;  all  nations  shall  serve  him.  His 
name  shall  endure  for  ever ;  his  name  shall  be  continued  as 
long  as  the  sun  ;  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  him  ;  all  nations 
shall  call  him  blessed.""  And  what  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  thus  spoken,  that  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  shall  perform. 
Tell  us  not  of  difficulties.  We  admit  their  existence  ;  but 
"  who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain  ?  Before  Zerubbabel  thou 
shalt  become  a  plain."  Tell  us  not  that  darkness  hath  covered 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people.  We  know  it.  We 
deplore  it.  We  know,  too,  that  it  is  impervious  to  the  mere 
rays  of  human  science.  Death  and  corruption  sometimes  give 
forth  their  cold  and  misleading  light ;  but  while  it  shines,  it 
only  makes  darkness  visible,  and  reveals  the  horrors  which  it 
cannot  subdue.  But  in  Christ  is  life,  and  the  life  is  the  light 
of  men ;  and  in  him  will  the  Lord  "  destroy  the  face  of  the 
covering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the  veil  that  is  spread 
over  all  nations." 

I  CONCLUDE  by  observing,  that  in  the  subjects  we  have  been 
considering,  there  is  something  both  terrible  and  consoling. 

These  are  terrible  doctrines  to  you  who  reject  Christ ;  and 
that  whether  you  reject  the  profession  of  his  religion  or  not. 
You  may  reject  him  as  your  Saviour,  and  you  may  forget  his 
laws,  and  even  trample  on  them  ;  but  he  is  your  Sovereign 
still.  You  may  refuse  to  come  to  his  cross  for  mercy;  but  you 
cannot  refuse  to  come  to  his  throne  for  judgment.  The  word 
is  gone  out  of  his  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return, 
that  "  unto  him  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess 
that  he  is  Lord."  "  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall 
not  go  unpunished."  Have  we,  then,  submitted  ourselves  to 
him  ?  or,  while  we  profess  to  honour  him,  do  we  in  works  deny 
him  ?  Have  we  repented,  and  humbled  ourselves  at  his  feet  ? 
Have  we  renounced  all  our  self-dependence,  and  submitted  to 
be  saved  by  grace  through  faith  ?  O  "  kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled 
but  a  little." 
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But  they  are  subjects  of  consolation  too.  "  Blessed  are  all 
they  that  put  their  trust  in  him."  If  we  feel  that  we  need 
mercy,  he  is  rich  to  all  that  call  upon  him ;  and  whosoever  shall 
call  on  his  name  shall  be  saved.  All  the  blessings  you  want 
are  treasured  up  in  him,  and  out  of  his  fulness  you  are  called 
to  receive.  O  look  at  the  wondrous  things  which  God  doeth 
for  you.  He  has  not  spared  his  own  Son  ;  he  has  given  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  opened  to 
all  believers.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  trust  in  him."  Seek 
his  blessing  in  all  its  fulness,  and  exhibit  all  its  evidences. 
Christianity  calls  us  to  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk 
in  him,  to  be  shining  lights  in  the  world.  Endeavour,  too,  to 
increase  the  number  of  your  Lord's  subjects,  to  spread  the 
influence  of  his  truth  and  love,  and  in  all  things  to  "  show 
forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  yon  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvellous  light." 


SERMON  III. 
LIFE  THE  GIFT  OF  GOD. 

Thou  hast  granted  me  life. — Job  x.  12. 

DEEP,  indeed,  were  the  sufferings  of  this  perfect  and  upright 
man,  of  this  man  that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil ;  and  they 
were  especially  aggravated  by  the  visit  of  his  friends,  who 
came  professing  to  wish  to  comfort  him,  but  who  only  exaspe 
rated  his  feelings  by  mistaking  his  case.  Their  theological 
notions  seem  to  have  been  generally  correct ;  but  on  one  point 
they  erred  greatly :  They  concluded  that  sufferings  so  extra 
ordinary  could  not  have  come  in  the  way  of  merciful  visitation, 
but  that  they  must  have  been  judicial,  and  intended  as  the 
punishment  of  Job  for  some  secret  offence.  Hence,  they  were 
continually  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  confess  what,  indeed, 
he  was  totally  unconscious  of, — that  he  had,  in  any  secret  way, 
sinned  against  the  Majesty  of  heaven.  Thus  was  his  righteous 
soul,  which  spurned  such  imputations  as  utterly  unjust,  excited 
to  speak  in  terms  of  justification  both  of  himself  and  of  his 
sufferings,  and,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  singularity  of  his 
own  case,  and  partly  because  of  the  reasonings  of  his  friends,  to 
"darken  counsel,""  as  he  himself  confesses,  "  by  words  without 
knowledge."  However,  it  is  delightful  to  perceive,  notwith 
standing  all  the  sorrows  he  endured  from  the  hand  of  God, 
and  the  calumnies  of  his  friends,  the  existence  of  a  thankful 
spirit.  Amidst  all  his  present  calamities,  and  with  the  pros 
pect  of  greater  before  him,  Job  turns  back,  and  marks  the  hand 
which  had  led  him,  the  mercies  which  had  compassed  him 
about ;  and,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  and  those  with  which 
they  are  immediately  connected,  he  makes  pious  acknowledg- 
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ment  to  God  of  his  former  and  abundant  benefits.  "  Thou 
hast  clothed  me  with  skin  and  flesh,  and  hast  fenced  me 
with  bones  and  sinews.  Thou  hast  granted  me  life  and 
favour,  and  thy  visitation  hath  preserved  my  spirit.  And 
these  things  hast  thou  hid  in  thine  heart :  I  know  that  this  is 
with  thee."' 

We  have  selected  Job's  pious  acknowledgments,  his  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  life,  as  the  subject  of  our  con 
sideration  this  morning ;  an  acknowledgment  which  is  the 
more  peculiarly  important  because  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  made.  The  life  of  Job  was,  at  that  time,  encompassed 
with  afflictions  and  sorrows  ;  and  though  there  was  the  strongest 
probability  of  his  having  to  drag  on  the  wretched  remainder 
of  his  days  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  disease,  yet,  so  impressed 
was  Job  with  a  sense  of  this  idea  of  life  as  a  mercy,  as  a 
favour,  as  a  something  which,  under  all  circumstances,  ought 
to  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  that  he  thanks  God  that 
he  was  a  living  man,  even  amidst  such  sore  and  grievous 
calamities. 

Now,  the  view  we  are  for  the  most  part  accustomed  to  take 
of  the  life  of  man  is  a  profitable  one,  I  grant.  We  look  at  the 
Scripture  representations  of  life,  and  we  find  that  it  is  described 
as  vanity  and  vexation  ;  as  a  shadow  ;  as  a  vapour,  which 
appeareth  for  a  little  while,  and  afterwards  vanisheth  away. 
Under  these  and  similar  views  is  the  life  of  man  continually 
presented  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  we  can  discern 
the  reason  of  all  this  We  are  too  apt  to  attach  ourselves  to 
this  present  state,  and  to  forget  that  it  is  a  state  of  discipline 
and  preparation  for  another :  We  are  too  apt  to  forget,  also, 
that  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  life  is  extremely  frail  and 
uncertain.  Now,  to  remind  us  that  here  we  have  no  continu 
ing  city,  and  that  therefore  we  are  to  seek  one  to  come,  is  the 
great  end  of  all  such  representations  as  these.  But  then,  if  any 
of  us  were  to  conclude  from  this  that  life  itself  is  not  a  bless 
ing  ;  that  this  "  vapour  which  appeareth  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  vanisheth  away,"  is  not  something,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
highest  importance ;  that  it  is  not  a  gift  of  God  of  the  most 
eminent  kind,  we  should  greatly  err.  Let  us  look,  then,  at 
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tliis  view  of  the  subject.  Let  us  consider  life,  the  life  which 
God  has  given  us ;  and  I  think  \ve  shall  find  reason  to  conclude 
from  a  brief  observation  of  what  life  is  in  itself,  and  the  capa 
bilities  which  it  communicates,  that  the  grateful  sentiment 
of  Job,  who  thanked  God  for  life  when  he  was  perhaps  the 
most  suffering  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  both  to  be  jus 
tified  and  adopted. 

I.  FIRST,  then,  we  are  to  be  reminded  that  the  life  which  is 
thus  acknowledged  as  the  gift  of  God,  is  the  life  of  man,  and 
has,  therefore,  its  distinctive  characters. 

There  are  inferior  kinds  of  life.  There  is  life  without  sense  : 
Such  is  the  life  of  vegetables.  There  is  life  without  reason  ;  at 
least,  in  that  degree  in  which  it  exists  in  the  human  mind  ;  and 
certainly  life  without  any  sensible  connexion  with  its  great  Author, 
or  any  capability  of  knowing  him  :  Such  is  the  life  of  the  inferior 
animals.  But  the  life  of  man  is  higher  than  these.  It  is  true 
that  animal  life  exists  in  man  ;  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  same 
faculties  as  those  which  exist  in  connexion  with  animal  life  in 
other  creatures  ;  but  "  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspira 
tion  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding."  He  who  hath 
made  us,  hath  made  us  to  know  more  than  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  to  be  wiser  than  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Now,  it  is  by 
this  infused  spirit  that  this  life  of  ours  has  the  properties  of 
reason,  memory,  and  a  variety  of  other  mental  faculties  and 
feelings  ;  that  it  is  deathless  life,  incapable  of  decay  ;  that  it  is 
life  without  change,  and  without  bounds.  What,  then,  is  the 
nature  of  the  life  with  which  God  invests  us  ?  It  is  not  the 
life  of  the  inferior  animals.  This  his  sovereign  pleasure  might 
have  bestowed  upon  us ;  but  he  has  given  us  a  life  by  which 
we  may  aspire  to  be  placed  exactly  in  the  same  order  of  being 
with  those  angels  which  surround  his  throne.  Nay,  what  is 
more,  the  difference  between  God  himself,  and  man  whom  he  has 
created,  seems  as  though  it  were  more  a  difference  in  degree  than 
in  kind.  All  those  great  powers  which  exist  without  measure 
in  the  mind  of  God,  in  a  finite  degree  exist  in  the  mind  of  man, 
and  exist  so  as  to  be  capable  of  continual  expansion  ;  so  that 
man  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  image  and  likeness 
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of  Almighty  God  himself.  Now,  surely  a  blessing  of  this 
kind  is  not  to  be  passed  over  without  the  most  grateful  acknow 
ledgments  to  God,  \vho  has  thus  highly  honoured  arid  thought 
upon  man,  and  made  him  the  special  object  of  his  love  and 
regard,  and  stamped  upon  him  the  image  of  his  own  knowledge 
and  eternity. 

II.  IN  the  second  place,  life  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
gift  of  God,  and  the  gift  of  his  grace  too,  because  of  those 
numerous  enjoyments  which,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
life  never  fails  to  bring  with  it. 

In  a  certain  sense,  life  is  a  life  of  sorrow  and  affliction  ;  but 
we  are  not  to  forget  that  this  was  not  the  original  design 
of  God  when  he  first  gave  life  to  man.  He  intended  that  life 
should  run  throughout  the  whole  of  his  course ;  that  is,  that  it 
should  run  on  for  ever,  conducting  the  creature  to  higher 
degrees  of  happiness.  But  then,  even  in  our  present  sinful 
and  fallen  state,  where  a  great  number  of  miseries  are  the  result 
of  sin,  how  vast  is  the  number  of  those  enjoyments  which  are 
always  found  associated  with  life  !  And  therefore  it  is  better 
for  us  to  live,  than  for  us  not  to  have  been.  There  is  an 
advantage  put  into  our  hands,  an  immense  advantage,  for  which 
we  ought  always  to  be  thankful  to  Almighty  God.  Now,  even 
animal  life  itself  is  capable  of  a  variety  of  gratifications ;  for 
though  it  is  coupled  with  affliction,  yet  who  has  not  more 
health  than  disease,  more  enjoyment  than  pain  ?  who  is  not 
gratified  more  frequently,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  than  he 
is  disappointed  ?  Surely  we  have  proofs  that  the  Author  of  our 
being  is  benevolent  and  kind,  when,  if  we  take  the  most  suf 
fering  men  that  live  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  let  them 
balance  their  sufferings  with  their  enjoyments,  their  enjoyments 
are  found  to  be  far  more  numerous  than  their  sufferings  ;  and 
more  especially  when  we  consider  that  many  of  these  suffer 
ings  are  the  infliction  of  man  on  himself,  and  are,  so  far,  and 
in  their  own  nature,  avoidable.  We  see  that,  even  in  the 
midst  of  evil,  in  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  life,  God  has  so  mul 
tiplied  his  mercy,  that  life  always  brings  with  it  more  enjoy 
ment  than  pain.  We  shall  all  be  convinced  of  this  if  we  culti- 
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vate  a  thankful  habit  of  mind.  The  greatest  evil  is,  that  we 
forget  our  mercies.  We  remember  our  afflictions  and  disap 
pointments,  but  we  forget  to  mark  those  mercies  which  God  is 
every  moment  bestowing  upon  the  most  thankless  and  unworthy 
of  us.  I  never  met  with  a  person  of  a  thankful  habit  of  mind 
yet ;  a  person  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle's 
exhortation,  "  Rejoice  evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  in  every 
thing  give  thanks  ;"  who  did  not  find  sufficient  subjects  for 
thanksgiving  every  day  ;  who  was  not  always  enabled  to  say, 
with  David,  "  Every  day  will  I  sing  praises  unto  thee,  and 
I  will  bless  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever."  And  then,  not 
merely  these  lower  enjoyments  are  to  be  considered,  but  like 
wise  all  the  pleasures  which  result  from  the  right  employment  of 
our  intellectual  life  and  powers.  To  all  of  us  is  given  the  power 
to  increase  in  the  knowledge  which  is  put  within  our  reach.  The 
right  direction  of  our  wills,  and  the  application  of  our  thoughts 
to  subjects  which  are  solid,  and  feeding  to  our  spirits,  and  the 
exercise  of  all  those  kind  affections  with  which  God  has  endowed 
our  nature,  love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness, 
and  faith, — all  these  may  be  brought  into  daily  exercise,  under 
the  influence  of  the  grace  and  blessing  of  God.  These  are  the 
results  of  the  intellectual  life  and  faculties  with  which  God  has 
endowed  our  nature,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  with  them 
some  of  the  highest  enjoyments  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  elevate  and  sanctify  every 
mind  in  which  they  dwell.  Thus,  then,  we  are  to  thank  God 
for  life,  because,  with  respect  even  to  the  lower  gratifications, 
all  have  a  greater  measure  of  them  than  of  positive  suffering. 
And  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
the  pleasures  which  result  from  them  are  rich  and  elevating.  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  may  gain  the  complete 
mastery  over  our  corrupt  nature,  and  acquire  all  those  graces 
and  virtues  which  were  originally  implanted  in  the  human  mind, 
but  lost  through  the  fall ;  and  exercising  all  those  graces  with 
diligence  and  fidelity,  may  enjoy  uninterrupted  felicity  within, 
even  amidst  the  outward  tribulations  of  this  present  state. 

III.  IN  considering  life  as  the  gift  of  God,  as  a  special 
E  E 
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blessing  from  him,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  we  are  by  this 
rendered  capable  of  knowing  him. 

None  of  the  inferior  animals  have  the  faculty  by  which  God 
may  be  known.  With  all  their  sagacity,  they  have  no  power 
of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil  with  reference  to  a 
superior  Being.  The  high  advantage,  therefore,  of  being 
capable  of  religion,  is  confined  to  man  alone ;  and  when  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  he  has  granted  us  life,  we  are  to 
acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  God  has  endowed  us  with 
a  nature  capable  of  religion.  The  word  «'  religion"  itself  is  a 
very  expressive  one.  It  comes  from  a  verb  which  signifies  "  to 
bind,"  "  to  unite,"  with,  perhaps,  a  reflex  action  implied. 
Religion  thus  means  "  to  bind  again," — to  bring  back  that 
which  has  broken  loose  from  its  original  restraints,  to  unite  it 
with  that  from  which  it  has  been  separated.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  great  tie  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator.  Reli 
gion  is  that  which  binds  man  to  his  God ;  the  great  connecting 
link  or  tie  between  Almighty  God  and  sinful  man.  It  binds 
us  to  God  as  subjects  to  their  Sovereign.  We  are  under  a 
law  to  him;  and  that  man  thinks  very  superficially  on  this 
subject,  who  does  not  think  that  the  law  of  God  is  given  in 
infinite  mercy.  As  guilty  creatures  we  are  apt  to  view  the  law 
of  God  otherwise  than  we  ought  to  do,  because  we  are  exposed 
to  its  curse.  We  are  apt  to  view  it  as  severe  and  intolerable ; 
but  we  should  remember  that  "  the  law  is  holy,  and  the  com 
mandment  holy,  just,  and  good,"  and  that  its  goodness  is  equal 
to  its  justice.  Religion  elevates  the  powers  of  man,  and 
increases  their  strength  in  attachment  to  that  which  is  really 
good.  The  understanding  is  enlightened  and  improved,  and 
the  will  chooses,  with  a  firm  and  steady  grasp,  that  which  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  its  choice.  The  soul  is  more  tenacious  in 
its  opposition  to  evil,  and  loves  that  which  is  in  its  own  nature 
amiable.  The  desires  are  carried  out  after  the  supreme  good, 
and  take  the  most  extensive  range  by  seeking  after  constant 
fellowship  with  God.  Do  you  not  see  that  these  great  powers, 
from  their  own  nature  and  extent,  must  be  the  foundation 
either  of  man's  greatest  felicity,  or  of  his  greatest  misery? 
Now  the  divine  goodness  has  been  pleased  to  give  us  laws, 
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which  are  nothing  more  than  a  kind  direction  how  to  regulate 
our  various  faculties,  the  tempers  of  our  mind,  and  all  our  pur 
suits  and  actions,  so  that  our  whole  nature  may  be  turned  to 
our  own  advantage,  and  the  great  powers  with  which  we  are 
invested  become  instrumental  in  promoting  our  present  happi 
ness  and  our  future  glory.  The  law  of  God  is  thus  holy  and 
good ;  and  in  the  Gospel  we  find  it  connected  with  circum 
stances  which  still  further  endear  it  to  us.  In  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  we  have  this  law  ;  but  then  this  law  is  called  "  grace.1' 
The  Gospel  also  offers  pardon  for  past  sin,  through  the  aton 
ing  sacrifice  of  Jesus ;  and  it  is  a  law,  a  rule,  which  connects 
itself  with  the  promises  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — that  which  enables 
us  to  do  the  will  of  God,  by  working  "  in  us  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  good  pleasure."  And  thus  he  will  keep  our  hearts  in 
the  love  of  God,  strengthening  us  to  employ  all  the  powers 
of  our  intellectual  nature  in  showing  forth  his  praise,  and  in 
completing  that  purpose  for  which  he  sent  us  into  the  world. 
Here,  then,  we  see  that  religion  is  the  great  tie  or  bond  which 
brings  the  creature  to  God ;  and  that  life  renders  us  capable 
of  religion,  and  thus  of  carrying  our  faculties  to  the  highest 
elevation  of  which  they  are  capable.  But  there  is  in  the 
nature  of  religion,  not  only  a  connexion  with  God,  as  subjects 
with  their  Sovereign,  but,  likewise,  a  friendly  and  filial  relation 
to  him  ;  so  that  we  have  a  right  of  addressing  his  throne  in 
prayer,  a  right  of  interesting  him  in  all  our  cares,  of  trusting 
him  under  every  difficulty,  and  of  asking  him,  under  the  pressure 
of  want,  for  benevolent  supply.  Bear  this  view  in  your  remem 
brance,  that  we  become  thus  related  to  God  by  pardon,  and  not 
only  by  laws,  as  subjects  to  their  Sovereign  ;  and  that,  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  we  have  not  only  those  laws  which 
are  necessary  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct,  but,  also,  the  offer 
of  pardon  for  past  offence,  and  grace  to  help  our  future  obe 
dience  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  we  have  broken  away  from  all 
restraint, — for  "  all  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,  we  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way," — yet  here  is  our  bond 
restored,  and  we  may  be  re-united  to  God  the  Father  of  our 
spirits  in  a  friendly  intercourse,  which  shall  never  fail  to  afford 
every  blessing  necessary  for  us  in  our  present  state,  and  to 
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prepare  us  for  the  life  to  come.  Now  of  all  tliis  we  are 
made  capable  ;  for  God  has  given  us  life.  We  may  thus  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  law,  and  receive  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  regulate  our  feelings  and  conduct,  and  to  afford  us  every 
necessary  direction.  We  are  thus  made  capable  of  this 
friendly  intercourse  with  God,  this  vital  connexion  with  him, 
by  which  we  may  not  only  receive  inward  comfort  and  strength, 
but  continual  access  for  mercy  and  grace  to  the  throne  of  hea 
venly  love.  Considered  in  this  view,  life  is  indeed  an  infinite 
blessing. 

III.  AGAIN  :  We  are  to  consider  life  as  a  state  of  moral 
discipline  ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  a 
creature  can  receive  from  its  almighty  Creator. 

I  grant  that  this  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  dispensation, 
or,  rather,  to  those  revelations  of  divine  truth  which  the  Bible 
puts  into  our  possession  :  No  other  form  of  religion  ever  thus 
exhibited  the  life  of  man  as  it  is  here  exhibited.  No  wonder 
that  they  who  were  without  revelation  should  have  such  low 
and  confused  notions  of  life  and  its  capabilities.  Now,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  clearness  with  which  this  great  truth  is  revealed, 
ought  to  be  the  clearness  of  our  views  of  the  benevolence 
of  God  in  giving  us  life  ;  for  we  may  be  assured  of  this,  that 
in  granting  us  life,  he  also  granted  us  favour.  This  is  greatly 
illustrated  by  considering  the  Christian  doctrine  of  providence. 
That  doctrine  teaches  not  merely  that  the  material  universe  is 
kept  in  existence  and  order  by  the  Power  that  created  it ;  no,  nor 
merely  that  nations  and  great  bodies  of  people  are  under  his 
moral  government,  so  that  he  is  King  for  ever :  That  is  all 
true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
providence.  That  doctrine  teaches  that  every  individual  man  is 
placed  under  the  peculiar  government  of  God ;  and  that  of  this 
government  the  great  end  is,  the  salvation  of  its  subjects. 
God  thus  governs  man  to  promote  his  instruction  in  righteous 
ness,  his  recovery  from  a  state  of  sin,  and  his  preparation  for 
high  and  glorious  felicity  hereafter.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  with  reference  to  providence ;  and  thus  is  every 
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individual  seen  to  be,  in  himself,  a  subject  of  the  immediate 
government  of  God.  God  Almighty  places  him  in  such  cir 
cumstances,  so  regulates  his  affairs,  so  intersperses  judgment 
and  mercy,  that  the  great  end,  even  his  salvation,  may  be 
promoted.  Now  surely  life,  which  brings  us  into  this  state, 
which  places  us  under  such  a  government,  under  a  discipline 
designed  to  train  us  up  and  fit  us  for  a  higher  state  of  being, 
must,  of  necessity,  be  considered  by  every  rational  man  as  an 
inestimable  blessing.  For  reflect  again  upon  this  subject. 
The  eye  of  the  merciful  God  is  upon  every  man  ;  and  he  never 
fails,  when  man  comes  to  years  of  reason,  to  grant  him  the 
visitations  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  applying  the  truths  and  doctrines 
of  his  word  by  his  gracious  influence  upon  the  mind.  There 
is  a  resistance  upon  the  part  of  the  creature ;  but  there  is  a 
tender  mercy  on  the  part  of  Him  "  who  would  have  all  men  to 
be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  Where 
his  numerous  mercies  are  bestowed,  they  are  designed  to  lead 
men  to  repentance  ;  where  his  numerous  afflictions  fall  on  us, 
they  are  designed  as  merciful  corrections,  calling  off  our 
thoughts  from  things  frivolous  or  injurious,  and  fixing  them 
upon  subjects  in  their  own  nature  the  most  worthy  of  our 
attention.  And  this  object  we  should  always  set  before  our 
selves,  that  we  may  learn  lessons  of  moral  wisdom  from  every 
occurrence.  Every  serious  person  should  thus  be  interested  in 
all  the  dispensations  of  providence.  He  should  thus  consider 
their  particular  objects.  He  will  then  find  something  to  be 
learned  every  day  that  he  lives.  He  will  perceive  that  there  is 
some  holy  principle  or  other  to  be  strengthened,  and  brought 
to  maturity,  in  order  to  that  completion  of  his  Christian  cha 
racter  on  earth,  which  is  necessary  for  his  admission  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  What  a  great  blessing,  then,  must  life  be, 
when  we  consider  that  God  is  thus  leading  every  one  that  is 
willing  to  be  led  by  him,  into  a  discovery  of  his  real  state,  and 
in  a  way  best  fitted  for  his  improvement  and  salvation  !  What 
a  blessing  is  life  in  which  God  thus  mercifully  and  wisely 
arranges  his  dispensations  so  as  to  prepare  us  for  serving  him 
here,  and  thus  for  everlasting  communion  with  him  in  his  hea 
venly  kingdom  !  We  know  that  there  is,  unhappily,  much 
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resistance,  much  carnal  resistance,  in  man ;  much  obstruction 
even  in  them  that  submit  to  God  ;  but  were  we  more  simply  to 
depend  on  him,  more  unreservedly  to  yield  ourselves  to  be 
taught,  and  directed,  and  moulded  by  him,  we  should  be 
brought,  far  sooner  than  men  mostly  are  brought,  "  to  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  And  thus  is 
life,  considered  as  a  state  of  moral  discipline,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  prepare  us  for  future  glory,  to  be  regarded  as  an 
invaluable  blessing,  and  to  be  gratefully  acknowledged  as  the 
grant  of  God. 

IV.  BUT,  further,  let  us  consider  life  in  its  connexion  with 
another  state  of  being. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  one  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  impresses  life  with  a  most  solemn  character,  by  repre 
senting  it  as  the  great  field  in  which  man  sows  for  eternity. 
"  Be  not  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked :  For  whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to 
his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  ;  but  he  that  soweth 
to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  Very 
gloomy  is  this  representation,  we  grant,  with  respect  to  those 
who  sow  to  the  flesh ;  who  spend  life  with  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  pursuing  the  objects  which  this  world  presents  to 
them,  and  the  mere  gratifications  of  sense,  without  any  reference 
to  the  law  of  God  ;  to  those  who  are  uninfluenced  by  the  grace 
of  Christ,  which  alone  can  put  them  into  that  state,  and  afford 
them  that  strength  by  which  life  will  be  rendered  valuable  to 
them  ; — whatsoever  they  sow,  that  also  shall  they  reap.  If  they 
forget  God,  that  forgetfulness  will  not  lead  them  to  God  in 
another  world.  If  they  here  reject  their  Lord  and  Saviour, 
whilst,  perhaps,  they  even  profess  to  submit  to  him,  they  will 
not  find  themselves,  in  another  world,  in  a  state  of  friendship 
with  him.  Though  they  should  acknowledge  the  promise  and 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  aid  alone  they  can  be 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  own  minds,  and  who  alone  can 
enable  them  to  cultivate  and  bring  to  maturity  those  graces 
which  are  emphatically  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  yet  if  they  live 
and  die  without  these  heavenly  virtues,  it  is  not  possible  that  in 
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another  state  they  will  possess  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
the  enjoyment  of  eternal  blessedness.  And  if  they  finally 
reject  the  overtures  of  the  divine  mercy,  then  will  it  come  at 
last  to  this,  that  whatsoever  they  have  sown,  that  also  shall 
they  reap.  The  mercy  which  they  reject  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  them  ;  and  when  they  shall  say,  "  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto 
us,"  Christ  will  say  unto  them,  "  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew 
you."  Of  course,  considered  in  this  respect,  life  presents  itself 
in  a  most  alarming  point  of  view ;  but  then  all  this  arises,  not 
from  the  intention  of  God,  but  from  the  perverseness  of  man. 
God  hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  hear 
what  the  Apostle  says  of  persons  of  a  different  class  :  "  They 
that  sow  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting." 
This,  indeed,  exalts  the  importance  of  life.  Every  thought, 
the  exercise  of  every  affection,  the  cultivation  of  every  habit, 
all  holy  words,  all  holy  actions,  are  represented  by  the 
Apostle  as  seed  cast  into  this  field  of  life;  and  it  shall  grow 
up,  and  bring  forth  fruit  after  its  own  kind.  There  is 
to  be  a  harvest,  and  a  reaping  time ;  and  if  this  good  seed 
bring  its  own  with  increase,  thirty,  sixty,  or  an  hundred 
fold,  then  every  good  man,  when  he  enters  upon  his 
reward,  shall  find  that  he  has  been  labouring  for  eternity. 
He  then  discovers  that  every  thought  of  his  mind  has 
been  connected  with  another  world ;  that  every  good  work, 
every  holy  conversation  in  which  he  has  been  engaged, 
though  nothing  he  has  done  could  merit  the  reward,  has 
yet  been  permitted  to  obtain  it,  and  to  heighten  his  felicity 
for  ever. 

WE  might  both  enlarge  on  these  subjects,  and  show 
in  other  particulars  the  importance  of  life,  and  the  reasons 
why  it  should  be  acknowledged  with  gratitude  as  the  gift 
of  God;  but  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on 
the  particulars  already  brought  before  you  are  sufficient  for 
my  present  object.  Let  me  now  endeavour,  briefly,  to  im 
prove  the  subject ;  for  it  is  one  every  way  capable  of  practical 
application. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  every  one  who  has 
attended  to  these  representations  must  feel  that  it  is  the  part 
of  a  rational  creature  to  inquire  whether  Almighty  God 
has  sent  him  into  the  world  with  any  design  at  all ;  and 
if  he  has  sent  him  for  any  particular  purpose,  to  inquire 
what  that  purpose  is.  Now,  surely  none  can  acknowledge 
that  God  made  us  with  so  much  care,  and  placed  us  at 
the  head  of  his  creation  here  below,  and  equalled  us  to  the 
very  angels  of  heaven  in  the  kind  and  quality  of  our  immortal 
nature,  and  gave  to  us  not  merely  a  temporal  being,  but 
one  that  shall  never  cease,  but  he  must  acknowledge  also 
that  God  must  have  had  some  end  in  our  creation.  The 
terms  in  which  that  creation  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  imply  this.  After  every  thing  had  been  formed  by 
the  word  of  God,  then  God  said,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  and  after  our  likeness.'1''  The  circumstance,  that  God 
sent  his  own  Son  into  the  world,  to  redeem  the  world  of  fallen 
men,  shows  that  man  was  not  an  unimportant  being  in  the 
divine  estimation.  We  are  not  to  regard,  as  having  any  claim 
to  rationality,  the  plan  by  which  infidels  endeavour  to  repre 
sent  man  as  occupying  a  low  and  comparatively  trifling  place 
in  the  scale  of  being.  They  make  the  comparison  between 
ourselves,  and  the  vast  number  of  stars  which  gleam  in  the 
immensity  of  space  ;  and  then  they  ask,  "  What  are  we  among 
so  many  ?  "  Why,  do  you  not  see,  that  such  a  comparison  is 
between  things  utterly  incapable  of  being  compared  with  each 
other  ?  What  comparison  can  be  made  between  a  human 
spirit  which  is  capable  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  which  is 
immortal,  and  the  most  refined  mass  of  inanimate  matter  ? 
Why,  the  comparison  is  ridiculous,  because  man  belongs  to  an 
essentially  different  order  of  being.  We  ought  to  know, 
that,  though  morally  we  are  depraved  and  worthless,  yet 
naturally,  as  God  made  us,  we  are  the  most  important  beings 
in  the  universe  ;  that  God  represents  himself  as  taking  counsel 
when  he  made  man ;  and  that  when  man  fell,  he  sent  his  own 
Son  into  the  world  to  redeem  his  fallen  creature,  by  his  humili 
ation,  his  tears,  and  his  blood.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  there 
must  be  some  end  of  man's  being;  some  object  to  be  secured 
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by  it.  And  do  you  think  that  any  of  those  ends  which  worldly 
men  pursue  can  be  the  end  which  God  proposes  ?  To  say 
nothing  of  sinful  pursuits,  leaving  every  thing  of  that  nature 
out  of  the  question  ;  let  a  man  live  only  to  pursue  his  lawful 
calling,  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  children  after  him,  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  to  live  at  ease,  free  from 
trouble  and  danger, — now,  can  this  be  the  end  of  his  being, 
the  higher  end  proposed  by  God  in  the  creation  of  man  ?  Was 
it  for  this  only  that  he  granted  unto  us  life  and  favour,  and 
that  his  visitation  has  preserved  our  spirit  ?  It  cannot  be. 
When  we  view  man  in  the  scriptural  light,  created  with  so 
much  care,  and  preserved  and  redeemed  with  so  much  love, 
we  cannot  but  see  the  entire  discrepancy  between  this 
and  the  objects  which  man  commonly  proposes  and  pur 
sues.  Well,  then,  there  must  be  some  higher  end ;  and 
that  is,  to  acquaint  thyself  with  God,  that  thou  mayest 
be  at  peace  with  him.  Seek  him  in  his  word.  Come  to 
him  to  understand  what  thou  art,  how  poor,  how  corrupt, 
how  forgetful  of  God,  how  sinful.  Seek  an  acquaintance 
with  the  great  plan  of  redemption  by  a  Saviour ;  the  means 
by  which  you  may  be  reconciled  to  God.  Seek  after  his 
kingdom  in  your  heart ;  that  you  may  thus  be  purified  in  all 
the  faculties  of  your  nature,  and  fitted  to  enter  a  higher  and 
more  glorious  state  of  being  when  you  die  :  That  is  the  great 
end  of  life. 

Now,  if  you  live  regardless  of  all  this,  what  is  the  conse 
quence  ?  Life  is  not  a  blessing  to  you.  You  separate  your 
selves  from  every  thing  that  goes  to  make  life  truly  valuable. 
You  are  determined  to  come  short  of  its  great  end.  Life  to 
you  is  only  the  means  of  increasing  every  evil  habit  and  prin 
ciple.  Your  minds  are  now  by  nature  opposed  to  the  purity 
of  God,  and  you  are  employing  yourselves  in  becoming  still 
more  the  enemies  of  God  by  wicked  works.  Life  to  you  is  a 
continual  contest  between  good  and  evil  principles,  in  which 
the  evil  ones  predominate.  Life  to  you  is  a  continual  state 
of  slavery  in  the  chains  of  sin.  Life  to  you  is  a  continual 
burden  ;  so  that  your  inmost  soul,  dissatisfied  with  itself,  and 
with  all  the  objects  of  its  obstinate  choice,  cries  out  under  your 
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load  of  guilt  and  misery.  Life  to  you  who  are  abusing  God^s 
mercies,  who  are  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  are  rejecting 
the  Saviour,  is  only  the  preparation  for  that  state,  where  the 
consequences  of  your  rejection  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  shall 
certainly,  and  for  ever,  overtake  you.  Now,  let  us  bring  this 
to  a  point.  We  have  seen  that  life  has  its  proper  end  ;  that 
the  purpose  of  God  respecting  us  is,  that  we  should  acquaint 
ourselves  witli  him,  and  be  at  peace.  By  attending  to  this, 
life  will  be,  indeed,  a  blessing :  Otherwise,  it  becomes  the 
deepest  curse.  In  this  case  it  will  be  the  most  painful  reflection 
to  a  human  spirit  throughout  eternity,  that  ever  life  was  given. 
The  time  will  arrive  when  that  spirit  would  escape  from  life, 
were  it  possible.  Annihilation  would  be  preferred  to  such  an 
awful  eternity.  They  that  have  misused  life  shall  seek  for  death, 
but  shall  never  be  able  to  find  it.  This  tremendous  gift  of  God 
shall  never  be  resumed.  Being  was  once  given,  and  it  might 
have  been  improved  to  everlasting  blessedness ;  that  it  was 
not  was  their  own  fault,  and  they  must  abide  the  fearful  con 
sequences  for  ever.  This  is  the  state  of  the  case,  and  you 
cannot  alter  it.  It  is  not  what  I  say,  nor  what  is  said  by  any 
other  man.  This  is  the  testimony  of  God.  Here  are  the  issues 
and  conclusions  of  life  ;  and  to  these  must  we  all  come.  Life 
will  be  either  our  everlasting  blessing,  or  our  everlasting  bur 
den.  Well,  then,  we  see  the  path  of  wisdom  ;  let  us  apply 
our  hearts  to  it.  Let  us  search  the  truth  of  God ;  let  us 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  Saviour  ;  let  us  submit  to  his  sacred 
laws ;  let  us  keep  another  world  continually  before  us,  as  our 
great  object,  and  remember  that  we  are  strangers  here  upon 
earth.  Let  us  seek  "  a  city  that  hath  foundations,11  even  that 
"  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  Thus  shall  the  blessing 
of  God  be  continually  upon  us.  Whatever  the  burdens  or 
trials  of  our  life  may  be,  we  shall  not  want  comfort  and 
strength  to  enable  us  to  bear  them.  In  its  difficulties,  direc 
tion  shall  not  be  withheld  from  us.  There  is  a  grace  which 
shall  be  sufficient  for  us,  a  strength  which  shall  be  perfect  in 
our  weakness ;  so  that  we  may  even  glory  in  our  infirmities. 
Life  shall  be  the  seed-time ;  and  while  employed  in  its  culti 
vation,  often  shall  we  be  permitted  to  gather  and  feed  upon 
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the  first-fruits  of  future  blessedness ;  and  ere  long  those  first- 
fruits  shall  ripen  into  a  glorious  harvest.  But  let  life  be  neg 
lected;  let  the  God  of  thy  salvation  be  forgotten;  thou 
mayest  plant  thy  pleasant  plants,  and  set  thy  strange  slips : 
"  In  the  day  shalt  thou  make  thy  plant  to  grow,  and  in 
the  morning  shalt  thou  make  thy  seed  to  flourish ;  but  the 
harvest  shall  be  a  heap  in  the  day  of  grief  and  of  desperate 
sorrow  " 


SERMON  IV. 
GOD'S  LOVE  TO  MANKIND. 


For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
Ufe.—Jdhn  iii.  16. 

IN  this  conversation  with  Nicodemus  our  Lord  informs  him, 
that  the  religion  he  came  to  introduce  into  the  world  would 
not  be  "  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power;"  and  in  thus  teach 
ing  him,  he  furnishes  a  principle  which,  if  once  implanted  in 
the  mind,  and  kept  there  as  the  guide  of  all  our  inquiries  after 
the  truth  of  God,  would  infallibly  preserve  from  scepticism  and 
infidelity ;  that  is,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  deny  the  important, 
though  sometimes  mysterious,  doctrines  of  revelation,  because 
they  are  not  fully  explained  to  us  in  all  their  details  and  con 
nexions.  In  addition,  our  Lord  introduces  Nicodemus  to  his 
cross.  He  partially  unveils  that  great  doctrine, — to  some  a 
foundation,  to  others  foolishness  and  a  stumbling-block, — the 
crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  man  for  the  sins  of  the  world  :  "  As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must 
the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  And  then  he 
presents  an  epitome  of  the  whole  Gospel ;  the  substance  of  all 
that  God  ever  said  from  the  commencement  of  his  revelations 
to  man  to  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon.  "  For  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
Considering  the  words  of  the  text  as  intended  to  display  to 
us  the  love  of  God  to  man,  they  present  the  most  interesting 
views  of  this  important  subject,  whether  we  contemplate, 
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I.  The  love  itself;  or, 

II.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed, — in  the  gift  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  or, 

III.  The  consequences  which  are  intended  to  result  from  it. 

I.  THE  text  calls  our  attention  to  the  love  of  God  :  "  God 
so  loved  the  world." 

1.  The  love  of  God  is  free. 

It  was  not  implanted  in  the  mind  of  God  from  without,  but 
sprang  up  there  spontaneously,  issuing  in  all  the  fruits  of  the 
divine  kindness  and  philanthropy. 

2.  This  love  is  sovereign  and  supreme. 

Some  have  described  it  as  only  possessing  a  certain  mathe 
matical  proportion  among  the  divine  perfections  ;  but  the  Scrip 
tures  emphatically  declare  that  "  God  is  love."  Love  is  the 
brightest  of  the  train,  and  spreads  over  all  the  rest  its  mild  and 
encouraging  glories. 

3.  This  love  is  tender. 

Let  us  take  the  instance  of  the  prodigal  son,  furnished  by 
our  Lord  himself.  The  father  might  have  been  represented  as 
fixing  his  attention  on  his  son's  prodigality  and  ingratitude,  and 
on  the  injustice  that  might  be  done  to  the  more  obedient  part 
of  his  family  by  admitting  him  to  their  society,  and  to  a  share 
of  their  blessings.  Had  he  dwelt  on  these  circumstances  only, 
the  reflection  would  have  repressed  and  deadened  every  feeling 
of  compassion.  But  the  father  is  described  as  fixing  only  upon 
one  fact,  that  this  degraded  and  miserable  being  was  his  child : 
"  This  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  he  was  lost,  and 
is  found."  This  is  the  character  of  God :  Thus  tender  and 
compassionate  is  his  love  to  man. 

4.  This  love  is  permanent. 

We  may  speak  of  the  love  of  God  as  a  principle.  It  was 
not  a  transient  movement  of  compassion  ;  a  quick  and  sudden, 
but  fleeting,  feeling  of  affection.  Our  faith  would  want  one 
of  the  most  important  reasons  for  its  exercise,  if  it  were  not 
assured  of  the  permanency  of  God's  love.  God  did  not  begin 
to  love  the  world  when  he  gave  his  Son.  He  had  loved  the 
world  in  idea  before  it  existed  in  reality.  The  scheme 
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of  human  redemption  reposed  in  the  divine  mind  from  eternity. 
The  plan  was  laid  before  the  world  was.  And  though  after 
the  creation  ages  rolled  on  before  the  fulness  of  the  time  came, 
yet  were  they  not  without  gleams  and  manifestations  of  mercy ; 
and  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  at  last  came,  then  was 
exhibited  the  mercy  which  is  from  everlasting.  And  thus  may 
we  say  that  Jesus  Christ  had  been  given  in  promise,  given  in 
type  and  prophecy,  before  he  was  given  in  reality.  And  yet 
the  world,  far  from  receiving  the  gift,  even  so  far  as  it  was 
given,  had  almost  universally  rejected  it ;  corrupting  the  true 
religion,  and  setting  up  fable  and  idolatry  in  its  place.  Even 
the  Jews,  favoured  by  selection  from  the  surrounding  nations, 
had  so  far  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  the  revealed  and  primitive 
faith,  that  when  the  Son  of  God  himself  came,  there  was  nothing 
left  to  reconcile  their  judgments  to  the  manner  of  his  coming, 
or  to  his  statements  of  its  objects.  But  notwithstanding  the 
apostasy  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  wilful  blindness  of  the  Jews, 
from  generation  to  generation  of  rebellious  man  the  changeless 
love  of  God  to  man  continued  ;  and  when  the  fulness  of  the  time 
came,  God  sent  forth  his  Son.  This  is  finely  illustrated  by 
the  parable  of  the  vineyard.  It  was  spoken,  indeed,  in  rela 
tion  to  the  Jews ;  but  it  applies  to  the  world  at  large.  He 
speaks  of  their  having  received  a  vineyard  to  dress,  and  of  the 
messengers  who  were  sent  to  receive  the  required  fruit.  They 
took  one,  and  they  stoned  him  ;  another,  and  they  killed  him. 
The  natural  inference  would  have  been,  that,  last  of  all,  worn 
out  by  such  continued  ingratitude  and  injustice,  he  would  have 
taken  away  the  vineyard,  and  destroyed  them.  But  no  :  Last 
of  all,  he  sent  unto  them  his  Son.  And  it  seems  as  though 
man's  guilt  were  never  completed,  till,  under  some  form  or 
other,  Christ  has  been  rejected. 

II.  LET  us  consider  the  gift :  "  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son." 

Who  was  the  person  given  ?  We  value  the  principle  from 
the  extent  of  the  mercy  ;  and  that  is  shown  in  the  greatness 
of  the  gift.  God  gave  his  Son  :  And  but  for  this,  God's  love 
to  his  creatures  could  never  have  been  rightly  conceived,  either 
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by  angels  or  men.  If,  indeed,  Christ  had  been  merely  a  man, 
according  to  those  who  dare  to  undeify  "  Him  whom  the  Father 
hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,"  no  special  proof  of 
God's  love  could  have  been  drawn  from  such  a  gift.  But  what 
man  is  there  who  comes  with  honesty  and  simplicity  to  the 
pages  of  this  book  to  ask,  "  Whom  has  God  given  ?  Who 
was  Christ  ?"  and  is  not  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  ?  This  is  proved 
by  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus  now  before  us.  The  words 
of  Christ,  taken  in  their  fair  grammatical  meaning,  prove  it, 
if  they  prove  any  thing  at  all :  "  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son 
of  man  which  is  in  heaven."  Then,  my  brethren,  how  did 
God  love  the  world  when  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  !  It 
was  the  greatest  gift  he  could  bestow,  and  therefore  the  greatest 
proof  of  his  love.  Had  every  other  been  bestowed,  and  this 
withheld,  not  all  the  rest  could  have  declared  what  this  alone 
discovers.  Not  even  angels  themselves  could  have  conceived 
rightly  of  God,  unless  man  had  been  thus  redeemed.  The 
works  of  nature  and  Providence,  glorious  and  beneficent  as 
they  are,  but  faintly  illustrate  the  love  of  God  in  comparison 
of  the  gift  of  his  Son. 

All  these  considerations  are  strengthened,  when  we  recollect 
the  purposes  for  which  he  was  given.  He  was  given  that  he 
might  suffer,  that  he  might  die.  Strange  doctrine,  this  ! 
Had  the  Son  of  God  appeared  in  the  pomp  and  glory  of  his 
own  infinite  Majesty,  in  that  glory  which  he  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was ;  had  he  appeared  accompanied 
by  those  legions  of  angels  that  did  him  honour  and  service  in 
heaven  ;  had  he  appeared  visibly  on  the  throne  of  the  universe, 
and  thence  demanded  that  the  sons  of  men  should  return  to 
him,  promising  them  mercy  and  forgiveness ;  even  this  con 
descension  would  have  manifested  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
his  tender  compassion  for  the  human  race.  But  when  we  read 
that  astonishing  passage  of  Scripture,  "  It  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bruise  him,  he  hath  put  him  to  grief,"  and  thus  to  "  make  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin,"  we  perceive  a  love  in  God  to  man,  as 
though  superior,  for  the  time,  to  his  love  for  his  Son.  That  it 
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pleased  him  to  afflict  the  Son,  and  to  make  his  soul  "  exceed 
ingly  sorrowful,  even  unto  death,"  causing  him  to  cry  out, 
"  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" — that  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  do  this,  shows  what  a  deep  interest  he  con 
descended  to  take  in  the  recovery  of  lapsed  man. 

Our  views  of  this  love  will  be  the  more  impressive  if  we  notice 
the  various  offices  and  characters  sustained  by  the  Son  in  con 
sequence  of  being  thus  given  by  the  Father. 

When  God  gave  his  Son  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  he 
gave  a  universal  sacrifice.  There  never  was  but  one  true 
sacrifice  offered  on  earth.  All  others  were  typical,  and  could 
none  of  them,  by  virtue  of  any  power  or  value  in  themselves, 
take  away  sin ;  but  when  God  gave  his  Son,  and  was  pleased 
to  bruise  him,  he  gave  a  sacrifice  to  man,  a  sacrifice  for  every 
guilty  sinner;  and  every  sinner,  in  every  age,  may,  in  the 
exercise  of  faith,  present  it  before  God.  His  is  "  the  blood 
that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel."  Christ  has 
offered  a  meritorious  atonement,  behind  the  smoke  of  which 
every  guilty  rebel,  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God,  may  hide 
himself,  and  find  shelter  from  the  shafts  of  the  divine 
displeasure. 

He  gave  also  a  universal  Intercessor.  As  Christ  gave  his 
body  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  he  himself  offered  it  to  God, 
so  he  was  the  Priest  of  that  sacrifice.  Next  to  the  atonement 
itself,  is  this  powerfully-encouraging  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament.  As  there  is  but  one  real  sacrifice,  there  never 
was  but  one  real  Priest,  of  whom  all  other  Priests  are  typical. 
Having  offered  himself  to  God  as  a  Lamb  without  spot, 
he  ascended  into  heaven  to  establish  there  a  perpetual  inter 
cession  for  us.  His  intercession  is  as  extensive  as  are  the 
objects  of  his  sacrifice :  "  There  is  one  God,  and  one  Medi 
ator  between  God  and  man  ;"  and  while  the  human  race 
continues  there  shall  be  none  other  Mediator  but  "  the  man 
Christ  Jesus."  And  he  dwells  in  heaven  ;  there  appearing  in 
the  presence  of  God  for  us  ;  and  we  may  indulge  the  inspiring 
reflection  that 

"  We  have  an  Advocate  above, 
A  Friend  before  the  throne  of  love." 
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When  God  gave  his  Son,  he  gave  the  world  a  Saviour  from 
sin  :  "  Thou  slialt  call  his  name  Jesus  ;  for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins."  If  you  say  that  it  is  a  very  common 
place  remark,  that  Christ  is  a  Saviour,  I  grant  it ;  but  I  tell 
you  what  ought  likewise  to  be  added,  that  it  is  a  very  much 
neglected  and  forgotten  one.  How  many  persons  separate  his 
merits  and  intercession  from  his  character  as  actual  Saviour ! 
How  many  allow  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  and  advocacy 
of  Christ,  who  say  nothing  about  salvation  !  But  let  me  tell 
you,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  divine 
plans  that  there  should  be  a  salvation  from  sin,  and  therefore 
a  Saviour.  In  vain  do  we  talk  about  his  cross  if  we  overlook 
this.  He  offered  a  sacrifice,  and  he  abideth  a  Priest  for  ever, 
for  this  express  purpose,  that  he  may  be  "  the  Saviour  of  all 
men,  especially  of  them  that  believe."  And  how  clearly  does 
this  discover  the  love  of  God  to  man  !  We  need  pardon,  and 
we  need  more  than  pardon,  even  holiness,  a  salvation  from 
sin ;  and  God,  seeing  that  without  it  the  human  spirit  must 
remain  in  its  ruined  condition,  gave  his  Son.  It  was  neces 
sary  to  the  full  perfection  of  the  official  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  he  should  be  invested  with  power,  as  Saviour,  both 
to  forgive  and  to  sanctify.  And  that  power  he  possesses  ;  and 
it  is  adequate  to  all  that  is  required  from  it.  There  is  not  a 
human  spirit,  however  polluted  and  enthralled,  but  may  spring 
up  through  Christ  into  freedom  and  purity,  and  become  an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit. 

Thus,  then,  is  the  love  of  God  illustrated  by  the  gift  of  his 
bon. 

III.  IT  is  illustrated,  thirdly,  by  its  great  results,  together 
with  the  kind  condition  upon  which  these  results  rest ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  terms  on  which  God  communicates  these  bene 
fits  ;  or  the  means, — if  any  one  object  to  the  word  "  terms," — 
the  means  by  which  we  become  actually  interested  in  these 
benefits. 

The  great  results  are  thus  stated  :  "  That  whosoever  believ- 
eth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  It 
follows,  then,  that  every  human  being,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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o-ift  of  the  Son  to  the  world,  must  have  perished.  That  word 
is  not  here  used  in  the  sense  of  annihilation,  utter  loss  of 
being.  If  we  owe  nothing  more  to  Jesus  Christ  than  a  restora 
tion  to  an  eternity  of  happy  being,  if  he  had  rescued  us  from 
no  other  evil  than  absolute  loss  of  being,  even  then  what  man 
is  there  that  reflects,  but  would  fall  on  his  knees  before  the 
throne  of  the  majesty  of  God,  and  acknowledge  his  stupendous 
obligations  to  him  who  was  sent  to  bring  life  and  immortality 
to  light?  In  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  word,  "  to  perish," 
is  for  the  human  spirit  to  be  removed  out  of  a  state  of  proba 
tion,  and  then  banished  from  the  presence  of  the  glory  of  God, 
and  placed  among  wicked  spirits  and  fallen  angels  in  a  state  in 
which  all  the  corruptions  of  nature  shall  have  their  complete 
dominion ;  in  which  conscience  shall  be  a  continual  reprover 
and  tormentor  ;  in  which  the  wrath  of  God  shall  be  continually 
poured  down  on  its  wretched  inhabitants  ;  in  a  state  utterly 
unsolaced  by  hope,  and  in  which  there  shall  be  nothing  but 
the  dire  prospect  of  eternal  pain,  ever  deepening,  ever  ripen 
ing.  There  is  a  terrible  meaning  in  the  word  "  hell."  I  am 
afraid  that  half  the  people  who  hear  of  the  danger  of  the  soul's 
perishing,  secretly,  do  not  believe  that  it  has  any  meaning  at  all. 
Wherever  there  is  a  man  who  thoroughly  believes  the  affecting 
truths  of  future  perdition,  there  is  a  man  who  is  moved 
with  fear,  and  seeks  refuge  in  the  mercy  of  God.  It  cannot 
be  that  the  man  who  believes  from  his  heart  these  solemn  and 
appalling  truths,  should  sleep  on  in  his  sin.  Let  every  man 
remember  that  his  unbelief  does  not  make  the  truth  of  none 
effect.  God's  truth  depends  neither  on  our  faith  nor  on  our 
unbelief.  The  fact  of  the  sun's  shining  in  the  heavens  does 
not  depend  on  its  being  perceived  by  our  eyes.  The  sun 
shines  whether  I  close  my  eyes  or  open  them.  Our  unbelief 
does  not  affect  the  truth  of  God.  O  contemplate  this  subject ! 
Stand  in  thought  on  the  verge  of  this  hell  of  misery.  Listen 
to  the  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  the  wailings  of  them  who  are  for 
ever  subjected  to  the  wrath  of  God.  Contemplate  their  deep 
ening  woe,  and  the  blackness  of  despair  that  settles  around 
them  ;  and  then,  if  you  can,  tell  how  much  you  owe  to  the  love 
of  God  for  the  gift  of  a  Saviour. 
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"  But  have  everlasting  life."  The  expression,  as  used  in 
Scripture,  does  not  signify  the  mere  prolongation  of  our  present 
life,  or  even  a  mere  state  of  eternal  existence.  We  are  told 
that  "  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound  ;" 
and  that  "  where  sin  reigned  unto  death,  grace  reigns  through 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life."  Eternal  life  is  the  opposite 
of  all  that  is  called  eternal  death.  It  does  not  mean  existence 
merely,  however  enduring ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  sancti 
fied  spirit  into  the  presence  of  God,  to  an  exaltation  above  the 
angels  of  God  themselves.  Add  this,  then,  to  the  views  of 
our  obligations  to  God ;  that  his  grace  extends  not  only  to 
your  deliverance  from  all  that  fearful  eternity  of  torment  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  but  to  give  immortality  to 
your  dying  body,  and  to  conform  that  body  to  the  likeness 
of  the  glorified  body  of  the  Saviour  ;  to  place  you  immediately 
in  the  presence  of  God,  to  give  you  full  and  unbroken  com 
munion  with  him,  to  establish  you  in  his  service  without  any 
danger  of  sinning  against  him,  to  confirm  you  as  a  subject 
of  his  heavenly  kingdom,  his  reign  of  eternal  mercy,  to  make 
you  an  inmate  of  his  court  for  ever :  Contemplate  all  this,  and 
then  say,  if  you  can,  how  much  you  owe  to  him  who  delivered 
you  from  so  great  a  death,  and  raised  you  from  it  that  you 
may  walk  with  God, 

"  High  in  salvation  and  the  climes  of  bliss." 

And  then  the  terms  on  which  the  results  of  this  love  are 
made  to  rest  illustrate  still  farther  the  love  of  God  to  the 
world  :  "  Whosoever  believeth  in  him." 

To  believe,  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  implies  the 
exercise  of  trust  and  reliance  ;  their  exercise,  especially,  in 
reference  to  Christ's  meritorious  atonement.  When  the  peni 
tent  sinner  rests  and  relies  upon  the  atonement,  it  is  implied, 
that  he  places  implicit  confidence  in  the  divine  promises  which 
refer  to  the  various  blessings  which  God  has  provided  for  man 
in  his  Son.  It  implies  that  impressive,  and  living,  and  influ 
ential  persuasion  of  the  realities  of  another  life  which  awakens 
and  sustains  a  new  class  of  feelings  in  the  human  heart.  It  is 
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>l  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen,"  which  enables  him  to  move  onward  through  the  things 
that  are  seen,  without  permitting  them  to  hide  from  his  view 
the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal ;  which  teaches  and 
enables  him  to  live  to  God,  in  the  joyful  anticipation  of  ever 
lasting  felicity.  Whosoever  thus  believes,  believes  with  a 
faith  which  habitually  relies  on  the  great  atonement,  and 
appropriates  its  benefits  ;  a  faith  which  produces  a  constant 
spirit  of  prayer;  which  instrum  en  tally  purifies  the  whole  moral 
nature  of  man.  You  would  not  forgive  me  if  I  passed  over 
this  subject  without  dwelling  on  it  for  a  while  :  "  Whosoever 
believeth."  I  know  not  whether  any  man  could  have  full  con 
fidence  in  coming  to  God,  if  there  were  not  such  words  as  these 
in  the  Bible.  Consider  this  for  a  moment.  It  shows  that  the 
mercy  of  God  is  not  restrained  to  nations.  The  Jews  believed 
that,  in  the  highest  sense,  it  was  restrained  to  themselves. 
But  no,  says  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  the  salvation  which  man 
needs  is  given  to  "  whosoever  believeth."  The  Apostle  fully 
entered  into  that  sentiment  when  he  said,  "  There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female  ;  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  "  The 
same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  to  all  that  call  upon  him."  And 
then,  this  declaration,  "  Whosoever  believeth,"  shows  us,  that 
the  benefits  of  redemption  by  Christ  Jesus  are  not  restrained  to 
any  rank  of  men.  We  ought  never  to  forget,  that  ours  is  the 
only  religion  that  introduces  all  ranks  of  men  to  one  equal 
share  of  the  divine  bounty.  There  never  was  a  religion  in  the 
world,  established  by  man,  which  placed  all  men  on  one  com 
mon  ground,  regarding  all  as  sinners,  and  inviting  all  to  the 
reception  of  mercy,  without  regard  to  rank  or  condition.  Its 
great  commandments  are  binding  upon  all,  and  its  glorious 
promises  are  addressed  to  all.  Here  the  rich  and  the  poor 
meet  together,  they  who  inhabit  palaces,  and  they  whose  dwell 
ing  is  in  the  dust.  I  thank  God  for  this.  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  proofs  that  can  be  given  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Chris 
tian  religion,  that  it  is  so  irrespective  of  persons,  that  "  the 
poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them."  Again  :  The 
expression,  "  That  whosoever  believeth  in  him,"  shows  that  no 
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man,  in  any  circumstances,  is,  while  in  life,  beyond  the  reach 
of  mercy.  Take  encouragement,  you  that  visit  the  sick  beds 
of  sinners.  There  may  be  those  who  in  their  zeal,  and  pro 
bably  their  laudable  zeal,  in  order  to  prevent  any  person  from 
postponing  repentance  to  a  death-bed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
exclude  from  the  mercy  of  God  all  who  do  so  postpone  it.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  give  any  man  encouragement  to  delay  his 
repentance.  They  who  delay  it  are  in  circumstances  of  unutter 
able  danger  ;  but  that  does  not  arise  from  their  being  rejected, 
but  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  some  producing  moral 
disinclination,  others  banishing  thought,  or  forbidding  oppor 
tunity.  No  man  acting  on  the  general  principles  of  self- 
preservation,  would  thus  delay  the  work  of  conversion.  Can 
he  tell  of  what  disease  he  shall  die  ?  Is  he  sure  that  he  shall 
be  in  the  full  possession  of  his  reason  ?  that  his  strength  shall 
not  be  so  struck  down  as  to  render  all  exertion  impossible  ? 
Can  any  man  say,  that  he  shall  not,  in  his  last  moments,  be 
surrounded  by  those  who  will  shut  out  from  him  any  who 
would  bring  him  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  thus  shut 
up  his  soul  to  darkness  and  death  ?  True  repentance,  be  it 
observed,  is  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  not  merely  a  sorrow  that  I 
have  sinned,  because  of  the  consequences  to  which  I  may  be 
exposed  ;  it  is  something  more  and  greater  than  this.  It  is  a 
hatred  of  sin.  It  is  an  earnest  desire  of  forgiveness  and  holi 
ness.  And  where  this  is,  who  shall  limit  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  and  say,  that  mercy  shall  not  be  extended  to  those  who 
thus  out  of  the  very  depths  cry  unto  God  ?  So  long  as  this 
declaration — "  Whosoever" — remaineth,  still  pursue  the  sin 
ner,  still  invite  and  persuade  him  to  return  to  God.  Then 
this  encouragement  applies  to  persons,  whatever  degrees  of  sin 
they  may  have  fallen  into.  There  never  was  but  one  sin 
exempted  from  the  mercy  of  God  ;  and  that,  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost, — the  malicious  ascription  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  to  the  power  of  Satan.  Excepting  that, — and  that,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  was  confined  to  a  few  persons,  to  whom, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  mercy  had  previously  been  offered, 
— excepting  that,  no  sinner  is  excluded  from  the  offer  of  for 
giveness.  "  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven 
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unto  men.1''  Though  sinners  frequently  presume  on  the  mercy 
of  God,  yet  the  humbled  mourner  frequently  limits  it.  Whom 
does  God  pardon  ?  The  ungodly.  If  they  were  not  so,  they 
would  not  need  pardon.  "  He  justifieth  the  ungodly.1'  Let 
not  the  awakened  sinner  despair.  Though  his  sins  have  been 
very  numerous,  very  aggravated,  let  him  follow  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  and  he  shall  be  led  to  a  true  trust  in  Christ. 
And  then  he  shall  know  for  himself  that  "  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

I  WILL  only  make  another  observation,  and  then  conclude. 
This  subject,  like  every  other  in  the  New  Testament,  must  be 
the  source  either  of  happiness  or  of  misery  to  us.  Whosoever 
believeth  shall  not  perish  ;  but  whosoever  believeth  not,  "  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  See  how  much  is  committed 
to  you.  See  how  much  depends  on  you.  You  are  called  to 
repent,  and  to  embrace  this  great  salvation  ;  but  you  may  be 
deaf  to  the  call,  you  may  refuse  the  invitation.  How  shall 
you  escape,  if  you  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  There  is  "  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb,"  as  well  as  his  mercy.  O  let  that  wrath 
be  feared  !  Our  God  is  still  a  consuming  fire.  There  is  so 
much  sin  in  the  rejection  of  Christ,  that  the  demands  of  justice 
can  only  be  satisfied  by  making  the  sinner  an  everlasting 
monument  of  the  divine  displeasure.  He  who  would  not  be 
saved  by  the  love  of  God  shall  perish  by  his  wrath,  and  suffer 
the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.  Repent  ye,  then,  and  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  consequence  of  this  gift  of  the 
Son,  if  you  rise  not  to  higher  felicity,  you  sink  into  deeper 
misery.  O  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  hasten  to  lay 
hold  of  eternal  life  ! 


SERMON   V. 
LOOKING  AT  INVISIBLE  THINGS. 


While  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are 
not  seen  :  For  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal. — 2  Cor.  iv.  18. 


THE  character  of  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  greatest  presented  to 
us  on  the  sacred  pages.  With  the  exception  of  His  who  was 
more  than  man,  and  with  whom  no  man  may  be  compared,  it 
possesses  more  variety,  strength,  and  impressiveness  than  that 
of  any  one,  perhaps,  who  ever  lived.  It  is  very  natural  for  us 
to  inquire,  "  What  were  those  principles  which  were  developed 
in  a  character  so  extraordinary  and  useful  ?"  If  there  be  a  key 
to  every  character  which  admits  us  to  its  interior,  and  discovers 
to  us  the  moving  spring,  the  master  passion,  such  a  key  there 
must  be  to  the  character  of  St.  Paul.  And  as  we  are  called 
to  be  "followers  of  him,  as  he  also  followed  Christ,"  the  means 
for  such  imitation  must  be  placed  within  our  reach  as  they  were 
placed  within  his.  The  key  we  seek  is  furnished  by  the  text. 
You  ask  how  it  was  that  the  Apostle  was  so  abundant  in  labours, 
so  unsubdued  in  suffering,  so  affectionate  to  men,  and  desirous 
of  saving  them,  so  persevering  in  his  course,  and  intent  upon 
the  end  ;  why  his  work,  however  arduous,  became  his 
delight ;  why  he  endured  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake  ? 
The  text  gives  the  answer :  He  looked  "  not  at  the  things 
which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen/'  And 
thus  must  it  be  with  us,  if  we  would  be  as  he  was.  We  must 
not  look  at  the  things  which  are  seen ;  we  must  not  aim  at 
them,  or  make  them  the  objects  of  our  living.  We  must  thus 
look,  thus  aim,  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen. 
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Among  those  principles  which  are  to  be  implanted  by  Chris 
tianity  in  the  human  mind,  that  which  is  most  comprehensive, 
which  embodies  the  rest,  is  faith,  as  defined  by  the  Apostle 
himself, — "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen.v>  A  wondrous  principle  of  action,  this  ! 
No  sinner  has  it.  It  must  be  implanted  in  the  human  spirit. 
New  springs  of  conduct  must  be  fixed  within,  and  then  is  there 
"  the  new  life."  New  scenes  of  grace  and  glory  now  present 
themselves ;  and  another  world  rises  above  the  levity  and 
darkness  of  this,  in  comparison  with  which,  all  that  man  calls 
"great"  sinks  into  utter  insignificance.  This  is  the  principle 
whose  force  urges  forward  the  Christian  racer  in  his  course, 
and  stimulates  the  Christian  warrior  to  withstand  throughout 
the  evil  day.  They  look  not  at  things  seen,  but  at  things 
unseen. 

As,  however,  it  seems  essential  to  our  present  state  of  trial, 
that  the  things  which  are  seen  should  be  placed  before  us,  as 
well  as  those  which  we  see  not,  but  which  are  discovered  to  us 
by  the  inspired  volume ;  and  as  our  everlasting  interest  depends 
on  our  rightly  choosing  between  them,  because,  while  we  look 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,  we  are  moving  towards  perdition, 
whilst  it  is  only  by  habitual  regard  to  things  unseen  that  we 
can  be  directed  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  purity,  and  so  to 
everlasting  life  ; — it  shall  be  my  present  business,  entreating 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  endeavour  to  direct  your  choice  aright. 
I  shall  do  this, 

I.  By   calling  your  attention  to   the   character    of    those 
visible  things  which,  on  the  one  hand,  solicit  your   choice ; 
and, 

II.  To  that  of  the  invisible  things  which  solicit  it  on  the 
other. 

III.  I   shall  point   out  the  happy  consequences  resulting 
from   imitating  the  Apostle  in  his  choice ;    from  looking  at 
things  not  seen  and  eternal,  not  at  things  seen  and  temporal. 

I.  I  CALL  your  attention,  first,  to  the  character  of  the 
*'  things  that  are  seen." 

By  these  the  Apostle  doubtless  means  every  thing  in  the 
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present  life  from  which  our  enjoyments  or  sufferings,  our  hopes 
or  fears,  our  joys  or  sorrows,  can  possibly  arise ;  as  by  "  the 
things  which  are  not  seen,"  he  intends  all  the  realities  of  that 
eternal  world  which  are  spread  before  us  in  the  revelations 
of  the  word  of  God.  And  of  the  first  class  of  objects  he 
affirms,  that  they  are  "temporal  ;"  that  they  are  measured  by 
time ;  that  their  duration  is  therefore  limited  and  brief. 

1.  And  this  character  is,  indeed,  applicable  in  the  most 
extended  sense  we  can  possibly  give  to  the  phrase,  to  "  the 
things  which  are  seen." 

You  may  apply  the  term  "  temporal "  to  the  world  and  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  it.  Its  continents  and  islands,  its  seas  and 
skies,  its  kingdoms,  its  wisdom  and  power  in  all  the  works  which 
they  have  devised  and  executed,  however  your  views  may  spread 
over  the  things  that  are  seen,  never  forget  that  they  are  all 
bounded  by  the  circle  of  time  ;  they  are  all  "  temporal."  The 
very  way  in  which  we  conceive  of  time,  as  the  appointed  period 
of  the  world's  existence,  suggest  to  us  that  the  world  must  pass 
away,  and  time  itself  be  no  longer.  The  period  is  fixed  in  the 
counsels  of  God  when  "  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  flee 
away,  and  no  place  be  found  for  them."  Hence  we  learn  how 
poor  was  that  boon  which  Satan  offered  to  our  Lord  during 
his  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  when  he  took  him  to  the  top 
of  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  showed  him  all  the  king 
doms  of  the  earth,  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  said,  "  All  these 
things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.1' 
The  time  rapidly  approaches  when  all  those  kingdoms  shall 
cease  to  be,  and  the  glory  of  them  vanish  for  ever.  Hence, 
too,  we  learn  the  force  of  our  Lord's  words,  "  For  what  is  a 
man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ? "  Could  we  put  a  man  in  possession  of  the  whole 
world,  and  make  his  life  commensurate  with  the  world's  exist 
ence,  still  every  moment  would  diminish  his  interest  in  his 
possessions,  and  bring  him  nearer  to  the  period  when  the 
kingdom  shall  be  taken  away  from  him.  The  time  would  at 
last  arrive  when  the  hand -writing  would  start  from  the  wall, 
and  he  must  read,  "  Mene,  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom, 
and  finished  it.  Tekel,  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance,  and 
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art  found  wanting.  Peres,  Thy  kingdom  is  divided  from 
thee."  And  then,  if  the  man  was  left  eternally  destitute  and 
miserable,  what  would  it  profit  him  that  he  had  gained  the 
world,  and  that  he  had  held  his  possession  for  thousands  of 
years?  "The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,"  and  they  are 
passed  away,  and  nothing  remains  but  what  is  fearfully  implied 
in  the  loss  of  the  soul. 

2.  But  we  may  take  the  Apostle's  words  in  a  much  more 
restricted  sense  :  "  The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal," 
are  bounded  by  time. 

We  ask  not  now  what  is  that  to  the  world,  but  what  is  it 
to  ourselves  ?  To  us,  time  is  the  period  of  our  own  mortal  exist 
ence  ;  and,  consequently,  every  thing  in  this  world  which  may 
be  the  object  of  our  joys  or  griefs,  our  hopes  or  our  fears,  is  to 
be  considered  as  bounded,  not  by  the  comparatively  wider 
circle  of  six  or  seven  thousand  years,  but  confined  within  a 
narrower  scope.  As  to  ourselves,  all  things  are  bounded  by 
our  own  life,  whether  longer  or  shorter.  We  ought  ever  thus 
to  contemplate  it.  One  of  the  most  impressive  views  we  can 
take  of  it  is,  that  it  is  absolutely  the  world  to  us.  Death  is,  as  it 
were,  the  comparative  annihilation  of  the  things  which  are  seen. 
Thenceforth  we  have  no  further  interest  in  them.  The  things 
themselves  continue,  but  we  have  no  farther  connexion  with 
them.  There  may  be  power,  but  we  do  not  wield  it ;  honour, 
but  we  do  not  share  it ;  business,  but  we  do  not  engage  in  it ; 
pleasures,  but  we  cannot  taste  them  ;  wisdom,  but  we  cannot 
study  it.  O  what  a  change  is  thus  effected  by  death  !  We 
have  passed  the  limits  of  time,  and  to  us  visible  things  exist  no 
longer.  I  know  not  that  in  any  part  of  Scripture  this  is 
more  impressively  represented  to  us  than  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  mighty  King  of  Babylon  is  des 
cribed  as  having  descended  into  the  tomb  of  his  fathers.  To 
render  the  scene  more  awfully  solemn,  the  Prophet  gives 
animation  to  the  dead,  and  raises  them  from  their  vaults  to 
meet  him  at  his  coming.  And  how  do  they  address  this  rod 
of  the  earth  ?  Do  they  compliment  him  on  his  power  and 
glory  ?  Hear  them  :  "  Hades  from  beneath  is  moved  for 
thee,  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming :  It  stirreth  up  the  dead  for 
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thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth ;  it  hath  raised  up 
from  their  thrones  all  the  Kings  of  the  nations.  All  they 
shall  speak  and  say  unto  thee,  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as 
we  ?  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?  Thy  pomp  is  brought 
down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols ;  the  worm  is 
spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee."  What  is  the 
world  to  those  who  are  already  dead  ?  And  when  we  die  we 
become  even  as  they.  We  may  not  have  so  much  to  leave 
and  lose  as  had  the  King  of  Babylon  ;  yet  all  we  have,  all  our 
connexion  with  the  things  which  are  seen,  at  the  moment  of 
death  ceases  for  ever. 

3.  The  term  u  temporal"  may  be  taken  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  still ;  for,  brief  as  human  life  is,  there  is  something 
more  brief  than  life  itself. 

Our  life  is  but  "  as  the  vapour  which  appeareth  for  a  little 
time  ;"  which  hangs  in  the  heavens,  and  reflects  the  hues  of  light 
which  fall  upon  it  as  it  rolls  along,  and  then  is  dispersed,  and 
we  see  it  no  more  :  So  transient  is  life  !  and  yet  there  are  things 
still  more  temporary  and  limited  even  than  this.  What,  do 
you  ask,  can  be  more  transient  than  life  ?  Why,  all  its  com 
forts,  and  cares,  and  sorrows.  We  move,  it  is  true,  in  a  narrow 
circle,  and  soon  complete  our  revolutions ;  but  they  move  in 
circles  still  narrower,  and  much  sooner  complete  theirs.  So 
that,  short-lived  as  man  is,  he  often  outlives  his  still  shorter- 
lived  comforts  and  enjoyments.  This  is  forcibly  represented 
by  a  single  expression  of  the  Apostle :  "  The  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away."  In  that  expression  there  is  an  allusion 
to  a  stage  and  its  scenery.  A  painted  scene  is  set  up,  to  illus 
trate  which  some  actor  has  undertaken  to  perform ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  performance,  the  scene  is  frequently  removed, 
even  before  the  actors  themselves  quit  the  stage.  We  our 
selves  have  already  passed  through  a  variety  of  scenes  ;  we  have 
been  taught  by  our  own  experience  that  "  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away."  Where,  to  many  of  you,  is  the  joyous- 
ness  and  vigour  of  youth  ?  where  are  the  connexions  of  your 
earlier  life  ?  How  many  pleasures  have  you  outlived  ?  How 
many  cares  and  sorrows  have  you  passed  through  ?  You  now 
hold,  it  may  be,  a  number  of  blessings,  but  you  hold  them  with 
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a  trembling  hand.  You  feel  that  here  you  have  no  continuing 
city  ;  that  you  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  ever-flowing 
current ;  that  the  scene  on  which  you  gaze  is  removed  as  you 
gaze  on  it ,  that  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  cloud  change  as 
you  look  at  it ;  and  that  all  occurrences  confirm  you  that  more 
transient  than  life  are  the  things  that  occupy  life,  and  that 
in  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  "the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal.' 

II.  THE  second  class  of  objects  consists  of  those  which 
are  "not  seen,"  and  "eternal."  To  these  I  have  now  to  direct 
your  attention. 

The  expression  teaches  us,  that  whatever  is  the  object  of  our 
hopes  or  fears  in  that  future  state  to  which  we  are  hastening, 
all  that  shall  then  be  the  source  of  joy  or  sorrow  to  our  immortal 
spirit,  is  eternal. 

1.  I  will  first  mention  the  greatest  object  in  that  invisible 
world,  unfolded  to  our  view  by  revelation, — the  eternal  God. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  truths  which  the  inspired 
volume  presents, — the  existence  of  an  infinite  and  everlasting 
Being  on  whom  all  things  depend,  and  to  whom  all  rational 
creatures  are  accountable.  There  is  something  most  impres 
sive  in  this  one  doctrine,  if  we  properly  regard  it.  There  is 
something  in  the  very  thought  calculated  to  swell  the  bosom 
of  the  saint  with  the  highest  emotions  of  joy  ;  but  calculated, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  stamp  on  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  the 
deepest  sense  of  guilt,  and  to  awaken  the  most  fearful  appre 
hensions  of  misery.  The  moment  that  death  disembodies  a 
spirit,  sets  it  free  from  this  mortal  tabernacle,  withdraws  the 
curtains  of  the  tent,  and  dismisses  the  inmate  into  another  state 
of  being,  in  that  moment  it  comes,  if  I  may  so  speak,  into 
contact  with  the  infinite  Spirit,  the  living  God,  there  eternally 
to  remain.  And  that  will  be  a  source  of  happiness  or  misery 
for  ever.  Whilst  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from 
the  Lord.  We  cannot  feel  the  impression  of  the  divine  pre 
sence  so  powerfully  through  the  vehicle  in  which  the  soul  now 
dwells ;  but  "  when  absent  from  the  body  we  shall  be  present 
with  the  Lord."  Every  power  of  the  soul  shall  feel  the  deep, 
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the  living  impression  of  the  living  and  eternal  Gocl.  And 
this,  to  the  disembodied  saint,  shall  be  heaven.  There  shall 
be  full  consciousness  of  his  presence,  of  the  vital,  all-pervading 
presence  of  his  purity  and  love,  for  ever.  As  in  that  presence 
there  shall  be  "  fulness  of  joy,"  so  there  shall  be  also  "plea 
sures  for  evermore."  But  to  the  wicked,  this  presence  shall 
be  hell.  These  shall  have  a  deep  impression  of  the  present 
God  ;  an  eternal  consciousness  of  his  justice,  his  aversion,  and 
his  curse. 

Among  the  things,  then,  not  visible  to  sense,  but  revealed 
to  us  in  Scripture,  this  is  one, — that  there  is  an  eternal  God 
into  whose  presence  we  shall  enter  when  we  quit  the  body, 
and  find,  according  to  our  character  here,  that  presence  to  be 
the  source  of  joy  or  misery  eternal. 

2.  Among  the  "  things  which  are  not  seen,"  let  us  remember 
that  there  is  an  actually  existing,  though  invisible,  world  ;  and 
that  this,  like  the  subject  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  calcu 
lated  to  inspire  us  with  the  highest  hopes,  or  to  fill  us  with  the 
most  painful,  and  yet,  it  may  be,  salutary,  fears. 

The  Apostle  himself  always  had  his  eye  open  and  fixed  on 
that  bright  and  endless  world  ;  and  he  supposes  all  Christians 
to  have  the  same  views.  He  takes  this  striking  method  of 
encouraging  the  Hebrews  :  "  We  are  surrounded  with  so  great 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  ;" — all  the  elders  who  have  obtained  a 
good  report  through  faith ;  all  the  immortal  spirits,  the  thrones, 
and  principalities,  and  powers  which  God  has  made  by  his 
Son, — they  all  seem  to  circle  the  arena  in  which  the  Christian 
is  combating,  and  bend  an  interested  gaze  on  every  part  of  our 
conduct.  And  when  the  race  is  run,  and  the  goal  attained, 
that  is,  when  the  earthly  house  in  which  we  now  tabernacle  is 
dissolved,  then  does  every  faithful  and  conquering  spirit  spring 
into  the  midst  of  the  heavenly  company,  is  added  to  the  great 
cloud  of  witnesses,  and  turns  to  look  with  deep  interest  on 
the  developement  of  the  designs  of  the  Redeemer.  Perhaps 
this  is  one  thing  to  which  the  Apostle  refers  when  he  says, 
"  We  are  come  to  Mount  Zion,  to  the  city  of  the  living  God, 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company 
of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born, 
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which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all, 
and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."  But  there  is 
likewise  a  state  of  another  description  into  which  all  those 
spirits  are  banished  at  the  hour  of  death,  who  have  lived  and 
died  in  sin  and  impenitence.  They  shall  at  once  lift  up 
their  eyes  in  hell,  being  in  torments,  and  held  in  chains  under 
darkness  till  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  O  wretched 
state  !  And  let  no  man  suppose  that  numbers  shall  miti 
gate  the  woes  of  the  damned.  Hear  the  rich  man  in  the 
parable  :  "  Send  to  my  brethren,  that  they  come  not  into  this 
place  of  torment."  Would  a  spirit  in  hell  have  said  this  but 
from  the  conviction  that  accession  of  numbers  should  be  an 
increase  to  his  misery  ? 

And  while  we  are  thus  contemplating  the  things  which  are 
unseen,  we  are  called  likewise  to  consider  that  permanent  con 
dition  of  happiness  or  misery  which  shall  be  experienced  in  the 
future  state.  On  the  former,  Paul  has  spoken  in  the  preceding 
verse  in  a  manner  elevated  above  even  his  usual  strength 
of  writing.  Never  had  any  man  to  complain  so  justly  as  he 
had  of  the  inability  of  human  language  to  express  the  high 
thoughts  which  he  revolved  in  his  mind.  Never  did  human 
language,  under  the  thoughts  of  any  other  man,  so  sink  and 
tremble.  He  even  adopts  new  phrases,  and  coins  new  expres 
sions,  the  more  forcibly,  if  possible,  to  convey  those  thoughts 
which  inspiration  excited.  In  the  preceding  verse  he  says, 
"  For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 
Mark  the  impressive  and  beautiful  series  of  contrasts  here 
presented.  Our  afflictions  are  contrasted  with  the  glory  in 
which  they  are  designed  to  issue ;  the  lightness  of  the  affliction, 
with  the  weight,  the  massiveness,  of  glory, — an  incumbency 
of  blessedness,  which  none  but  a  glorified  spirit  could  sustain  ; 
and  the  "  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,"  with 
the  "  eternal  weight"  of  the  glory.  And  here  the  Apostle 
feels  himself  unable  to  find  adequate  expressions  for  the  daz 
zling  views  of  glory  which  he  was  enabled  to  contemplate  : 
"  Far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  Some 
thing  which  exceeds  the  powers  of  utterance,  which  admit 
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of  no  description.  We  see  (for  this  is  nearly  the  literal 
rendering  of  the  expressions)  hyperbole  heaped  upon  hyper 
bole  ;  and  still  he  comes  short,  far  short,  of  conveying  an  idea 
of  that  felicity  which  our  God  in  Christ  Jesus  has  treasured  up 
for  all  his  people,  even  for  the  meanest  of  them,  who  believe 
in  his  Son  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  But  I  should  be 
unfaithful  if  I  did  not  remind  you  of  the  counterpart  of  all 
this.  With  respect  to  the  men  of  the  world,  who  choose  their 
portion  in  this  life,  the  same  form  of  expression  may  be 
employed,  in  reference  to  a  very  different  state  and  condition. 
Their  light  pleasures,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  are  work 
ing  for  them,  inasmuch  as  they  lead  them  to  forget  God,  and 
neglect  the  great  salvation,  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  shame  and  misery.  No  morning  of  joy  shall  ever 
follow  that  night  of  sorrow  ;  no  ray  of  hope  ever  penetrate  the 
mass  of  incumbent  darkness  under  which  they  are  chained. 
"  Their  worm  dieth  not,  the  fire  is  never  quenched." 

These  are  the  things  unseen ;  these  the  objects  which  the 
book  of  God  proposes  to  your  contemplation.  O  look  at 
them  !  Seek  to  secure  the  glory  and  avoid  the  shame.  Some 
of  you,  I  fear,  believe  not  what  I  am  saying.  You  believe  it 
not  heartily.  Could  you  with  your  whole  soul  believe  in  these 
solemn  realities,  and  remain  careless  about  them  ?  Here  is 
the  true  reason  that  keeps  men  from  conversion.  They  have 
no  real  faith  in  eternal  things.  But  whether  you  will  hear  or 
forbear,  we  tell  you  that  these  great  realities  are  set  before  you 
in  the  word  of  God  ;  and  we  once  more  call  you  to  look,  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  unseen  and  eternal. 

III.  I  PROPOSED,  thirdly,  to  endeavour  to  influence  your 
choice  by  pointing  out  the  happy  effects  that  will  result  from 
making  the  things  invisible  and  eternal  the  objects  of  our  con 
tinual  contemplation  and  aim. 

And  these  I  may  illustrate  by  considering, 

1.  The  effects  which  are  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  habit 
of  looking  at  the  things  which  are  seen  ;  making  them  the  very 
end  of  our  living,  the  chief  good  of  our  souls. 
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This  must  produce  a  state  of  mind  most  degrading  for  an 
immortal  and  accountable  creature.  Tell  me, — for  I  will 
appeal  to  your  own  common  sense  and  feeling  on  the  subject, 
— tell  me  whether  that  man  is  not  in  a  degraded  condition  who 
feels  it  a  fatigue  to  think  of  God  ?  who  feels  it  a  burden  to 
pray  to  the  God  of  his  life  ?  who  has  no  pleasure  in  reading 
the  volume  of  inspiration  ?  who  attends  religious  worship 
because  it  is  customary  to  do  so,  and  who  deceives  his  own 
soul,  and  mocks  God,  by  drawing  nigh  to  him  with  his  lips, 
and  honouring  him  with  his  tongue,  while  his  heart  is  far  from 
him  ?  And  yet  all  this  is  the  natural  effect  of  having  our  aim 
continually  directed  to  "the  things  which  are  seen."  It  produces 
an  earthliness  of  spirit,  a  depravity  of  taste,  a  lowness  of  feel 
ing,  which  disqualifies  the  mind  for  every  thing  serious,  excludes 
another  world,  and  shuts  out  God  from  our  thoughts.  O  be 
ashamed  of  earth,  which  habitually  engages  your  spirits  till  it 
assimilates  them  to  its  own  nature,  and  prepares  them  for 
receiving  a  deeper  stamp  of  depravity ;  first  making  you  wholly 
earthly,  and  then  sensual,  and,  finally,  devilish. 

2.  In  consequence  of  looking  only  at  the  things  that  are 
seen,  we  make  them  the  chief  objects  of  our  desires,  hopes, 
and  enjoyments  ;  and  thus  expose  ourselves  to  be  pierced 
through  with  many  sorrows. 

The  man  who  thus  seeks  from  earth  a  good  which  it  cannot 
afford,  is  doomed  to  a  constant  succession  of  disappointments. 
He  expects  that  from  the  creature  which  the  creature  must 
deny,  because  it  has  it  not.  Let  me  remind  you, — if  I  may 
be  a  means  of  curing  those  of  their  folly  who  are  making  an  experi 
ment,  in  the  expectation  of  succeeding,  after  thousands  upon  thou 
sands  have  made  it  unsuccessfully  ;  who  are  hoping  and  seeking 
to  find  satisfaction  on  earth, — let  me  remind  you  that  you 
must  certainly  be  disappointed.  This  is  the  decree  of  God. 
You  may  have  many  devices  in  your  heart ;  but  "  the  counsel 
of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand.11  If  we  stoop  below  our  proper 
aim,  if  we  will  forsake  the  Fountain  of  living  waters,  we  may, 
indeed,  at  great  labour  and  cost,  hew  out  cisterns  for  ourselves, 
but  they  shall  be  "  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water."" 
You  may  "  plant  your  pleasant  plants,  and  set  strange  slips," 
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and  for  a  while  they  may  seem  to  prosper.  I  •  the  day  you 
cause  your  plant  to  grow,  and  in  the  morning  you  behold  your 
seed  flourishing.  There  may  be  the  promise  of  an  abundant 
harvest ;  but  that  "  harvest  shall  be  a  heap  in  the  day  of 
grief  and  desperate  sorrow."  Thus,  looking  at  the  things 
that  are  seen,  we  are  subject  to  a  continual  recurrence  of  dis 
appointment,  which,  finally,  wears  out  the  spirit.  He  who 
thus  lives  is  unsupported  in  the  midst  of  the  afflictions  of  life. 
Why  does  that  man  thus  murmur  ?  Why  abandon  himself  to 
excessive  grief  ?  Why  does  melancholy  thus  settle  upon  his 
spirit  ?  Why  do  the  agitations  of  his  soul  prompt  him  to  go 
to  the  river,  the  rope,  the  razor,  for  a  desperate  relief  from  his 
calamity  ?  Why  ?  Because  in  losing  the  world  he  has  lost 
his  all.  Poor  wretch !  He  had  no  God,  no  hope  of  heaven, 
no  spiritual  comfort,  no  access  to  a  throne  of  grace,  no  view 
of  things  eternal.  He  could  not  say,  "  These  my  light  and 
momentary  afflictions  are  working  for  me  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  Brethren,  it  is  our  interest  in 
the  mercy  of  God,  it  is  our  hope  of  heaven,  which  makes 
afflictions  easy.  They  are  heavy  enough  in  themselves, — our 
od  knows  that, — for  our  feelings  and  for  our  weakness. 
These  ten  thousand  pains  and  sorrows  are  far  too  heavy  for  the 
luman  spirit  to  bear ;  but  they  become  light  when  they  are 
made  a  part  of  heavenly  discipline,  and  are  connected  with 
leavenly  comfort. 

3.  The  last  effect  of  this  habit  that  I  shall  mention  is,  that 
it  is  essentially  obstructive  of  our  salvation. 

The  man  who  looks  only  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  can 
not  take  even  the  first  step  in  the  way  to  heaven.  That  first 
step  is  true  repentance ;  and  from  what  does  this  result,  but 
from  the  contemplation  of  invisible  things,— from  contem 
plating  the  perfections  of  God,  and  his  anger  against  sin,  and 
anticipating  its  fearful  consequences  ?  Receiving  the  warning 
of  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  he  is  led  to  prepare  an  ark 
for  the  saving  of  his  soul.  It  is  a  truth  not  to  be  hidden  from 
you, — God  forbid  we  should  hazard  our  souls  by  hiding  it 
from  you, — that  "  if  you  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die." 
"  To  be  spiritually  minded,"  that  is,  to  mind  spiritual  things, 
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"  is    life   and    peace."       But    "  to   be    carnally    minded   is 
death." 

I  MUST  now  point  you  to  some  of  the  happy  effects  of  look 
ing  at  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal. 

1.  We  thus  obtain  an  object  towards  which  our  whole  life 
may  be  directed ;  an  object  equally  sublime  and  simple,  and 
to  which  we  may  steadily  turn  amidst  all  the  changes  of  life. 

We  now  live  for  eternity.  We  feel  we  are  accountable 
creatures  who  are  hastening  to  appear  before  God  the  Judge ; 
and  our  great  concern  is,  to  prepare  to  meet  him.  In  all  the 
perplexities  of  thought  and  feeling  we  now  feel  that  we  have 
one  thing  to  do.  We  are  no  longer  abandoned  to  the  various 
currents  of  life.  Our  conduct  is  no  longer  aimless,  governed 
by  the  circumstances  into  which  chance  may  seem  to  throw  us. 
All  our  hopes  are  directed  to  one  object,  and  all  our  efforts 
are  bent  to  secure  it.  "  This  one  thing  I  do,"  said  the 
Apostle,  "  I  press  towards  the  mark  ;"  and  this  was  the  true 
secret  of  his  greatness  of  character.  "  In  all  the  business 
of  life,  I  am  doing  but  one  thing ;  I  am  reaching  forth  to  the 
things  which  are  before,  and  thus  seeking  to  secure  the  prize 
of  my  high  calling."  Then, 

2.  We  are  thus  furnished  with  a  rule  of  conduct  which  will 
never  fail  us,  but  be  applicable  in  every  case. 

And  it  is  of  great  importance  that  in  every  case,  however 
difficult,  we  know  how  to  act.  He  has  paid  but  little  atten 
tion  to  his  own  heart  who  has  not  often  felt  the  want  of  such  a 
rule  as  this,  and  who  has  not  thus  learnt  its  value.  We  are 
walking  across  a  wilderness,  and  paths  continually  present 
themselves  branching  forth  in  every  direction.  The  only  prin 
ciple  that  can  preserve  us  from  wandering  is  that  which  the 
text  supplies.  We  are  safe  while  we  continue  to  look  at  things 
not  seen.  For  want  of  this  it  is  that  men  sin.  When  temp 
tation  presents  itself,  they  are  easily  drawn  aside.  The  Apostle 
knew  what  he  said  when  he  spoke  of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin. 
It  deceives  by  alluring  us.  We  look  at  present  pleasures  or 
interests,  and  adopt  the  measures  which  seem  calculated  to 
secure  them.  But  if  we  look  at  the  things  not  seen,  we  have 
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another  object,  and  another  rule.  We  penetrate  the  disguises 
of  sin.  We  trace  the  connexions  of  temporal  conduct  with 
eternity ;  and  that  line  of  conduct  is  pursued,  as  in  the  sight 
of  God,  which  promises  to  secure  us  realand  unfading  blessed 
ness  in  eternity. 

3.  We  find  here  the  great  principle  of  moderation. 

It  moderates  human  passion,  and  places  it  under  the  most 
powerful  control.  "  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all 
men,'"  said  the  Apostle  :  But,  had  he  stopped  there,  the  direc 
tion  had  been  given  in  vain  ;  for  the  human  heart  is  ever  prone 
to  excess.  He,  therefore,  places  things  invisible  and  eternal 
before  us,  by  adding,  "  The  Lord  is  at  hand."  And  thus  is 
the  exhortation  enforced,  that  "they  that  have  wives  be  as 
though  they  had  none ;  and  they  that  weep,  as  though  they 
wept  not ;  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  they 
that  buy,  as  though  they  possessed  not ;  and  they  that  use  the 
world  as  not  abusing  it ;"  by  saying,  "  The  time  is  short," 
and  "  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away."  And  thus,  too, 
are  we  prevented  from  being  surprised  at  the  changes  of  life. 
The  skilful  mariner  knows  that  storms  may  be  expected ;  and 
he  watches,  and  is  prepared  to  encounter  them.  He  whose 
heart  is  controlled  by  the  habitual  view  of  the  things  unseen 
and  eternal,  is  neither  overwhelmed  in  the  sorrow  of  the  world, 
which  worketh  death,  nor  conquered  by  worldly  pleasure. 

4.  I  add,  that  a  new  source  of  pleasure  is  thus  opened 
to  us. 

When  true  religion  enters  the  heart,  it  not  only  gives  a  new 
and  right  direction  to  all  the  faculties,  but  opens  sources 
of  enjoyment  before  altogether  unknown.  I  think  I  can 
explain  to  you  in  few  words  how  it  is  that  persons,  uninstructed 
in  the  ways  of  God,  fancy  that  piety  is  always  clothed  in 
gloom.  They  rightly  judge,  that  a  man  of  true  piety  con 
stantly  refers  to  another  world;  and  they  know  very  well,  that 
the  thoughts  of  eternity  always  make  themselves  gloomy ;  they 
suppose,  therefore,  that  this  must  be  their  effect  upon  all.  And 
so  it  would  be,  if  we  looked  on  the  things  unseen  only  with  aver 
sion.  But  such  as  St.  Paul  look  forward  with  delight,  because 
they  look  forward  with  hope.  They  contemplate  the  "  house 
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not  made  with  hands,1'  the  building  of  God  "  eternal  in  the 
heavens;"  and  they  anticipate,  with  solemn  delight,  the  period 
when  the  earthly  house  shall  be  dissolved,  and  mortality  swal 
lowed  up  of  life. 

5.  Observe,  lastly,  the  effects  of  this  spiritual  contemplation 
on  religious  experience. 

We  are  first  raised  from  our  grovelling  earthliness,  and  led 
to  flee  to  the  city  of  refuge  for  safety.  The  sight  of  eternal 
things  quickens  us  in  every  holy  desire,  and  leads  us  to  apply 
ourselves  constantly  and  earnestly  to  the  great  work  of  our 
salvation.  When  these  delightful  hopes  exist  in  the  mind, 
how  powerful  is  their  operation  !  When  Paul,  drawing  nigh 
to  Rome  as  a  prisoner,  was  met  by  a  few  of  the  brethren,  "  he 
thanked  God,  and  took  courage."  And  the  believer  has  the 
joyful  anticipation  of  entering  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  city 
of  the  living  God,  and  joining  the  church  of  the  first-born. 
When  these  hopes  brighten  in  the  soul,  though  we  be  cast  into 
prison  to  confess  our  Lord  there,  or  thrown  on  the  bed  of  sick 
ness,  though  we  be  stretched  on  the  rack,  or  burning  at  the 
stake,  they  bring  ease  and  vigour  to  our  spirit.  We  thank 
God,  and  take  courage.  Nor  do  we  rejoice  only.  We  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  heaven  into  which  we  hope  to  enter ;  we  are 
illuminated  by  the  light  on  which  we  gaze ;  and,  "  having  this 
hope,  we  purify  ourselves  even  as  he  also  is  pure." 

Brethren,  the  good  and  the  evil  are  thus  before  you, — the 
things  seen,  and  the  things  unseen.  Make  your  choice. 
Pray  to  God  to  direct  it  aright.  Why  hesitate  ?  Give  your 
selves  at  once  to  choose  the  better  part  which  shall  not  be 
taken  from  you.  The  present  is  passing  away.  Whether  you 
look  for  it  or  not,  you  are  hasting  to  the  coming  of  the  day 
of  God.  All  here  is  fleeting  and  unsubstantial.  O  secure  an 
interest  in  the  heavenly  inheritance  !  That  shall  give  you  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world.  You  will  be  then  steadfast 
and  unmovable,  "  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ; " 
knowing,  that  whatever  may  befall  you  here,  there  is  laid  up 
for  you  in  heaven  an  unfading  crown,  a  possession  and  inherit 
ance  that  shall  never  pass  away. 


SERMON  VI. 

THE   HIGH   PRIVILEGE  OF  THEM   THAT 
LOVE  GOD. 


And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose. — 
Romans  viii.  28. 


THIS  chapter  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  sacred  volume.  It  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all  ; 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  withheld  their  hearts  from  Christ, 
because  the  perusal  may  show  them  what  they  lose  ;  of  those 
who  are  hesitating  in  their  choice,  and  halting  between  two 
opinions,  as  it  may  serve  to  fix  their  wavering  mind,  and  bring 
them  to  God  and  salvation  ;  and  of  those  who  "love  God,  and 
are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose,"  that  by  surveying  its 
heights  and  depths,  its  lengths  and  breadths,  they  may  be  con 
firmed  in  their  choice,  and  made  steadfast  and  unmovable. 
Throughout  the  chapter  there  is  a  continued  exhibition  of  the 
high  and  important  privileges  of  believers.  To  them  "  there 
is  now  no  condemnation ;"  their  sins  are  forgiven  them ; 
and  they  are  freed  from  the  reigning,  as  well  as  the  con 
demning,  power  of  sin  ;  for  they  "  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit."  They  are  consecrated  by  the  hallowing 
influences  of  grace,  and  made  the  temple  of  God  by  the  con 
stant  residence  of  the  indwelling  Spirit ;  the  Spirit  of  wisdom, 
might,  and  peace.  That  Spirit  inspires  them  with  filial  con 
fidence  ;  so  that,  when  they  look  up  to  God,  they  can  call  him 
"  Father."  They  have,  it  is  true,  a  measure  of  suffering,  and 
some  a  considerable  measure  ;  but  they  "  reckon  that  the 
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sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed"  in  them.  Besides,  they 
are  not  without  assistance  in  their  weaknesses  and  trials : 
"  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities."  And 
then,  they  have  the  assurance  which  the  text  gives  of  the 
benefit  which  they  shall  ultimately  derive  from  them  :  "  We 
know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good."  This  is  a  most 
important  declaration.  It  places  all  believers  before  us 
under  this  particular  and  interesting  view, — that  Almighty 
God  takes  charge  of  all  their  interests ;  that  by  his  watchful 
care,  his  gracious  and  providential  dispensations,  all  things  are 
co-operating  for  their  good  ;  conspiring  for  the  improvement 
of  their  moral  state  on  earth,  and  securing  and  heightening 
their  eternal  glory. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  subjects  of  this  declaration  :   "  They 
that  love  God,  and  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose." 

II.  The  proposition  itself:  To   such  persons,  "all  things 
work  together  for  good."     And, 

III.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  effected. 

I.  ALL  things  work  together  for  good,  but  not  to 
men  indiscriminately ;  not  to  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men  without  respect  to  their  character;  but  "  to 
them  that  love  God,  who  are  the  called  according  to  his 
purpose." 

It  is  a  remark  of  importance,  that  whenever  God  gives 
promises,  he  accurately  marks  the  characters  of  those  to  whom 
such  promises  are  directed.  He  does  not  insert  the  names 
of  his  people  in  his  book  of  promise,  but  the  character,  which 
is  always  sustained  where  the  promise  is  completely  and  per 
manently  fulfilled. 

1.  I  remark  that  they  to  whom  the  text  applies  are  "  the 
called  according  to  the  purpose  of  God : "  A  term,  this, 
that  will  require  a  little  consideration.  Literally,  it  is  "  the 
invited." 

There  is  an  allusion  to  persons  bidden  or  invited  to  a  feast. 
It  is  the  same  word  that  is  used  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  parable 
of  the  marriage  of  the  King's  son.  He  sent  and  invited  his 
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guests.  One  of  them  came,  "  not  having  a  wedding-garment." 
It  was  said  to  him.  "  How  earnest  thou  in  hither,  not  having 
a  wedding-garment  ?"  And  he  was  speechless.  Our  Lord 
himself  gives  the  moral  of  the  parable  in  the  solemn  admonition, 
"  For  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen.1" 

They  are  said  to  be  "  the  called  according  to  his  purpose  ;" 
that  is,  according  to  the  previous  intention  of  God.  And  the 
reason  why  the  Apostle  alludes  to  this  is  to  answer  an  objection 
which  the  Jews  might  make,  (and  against  which  a  great  part 
of  the  Epistle  is  directed,)  that  the  Gentiles  were  not  to  be 
invited  to  be  fellow-heirs  and  partakers  of  the  promises  of 
Christ  by  the  Gospel.  The  Apostle  justifies  his  own  conduct 
by  referring  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  in  subordination  to 
which  was  the  calling  of  the  Jews,  which  was  only  intended  to 
be  exclusive  for  a  limited  period.  According  to  this  eternal 
purpose,  they  had  been  called  to  inherit  a  blessing,  not  only 
by  the  outward  call  of  the  word,  but  by  the  internal  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  this  they  had  not  been  disobedient. 
The  word  had  come  to  them  in  power,  and  they  had  received 
it.  They  were  thus,  if  you  please,  effectually  called.  They 
had  not  only  been  invited  to  the  feast,  but  they  had  sat  down 
at  the  table  so  richly  spread  with  Gospel  blessings.  They  had 
entered  the  house  of  God,  and  become  members  of  his  family, 
according  to  the  purpose  of  God,  that  gracious  plan  magnifying 
the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  Him  who  "  devises  means  that  his 
banished  should  not  be  expelled  from  him.'" 

2.  Secondly,  they  are  likewise  said  to  "  love  God." 
And  this  is  alleged,  perhaps,  to  inform  us  that  we  are  not 
to  depend  on  church  privileges,  nor  on  any  supposed  decree 
of  God  in  our  favour.  Men  must  experience  a  change  of 
heart  before  they  can  put  in  their  claim  to  a  share  in  such 
blessings  of  the  new  covenant  as  the  one  referred  to  in  the  text. 
To  love  God  is  the  most  unequivocal  proof  that  this  change 
has  taken  place.  It  presupposes  the  repentance  by  which 
we  forsake  sin,  and  are  led  to  seek  God  with  our  whole  heart. 
It  presupposes  faith,  by  which  we  accept  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  rely  upon  his  promises.  And  faith  is  that  which 
"  worketh  by  love."  The  love  of  God  is,  in  fact,  that  principle 
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which  brings  with  it  every  other  grace.  They  all  follow  in 
the  train  of  love.  When  we  truly  love  God,  we  die  to  earth ; 
we  do  his  will  with  gladness  and  pleasure ;  we  become  con 
formed  to  his  image.  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in 
God,  and  God  in  him."  Love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law 
of  angels  ;  of  the  law  given  to  Adam  ;  of  the  law  of  Moses  ; 
and  of  the  law  of  Christ.  It  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  low 
both  of  earth  and  heaven. 

II.  I  NOW  call  your  attention  to  the  proposition  which  the 
text  contains, — that  "  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God.1' 

The  object  to  be  secured  is  our  good ;  our  real,  that  is,  our 
spiritual  and  eternal,  good ;  and  the  argument  of  the  Apostle 
is,  that  all  things  work  together  in  accomplishing  this.  He 
includes  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind  : 
"  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities."  These 
infirmities  themselves  are  likewise  included  in  the  general  pro 
position  that  all  things  are  thus  co-operating.  There  is  nothing 
in  heaven  above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  nothing  spiritual, 
nothing  temporal,  from  which  the  believer  can  derive  good,  but 
it  is  secured  to  him  by  the  gracious  counsel  of  God,  and  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel. 

1.  We  observe,  that  all  the  provisions  of  Christianity  are 
thus  employed. 

Those  arrangements  are  of  a  most  important  character. 
They  exhibit  to  our  view  a  Saviour  who  has  undertaken  our 
cause,  and  who  sustains  all  those  offices  which  are  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  Thus  did  he  work  for 
us  on  earth  ;  nor  was  there  an  act  performed  by  him,  but  it  had 
reference  to  the  good  of  his  people  throughout  all  ages.  "  I 
work,"  said  he,  "  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me ;"  and  these 
were  works,  the  benefits  of  which  shall  continue  to  flow  so  long 
as  time  itself  shall  continue.  Nor  is  he  less  active  in  heaven. 
He  appeareth  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  and  by  his  pro 
vidence  and  grace  is  constantly  guiding  all  things  for  the 
advantage  of  them  that  believe  on  his  name.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
too,  is  thus  employed.  The  Spirit  is  the  great  and  efficient 
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agent  in  accomplishing  the  designs  of  God  in  us.  By  him 
the  mind  is  enlightened,  and  faith  inspired.  It  is  he  who  gives 
the  power  to  pray,  and  enables  us  to  come  to  the  Father  by 
the  Son.  It  is  he  who  carries  on  and  perfects  that  mighty  and 
complicated  work  of  grace,  the  effects  and  benefits  of  which  can 
only  be  developed  in  the  ages  of  eternity.  There  is  the  minis 
try  of  the  word.  This  is  Christ's  gift,  and  is  referred  by  him 
to  the  same  great  object.  "  When  he  ascended  on  high,  he  gave 
these  gifts  unto  men,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying,"  the  building  up,  "  of 
the  body  of  Christ."  And  therefore  does  the  Apostle  include 
Ministers,  when  he  says,  "  All  things  are  yours ;"  "  whether 
Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas  ;"  all  are  employed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  in  promoting  our 
good.  The  church  itself  is  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
every  individual  member  it  contains.  We  are  invited  to  the 
communion  of  saints,  to  the  ordinances  which  Christ  has 
established,  that  we  may  be  profited.  We  are  restrained 
by  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  and  by  the  example  and 
converse  of  our  fellow-believers  are  ourselves  guided  and 
cheered.  All  the  provisions  of  Christianity  are  working  for 
our  good. 

2.  This,  too,  is  the  work  of  the  dispensations  of  divine  pro 
vidence  ;  and  that  whether  they  be  dispensations  of  joy  or 
sorrow. 

All  our  gratifications,  and  all  our  disappointments,  are 
intended  for  our  good.  On  some  of  the  followers  of  Christ 
unnumbered  blessings  of  Providence  descend.  It  is  designed 
that  gratitude  may  make  their  hearts  the  more  spiritual.  If  by 
providential  arrangements  they  possess  more  leisure  than  others, 
it  is  that  they  may  have  the  more  abundant  opportunities  of  use 
fulness,  and  be  blessed  in  blessing.  If  they  have  abundance,  it 
is  that  they  may  supply  those  who  suffer  need,  and  that  the 
blessing  of  him  that  is  ready  to  perish  may  come  upon  them. 
If  they  have  influence,  it  is  that  it  may  be  exerted  for  the 
cause  and  people  of  Christ,  that  so  he  may  honour  them  that 
honour  him.  Nor  are  afflictions  and  calamities  by  any  means  to 
be  left  out,  These,  too,  are  working  for  our  good.  They  serve 
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to  produce  self-knowledge.  Well  are  they  called  "  trials ;"  for 
they  put  character  to  the  test.  They  show  us  sometimes  our 
strength,  sometimes  our  weakness.  At  one  time  they  assist 
us  to  determine  our  advancement  in  grace;  at  another,  our 
deficiency.  They  are  designed  to  bow  down  and  break  a  stub 
born  spirit,  and  bring  it  to  that  point  of  submission,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  saved.  They  rouse  our  careless  spirits  ; 
they  quicken  our  heavenly  affections.  They  place  us  as  in 
the  refiner's  furnace,  that  all  foreign  admixture,  all  the  dross 
and  tin,  may  be  separated  and  removed,  and  that  we  may 
be  as  the  purified  gold. 

3.  The  proposition  not  only  includes  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  but  temptations,  and  the  various  stratagems  of 
our  spiritual  enemies. 

Whatever  designs  these  may  form  against  us,  to  them  that 
love  God  they  are  made  to  work  for  good.  Sin,  indeed,  is  not 
to  be  included  in  this  declaration.  That  would  not,  by  any  over 
ruling  power,  produce  good  to  the  people  of  God.  God  works  no 
contradictions ;  nor  will  he  make  sin,  the  object  of  his  abhor 
rence  and  condemnation,  a  blessing.  But  though  this  is  the 
case  as  to  sin,  yet  be  it  observed,  that  our  resisted  temptations 
will  increase  spiritual  watchfulness  and  discernment,  will 
establish  the  habit  of  resistance,  and  improve  our  strength  by 


exercising  it. 


III.  WE  have  now  to  consider  the  particular  manner  in 
which  all  this  is  effected :  "  All  things  work  together  for 
good."  They  co-operate  to  a  common  end,  and  that  end  the 
spiritual  improvement  and  final  salvation  of  them  that  love 
God. 

Observe  some  of  the  co-operations  of  different  agents  and 
events  with  each  other  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  this 
end. 

1.  There  is  this  co-operation  in  the  direct  work  of  our 
salvation. 

That  work  may  be  regarded  as  meritorious,  efficient,  and 
instrumental ;  and  all  the  parts  contribute  to  the  common 
result.  There  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  for  his  work 
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on  earth,  and  intercession  in  heaven,  nothing  could  have  done 
us  good.  And  his  merits  are  exhaustless.  "  The  pure  river 
of  water  of  life  "  still  proceeds  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb.  The  Spirit  works  in  the  hearts  of  believers  by  his 
direct  influence,  thus  enlightening,  strengthening,  comforting, 
and  hallowing  them.  But  these  gracious  influences  are  always 
regarded  as  connected  with  the  great  work  of  Christ.  We 
receive  them  by  faith  in  Christ ;  and  they  apply  the  merits 
of  Christ  to  our  heart,  and  fulfil  in  us  the  designs  of  his 
grace.  And  thus,  then,  is  the  ministry  of  the  word  made 
conducive  to  our  good.  By  God's  appointment  faith  is 
to  come  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God. 
But  that  word  exhibits  Christ  crucified  ;  and  wherever  it  is 
effectual,  it  comes  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.  In  all  this  we  see  co-operation  in  order 
to  the  good  of  "  them  that  love  God,  that  are  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose." 

2.  Then,  secondly,  observe  a  co-operation  of  various  and 
different  events  and  circumstances  in  the  dispensations  of  divine 
providence. 

Combined,  they  produce  an  effect  which,  taken  separately, 
they  could  not  produce.  The  grace  of  God  finds  us  in  a  state 
of  disease,  and  the  divine  proceedings  towards  them  that  love 
God  are  strictly  of  a  remedial  character.  The  dispensations 
of  Providence  have  often  and  fitly  been  compared  to  medicinal 
regimen.  Their  object  is  to  co-operate  in  restoring  the  soul 
to  health  and  vigour.  Different  characters,  like  different  con 
stitutions,  require  different  modes  of  treatment.  For  some, 
prosperity  is  seen  to  be  proper  ;  and  they  have  it.  For  some, 
adversity ;  and  "  waters  of  a  full  cup  are  wrung  out  to  them." 
And  the  same  persons  may  require  various  dispensations  at 
different  times,  as  the  watchful  eye  of  the  all-seeing  God  per 
ceives  the  commencement  or  progress  of  variations  in  their 
character.  It  may  be  good  for  them  at  one  time  to  possess  and 
enjoy,  and  at  another  to  endure  "  a  great  fight  of  afflictions." 
And  even  at  the  same  time  a  mixture  of  different  circum 
stances  may  be  experienced.  On  one  side  obvious  mercies 
may  encourage  thankfulness  ;  on  the  other,  threatening  foes  may 
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drive  the  soul  to  seek  for  help  and  refuge  in  God.  "  There  are  " 
thus  "  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  which 
worketh  all  in  all."  It  is  enough  for  us  that  we  love  God. 
If  we  are  his,  then  have  we  no  other  object  than  to  be  what  he 
would  have  iis  to  be.  We  place  ourselves  at  his  disposal,  we 
submit  to  his  prescribed  plans.  We  acknowledge  him  to  be  the 
good  Physician  by  whom  the  cup  of  medicine  is  given  to  us  ; 
and  we  know  that,  as  "  prepared  and  mingled  by  his  skill,"  all 
the  ingredients  shall  work  together  for  the  full  restoration  of 
our  spiritual  health. 

3.  We   see    a   co-operation  of  supernatural    agency  with 
natural  instruments. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  from  any  external  dispensa 
tions,  whether  productive  of  joy  or  sorrow,  moral  good  can 
necessarily  arise.  Afflictions  themselves  do  not  always  produce 
gracious  effects  ;  often  the  contrary.  Many  are  afflicted  with 
out  being  humbled.  They  may  even  blaspheme  the  God  of 
heaven  while  they  suffer.  The  afflictions  poured  upon  them 
fail  to  soften  their  spirits.  And  all  the  miseries  inflicted  upon 
the  damned  will  not,  throughout  eternity,  awaken  in  them  one 
feeling  of  true  repentance.  Afflictions,  unaccompanied  by  the 
grace  of  God,  produce  no  good  moral  effects,  but  rather  serve 
to  render  the  heart  callous.  And  prosperity,  unconnected  with 
divine  influence,  often  produces  forgetfulness  of  God  and  self- 
confidence,  and  sinks  the  soul  deeper  in  practical  Atheism. 
There  must  be  the  co-operation  of  supernatural  agency  with  the 
natural  instruments  that  are  employed.  God  must  give  his 
blessing,  and  we  must  live  under  his  blessing,  or  we  cannot 
experience  those  moral  effects  from  providential  occurrences 
which  they  were  designed  to  produce.  "  For  I  know,"  says 
the  Apostle,  referring  to  some  painful  occurrences,  "  that  this 
shall  turn  to  my  salvation  through  your  prayer,  and  the  supply 
of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ."  Mark  this  :  Through  prayer, 
and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  best-adapted 
means  will  then  only  avail  you  when  there  is  prayer,  and  the 
supply  of  divine  influence. 

4.  Lastly,  I  notice  the  co-operation  of  our  own  efforts  with 
the  plans  and  dealings  of  God. 
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The  methods  which  God  employs  to  save  us  are  not  designed 
to  discharge  us  from  the  necessity  of  employing  exertions  on 
our  own  part.  Of  ourselves,  indeed,  we  can  do  nothing ;  but 
in  the  strength  which  God  imparts  we  can  do  much.  The 
Apostle  gives  us  this  very  view  of  the  subject.  He  tells  us 
that  he  knew  "  how  to  be  abased,  and  how  to  abound,"  that 
everywhere  and  in  all  things  he  was  instructed  both  to  be  full 
and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  And 
he  gives  us  the  reason  :  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengthened  me."  The  Scriptures  are  very  explicit 
and  full  on  this  point.  They  tell  us  that  "  God  worketh  in 
us  both  to  will  and  to  do  ;  "  and  require  us,  therefore,  "  to  work 
out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  And  so  are 
we  to  co-operate  with  God  in  the  designs  of  his  providence. 
In  the  day  of  adversity  we  are  to  consider,  and  humble  our 
selves  under  his  mighty  hand.  Every  blessing  brings  its 
particular  duties,  by  attention  to  which  the  blessing  becomes 
fully  efficacious.  And  especially  is  prayer  necessary.  Never 
forget  that  all  things  are  to  turn  to  your  salvation  through 
prayer.  When  the  Apostle  presents  you  with  the  Christian 
soldier,  full  armed  for  the  day  of  battle,  he  adds  a  direction, 
of  which  we  must  never  lose  sight :  "  Praying  always  with  all 
prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit."  Without  this  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  arm  and  go  forth  to  the  battle.  Without  this 
we  shall  be  without  strength,  and  shall  be  overcome  in  the 
fight.  Prayer  brings  down  the  almighty  power  of  God  our 
Maker  to  our  aid,  and  in  all  things,  prosperous  or  painful, 
shall  we  thus  be  "  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that 
loved  us." 

IN  conclusion,  let  me  observe,  that  the  subject  teaches  us  to 
avoid  all  hasty  conclusions  as  to  the  dealings  of  God  with  us. 
The  dispensations  of  providence  may  be  painful,  they  may 
militate  against  our  present  and  temporal  interests  ;  but  we 
have  the  assurance  still  that  "  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God."  We  may  not  be  able  to  see  the 
operation  of  the  divine  plans.  Much  may  be  done  invisibly. 
As  in  nature,  secret  processes  are  at  work  which  no  eye  but 
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perhaps  the  eye  of  an  angel  perceives.  The  seed  abides  in  the 
ground  the  appointed  time.  We  see  not  the  germinating 
process ;  but  it  goes  on.  We  see  not  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in 
the  tree ;  but  in  due  time  there  are  the  results  in  the  verdant 
foliage,  and  the  fragrant  and  blooming  flowers,  and  the  ripe 
and  abundant  fruit.  Much,  too,  may  be  done  inexplicably. 
We  may  see  the  process,  and  yet  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  explain 
how  it  leads  to  the  appointed  results.  Nor  are  we  to  allow 
ourselves  to  judge,  because  the  process  shall  be  insensible  to 
us.  There  are  real  movements  which  we  can  mark  at  longer 
intervals,  but  which  yet  we  are  unable  to  note  in  any  other 
way.  We  gaze  on  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  they  seem  to 
undergo  no  change  of  place.  The  plans  of  God  are  in  con 
tinual  operation,  and  yet  to  us  they  may  seem  to  be  motion 
less.  Judge  not  hastily.  In  this  respect  we  are  called  to 
"  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight."  And  we  must  be  careful  that 
we  judge  nothing  partially.  The  divine  dispensations  respect 
ing  us  refer  to  eternity,  and  embrace  the  whole  compass  of 
human  life.  Judge  nothing  before  the  time.  Wait  till  the 
work  is  wrought,  and  you  shall  see  that  "  he  hath  done  all  things 
well."  Never  confine  your  views  to  detached  portions  of  God's 
proceedings  with  you.  Had  Joseph  done  this  from  the  time  his 
brethren  conspired  against  him,  all  his  judgments  had  been  an 
unbroken  series  of  errors.  When  he  was  exalted  to  be  the 
first  subject  of  Pharaoh,  and  when  his  father  and  brethren 
were  brought  from  famine  in  their  own  land  to  abundance 
in  Egypt,  he  could  then  connect  the  various  parts  into  one 
wisely-constructed  whole.  He  saw  and  acknowledged  the  hand 
of  God. 

Let  me  remind  you,  before  I  close,  that  these  cheering 
declarations  are  limited  in  their  application  :  "  All  things 
work  together  for  good,"  not  to  all,  without  regard  to  their 
character,  but  "  to  them  that  love  God  ; "  not  to  them  who 
once  loved  him,  but  whose  heart  is  now  far  from  him  ;  not 
to  them  who  take  their  cause  into  their  own  hands,  but  to 
them  who  cast  all  their  care  upon  God,  and  commit  their 
cause  to  him.  Abide  in  Christ,  if  you  would  always  have 
ihis  promise  as  your  own.  And  then  you  may  speak  con- 
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fidently.  "  We  know,"  said  the  Apostle,  "  we  know 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God."  They  know  it  by  faith  in  the  unchanging  promise 
of  God.  Often  have  they  been  able  to  see  that  so  it 
is.  But  it  is  the  light  of  eternity  that  shall  discover 
to  them  the  glorious  wisdom  and  love  of  the  accom 
plished  plans  of  God.  Till  that  light  shall  break  forth  upon 
us,  let  us  in  all  things  submit  ourselves  to  the  will  of  our 
heavenly  Father ;  resting  in  the  calm  and  cheering  assurance 
that  the  dispensations  of  his  providence,  and  the  operations 
of  his  grace,  will  issue  in  our  spiritual  improvement  and  final 
salvation. 


SERMON   VII. 
THE  GOODNESS  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 


Thy  Spirit  is  good ;    lead  me  into  the  land  of  uprightness. — Psalm 
cxliii.  10. 

THE  doctrine  of  revelation  on  the  subject  of  the  divine 
nature,  is,  that  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  are  three 
distinct,  co-equal,  co-eternal  Persons,  equal  in  power,  majesty, 
and  glory  ;  a  doctrine,  it  is  true,  involved  in  much  mystery  ; — 
"  for  who  by  searching  can  find  out  God,  or  know  the  Almighty 
to  perfection  ?" — but  a  doctrine  which  cannot  be  rejected 
without  equally  rejecting  the  most  explicit  testimony  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  And  though  it  is  true  that,  with 
respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  in  point  of  order,  we  have 
much  clearer  revelations  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament 
than  in  those  of  the  Old,  yet  all  the  ancient  saints,  as  explicitly 
as  we  ourselves,  recognised  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
a  distinct  Person,  and  clothed  as  the  others  with  divine  and  in 
scrutable  majesty.  Thus  we  find  the  Holy  Spirit  introduced 
into  the  very  first  chapter  of  this  book.  Thus  we  find  it  stated, 
with  reference  to  the  antediluvians :  "  My  Spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh."  This  was  re 
cognised  as  the  great  Source  and  Fountain  of  grace  by  David : 
"  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me."  And  here  is  the  text.  The  same  divine 
Person  is  recognised  here,  too,  as  the  Source  and  Fountain 
of  grace  ;  as  employed  in  effecting  moral  changes  in  the  hearts 
of  men  ;  for  after  confessions  of  sin,  and  earnest  aspirations  for 
the  grace  and  favour  of  God,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
psalm,  the  sacred  writer  proceeds  in  his  prayer :  "  Teach  me 
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to  do  thy  will ;  for  thou  art  my  God :  Thy  Spirit  is  good  : 
lead  me  into  the  land  of  uprightness."  There  is,  in  the 
text, 

I.  An  important  proposition,  to  which  I  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  direct  your  attention.     It  is  a  declaration  of  the  bene 
volence,  of  the  kindness  and  loving  nature,  of  the  Spirit  of  God  : 
"  Thy  Spirit  is  good."     And  there  is, 

II.  An  important  prayer   founded  upon  this  view  of  the 
character  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  "  Thy  Spirit  is  good," — kind, 
beneficent,  full  of  love, — and  for  that  reason  I  am  encouraged 
to  pray,  "  Lead  me  into  the  land  of  uprightness." 

I.  WE  call  your  attention,  then,  first,  to  the  proposition  in 
the  text,  which  contains  a  declaration  of  the  goodness,  the  kind 
ness,  the  benevolence  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  by  con 
templating  the  Holy  Spirit  under  this  particular  character,  we 
shall  perceive  how  that  character  harmonizes  with  those  charac 
ters  of  kindness  and  love  which  are  ascribed  both  to  the  Father 
and  to  the  Son  ;  and  we  shall  be  the  more  encouraged,  in  pro 
portion  as  we  realize  views  of  this  kind,  to  seek  for  his  divine 
influence,  and  to  trust  in  his  readiness  to  help  us  in  all  our 
necessities.  Let  it  be  remarked,  then,  first,  that  so  strongly 
characterized  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third 
Person  in  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  with  marks  of  kindness  and 
love,  that  in  no  passage  of  Scripture,  that  I  can  recollect,  is 
the  work  of  judgment  or  punishment  ascribed  to  him.  All 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture  are  operations  of  kindness  and  beneficence.  He  is 
always  represented  as  accomplishing  the  merciful  designs 
of  Christ,  and  seeking  the  felicity  and  salvation  of  men.  Let 
us,  therefore,  in  further  illustration  of  this  character  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  consider  his  works  and  operations  as  connected 
with  nature,  as  connected  with  the  church,  and  as  connected 
with  the  religious  experience  of  every  individual  believer. 

1.  For  the  illustration  of  the  benevolent  character  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  let  us  consider  what  are  commonly  termed  "  the 
operations  of  nature,"  as  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Scriptures. 

H    H 
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And  this  will  show  the  correctness  of  what  we  have  said, 
that  he  is  never  represented  as  performing  works  of  judgment 
or  punishment,  but  uniformly  employed  in  gracious  and  bene 
volent  works  for  the  benefit  of  man.  The  first  operation 
ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  that,  when  "  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void,"  and  when  "  darkness  covered 
the  great  deep,  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters ;"  and  under  his  influence,  what  was  disorderly  was 
brought  into  order,  and  a  beautiful  world  for  the  residence  of 
man  was  raised  by  his  creating  and  disposing  energy  from  one 
step  of  the  process  to  another,  till  all  the  works  were  finished, 
and  "  God  saw  all  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  all  was  very 
good."  Thus  is  he  represented  to  us,  according  to  the  text,  as 
the  good  Spirit,  descending  upon  what  was  dark,  and  tumult 
uous,  and  disorderly,  and  so  brooding  over  the  abyss  of  form 
less  waters,  as  to  frame  this  world  of  light  and  loveliness  for  the 
residence  of  human  creatures. 

Another  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  connected 
with  nature,  is  that  by  which  the  preservation  of  the  succession 
of  men,  animals,  and  vegetables,  is  ascribed  to  him  ;  so  that  it 
appears  that  he  continues  to  work  ;  that  he  not  only  began  to 
order  and  dispose,  but  that  he  continues  to  order  and  dispose ; 
that  he  preserves  that  on  which  his  creating  and  forming  power 
was  at  first  exercised.  "  The  earth,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  is 
full  of  thy  riches."  He  then  refers  to  the  provision  made  for 
all  flesh  by  the  bounty  of  God  in  the  regular  return  of  the 
season  of  fruitfulness  and  plenty.  "All  these,"  says  he, 
speaking  of  the  various  tribes  of  animals, — "  all  these  wait  upon 
thee,  that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season. 
That  thou  givest  them  they  gather  :  Thou  openest  thine  hand, 
they  are  filled  with  good."  Almighty  God  is  then  represented 
as  hiding  his  face,  and  troubling  them  ;  taking  away  their 
breath,  and  then  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust.  Here  is  that 
change  introduced  by  sin,  which  offended  God,  and  caused  him 
to  hide  his  face,  so  that  trouble  and  death  came  upon  every 
living  thing.  But  the  world  is  remembered  in  mercy ;  and 
the  Spirit  is  sent  forth,  and  by  his  beneficent  operations  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  renewed,  and  the  regular  successions  of 
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living  beings  preserved  :  "  Tliou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they 
are  created  :  And  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Thus  if  we  consider  the  operations  of  the  divine  Spirit  with 
respect  to  nature,  they  are  presented  to  us  as  operations 
of  kindness  and  benevolence,  and  afford  a  practical  comment 
on  the  words  of  the  text :  "  Thy  Spirit  is  good."  But  let  us 
consider, 

2.  His  operations  with  respect  to  the  church. 

And  here  we  shall  find  that  he  has  been  the  great  Author 
and  Guardian,  and  Preserver  of  religion  in  every  period  of 
the  world  ;  and  that,  wonderful  as  are  his  operations  in  nature, 
the  church  of  God  is  the  most  favourite  theatre  for  their  exer 
cise  and  display. 

Let  us  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that,  in  reference  to  the 
church,  and  the  interests  of  religion  in  the  world,  he  is  the 
good  Spirit  because  he  has  always  been  the  very  Fount  of 
inspiration.  It  was  by  him  that  holy  men  of  God  were  inspired 
to  teach  truths  far  above  the  reach  of  human  faculties.  In  all 
ages  of  the  world,  from  the  earliest  periods,  to  the  time  when 
this  kind  of  revelation  ceased,  the  holy  men  who  were  selected 
for  this  great  purpose  "  spake  not  by  the  will  of  man,  but  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  all  those  declara 
tions  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  interested,  and  by  attention  to 
which  our  best  interests  may  be  promoted,  and  true  and  eternal 
felicity  secured,  were  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  poured  forth 
first  by  him  into  the  minds  of  inspired  men,  and  tinder  his 
direction  recorded  in  these  sacred  pages  for  the  instruction  and 
salvation  of  men.  All  these  revelations  were  given  by  him, 
and  therefore  is  he  the  good  Spirit. 

Secondly.  You  will  perceive,  that  it  was  by  him  that  the 
world  was  prepared  by  the  church  for  the  reception  of  that 
great  mystery  of  godliness,  the  salvation  of  men  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  delightful  to  observe  how  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  has  in  all  ages  taken  of  the  things  of  Jesus,  and 
shown  them  unto  man.  He  not  only  did  this  at  the  day  of 
pentecost,  and  afterwards,  but  all  his  previous  revelations  had 
reference  to  Christ,  and  were  designed  to  prepare  men  for  his 
coming  in  the  flesh.  We  all  know  that  the  Jewish  institute 
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was  a  beautiful  representation  of  the  spirituality  and  glory 
of  the  new  covenant  dispensation  ;  that  a  variety  of  most  ex 
pressive  types  were  presented  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ancient 
saints,  and  served  as  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  ;  but 
have  you  ever  considered  how  much  of  all  this  was  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  ?  Some  glimpses  of  this  great  truth  are  presented 
to  us  in  Scripture,  and  suggest  to  our  contemplations  the  glory 
of  the  whole.  Do  you  not  recollect,  that  he  inspired  the  work 
men  who  were  employed  in  the  principal  labour  of  the  taber 
nacle,  and  in  making  the  various  utensils,  that  so  all  might  be 
done  according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  Moses  in  the  mount, 
and  thus  be  the  picture  and  representation  of  Christ  and  his 
Gospel,  afterwards  to  be  more  fully  revealed  ?  All  this  was 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  See,  I  have  called  by  name  Bezaleel,  the  son  of  Uri, 
the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  :  And  I  have  filled  him 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  in  understanding,  and 
in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  to  devise 
cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass." 
And  do  you  not  recollect  that  striking  passage  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  Apostle,  speaking  of  the  vail 
hanging  before  the  mercy-seat,  and  concealing  the  glory  of  God, 
adds  these  remarkable  words  :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  this  signi 
fying,  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made 
manifest,  while  as  yet  the  first  tabernacle  was  standing."  The 
whole  system  of  types  was  thus  under  his  direction  ;  and  by 
them  he  sustained  and  instructed  the  faith  of  the  pious,  pre 
serving  in  the  world  the  great  truths  of  religion,  till  the  fulness 
of  the  time  came,  and  Christ  himself  was  manifested.  And 
here  we  have  another  illustration  of  this  important  truth,  "  Thy 
Spirit  is  good."" 

Consider,  again,  his  operations  as  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  connexion  with  him.  Here  we  find  him  ministering  to 
the  great  work  of  the  Saviour ;  and,  co-equal  with  the  Son, 
delighting  to  be  his  equal  in  accomplishing  the  great  purposes 
of  redeeming  love.  Thus  when  the  time  approached  that  God 
would  not  any  longer  receive  the  sacrifices  and  burnt- offerings 
which  were  offered  by  the  law,  when  the  figure  was  no  longer 
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to  occupy  the  place  of  the  reality  and  substance,  a  body  was 
to  be  prepared,  an  unstained  body,  that  he  who  was  in  the 
form  of  God  might  take  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  be 
"  found  in  fashion  as  a  man."  A  human  spirit  was  likewise  to 
be  prepared,  to  have  immediate  connexion  with  Deity,  and 
together  to  form  one  person,  one  Christ,  God  and  man.  And 
of  this  wonderful  work  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  Author.  He 
was,  likewise,  the  great  Teacher  of  the  human  faculties  of  our 
Lord,  opening  and  strengthening  his  understanding,  so  that 
"  he  grew  in  wisdom  as  well  as  stature."  So  again,  we  find  at 
his  baptism  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  down  upon  him  with 
special  energy,  and  filling  the  human  nature  with  all  the  quali 
fications  necessary  for  its  close  and  immediate  connexion  with 
the  Divinity,  and  for  all  those  offices  for  which  it  was  assumed 
by  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Saviour.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  him,  the 
Spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  Spirit  of  counsel  and 
might,  the  Spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 
And  then,  after  Christ  had  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
and  entered  into  his  glory,  this  same  Spirit,  always  delighting 
in  works  of  mercy,  yielded  himself  to  be  sent  by  the  Saviour, 
to  be  poured  out  upon  the  Apostles,  to  be  made  his  instrument 
and  agent  in  the  enlargement  of  his  church,  turning  men  in 
every  age  "  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God." 

And  then,  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  reference  to 
the  church  include  the  continuance  and  perpetuation  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  "  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,"  said  St. 
Paul,  "  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  you  overseers."  As  it  is  by  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  ministry,  that  men  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  the  designs  of 
Christ  accomplished  in  their  salvation,  it  becomes  a  fit  object 
of  the  benevolence  of  the  divine  Spirit  to  be  employed  in  call 
ing  men  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  preparing  them  for 
its  successful  exercise.  Thus  does  he  soften  the  hearts  of  men, 
disentangles  them  from  the  world,  moves  them  by  inward 
impressions  and  monitions,  and  renders  them  uneasy  till  they 
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yield  themselves  to  God  and  his  church.  And  if  he  has  in 
truth  sent  them,  he  always  goes  with  them,  and  accompanies 
the  Gospel  preached  by  them  with  a  light  and  power  which 
carry  it  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  make  it  effectual  in  reclaim 
ing  them  to  the  fold  of  God.  And  thus  do  we  find,  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  reference  to  the  church,  illus 
trations  of  the  character  ascribed  to  him  in  the  text :  "  Thy 
Spirit  is  good." 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  third  place,  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  connected  with  the  religious  experience  of  indi 
viduals,  in  further  illustration  of  his  tenderness,  his  compas 
sion,  and  his  benevolence.  All  that  we  have  ascribed  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  operations  as  to  the  church  generally,  is  but 
in  preparation  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  work  about  which 
we  are  all  too  indifferent ;  all  this  is  to  bring  about  our  per 
sonal  recovery  from  darkness,  and  pollution,  and  guilt.  He 
"  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  ;  "  he  renews  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  he  gave  the  inspirations  of  heavenly  wisdom  ;  he 
filled  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  with  light  and  power,  as  he  had 
given  due  measures  of  the  same  light  and  power  to  the  Pro 
phets  of  old  ;  he  continues,  by  personal  calls  and  qualifications, 
the  ministry  of  the  word  :  And  all  is  in  reference  to  our  personal 
salvation.  The  Spirit  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  human  deli 
verance,  as  well  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
inspired  benediction  in  the  Apocalypse  refers  also  to  him  : 
"  Grace  and  peace"  not  only  "  from  Him  which  is,  and  which 
was,  and  which  is  to  come,"  and  "  from  Jesus  Christ,  the  faith 
ful  and  true  witness,"  but  also  "  from  the  seven  Spirits  which 
are  before  the  throne."  And,  subsequently,  we  read  of  the 
"  seven  Spirits  of  God,  sent  into  all  the  earth."  The  reference 
is  plain  both  to  the  fulness  and  perfection  of  the  Spirit's 
influences,  and  to  his  engagement  in  the  economy  of  human 
redemption. 

We  have  now  particularly  to  consider  his  work  in  reference 
to  individuals.  And  in  doing  so,  I  remind  you  that  he 
knocks  at  the  door  of  every  sinful,  worldly  spirit,  and  thus 
seeks  admission.  By  his  influences  he  is  a  check  upon  man, 
and  restrains  where,  through  man's  obstinate  resistance,  he 
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does  not  save.  His  is  the  voice  which  follows  and  admonishes 
us  :  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it."  In  the  various  difficul 
ties  and  sorrows  of  life  he  pursues  men  with  merciful  visita 
tions,  endeavouring,  so  to  speak,  to  turn  every  circumstance 
to  good  account,  and  from  all  life's  changing  scenes  to  impress 
on  the  mind  some  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom.  And  all  have 
been  the  subjects  of  these  gracious  operations.  Where  is  the 
heart  that  has  not  felt  his  sacred  drawings  ?  By  whom  has 
this  inward  and  monitory  voice  not  been  heard  ?  In  human 
nature  there  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  any  thing  good  ;  no  good 
thoughts,  no  good  desires.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have 
been  good  in  our  thoughts  and  desires  is  a  proof  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  been  working  in  us,  sending  light  into  our 
darkness,  awakening  feeling  even  in  the  heart  of  stone,  and 
laying  hold  on  us  in  mercy,  that  he  may  turn  us  to  God. 
And  thus  is  he  the  very  representative  of  the  Saviour,  sent 
from  heaven  by  him  that  he  may  carry  on  the  work  of  seeking 
and  saving  the  lost.  He  is  thus  the  convincing  Spirit.  By 
the  mercy  of  God,  how  often  does  he  thus  produce  conviction 
in  men's  minds  !  And  if,  in  this  particular  operation,  he 
should  appear  somewhat  severe,  so  as  to  be  the  Spirit  of  bond 
age  unto  fear,  yet  even  this  is  an  illustration  of  his  compas 
sionate  benevolence.  He  shows  us  our  danger,  he  discovers 
to  us  the  miseries  to  which  we  are  hastening,  he  applies  to  our 
conscience  the  precepts  of  the  law  we  have  broken,  and  thus 
shows  us  our  sinfulness  and  guilt ;  and  all  to  bring  us  to  cry 
out,  "  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"  These  are  all  the 
kind  offices  of  a  friend  who,  from  the  very  extent  and  tender 
ness  of  his  friendship,  is  compelled  to  reprove  and  warn  us, 
if  with  seeming  severity,  yet  with  real  love. 

And  then,  let  us  observe  with  what  readiness  he  is,  in  every 
penitent  mind,  drawing  the  attention  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  so 
that  no  true  repentance  wrought  by  him  in  the  heart,  is  accom 
panied  by  despair.  Despair  is  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
repentance  which  is  unto  death,  and  not  unto  life,  and  which, 
in  some  awful  instances,  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  seize 
upon  a  man  even  in  the  present  world.  But  that  repentance 
of  which  the  good  Spirit  of  God  is  the  Author,  is  not  despair- 
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ing  remorse,  which  hardens,  even  though  it  should  break,  the 
heart :  It  is  always  alleviated  by  hope.  And  thus  is  the  Spirit 
who  gives  repentance,  the  giver  of  faith  too.  He  draws  the 
attention  of  the  soul,  labouring  under  a  sense  of  guilt,  to  that 
full  and  sufficient  satisfaction  which  Christ  has  made  for  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

"  'Tis  his  the  blood  to  apply, 
And  give  us  eyes  to  see, 
Who  did  for  every  sinner  die 
Hath  surely  died  for  me." 

He  exhibits  Christ  to  the  soul ;  shows  us  the  mercy  of  God, 
as  connected  with  the  atonement ;  and  strengthens  us  to  trust 
in  him  with  all  our  heart. 

"  Me,  with  all  my  sins,  I  cast 
On  my  atoning  God." 

And  then,  mark  another  instance  of  his  benevolence  :  As  soon 
as  there  is  faith  in  Christ,  the  faith  by  which  the  sinner  is  jus 
tified,  he  becomes,  most  emphatically,  "  the  Comforter."  The 
pardon  of  sin,  the  remission  of  the  sentence  against  the  sinner, 
are  acts  which  take  place  in  the  mind  of  God  ;  and  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  when  it  is  so,  but  by  testimony  from  God 
himself.  For  if  "  no  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save 
the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ;  "  so  no  one  can  know  "  the 
things  of  God,  save  the  Spirit  of  God."  And  when  forgive 
ness  takes  place,  the  "  holy,  celestial  Dove"  hastens  to  "  visit 
our  sorrowful  breast,"  to  remove  the  load  of  guilt  from  our 
conscience,  to  calm  our  troubled  spirit,  and  by  witnessing  that 
God  is  now  reconciled  to  us,  and  has  for  his  Son's  sake  for 
given  all  our  sins,  to  enable  us  to  call  him  Father,  and  to 
rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  Full  of  love 
himself,  he  comes  to  shed  the  love  of  God  abroad  in  our 
hearts,  and  thus  to  enable  us  to  love  God  because  he  has  first 
loved  us. 

And  thus  is  he  the  Sanctifier  as  well  as  Comforter.  He  dwells 
in  his  people  as  the  root  and  fountain  of  all  graces  and  virtues. 
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He  inspires  the  strength  by  which  we  perform  every  duty. 
He  breathes  the  prayers  and  praises  by  which  we  hold  con 
tinual  fellowship  with  God.  We  come  to  the  Father  through 
the  merit  and  intercession  of  the  Son  ;  and  it  is  the  Spirit  by 
whom  we  are  strengthened  to  come  to  the  mercy-seat,  and 
present  spiritual  sacrifices,  offerings  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ. 

And  still  he  fulfils  his  work  as  Comforter.  That  is  the 
delightful  name  under  which  he  is  so  specially  promised  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  under  which,  too,  he  dwells  in  the  church 
for  ever.  He  keeps  the  mind  which  is  stayed  upon  God  calm 
in  the  midst  of  troubles  and  difficulties,  and  inspires  a  peace 
which  is  independent  of  outward  things ;  a  peace  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  Amidst  the  sorrows 
of  life  he  opens  our  understandings  to  clearer  views  of  truth,  and 
enables  the  heart  to  repose  in  the  paternal  love  and  watchful 
care  of  God.  It  is  by  him  that  we  abound  in  hope.  He  is 
the  earnest,  the  pledge  and  foretaste,  of  our  future  inheritance. 
He  is  the  very  bond  of  union  between  man  and  God.  And 
then,  in  the  final  glorification  of  the  believer,  the  crowning 
blessing  of  redemption,  we  still  see  the  good  Spirit.  The 
Apostle  tells  us  expressly,  that  "  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  dwell  in  us,  he  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  our  mortal  bodies  by 
his  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  us ;"  so  that  it  is  by  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  the  saints  shall  rise  again.  You  know 
that  here  on  earth,  the  bodies  of  believers  are  the  temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  the  power  which  his  own  gracious 
energy  imparts  to  the  mind,  by  that  hatred  to  sin  and  love 
of  holiness  which  he  makes  predominant  in  every  renewed 
nature,  all  the  appetites  are  corrected  and  controlled;  the 
members  are  not  yielded  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness 
and  sin,  but  of  righteousness  to  the  glory  of  God.  And  thus 
does  the  Holy  Spirit  consecrate  and  sanctify  the  very  body  in 
which,  as  in  his  temple,  he  dwells.  And  he  will  not  forget  the 
temple  in  which  he  has  thus  dwelt.  The  body  is,  indeed, 
dead,  because  of  sin  ;  and  it  shall  die,  and  be  committed  to 
the  grave,  and  seemingly  perish  there.  But  it  shall  rise  again  ; 
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for  the  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  life  because  of  righteousness,  and 
shall  quicken  our  mortal  bodies,  that  being  immortal  and  incor 
ruptible,  and  restored  to  a  union  with  the  glorified  soul,  never 
more  to  be  dissolved,  the  Saviour  may  present  all  his  saint?, 
thus  perfectly  redeemed,  in  the  presence  of  the  Father,  with 
exceeding  great  joy. 

All  these  views  go  to  the  point  of  which  I  would  again 
remind  you,  that  in  the  work  of  human  redemption  we  see  all 
the  Persons  in  the  holy,  blessed,  and  glorious  Trinity  engaging 
in  distinct  offices,  all  most  harmoniously  tending  to  the  same 
result.  Of  the  plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  we  have 
a  direct  intimation  in  the  account  of  man's  creation ;  but  it  is 
in  the  account  of  man's  redemption  that  the  doctrine  is 
revealed  in  its  full  brightness  ;  and  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord,  as  in  earth,  so  also  in  heaven,  shall  ascribe  c<  glory  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end." 
Amen  and  Amen. 

II.  ON  the  prayer  which  is  contained  in  the  text,  I  have 
only  time  to  offer  a  few  general  observations,  which  may  serve 
rather  to  furnish  you  with  subjects  of  meditation  at  home,  than 
as  a  full  developement  of  the  Psalmist" s  meaning,  when  he  said, 
"  Thy  Spirit  is  good  ;  lead  me  into  the  land  of  uprightness." 

The  great  practical  point  to  which  I  would  now  direct  you 
is,  to  encourage  you  to  ask  for  the  more  abundant  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  impressing  you  with  these  considera 
tions  of  his  kindness  and  benevolence,  who  is  ever  ready  to 
listen  to  your  prayers,  and  to  grant  you  the  desires  of  your 
hearts.  The  psalm  before  us  is  evidently  a  penitent  psalm  ; 
one  in  which  David  speaks,  not  merely  of  his  troubles 
and  sorrows,  but  also  of  his  sins  :  "  Enter  not  into  judgment 
with  thy  servant ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  jus 
tified.''1  "  Hear  me  speedily,  O  Lord ;  my  spirit  faileth  ; 
hide  not  thy  face  from  me,  lest  I  be  like  unto  them  that  go 
down  into  the  pit.  Cause  me  to  hear  thy  loving-kindness  in 
the  morning  ;  for  in  thee  do  I  trust :  Cause  me  to  know  the 
way  wherein  I  should  walk  ;  for  I  lift  up  my  soul  unto  thee/" 
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He  represents  himself  as  a  man  in  the  dark,  in  a  very  intricate 
country,  ignorant  of  the  way,  surrounded  by  briers,  and  thorns, 
and  pitfalls,  hearing  the  howling  of  destructive  beasts  around 
him,  trembling  for  his  life,  and  waiting  for  the  light  more  than 
they  who  in  the  time  of  sickness  watch  for  the  morning.  Now, 
by  this  is  represented  to  us  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  divine 
displeasure  is  felt,  and  the  dangers  of  sin  apprehended.  But 
the  man  recollects  the  mercy  of  God ;  he  remembers  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  good  ;  and  he  therefore  prays,  "  Lead  me  into 
the  land  of  uprightness."  Bring  me  into  a  state  of  mind  safe 
and  happy  ;  a  state  in  which  the  soul  is  at  large  and  cheerful, 
and  walks  in  security.  "  The  land  of  uprightness," — a  state 
contrasted  with  that  here  suggested  as  a  wilderness  in  which 
the  traveller  has  to  push  his  way  through  briers  and  thorns, 
exposed  to  pitfalls,  and  in  which  darkness  rests  upon  him, 
increasing  his  danger,  and  heightening  his  fear.  In  "  the 
land  of  uprightness1'  we  see  the  man  delivered  from  inward 
guilt  and  distress,  walking  at  liberty  in  the  light  of  the  divine 
countenance,  under  the  protection  of  the  divine  favour,  and 
freed  from  the  bondage  and  entanglements  of  sin.  He  is 
armed  with  the  armour  of  God,  and  enabled  to  withstand 
through  the  evil  day,  that,  having  done  all,  he  may  stand,  as 
more  than  conqueror  through  the  might  of  his  Saviour.  He 
that  is  brought  into  this  land  has  all  the  principles  of  righte 
ousness  implanted  in  his  nature.  The  law  of  God  is  written 
in  his  heart.  He  sees  the  will  of  God  in  its  various  branches, 
and  is  enabled  by  him,  in  holy  submission,  to  yield  himself  to 
be  governed  by  it.  He  now  says,  being  strengthened  with 
might  by  the  good  Spirit  in  his  inner  man,  "  I  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  which  strengthened!  me."  And  there 
fore  is  it  called  "  the  land  of  uprightness  "  in  opposition  to  that 
which  is  crooked  and  perverse.  Such  are  the  ways  of  sinful 
men.  Always  seeking  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  mind,  they  have  no  definite  object  in  view,  no  unvarying 
rule  to  direct  their  steps.  Whereas,  he  who  is  brought  into 
"  the  land  of  uprightness"  sets  the  Lord  always  before  him, 
and  walks  by  one  rule,  and  minds  one  thing.  And  in  this 
land  of  uprightness,  there  is  peace,  and  joy,  and  hope.  The 
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light  of  God's  countenance  shines  upon  the  soul ;  the  ordinances 
of  God's  house  are  as  the  wells  of  salvation  ;  and  the  prospects 
of  future  glory  animate  the  believer,  so  that  he  goes  on  con 
quering  and  to  conquer. 

You  have  thus  heard  of  the  goodness  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
He  is  ready  to  impart  himself  to  you  ;  ready  to  lead  you  "  into 
the  land  of  uprightness."  But  do  you  feel  your  own  want  of 
him  ?  If  you  do  not,  the  fact  of  his  goodness  aggravates  your 
guilt.  He  has  not  hitherto  left  you  to  yourselves.  Every  man 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  Gospel,  and  still 
remains  loving  and  seeking  the  world,  and  shutting  his  heart 
against  Him  who  made  it,  and  claims  to  dwell  in  it,  has  done 
violence  to  himself  a  thousand  times, — violence  to  all  his  con 
victions  and  better  feelings.  And  whence  have  these  come  ? 
What  were  they  but  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  man  ? 
You  have  rejected  his  offers  ;  you  have  hardened  your  heart 
against  his  impressions ;  you  have  refused  to  be  led  "  into  the 
land  of  uprightness."  If  God  had  dealt  with  you  in  strict  and 
simple  justice,  where  would  you  have  been  ?  O  had  he  said, 
with  reference  to  you,  "  My  Spirit  shall  no  more  strive  with 
that  man," — had  he  sworn  in  his  wrath  that  you  should  not 
enter  into  his  rest, — what  had  now  been  your  state  !  Thank 
God,  he  has  not  done  so  ! 

"  He  now  stands  knocking  at  the  door 

Of  every  sinner's  heart ; 
The  worst  need  keep  him  out  no  more, 
Nor  force  him  to  depart." 

Do  not  increase  your  guilt  and  danger  by  continued  resist 
ance.  "  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts."  Make  no  experiments  on  the  longsuffering  of  God. 
No  man  can  tell  its  extent.  God  puts  the  times  and  seasons 
in  his  own  power  ;  and  we  know  no  rule  by  which  to  determine 
how  long  the  judgment  of  God  shall  be  delayed, — how  long  he 
will  wait  to  be  gracious.  If  you  have  arrived  at  this  state,  that 
you  sin  because  God  is  longsuffering,  your  heart  is  so  base  and 
hard,  that  judgment  cannot  be  far  off.  Try  no  experiments 
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here.  Sometimes  the  forbearance  of  God  runs  through  a  long 
life  ;  sometimes  men  are  cut  down  in  the  earlier  stages  both  of 
life  and  of  wickedness.  I  know  nothing  more  mysterious  than 
the  limitation  or  extension  of  the  longsuffering  of  God.  Take 
care  that  you  "  seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found  ;  "  that 
you  "  call  upon  him  while  he  is  near." 

You  have  been  brought  "  into  the  land  of  uprightness  ; "  and 
from  the  good  Spirit  of  God  you  have  received  influences  and 
blessings  welcome  as  the  showers  upon  the  thirsty  land.  Grieve 
him  not.  Cherish  his  work  in  your  heart ;  rejoice  evermore  in 
his  holy  comfort ;  seek  for  his  richer  influences  to  sanctify  you 
throughout  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body.  There  are  the  new 
heavens  and  earth  in  which  righteousness  dwells ;  and  for  its 
possession  and  enjoyment  his  whole  work  is  designed  to  pre 
pare  you.  Go  on  your  way  rejoicing,  and  praying,  "  Thy 
Spirit  is  good  ;  lead  me  into  the  land  of  uprightness  ; "  and  you 
shall  be  led  from  strength  to  strength,  till  you  appear  before 
God  in  the  heavenly  Zion. 


SERMON  VIII. 

GOD  FORMING  THE  LIGHT,  AND  CREATING 
DARKNESS. 


I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness  :  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil .-  I 
the  Lord  do  all  these  things. — Isaiah  xlv.  7. 

THESE  words  stand  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies 
of  the  book  of  God ;  a  prophecy  which  has  the  particular 
details  of  history.  It  relates  to  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
the  great  Cyrus.  This  Monarch,  by  whom  the  mighty  Baby 
lonian  empire  was  subverted,  is  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
prediction  uttered  by  the  Jewish  Prophet  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before  he  was  born :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his 
anointed,  to  Cyrus."  The  very  manner  in  which  the  renowned 
city  of  Babylon  was  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  this 
Monarch  is  pointed  out.  Almost  all  of  you  know  the  way  in 
which  the  city  was  taken.  You  recollect  that  it  was  too  well 
fortified  to  be  taken  by  direct  force.  Still  it  was  taken,  and 
taken  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  this  prophecy.  The  iniquity 
of  the  Babylonians  was  filled  up  on  a  festival  night,  which 
occurred  during  the  siege,  by  their  defying  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  polluting  the  consecrated  vessels  of  his  temple,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Jerusalem  when  it  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar  because  of  the  sins  of  the  people.  In 
the  course  of  the  siege,  the  Persians  had  dug  a  new  channel 
for  the  river  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  city ;  and  its 
accustomed  bed  was  thus  left  dry.  On  the  night  in  which  the 
city  was  taken,  all  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  the  riot 
and  extravagance  of  the  festivities  connected  with  some  of  the 
high  days  of  idolatry,  the  gates  leading  to  the  river  were  left 
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open ;  and  the  Persians,  marching  along  the  channel,  mastered 
the  city,  slew  the  King,  and  subverted  his  empire.  Now 
mark  how  these  particulars  are  referred  to  in  this  prediction, 
uttered,  as  we  have  said,  a  century  before  Cyrus  was  born  : 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand 
I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him  ;  and  I  will  loose 
the  loins  of  Kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates  ; 
and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut ;  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make 
the  crooked  places  straight :  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates 
of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron :  And  I  will  give 
thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret 
places,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I,  the  Lord,  which  call 
thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel."  So  true  it  is  that 
all  things  are  present  to  the  mind  of  God ;  that  he  calleth  things 
that  are  not  as  though  they  were ;  and  that  he  views  the  future 
as  accurately  as  he  views  the  past. 

But  who  was  Cyrus  ?  He  is  known  in  history  as  a 
renowned  conqueror,  as  a  most  excellent  and  beloved  Prince, 
the  founder  of  one  of  those  great  monarchies  which  were  to 
succeed  each  other  until  the  end  should  come,  for  establishing 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  There  is,  in  the  words  we  have 
read  as  the  text,  a  reference  to  his  religion,  and  the  religion 
of  the  people  whom  he  governed.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the 
descendants  of  Shem,  no  doubt  the  Persians  had  received  the 
truths  of  revelation,  some  of  which  they  still  held  by  tradition. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  however,  they  began 
to  worship  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  thus  obscured  the  light 
of  tradition,  mixed  up  fables  with  truths,  and  became  idolaters. 
They  were  in  part  infected  with  idolatry  in  its  more  common 
characters ;  but  the  prevailing  sect  among  them  was  called 
"  Magi,"  whose  opinions  consisted  principally  in  the  belief 
of  two  co-eternal  and  independent  principles,  one  good,  the 
other  evil.  One  was,  therefore,  represented  by  light  or  fire, 
which  they  worshipped  ;  and  the  other  was  considered  as  repre 
sented  by  darkness,  which  they  hated.  Now  there  is  scarcely 
any  form  of  religion  which  can  be  more  destructive  of  all  virtue 
than  this,  to  allow  two  beings  eternally  co-existent,  and  inde 
pendent  of  each  other,  possessing  equal  powers,  as  they  must 
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do ;  the  one  to  be  the  source  of  all  good,  the  other,  the  source 
of  all  evil ;  the  one  to  give  blessings  to  mankind,  the  other  to 
inflict  punishments  and  miseries  on  them.  It  seems  to  render 
evil  necessary,  and  leaves  no  hope  of  a  complete  and  final 
deliverance  from  misery.  This  was  the  religion  of  Cyrus  when 
he  commenced  his  career  of  conquest,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  took  Babylon.  We  do  not  say  that  his  religion  was  quite 
so  bad  as  the  common  idolatry  which  prevailed  among  other 
nations  ;  but  it  was  utterly  destructive  of  all  virtue,  and  plainly 
opposed  to  the  real  truth  of  God. 

Now  what  was  the  end  proposed  in  bringing  Cyrus  to 
Babylon,  and  in  giving  him  that  empire  ?  I  do  not  know  that 
we  could  fix  our  attention  upon  an  operation  of  God's  general 
providence  more  striking  and  more  instructive.  The  usual 
answer  is,  I  grant,  that  the  end  of  his  being  brought  to 
Babylon  was,  that  he  might  deliver  the  Jews  out  of  captivity ; 
and,  in  order  that  he  might  become  favourably  disposed  to  the 
Jews,  he  would  find  in  Babylon  a  singular  man,  Daniel,  who 
had  been  Prime  Minister  to  several  Sovereigns,  and  yet  had 
always  feared  the  true  God,  being  of  a  different  religion  from  that 
of  the  country  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  of  the  Monarchs  whom 
he  served.  He  would  find,  also,  in  the  hands  of  Daniel,  and 
of  the  Jews  who  were  with  him,  the  predictions  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah ;  in  which  he  would  be  showed,  doubtless  to  his  great 
surprise,  that  his  name  had  been  mentioned  in  the  prophetic 
books  of  an  obscure  people,  now  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  that 
this  revelation  of  his  name  had  taken  place  above  a  hundred 
years  before  he  was  born,  in  those  remarkable  words :  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus."  He  would  find, 
also,  that  the  manner  in  which  he  had  taken  Babylon  had 
been  predicted  ;  that  this  God,  who  had  proved  himself  to  be 
God  by  his  knowledge  of  future  events,  had  made  him  his 
servant  and  instrument,  unknown  to  himself;  that  he  had  been, 
whatever  his  own  intentions  were,  working  the  will  of  a  superior 
Power.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  would  naturally  turn 
his  attention  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  feel  interested  in  their 
welfare.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  that  he  issued  an  order  to 
rebuild  their  temple,  and  re-establish  their  polity.  Numbers 
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of  them  returned  from  their  captivity,  rebuilt  their  city  and 
temple,  and  so  was  the  Jewish  state  re-established. 

But  now,  if  we  were  to  rest  here,  we  should  only  see  a  small 
part  of  the  design  of  God  in  this  providence.  This  is  one  of 
those  noble  instances  which  the  history  of  the  world  is  per 
mitted  occasionally  to  afford,  of  the  manner  in  which  God 
connects  the  government  of  nations  with  great  moral  ends. 
There  was  a  greater  end  to  be  answered  than  even  the  deliver 
ance  of  the  Jews.  The  end  which  was  to  be  answered  was 
this.  You  will  find  it  in  the  preceding  verses  :  "  I  am  the 
Lord,  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God  beside  me  :  I 
girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me  :  That  they  may 
know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  west,  that  there 
is  none  beside  me.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else." 
From  the  east  to  the  west,  through  all  the  distant  provinces 
of  that  vast  empire,  "  that  they  may  know  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  and  from  the  west,  that  there  is  none  beside  me." 
The  great  end  of  this  particular  dispensation  was,  to  cure 
Cyrus  and  his  numerous  people  of  the  opinion  adverted  to  in 
the  text,  that  there  are  two  eternal  and  independent  principles, 
one  good,  and  one  evil ;  and  to  bring  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  from  the  east  to  the  west,  to 
know  that  Jehovah  was  the  Lord,  and  that  beside  him  there 
was  no  other  God.  Well,  when  we  consider  this  as  being  one 
of  God's  merciful  visitations  to  the  Gentile  world,  to  check  the 
progress  of  idolatry  in  that  age,  to  rekindle  the  light  of  truth 
that  it  might  bum  for  ages,  to  keep  up  the  true  religion  in  the 
world,  or  one  that  might  serve  beyond  the  bounds  of  Judea  as 
a  substitute  for  that  which  the  Jews  possessed,  we  cannot  but 
admire  at  once  the  goodness  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  And 
now  for  the  illustration  of  this.  I  told  you  that  the  opinion 
of  Cyrus  and  his  people  was,  that  light  and  darkness,  good 
and  evil,  were  co-eternal  principles,  and,  therefore,  they  held 
no  supreme  God,  who  should  be  the  governor  of  both.  Now, 
in  order  to  make  himself  known,  Almighty  God  adopted 
methods  of  a  singular  but  very  interesting  kind.  He  first 
began  with  the  Babylonish  kingdom,  and  in  Babylon  itself,  to 
make  known  his  Godhead  and  glory.  You  recollect  the  story 
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of  the  Hebrew  youths,  as  they  are  called,  who  refused  to  wor 
ship  the  idol,  and  were  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  from  which 
they  were  delivered  unhurt,  and  the  Monarch  proclaimed 
publicly  that  there  was  no  god  that  could  deliver  after  that 
sort,  but  the  God  of  Israel.  Now  we  are  to  look  beyond  the 
deliverance  of  these  youths,  great  an  event  as  it  was  in  itself, 
to  the  end  which  Almighty  God  intended  by  that  dispensation, 
even  to  set  himself  above  the  idols  of  the  Heathen  ;  and  he 
did  so.  There  was  an  idol  put  to  shame  by  these  three 
youths,  in  the  presence  of  his  assembled  worshippers,  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  pomp  and  splendour,  and  yet  he  had  no 
power  to  avenge  his  own  cause;  and  the  Monarch  was  led 
publicly  by  a  decree  to  declare,  "  that  there  was  no  God  like  the 
God  of  Israel,  that  could  deliver  after  that  sort."  Now  all  this 
was  done  publicly.  All  the  rulers  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  assembled  at  this  festivity ;  and  what  was  thus 
done  would  be  spread  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Nebuchad 
nezzar's  dominions. 

The  same  observations  may  be  made  respecting  Nebuchad 
nezzar's  dream,  and  its  fulfilment  in  that  singular  disease  that 
was  inflicted  on  him.  Thus,  by  being  sent  to  eat  grass  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field  was  his  reformation  from  idolatry 
effected;  so  that  he  blessed  the  Most  High,  and  praised 
and  honoured  him  that  liveth  for  ever,  and  published  to  the 
world  that  "  he,"  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  praised,  and  extolled,  and 
honoured  the  King  of  heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth,  and 
his  ways  judgment." 

And  then  there  was  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  at  the 
impious  feast  of  Belshazzar,  interpreted  by  Daniel,  who  was 
thus  enabled  to  predict  the  coming  destruction  of  the  proud 
Monarch,  and  the  transfer  of  his  empire  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  With  all  these  things  Cyrus  and  his  Persians  would 
be  acquainted ;  and  thus  would  -  they  be  taught  the  great 
truth,  that  there  was  but  one  God,  far  above  every  power, 
subjecting  all  things  to  his  control,  and  who  alone  ought  to  be 
worshipped. 

The  result  of  all  this  would  be,  that  in  proportion  as  this 
prophecy  concerning  Cyrus,  and  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
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him,  and  which  had  been  so  wonderfully  accomplished,  was 
read  and  considered,  its  conclusiveness  as  an  argument  would 
be  felt,  and  the  force  of  the  doctrine  connected  with  it  would 
be  felt  likewise.  Now,  this  was  a  doctrine  directly  opposed 
to  the  religion  of  Cyrus  and  the  Persians.  God  declares  that 
he  alone  forms  the  light,  and  creates  darkness  ;  that  he  makes 
peace  and  creates  evil ;  that  there  is  none  besides  him ;  no 
power  co-equal  and  co-eternal  with  him ;  that  good  and  evil 
were  but  his  instruments,  and  continually  subject  to  his  all- 
controlling  power.  Were  there,  then,  any  effects  of  this  dis 
pensation  of  Providence  ?  of  God's  thus  making  himself  known 
as  supreme  ?  Have  we  any  evidence  that  this  produced  any 
effect  ?  We  have.  If  we  turn  to  the  Book  of  Ezra  we  shall 
find  that  Cyrus  had  himself  embraced  this  great  truth  of  the 
existence  of  one  supreme  God ;  that  so  far  from  acknowledging 
two  distinct  principles,  the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil,  he 
issues  a  decree  for  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  terms 
which  acknowledge  Jehovah  to  be  the  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  who  had  spoken  by  his  Prophet  above  a  century 
before  concerning  these  very  events.  In  the  forty-fourth 
chapter  of  Isaiah  you  read  these  remarkable  words :  "  That 
confirmeth  the  word  of  his  servant,  and  performeth  the  counsel 
of  his  messengers;  that  saith  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be 
inhabited  ;  and  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  Ye  shall  be  built,  and 
I  will  raise  up  the  decayed  places  thereof ;  that  saith  to  the 
deep,  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers  ;  that  saith  of 
Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure  ; 
even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the 
temple,  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid."  According  to  the 
commonly  received  chronology,  these  words  were  spoken  by 
Isaiah  somewhere  about  seven  hundred  and  twelve  years  before 
Christ ;  and  Babylon  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Persians 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  afterwards.  Recollecting 
the  language  of  the  prophecy,  come  to  the  decree,  as  given 
by  Ezra  :  "  Thus  saith  Cyrus  King  of  Persia,  The  Lord  God 
of  heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth."  Here 
lie  acknowledges  that  it  was  from  God  that  he  received  his 
dominions ;  that  is,  he  acknowledges  the  divine  Providence 
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and  superintendency ;  and  this  acknowledgment  he  makes, 
because  "  the  Lord  stirred  up  his  spirit."  He  goes  on  :  "  And 
he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house  at  Jerusalem,  which 
is  in  Judah."  That  which  when  spoken  by  Isaiah  was  simple 
prediction,  became  to  Cyrus,  when  read  and  understood  by 
him,  direct  commandment :  "He  hath  charged  me  to  build 
him  an  house."  "  Who  is  there  among  you  of  all  his  people  ? 
His  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  which 
is  in  Judah,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
(he  is  the  God,)  which  is  in  Jerusalem.'" 

Nor  did  the  effect  terminate  in  Cyrus.  In  this  same  book 
we  have  decrees  from  Darius  and  Artaxerxes  on  the  same 
subject.  These  decrees  show  the  favour  which  the  Jews  pos 
sessed  with  their  Persian  rulers  ;  and  in  them  all,  Jehovah  is 
mentioned  specially  as  "  the  God  of  heaven  ;" — a  title  evidently 
denoting  his  supremacy ;  and  therefore  you  find  it  repeatedly 
employed  by  Nehemiah :  "I  prayed  before  the  God  of  hea 
ven,  and  said,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord  God  of  heaven."  "  So 
I  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven."  "  Then  answered  I  them, 
and  said  unto  them,  The  God  of  heaven,  he  will  prosper  us." 
Under  this  appropriate  and  expressive  title,  as  he  was  wor 
shipped  by  that  truly  good  man,  Nehemiah,  so  he  was  acknow 
ledged  by  the  three  Kings,  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Artaxerxes. 
And  this  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah  as  the  supreme  God 
could  not  but  have  a  most  beneficial  influence.  And  this  will 
account  for  the  important  fact,  that  whilst  the  Persian  empire 
flourished,  this  great  general  principle  remained  connected  with 
their  religion,  and  made  it  far  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the 
nations  about  them.  And  the  preponderating  influence  which 
the  principles  connected  with  the  divine  supremacy  had,  arose, 
under  God,  from  the  fact,  that  Cyrus,  and  several  other  Per 
sian  Sovereigns,  were  brought  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
true  God.  And  though  their  religion  afterwards  became  cor 
rupted,  it  is  probable  that  among  them  some  remained  holding 
the  vital  truths  of  piety,  even  to  the  day  of  Christ.  And  if 
we  suppose  that  the  Magi,  or  wise  men,  who  came  from  the 
east  to  seek  our  Saviour,  were  Persians,  (and  it  is  more  than 
probable  they  were,)  then  we  have  an  instance  of  there  being 
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at  that  time  in  Persia  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  who,  having 
been  instructed  especially  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and 
Daniel,  were  waiting  for  redemption,  and  expecting  the  appear 
ance  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  being  led  by  the  supernatural  and 
guiding  star  to  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay,  as  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  Gentile  world,  they  presented  to  him  gifts 
which  acknowledged  that,  poor  as  his  appearance  and  circum 
stances  might  be,  humble  as  his  condition,  he  was  yet  the  Prince 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

The  length  to  which  these  introductory  remarks  have  been 
carried  must,  of  course,  prevent  me  from  entering  so  fully  into 
the  consideration  of  the  particulars  comprised  in  the  text  as 
otherwise  I  might  have  done.  But  the  reference  here  made  to 
Cyrus  by  name,  and  that  wonderful  dispensation  by  which  this 
part  of  the  Gentile  world  was  put  in  possession  of  the  funda 
mental  truths  of  revelation,  will  not  be  unprofitable  subjects  for 
meditation.  We  may  see  that  God  is  indeed  wonderful  in 
counsel,  and  mighty  in  working ;  that  he  is  ever  ready  to  be 
gracious  to  all  that  seek  him,  and  to  prevent  them  with  the 
blessings  of  his  goodness.  But  besides  their  connexion  with  the 
history  of  God's  gracious  dealings  with  men  in  past  times,  the 
words  before  us  contain  some  great  principles,  which  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  bring  before  you.  "  I  form  the  light,  and 
create  darkness ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord 
do  all  these  things." 

Now,  we  are  too  apt  to  underrate  the  importance  of  these 
great  principles  of  religion  which  we  have  all  been  taught ; 
and  to  undervalue  them,  perhaps,  because  they  are  so  familiar 
to  us.  We  have  been  regularly  accustomed  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  one  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  man 
kind,  and  that  there  is  none  other  besides  him  ;  and  for  this 
reason  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  how  thankful  we  ought 
to  be  to  the  blessed  God,  who,  by  the  uncorrupted  revelations 
of  his  word,  has  written  these  truths  so  clearly  on  our  minds, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  fall  into  error  respecting 
them.  And  as  we  are  indebted  to  God  himself  for  our  know 
ledge  of  these  the  great  principles  of  religion,  so  likewise  for  all 
the  consequences  issuing  from  them. 
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Let  us  take  this  general  principle,  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God  beside  me,"  and  mark  a  few 
of  the  consequences  that  result  from  it.  Those  who  had  a 
great  number  of  deities  would  feel,  if  ever  they  reflected  so 
deeply,  that  all  their  gods  were  finite  beings ;  and  that  though 
their  power  might  be  great,  yet  that  still  it  was  limited.  We, 
who  acknowledge  one  God,  self-existent  and  eternal,  high 
above  all  height,  and  whose  profundity  angel-minds  cannot 
fathom,  circumscribing  and  upholding  creation  in  all  its  vast- 
ness,  have  thus  brought  before  us  the  awfully  impressive,  and 
yet  comforting,  idea,  the  greatest  that  the  human  mind  can 
entertain,  the  idea  of  one  supreme  God,  whose  perfections  are 
infinite,  whose  glories  are  unshadowed.  Our  first  duty,  then, 
is  to  keep  God  in  our  thoughts,  to  set  the  Lord  always  before 
us.  And  for  this  reason,  among  others,  was  the  Son  of  God 
manifested.  Christ  became  the  visible  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  that  our  meditations  on  the  divine  character  might  be 
more  constant  and  impressive,  because  brought  more  within 
the  limits  of  our  conception.  One  great  design  of  the  Gospel 
is  to  bring  us  to  behold,  as  with  unveiled  face,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  that  so  we  may  be  changed  into  the  same  image, 
and  be,  in  our  measure,  the  visible  impress  of  the  holiness  and 
benevolence  of  God. 

Another  truth  directly  resulting  from  this  great  principle  is, 
that  as  there  is  but  one  God,  so  there  is  but  one  government 
and  will ;  and  that  therefore  we  can  be  at  no  loss,  after  that 
will  is  made  known  to  us,  to  discover  the  line  of  duty.  Idol 
aters,  acknowledging  different  rulers  among  their  gods,  could 
have  no  settled  principles.  The  dominion  of  one  god  inter 
fered  with  that  of  another.  Will  was  opposed  to  will,  and 
therefore  law  to  law.  To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  and  there 
fore  but  one  law.  What  a  foundation  for  morals  does  this 
furnish  !  and  what  a  foundation  for  hope  !  The  law  comes 
rom  an  all-perfect  Being,  and  therefore  changes  not.  "  Con 
cerning  his  testimonies,  we  have  known  of  old  that  he  has 
founded  them  for  ever."  By  one  supreme  will  are  all  the  crea 
tures  of  God  governed,  whether  angels  or  men  ;  and  we  know 
that  for  all  men,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  rulers  or 
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subjects,  there  is  but  one  law.  We  are  to  love  the  Lord  our 
God  with  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  and 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  This  is  the  great  summing  up 
of  the  law  of  God,  which  we  have  from  the  lips  of  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ.  What  use,  then,  are  we  to  make  of  this  ?  Why, 
whilst  we  are  thankful  that  we  know  that  as  there  is  but  one- 
God,  so  there  is  but  one  governing  will,  let  us  recognise  its 
obligations  upon  all,  upon  every  man,  whatever  his  circum 
stances  may  be.  God  has  no  secret  law  or  will ;  and  that 
which  he  has  revealed  shall  not  be  transgressed  with  impunity. 
This  is  indeed  an  alarming  consideration ;  but,  thank  God,  we 
know  it.  We  may  thus  by  the  law  be  convinced  of  our  own 
transgression,  and  discover  the  number  and  magnitude  of  our 
offences,  and  so  humble  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  this 
sovereign  Lord,  who  is  of  one  mind,  and  who  cannot  be  turned 
and  avail  ourselves  of  those  means  of  rescue  and  deliverance 
which  his  mercy  has  provided.  For  from  this  doctrine  of  the 
oneness  and  supremacy  of  God  results  that  of  his  immutability. 
A  being  of  infinite  perfections  cannot  change.  All  finite 
beings,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  subject  to  alteration ;  but 
"  He  is  the  Lord,  and  he  changes  not."  The  doctrine  of  the 
unchangeableness  of  God  is,  I  grant,  like  the  pillar  which  went 
before  the  Israelites,  and  which  had  different  aspects  to  God\s 
enemies  and  to  his  people.  Let  us  think  of  this.  He  who  is 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  who  has  received 
pardon,  and  is  brought  into  a  state  of  friendship  with  God, 
may  rest  with  unbounded  security  and  satisfaction  on  this  great 
doctrine,  that  the  Lord  changeth  not,  that  all  his  promises  are 
faithful  and  true,  and  that  though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  not  one  jot  of  his  word  shall  pass  away.  You  never 
came  to  him,  and  found  a  broken  cistern  that  could  hold  no 
water.  He  is  the  Fountain  of  living  waters.  "  If  any  one 
thirst,  let  him  come  to  him  and  drink  ;  and  whosoever  drink- 
eth  of  this  water  shall  never  thirst,"  so  abundant  and  constant 
shall  be  the  supply.  Never  has  he  been  to  us  the  barren 
wilderness.  And  thus  he  asks  himself,  "  Have  I  been  a 
wilderness  unto  Israel  ?  a  land  of  darkness  ?  "  None  that  ever 
trusted  in  him  were  ashamed.  They  proved  that  all  the  paths 
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of  the  Lord  were  mercy  and  truth  to  them  that  kept  his  cove- 
riant  and  his  testimonies. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  a  dark  side  of  this 
picture  ;  that  the  immutability  of  God  relates  to  the  wicked  as 
well  as  to  the  righteous :  And  hence  the  importance  to  public 
virtue  and  morals  of  the  great  principle  now  before  us,  that 
there  is  one  God,  and  that  beside  him  there  is  none  else. 
This  one  God  unchangeably  hateth  iniquity.  Let  us  not  sup 
pose  for  a  moment  that  the  law  of  God  is  not  upheld  by  proper 
sanctions.  It  comes  to  us  supported  and  enforced  by  those 
fearful  threatenings  which  proclaim  the  majesty  of  God,  and 
reveal  his  wrath  against  all  impenitent  sinners.  There  is  one 
curse  pronounced  in  the  law  of  Moses  in  more  terrible  language 
than  any  other.  I  know  of  nothing  so  fearful :  "  The  anger 
of  the  Lord  and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man.1' 
And  against  whom  is  this  curse  directed  ?  Is  it  against  mur 
derers,  and  adulterers,  and  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  the 
grossest  sins  ?  There  is  a  curse  for  them ;  but  this  fearful 
denunciation  refers  not  exclusively  to  them.  Against  whom, 
do  you  ask,  shall  the  kindled  anger  of  the  Lord  thus  smoke  ? 
Why,  against  the  man  who,  "  when  he  heareth  the  words  of 
this  curse,  shall  bless  himself  in  his  heart,  saying,  I  shall  have 
peace,  though  I  walk  in  the  imagination  of  my  heart ;"  against 
the  man  who  says  that  the  curse  of  the  law  shall  not  fall  on 
him,  though  he  continues  a  transgressor,  and  thus,  in  effect, 
says  that  God  does  change,  that  he  does  not  unchangeably  hate 
iniquity.  If  any  of  us  are  getting  into  this  way  of  thinking, 
and  supposing  that  God  has  relinquished  his  hatred  of  sin,  that 
he  will  overlook  the  idolatry  and  worldliness  of  our  hearts,  and 
the  sin  of  our  lives,  and  that  we  may  be  saved  without  those 
strong  efforts  to  which  we  are  called,  saved  without  seeking  a 
personal  interest  in  Christ,  saved  without  love  to  God  and 
Christ,  then  are  we  questioning  the  immutability  of  God,  his 
unchangeable  holiness  and  justice ;  then  are  we  beginning  to 
bless  ourselves  in  our  own  hearts,  and  to  say  that  we  shall  have 
peace,  even  though  we  walk  in  the  imagination  of  our  hearts, 
and  notwithstanding  the  words  of  the  curse  which  we  hear ;  and 
against  all  these  will  God  cause  his  anger  to  smoke. 
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But  there  is  a  very  delightful  consideration  arising  out  of  the 
proposition,  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else  : "  It  is, 
that  God  is  our  common  Father.  He  has  a  special  interest  in  us, 
an  exclusive  one  ;  for  he  made  us.  Man  had  no  other  Creator. 
God  made  the  whole  race  of  men,  and  of  one  blood,  to  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  With  spreading  these  heavens,  and 
forming,  and  furnishing,  and  peopling  this  earth,  no  other 
being  had  to  do.  "  He  is  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else." 
And  thus  are  we  all  his  offspring.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
destroyed  ourselves,  that  we  have  violated  God's  laws,  and 
exposed  ourselves  to  his  displeasure ;  but  as  our  Creator  and 
Father,  he  has  felt  for  us,  notwithstanding  our  ingratitude,  and 
manifested  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  by  the  deepest  com 
miseration  and  pity.  Influenced  by  love,  boundless  love,  he 
devised  means  that  his  banished  ones  should  not  be  expelled 
from  him,  and  that  the  consistency  of  his  own  perfections  and 
character,  as  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  should  be  preserved. 
To  know,  therefore,  that  there  is  but  one  Lord,  and  that  he  is 
a  God  of  love ;  to  see  the  greatest  proof  of  this  that  can  be 
given,  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  know  that  the  thirsty  may 
now  come  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  that  he 
"  may  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price  ;" 
to  know  that  there  is  a  Saviour,  and  that  "  he  that  cometh  to 
him  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out ;"  to  know  this,  is  to  know 
what  is  well  calculated  to  excite  our  desires  after  God,  and  to 
stir  us  up  to  seek  his  face,  that  our  soul  may  live.  He  who  is 
infinite  in  his  perfections  is  our  common  Father.  Infinite  in 
all  his  perfections,  he  has,  nevertheless,  condescended  to  mani 
fest  himself  especially  in  his  goodness  and  love.  One  single 
perfection  is  presented  with  a  prominence  not  given  to  others. 
He  is  wise,  and  just,  and  powerful ;  but  it  is  never  said,  that 
he  is  wisdom,  or  justice,  or  power ;  but  it  is  said,  as  though  it 
were  a  summing  up  of  his  perfections,  that  "  God  is  love." 
Who,  then,  has  any  reason  to  continue  under  the  influence 
of  slavish  fear  ?  All  superstition  is  unreasonable.  We  are 
called  to  look  to  "  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ "  as  reconciling  men  to  himself  by  the  death  of  his  Son, 
and  as  inviting  us  to  return  unto  him  because  he  has  redeemed 
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us.  Our  sins  are  great  and  aggravated,  but  through  the  Saviour 
is  preached  to  us  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and-  if  we  feel  our 
need  of  this  heavenly  mercy,  behold,  therefore  doth  the  Lord 
wait,  that  he  may  be  gracious  unto  us.  u  Thus  saith  the  high 
and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  holy ;  I 
dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a 
contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble, 
and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones."  Yes  ;  among 
the  numberless  objects  that  fall  under  the  notice  of  Him  whose 
throne  is  heaven,  and  whose  footstool,  earth,  this  is  specially 
regarded  by  him  :  "  To  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him 
that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my 
word." 

Such  interesting  inferences  as  these,  and  many  others,  may 
be  drawn  from  that  great  principle  of  religion  which  Almighty 
God  taught  to  Cyrus :  *'  I  am  the  Lord,  and  beside  me  there 
is  none  else."  And  then,  finally,  we  have  the  declaration,  "  I 
form  the  light,  and  create  darkness  :  I  make  peace,  and  create 
evil."  A  word  or  two  on  these  points. 

Light  is  the  emblem  of  good  ;  darkness  the  emblem  of  evil. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Persians,  these  were  eternal 
and  independent  principles  :  A  system,  this,  which  afforded 
no  hope  of  deliverance.  Now,  our  God  declares,  that  both 
are  either  by  his  formation  or  permission.  Both  are  under  his 
control,  and  at  his  disposal. 

He  is  the  Author  of  light  or  good.  All  our  happiness,  all 
our  blessings  come  from  him,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  own 
bounty.  But  mark  this,  that  all  the  blessings  which  he 
bestows  are  voluntary  acts,  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  his 
wisdom  and  goodness,  and  placing  us,  therefore,  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  gratitude  and  obedience.  He  is  the 
Source  of  all  that  is  morally  good  in  man,  and  always  has  been 
so.  We  are  all  willing  to  acknowledge  that  a  fallen  creature 
can  only  be  made  holy  by  the  special  influence  of  God  ;  but 
many  seem  to  have  the  opinion,  that  had  man  continued  in 
the  state  of  Adam  before  his  transgression,  we  should  have 
remained  holy  by  virtue  of  the  original  qualities  of  our  nature, 
and  independently  of  God.  But  not  Adam,  nor  even  an 
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angel,  could  thus  have  remained  in  a  state  of  holiness  without 
God.     He  is  the  Source  of  good  to  every  creature,  however 
exalted  he  may  have  made  it.     "  Without  me,"  it  might  have 
been  said,  both  of  angels  and  of  unsinning  man,  "  without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing."     The  creature  is  but  as  the  branch  in  the 
vine.     As  long  as  the  union  continues,  the  branch  shall  con 
tinue  to  bear  fruit ;    and   this    continued  fruitfulness  results 
from  the  continued  influence  which  it  receives.     Let  this  be 
impressed  on  our  minds,  as  being  now  especially  true.      We 
must  come  to  the  Fountain  of  goodness,  if  we  would  be  good 
ourselves  ;  and  if  we  come  to  him,  we  shall  not  come  in  vain. 
If  we  have  not  more  good,  more  holiness,  it  is  because  we 
come  not  to  him  as  we  ought.       It   may  be  that    you  are 
lamenting  the  greatness  of  your  sins,  and  the  extent  of  your 
corruptions  ;  you  struggle  against  them,  and  wonder  that  your 
struggling  is  so  ineffectual.     It  is  because  your  hearts  go  away 
from    God.       You  forget  him  when  you  are  pursuing  your 
worldly  occupations  ;    you   have   not   learned  to  spend  your 
leisure  hours  with  him.     You  do  not  frequent  your  closets. 
You  do  not  seek  after  him  in  his  word.     He  declares  that  we 
shall  then  find  him  when  we  seek  him  with  all  our  heart.     O 
set  your  heart  to  seek  God,  and  you  shall  find  him.     And  this 
implies  every  thing  that  is  good  and  great.     If  you  find  him, 
his  presence  shall  be  manifested  ;  you  shall  be  filled  with  his 
peace  and  comfort ;  you  shall  be  strengthened  by  his  might. 
If  you.  seek  you  shall  find  the  very  fulness  of  his  saving  light 
and  grace.     He  will  withhold  no  good  from  you.     And  there 
is  no  finding  him  unless  we  seek  him,  and  that  with  all  our 
heart ;  for  it  is  not  to  heartless  prayer  that  God  gives  himself. 
But  let  your  seeking   be  with  the  whole  heart,  and  he  will 
sanctify  you  throughout,  and  preserve  in  blamelessness  your 
whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body. 

And  as  he  is  the  Author  of  good,  morally  considered,  so 
likewise  is  he  of  temporal  good.  He  gives  liberally  to  all  that 
trust  in  him.  Not  that  he  gives  them  that  which  they  think, 
or  which  the  world  calls,  good.  Different  natures  require 
different  training.  Some  require  a  rich  soil ;  and  that  richness 
would  be  destructive  to  others.  It  is  thus  that,  according  to 
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our  various  constitutions,  and  to  the  different  degrees  of 
influence  that  our  senses  and  passions  may  have  acquired,  and 
not  according  to  the  views  of  the  world,  that  Almighty  God 
deals  with  us  in  the  administration  of  the  blessings  of  this  life. 
All  things  are  at  his  disposal ;  and  what  will  be  for  our  good, 
that  he  gives  to  us.  Nor  can  any  one  else  thus  do  us  good. 
The  promises  of  Satan  are  often  large ;  but  in  this,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  he  has  been  a  liar  from  the  beginning.  He  pro 
mised  good  to  our  first  parents  ;  but  they  were  soon  taught  that 
it  was  not  his  to  bestow. 

And  then,  the  text  refers  us  to  darkness  or  evil.  Of  moral 
evil  he  is  not  the  Author,  but  he  has  permitted  it.  The  Hea 
thens  knew  that  it  existed,  and,  unable  to  account  for  the  fact, 
invented  an  eternal  being,  all  evil  himself,  and  the  source 
whence  it  all  proceeds.  Our  Bibles  explain  this  great  mystery. 
We  can  conceive  of  two  sorts  of  creatures  ;  either  moved  by  a 
sort  of  mechanic  impulse,  and  thus  doing  what  was  right ;  and 
then  what  is  properly  called  virtue  could  not  have  existed,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  more  of  holiness  or  virtue  in  a  saint 
or  angel  than  in  the  atoms  which  compose  the  material  uni 
verse,  moved  each  to  his  own  place  by  the  appointments  of  the 
divine  will;  or  else,  possessing  will,  and  sufficient  power  to 
choose  what  is  good,  and  yet  liable  to  the  seductions  of  evil. 
The  fact  is  plain,  with  whatever  difficulties  it  may  be  con 
nected.  The  pleasures  of  virtue  are  of  the  highest  order,  and 
virtue  implies  the  power  of  preference  and  choice.  From  the 
wrong  use  of  this  power  in  creatures  whom  God  endowed  with 
it  evil  proceeded.  The  creature  is  directly  the  author  of  evil ; 
but  God  has  permitted  its  existence.  And,  perhaps,  we  shall 
not  be  unsupported  by  the  general  testimony  of  Scripture 
itself  in  supposing,  that  even  this  permission  of  God,  terrible 
as  it  is  in  its  direct  consequences,  may  be,  as  to  the  human  race, 
overruled  for  good.  It  may  teach  us  more  of  God ;  more 
of  his  moral  nature  may  be  seen  in  his  merciful  operations  for 
man's  deliverance  ;  his  hatred  to  sin,  his  justice,  his  love,  are 
thus  more  clearly  displayed.  And  he  has  made  abundant 
provision  for  man's  rescue.  The  Saviour  has  tasted  death  for 
every  man  ;  and  no  man  dies  finally  merely  because  he  is  sin- 
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ful,  but   because   his  own  obstinacy  and   impenitency  have 
confirmed  him  in  his  sinfulness. 

And  as  moral  evil  is  by  his  permission,  so  natural  evil  is  by 
his  infliction.  The  miseries  which  have  been  the  consequences 
of  sin  have  been  so  by  his  appointment.  He  has  attached 
misery  to  every  thing  evil,  and,  therefore,  does  he  "  create 
evil"  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage.  And  the  various 
afflictions  which  come  upon  men  in  the  course  of  divine  provi 
dence  are  all  according  to  God's  appointment,  because  he  has 
determined  to  subject  man  to  a  state  of  discipline  in  reference 
to  another  world.  Why  has  God  connected  misery  with  sin, 
but  to  convince  you  that  he  hates  it,  and  that  it  is  not  a  light 
thing  with  him  ?  And  in  proof  of  this,  we  may  consider  the 
evils  it  has  brought  into  the  world,  all  marking  the  divine 
displeasure  against  it.  Hence  plagues,  and  famine,  and  pesti 
lence,  and  all  the  miseries  which  at  times  seem  as  though 
threatening  to  deluge  the  world.  They  all  declare  that  our 
God  "  is  a  consuming  fire  ;""  that  he  is  the  sin-hating  Being 
which  the  Scriptures  describe.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
Heathen,  who  knew  not  "  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  who  knew  not  the  plans  of  holiness  and  love 
established  for  human  salvation,  fancied  that  their  deities 
were  gloomy  and  revengeful,  and  erected  to  them  altars 
which  they  stained  with  human  gore.  It  is  a  mercy  that 
we  are  taught  that  God  hates  sin,  that  we  may  not  trifle  with 
it.  After  all  we  have  heard  said  of  the  redeeming  love  of 
God,  of  the  infinite  merit  of  Christ,  "  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God." 

And  he  has  connected  inward  misery  with  sin,  that  it  might 
be  felt  by  us  to  be  "  an  evil  thing  and  a  bitter,"  that  so  we 
might  be  constrained  to  ask  for  deliverance.  It  is  good  for  us 
to  feel  this.  When  we  are  insensible  in  our  sins,  there  is  no 
hope ;  but  if  sin  is  felt  by  us  to  be  a  burden,  and  we  long  to 
be  saved,  then  there  is  hope  of  our  escape.  Are  you  bur 
dened  by  your  sins  ?  Do  you  feel  the  misery  of  them  in  your 
conscience  ?  Are  you  abhorring  and  condemning  yourselves, 
and  repenting  in  dust  and  ashes  ?  God  thus  teaches  you  the 
evil  of  sin.  Come  to  him  for  deliverance.  Say  to  him,  "  Be 
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merciful  unto  me;  heal  my  soul,  for  I  have  sinned  against 
thee." 

And  he  is  the  Author,  too,  of  those  evils  of  disappoint 
ment  and  dissatisfaction  so  commonly  felt  by  those  who  trust 
in  man,  and  make  flesh  their  arm.  We  are  thus  taught  that 
the  creature  without  God  is  vanity,  because  we  find  it  to  be 
vexation  of  spirit.  Thus  are  we  taught  to  set  our  affections  on 
things  above,  and  not  on  things  beneath. 

Go,  then,  to  him  with  great  thankfulness  that  he  has  made 
you  acquainted  with  these  things.  Bless  him  that  you  know 
that  he  is  God,  and  that  there  is  none  beside  him  ;  forming 
the  light,  and  creating  the  darkness ;  giving  peace,  and  creating 
evil ;  that  he  the  Lord  doeth  all  these  things.  All  things  are 
under  his  control ;  and  whether  you  want  to  be  delivered  from 
evil,  or  blessed  with  good,  to  him  alone  must  you  come.  The 
way  to  himself  he  has  clearly  revealed.  "  No  man  cometh  to 
the  Father  but  by  the  Son."  Come  thus  with  an  humble  and 
penitent  heart,  and  you  shall  not  be  rejected.  You  shall  have 
a  personal  interest  in  the  favour  of  the  one  and  supreme  God, 
the  almighty  Ruler  of  all  things.  What  is  now  good  for  you, 
he  will  give,  and  afterward  receive  you  to  glory,  to  partake 
of  the  blessings  of  his  goodness  eternally.  God  grant  us  all 
this  grace  for  his  mercy's  sake  !  Amen. 


SERMON  IX. 

THE  EVERLASTING  COVENANT  OF  GOD  THE 
SALVATION  AND  DESIRE  OF  HIS  PEOPLE. 


Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God ;  yet  he  hath  made  with  me  an 
everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure  :  for  this  is 
all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire,  although  he  make  it  not  to  grow. 
— 2  Sam.  xxiii.  5. 


THE  last  words  of  such  a  man  as  David  must  be  calculated  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind ;  and  the  words  of  the 
text,  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  verses,  are  said,  in  the 
first  verse,  to  have  been  David's  last  words.  He  was  a  man 
raised  up  from  low  estate,  and  conducted  by  the  Providence 
of  God  to  the  throne  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
under  heaven  ;  a  man  richly  endowed  with  natural  gifts  and 
qualities,  both  physical  and  intellectual ;  a  man  long  tried  in 
the  school  of  affliction  and  adverse  circumstances,  and  before 
whose  honour  came  humility  ;  a  man,  above  all,  chosen  of 
God  to  be  in  many  respects  a  type  of  Christ,  and  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  prophetic  strains  in  those  songs  that  were 
sung  from  age  to  age  in  the  sanctuary  on  Mount  Zion,  to 
testify  beforehand  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow.  The  words  which  have  been  read  are 
among  the  last  words  of  such  a  man  as  this ;  and  we  may  well 
ask,  What  was  it  which,  in  the  feebleness  of  age,  and  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  eternal  world,  gave  this  man  comfort  and 
hope  ?  Not  the  battles  he  had  won,  not  the  felicity  with 
which  he  had  governed  the  Jewish  nation,  not  the  general 
affection  and  reverence  of  his  people,  not  the  honours  which 
encircled  his  throne,  bright  as  they  were ; — no,  nor  even  his 
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own  prophetic  character  ; — that  in  his  mind  had  been  deposited 
the  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  and  especially  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ ;  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  righteousness  in  his  own 
day,  and  that  his  inspired  strains  were  to  supply  spiritual  songs 
for  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  the  church  in  all  ages  ; — 
none  of  these  things  furnished  his  soul  with  a  resting-place. 
But,  "in  age  and  feebleness  extreme,"  eternity  and  its  solemn 
scenes  opening  before  him,  he  resorted  for  comfort  to  the  only 
source  from  which  alone,  under  such  circumstances,  comfort 
could  be  poured  forth.  He  fell  upon  the  Rock  upon  which  all 
must  rest,  or  be  tossed  with  agitation  and  dismay.  He  looked 
to  the  everlasting  covenant,  and  found  there  all  his  salvation 
and  all  his  desire. 

It  will  be  our  present  business. 

I.  To  explain  the  covenant  itself; 

II.  To  consider  the  terms  in  which  David  here  presents  it ; 
and, 

III.  To  examine  the  sentiments  with  which  David  regard 
ed  it. 

I.  WE  have  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  that  cove 
nant  was  which  was  all  the  salvation  and  desire  of  the  royal 
Psalmist  in  his  last  moments. 

And  this  we  find  more  fully  opened  to  us  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  psalm  :  "  Thou  spakest  in  vision  to  thy  Holy  One,  and 
saidst,  I  have  laid  help  upon  one  that  is  mighty  ;  I  have 
exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  people.  I  have  found 
David  my  servant;  with  my  holy  oil  have  I  anointed  him. 
My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore,  and  my  covenant 
shall  stand  fast  with  him.  His  seed  also  will  I  make  to  endure 
for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven.  If  his  children 
forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments  ;  if  they  break 
my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  commandments  ;  then  will  I 
visit  their  transgression  with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with 
stripes.  Nevertheless  my  lovingkindness  will  I  not  utterly 
take  from  him,  nor  suffer  my  faithfulness  to  fail.  My  covenant 
will  I  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  my 
lips,  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie 
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unto  David.  His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as 
the  sun  before  me."  It  follows  from  a  comparison  of  the  two 
passages,  that  the  "  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things 
and  sure,"  which  was  all  David's  salvation  and  all  his  desire, 
was  that  which  God  made  with  him  that  he  would  raise  up  the 
Messiah  from  his  family,  and  that  thus  his  throne  should  be 
established  for  ever,  even  as  the  sun  before  God. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  how  the  consideration  of  this 
covenant  could  be  a  source  of  so  much  satisfaction  and  comfort 
to  him,  considered  as  a  dying  creature,  whose  last  hour  was  so 
rapidly  approaching.  The  reason  is  plain  :  That  we  are  to 
consider  this  covenant,  thus  made  with  David,  much  in  the 
same  light  as  that  made  with  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  "  Abraham  believed 
God,"  in  this  respect,  "  and  his  faith  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness  ;  "  and  the  reason  why  it  was  so  imputed  is  this  : 
The  promise  included  a  reference  to  Messiah,  the  Saviour, 
exhibiting  him  as  the  object  of  hope  and  trust.  The  covenant, 
although  promising  peculiar  blessings  to  Abraham,  is  yet  not 
to  be  viewed  separately  from  that  general  plan  of  redeeming 
love,  according  to  which  Christ  is  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  Different  publications  of  this  cove 
nant  may  be  connected  with  different  circumstances ;  but  these 
are  all  subordinate,  and  to  be  referred  to  Him  who  is  always  the 
great  object  of  it.  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  his  day,  "  and  he 
saw  it,  and  was  glad." 

I  consider  this  covenant,  thus  made  with  David,  as  being, 
so  far  as  it  related  to  himself,  the  completion  of  the  covenant 
made  with  the  Patriarchs  with  respect  to  Messiah's  kingdom  ; 
and  that  the  character  under  which  Messiah  was  revealed  to 
David  in  this  publication  of  the  covenant  to  him,  was  one 
which  completed  the  views  that  the  Patriarchs  had  been  enabled 
to  take  of  him  in  those  important  offices  which  he  sustains  for 
the  benefit  of  man.  If  we  refer  to  the  various  annunciations 
of  this  covenant,  we  shall  find  a  growing  clearness,  till  we  come 
to  the  one  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  first  revelation  of  the 
covenant  declared  God's  intention  to  send  into  the  world  a 
Deliverer,  a  Restorer,  a  Repairer  of  the  breach.  Under  this 
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general  notion  he  was  presented  to  the  faith  of  our  first  parents 
in  that  most  ancient  promise,  "  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
bruise  the  serpent's  head."  By  the  seed  of  the  woman  the 
malice  of  Satan  was  to  be  baffled,  and  his  power  brought  to 
nought ;  by  the  malice  of  the  devil  man  became  the  enemy 
of  God ;  by  the  offering  and  sacrifice  of  the  woman's  seed, 
God  was  reconciling  the  world  to  himself ;  by  the  malice  of  the 
devil  human  nature  has  become  polluted  by  sin  ;  by  the  influ 
ence  of  that  Spirit  which  the  seed  of  the  woman  has  acquired 
the  right  to  send  forth,  human  nature  may  again  be  purified, 
and  restored  to  the  image  of  God  ;  by  the  malice  of  the  devil 
death  entered  into  the  world :  But  "  the  seed  of  the  woman 
is  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  and  whosoever  believeth  in 
him,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.'"  By  the  wiles 
of  Satan  man  was  expelled  from  his  earthly  inheritance,  from 
that  paradise,  that  garden  of  delights,  in  which  his  Creator 
had  placed  him  :  But  "  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  "  in  his 
Son ;  and  that  gift  includes  a  heavenly  paradise  which  Christ 
gives  to  them  that  believe  on  him,  pronouncing  them  blessed 
u  that  do  his  commandments ;  that  they  may  have  right  to  the 
tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city." 
Thus  the  first  revelation  of  the  Messiah  gave  those  general 
views  which  went  to  this  point, — that  he  should  repair  the 
breach  that  had  been  made  by  Satan  ;  that  he  should  be  mani 
fested  to  destroy  the  power  and  works  of  the  devil,  to  rescue 
man  from  his  diabolical  tyranny  in  this  world,  and  from 
the  consequences  of  transgression  in  the  world  to  come. 

This  covenant  was  repeated  to  Abraham.  He  knew  all 
that  had  been  promised  before  ;  but  now,  in  addition,  it  was 
stated  that  this  Deliverer,  before  announced  as  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  should  be  born  of  his  family,  and  sustain  the 
office  of  Priest.  "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."  Now  Abraham  knew  very  well  that  it  was 
the  Priest's  office  to  bless, — to  bless  officially  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Thus,  Melchizedec  blessed  Abraham  in  the  name 
of  "  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth  ;" 
and  thus,  too,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  the  Jewish  High 
Priest  went  into  the  holiest  of  all  with  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
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fices  of  atonement,  and  came  forth  to  bless  the  people.  Now 
the  covenant  with  Abraham  was  not  only  that  the  Messiah 
should  come  as  Deliverer,  but  that  he  should  come  as  Priest, 
and  be  of  the  family  of  Abraham.  And  this  covenant  of 
mercy,  thus  promised  to  the  fathers,  has  been  performed. 
Jesus  Christ  bears  the  office  of  High  Priest.  He  had  a 
richer  offering  to  present  than  they  who  were  but  his  types  and 
forerunners ;  he  had  to  present  himself,  his  own  sacred  body 
and  soul,  which  were  made  an  offering  for  sin  ;  and  thus  he 
entered  into  the  holy  place  not  made  with  hands,  and  there 
continually  intercedes  for  man.  Thus  has  he  acquired  the 
right  to  bless  ;  and  as  he  has  authoritatively  and  officially 
pronounced  a  blessing  on  all  that  come  to  God  by  him,  so  he 
actually  does  bless  them.  He  not  only  speaks,  but  gives  the 
blessing.  God,  having  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  hath  sent 
him  to  bless  us,  in  turning  us  away  from  our  iniquities. 

The  covenant  was  repeated  to  Moses,  and  additional  light 
cast  upon  it.  Through  him,  another  great  office  of  the  Mes 
siah  was  made  known  to  the  children  of  Israel :  "  The  Lord 
thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of 
thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  unto  him  shall  ye  hearken." 
Next  to  the  priestly,  was  the  prophetic,  office.  He  was  not 
only  to  offer  sacrifice  for  guilty  man,  but  to  announce  to  him 
the  will  of  God  ;  to  reveal  truth  to  his  darkened  and  ignorant 
mind  :  And  under  this  important  character  has  he  been  actually 
sent.  "  God  hath  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son."  "  The  law," 
with  all  its  figures  and  types,  "  was  given  by  Moses  ;  "  but  the 
full  revelation  of  mercy,  the  final  disclosures  of  the  will  of  God, 
"  grace  and  truth,  came  by  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Great  Prophet  of  our  God, 

Our  lips  shall  bless  thy  name  ; 
By  thee  the  joyful  sound 

Of  our  salvation  came  ; 
The  joyful  news  of  sins  forgiven, 
Of  hell  subdued,  and  peace  with  Heaven. 

And  we  have  this  joyful  news,  not  darkly  expressed,  not 
exhibited  in  symbols  and  shadows,  but  clearly  manifested,  and 
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continued  to  us  in  his  word  ;  so  that  every  time  we  read  in 
the  Evangelists  the  gracious  sayings  that  proceeded  from  his 
lips,  we  do  in  fact  sit  at  Jesus's  feet,  and  hear  his  word. 

These  general  descriptions  of  the  great  offices  of  the  Mes 
siah  had  their  outline  completed  in    the  revelation  made  to 
David.     This,  in  substance,  was  the  same  covenant  which  had 
been  announced  from  the  beginning  ;  but,  so  far  as  it  con 
tained  special  matter  in  reference  to  David  himself,  it  is  said 
to  have  been  made  with  him.     Now  we  find  two  things  here  •' 
First,  the  limitation  of  the  birth  of  the  promised  Saviour  to 
the  house  of  David.     He  was  first  revealed  as  "  the  seed  of 
the  woman  ;"  then,  of  "the  seed  of  Abraham  ;"  then,  "  In 
Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called;"  and  now  he  is  to  be  "the 
offspring  of  David."     And  so  was  the  fulfilment,  and  David's 
Lord  became  David's  Son.      But,   second,  and  principally  : 
Christ  was  exhibited  to  David  as  a  Sovereign  ;   so  that,  as  in 
the  first  great  promise,  he  was  presented  to  the  eye  of  faith 
as  a  Restorer ;  in  the  promise  to  Abraham,  as  a  Priest ;  and 
in  that  to  Moses,  as  a  Prophet ;  so,  in  this  to  David,  as  a 
Sovereign,  a  King.     And  it  is  especially  in  this  respect  that 
the  covenant  with  David  was  accomplished.     Let  us  read  the 
preceding  verses  :    "  David  the  Son  of  Jesse  said,  and  the 
man  who  was  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the  God 
of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  said,  The  Spirit 
of  the   Lord  spake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my  tongue. 
The  God  of  Israel  said,  the  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me,  He 
that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God. 
And  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,   when  the  sun 
riseth,   even  a  morning  without  clouds  ;  as  the  tender  grass 
springing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain."     This 
was   descriptive   of    a  good  government.      It  was   thus    that 
David  ruled  over  Israel :    "  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be 
just,    ruling    in    the    fear    of    God.'1''       But,    says    David, 
"  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God."     You  know  that 
some  of  his  children,  even  during  his  own  lifetime,  were  men 
of  profligate  character  ;    and  perhaps  a  worse  race  of  Princes 
than  the  house  of  David,  generally,  never  sat  upon  a  throne. 
This  he  seems  to  have  known,  and  to  have  sorrowed  over  it. 
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He  saw  it  by  the  eye  of  prophecy  :  "  Although  my  house  be 
not  so  with  God."  He  saw  that  his  political  throne  would  be 
overturned ;  that  the  Jewish  polity  itself  would  fail ;  and 
that,  with  respect  to  this  world,  and  as  a  Ruler  over  his  tem 
poral  kingdom,  a  time  would  come  when  there  should  not  be  a 
man  to  sit  upon  his  throne.  How,  then,  was  the  promise 
accomplished  ?  Why,  in  the  most  glorious  manner  :  Christ, 
you  recollect,  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David ;  and 
the  words  of  the  prophecy  were,  "  Also  I  will  make  him  my 
first-born,  higher  than  the  Kings  of  the  earth."  And  so  said 
the  angel  to  Mary  :  "He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Highest ;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto 
him  the  throne  of  his  father  David."  The  promise  was  there 
fore  accomplished  in  the  regal  sway  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it 
was  to  this  view  of  the  covenant  made  with  him  that  David 
adverted  so  feelingly  in  his  dying  moments :  "  Although  my 
house  be  not  so  with  God,  yet  he  hath  made  with  me  an  ever 
lasting  covenant."  And  what  can  be  a  more  delightful  object 
of  our  faith  and  trust  than  the  government  of  Christ  ?  By 
virtue  of  that  government,  not  only  are  the  affairs  of  this  world 
regulated  in  wisdom  and  mercy,  not  only  are  men  under  a 
mediatorial  sway,  not  only  are  we  justified  in  expecting  that 
the  purposes  of  God  in  his  providence  shall  run  on  till  all 
nations  are  blessed  in  Christ ;  but,  because  Christ  is  King, 
all  his  people  may  be  assured  that  they  are  safe.  He  has  said 
that  the  very  hairs  of  their  head  are  numbered  ;  that  nothing 
can  happen  to  them  without  the  permission  of  their  heavenly 
Father  ;  that  if  they  be  faithful  and  obedient,  steadily  trusting 
in  him,  their  affairs  shall  be  guided  by  a  counsel  so  unerring, 
that  the  various  afflictions  of  life,  that  "  all  things,"  shall  work 
together  for  their  good.  And  thus,  as  his  kingdom  extends 
over  the  invisible  world  of  spirits,  too,  when  they  are  "  absent 
from  the  body,"  they  shall  "  be  present  with  the  Lord  ;  "  and 
as  the  Father  hath  appointed  unto  him  a  kingdom,  so  will  he 
share  that  kingdom  with  his  disciples  :  "  To  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I 
also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne." 
This,  therefore,  is  the  covenant :  The  promise  of  God  to 
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send  Messiah,  generally  as  a  Restorer  ;  and  particularly  as  a 
Priest,  a  Prophet,  and  a  Sovereign.  And,  although  David's 
house  was  "  not  so  with  God  ;  "  not  "just,  ruling  in  the  fear 
of  God;"  so  that  his  worldly  throne  was  overturned,  still  he 
trusted  that  one  of  his  descendants,  who  should  be  the 
Anointed  of  the  Lord,  should  be  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
the  universe,  and  rule  in  the  true  spiritual  Zion.  He  looked 
thus  to  the  Lord  of  nature,  the  Lord  of  souls,  the  Lord  of 
the  invisible  world,  whom  the  Father  hath  appointed  to  a 
heavenly  kingdom,  that  he  might  distribute  its  blessings 
among  his  faithful  subjects.  In  this  view  it  was  that  David 
comforted  himself  while  he  contemplated  the  disobedience 
of  his  sons,  and  the  departure  of  the  temporal  throne  of  his 
kingdom  :  "  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God,  yet  he 
hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all 
things,  and  sure.1' 

II.  LET  us,  secondly,  consider  the  views  under  which  the 
covenant  is  here  presented. 

It  is  "  an  everlasting  covenant."  It  is  one  which  shall  not 
be  succeeded  by  another.  God  "  found  fault,"  says  the 
Apostle,  with  the  old  covenant.  It  was  in  many  respects 
glorious,  but  it  was  not  a  perfect,  not  a  faultless  one  ;  and 
therefore  was  not  designed  to  endure  for  ever.  But  that  by 
which  he  promised  the  Messiah,  fulfilling  all  the  offices  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the  character 
and  condition  of  man,  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  that 
it  should  be  succeeded  by  another  ;  and  it  can  never  wear 
out,  or  lose  its  force.  How  vain  are  all  attempts  against 
Christianity  !  How  foolish  and  unfounded  are  all  those  fears 
which  some  persons  have  entertained  as  to  the  success  of  any 
plans  against  the  Christian  system  !  "All  flesh  is  as  grass, 
and  the  glory  of  it  as  the  flower  of  the  field."  The  migh 
tiest  efforts  of  men,  and  their  intellectual  discoveries  also, — 
their  wisdom  as  well  as  their  power, — all  are  but  as  grass, 
and  their  glory  as  the  adorning  flowers.  All  around  us 
are  strewed  the  remains  of  religious  systems  and  moral  col 
lections  which  men  have  invented  or  made.  "  The  wind  hath 
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passed  over  them,  and  they  are  gone,  and  their  place  Imoweth 
them  no  more/1  But  not  so  has  it  been  with  the  word  of 
the  Lord ;  that  endureth  for  ever.  And  this  is  the  word 
which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  you.  As  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  everlasting  covenant,  nothing  suited  to  your 
case  but  this,  so  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  ever  lose  its 
power  and  efficacy.  It  still  stands  as  the  unchangeable  source 
of  comfort  to  man.  In  all  ages  men  have  trusted  here,  and 
they  have  not  been  confounded.  In  all  the  painfulness  of 
disease,  in  the  weakness  of  age  and  of  decaying  nature,  they 
have  cast  their  trembling  spirits  on  the  everlasting  covenant, 
and  it  has  not  failed  them  ;  and  it  is  always  the  same.  Who 
soever,  in  his  dying  moments,  commits  his  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  his  great  Saviour,  the  anointed  Priest,  and  Pro 
phet,  and  King,  shall  feel  as  much  rest  and  comfort  as 
the  dying  Monarch  whose  sentiments  are  here  expressed 
to  us. 

He  tells  us,  that  it  is  "  ordered  in  all  things."  "  Ordered11 
is  a  word  which  signifies  "  arranged  and  disposed."  "  He  hath 
made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things ;" 
properly  and  thoroughly  arranged  and  disposed.  The  word 
"  things"  is  not  in  the  original ;  but  the  whole  sentence  denotes 
that  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Christian  covenant  are  so 
made  as  to  comprehend  every  case.  As  it  was  to  be  the  last 
covenant,  it  was  to  be  a  perfect  one,  leaving  nothing  for  man 
to  desire  or  hope  for  beyond.  And  whoever  examines  the 
subject  will  be  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  which 
David  thus  gives  of  it. 

It  is  a  covenant  well  ordered  and  arranged,  in  respect  to  its 
plainness  and  simplicity.  As  it  is  needed  by  all,  so  may  it  be 
understood  by  all.  It  is  no  longer  presented  in  types  and 
symbols.  Nor  are  its  great  principles  presented  under  shadow 
ing  mystery.  Wherever  there  is  simplicity  of  mind,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  perceiving,  that  it  is  God's  purpose  to 
save  guilty  man,  and  to  save  him  by  his  Son ;  that  he  has 
promised  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  and  sanctifying  our  nature ;  that  he  has 
promised  guidance  and  support  amidst  the  trials  and  exercises 
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of  life,  and  eternal  blessedness  to  all  them  that  endure  to  the 
end.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  here,  nothing  difficult. 
And  these  observations  comprise  the  substance  of  the  ever 
lasting  covenant.  Now,  when  we  consider  that  these  are  bless 
ings  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mankind,  it  is 
well  ordered  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  that  "  the  way 
faring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein.""  It  is  well 
ordered  that  it  is  understood,  not  so  much  by  human  learn 
ing,  as  by  an  honest  mind,  which  gives  a  clearer  view  of  Chris 
tianity  than  learning  itself;  for  the  fact  is,  that  no  learning, 
without  an  honest  heart,  will  admit  a  man  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  mysteries  of  God.  To  be  admitted  to  all  the  heights, 
and  lengths,  and  breadths,  and  depths  of  the  provisions 
of  grace,  we  must  have  the  key  of  true  sincerity  and  experi 
ence  ;  and  with  this  we  shall  not  be  shut  out  from  them.  "  The 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  and  he  will  show 
them  his  covenant." 

It  is  well  ordered  in  respect  to  the  evidences  by  which  it 
comes  to  us  recommended  and  supported  ;  so  that  we  may  feel 
assured  that  if  we  seek  its  blessings,  we  shall  obtain  them.  I 
grant  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  requires  the  strongest 
evidence  ;  that  if  it  were  possible  for  unbelief  to  be  excused,  it 
might  be  in  regard  to  this.  It  is  a  most  astonishing  thing, — it  is 
in  one  point  of  view,  almost  an  incredible  thing, — that  the  word 
of  so  great  a  salvation  should  be  published  to  man.  Look  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  blessings  given,  and  the  unworthiness  of  the 
creatures  to  whom  they  are  given.  That  God  should  send  his 
own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh ;  that  he  should  thus, 
instead  of  leaving  man  to  himself,  undertake  the  salvation 
of  his  guilty  and  polluted  spirit ;  that  he  should  interest  him 
self  in  all  our  affairs,  concern  himself  with  worms  of  the  earth 
whose  dwelling  is  in  the  dust,  write  our  names  in  his  book,  and 
promise  that  our  vile  bodies  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
dominion  of  death,  and  this  mortal  put  on  immortality ;  that 
he  should  open  to  us  the  gates  of  heavenly  blessedness, 
and  promise  us  an  eternal  inheritance  there ; — in  one  view,  I 
say,  could  unbelief  be  excused,  it  might  be  excused  for  hesi 
tating  to  admit  the  declarations  of  mercy  so  extensive  and 
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astonishing.  But  to  verify  such  declarations  we  have  evidence 
the  most  powerful  and  complete.  And  in  this  respect  the 
covenant  is  "  ordered  in  all  things."  There  is  in  the  world  a 
stronger  evidence  even  than  that  of  miracles  and  prophecy. 
Miracles  and  prophecy  were  necessary  till  this  other  evidence 
was  afforded.  And  therefore,  till  Christianity  was  put  to  the  test, 
it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  visible  miracles,  and  an 
evident  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  We  have  the  evidence  which 
results  from  authenticated  miracles  and  accomplished  prophe 
cies  still ;  but  we  have  an  additional,  and,  if  possible,  a  stronger, 
proof.  It  is  a  miserable  fancy  of  some  men,  that  the  evidence 
of  Christianity  weakens  with  advancing  years.  The  fact  is, 
that  it  is  accumulative  evidence  ;  evidence  which  is  continually 
gathering  strength.  Here  is  the  evidence  :  Men  are  actually 
enlightened,  actually  pardoned,  actually  comforted  and  sancti 
fied,  actually  triumphant  over  death  ;  so  that  we  see,  as  far  as 
in  this  world  we  can  see,  all  the  purposes  of  the  divine  mercy 
in  accomplishment  and  experience.  Every  man  who  exercises 
a  genuine  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  becomes  an  additional  wit 
ness  to  the  religion  itself.  He  sets  to  his  seal,  that  God  is 
true.  What  is  that  witness  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  most 
satisfactory,  because  every  man  may  obtain  it,  and  carry  it 
about  in  his  own  bosom  ?  What  but  that  Christianity  is  the 
power  of  God  to  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  ?  It  is 
a  mercy  for  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  it  is  a  mercy  for  some 
of  you,  that  you  are  not  sent  to  read  many  books  in  order  to 
know  if  the  Bible  be  true.  It  is  not  possible  that  men  gene 
rally  should  have  time  for  such  extensive  studies.  And  if  they 
had,  I  do  not  know  that  their  conviction  would  be  much  more 
complete.  I  never  read  one  of  them  which  carried  me  beyond 
the  conviction  made  by  the  Bible  itself  on  the  mind  of  every 
honest  inquirer.  Here  is  its  saving  efficacy.  So  the  Apostle 
tells  us  as  to  his  own  times.  Men  went  into  Christian  assem 
blies,  and  heard  the  faithful  delivery  of  Christian  truth.  The 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  so  accompanied  the  word  preached, 
that  they  were  convinced  of  all,  judged  of  all ;  the  secrets 
of  their  hearts  were  made  manifest ;  and  falling  down  on  their 
faces,  they  worshipped  God,  and  confessed  that  he  was  there 
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of  a  truth.  This  kind  of  evidence  is  placed  within  the  reach 
of  every  man's  personal  experience,  and  is  another  proof  that 
the  covenant  is  ordered  in  all  things,  that  it  is  well  arranged ; 
and  that  what  is  worthy  of  universal  belief  is  supported  by 
evidence  within  every  man's  reach. 

It  is  well  ordered  in  respect  to  the  completeness  and  uni 
versality  of  its  provision.  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  this 
in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  After  the  experience  of  so 
many  centuries,  in  which  good  men  have  been  placed  in  so 
great  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  we  have  never 
heard  that  any  of  them  have  complained  in  any  age,  or  under 
any  circumstances,  that  they  were  left  at  a  loss  for  either  direc 
tion  in  difficulty,  or  comfort  in  trouble.  Innumerable  are  the 
pains  which  the  sorrowful  circumstances  of  this  life  must  inflict 
upon  human  hearts  ;  but  the  balm  reaches  the  heart  in  its 
infinite  variety  of  character  and  state.  The  same  kind  of  con 
solation  will  not  be  suitable  at  all  times.  To  meet  our  variety 
of  sufferings,  there  must  be  a  variety  in  the  consolation.  And 
so  it  is.  Either  in  some  general  promise,  or  in  some  particular 
direction  ;  some  general  or  particular  illustrations  of  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  the  design  and  benefit  of  trial ;  we  find  that  which 
is  suited  to  our  circumstances.  And  this  is  regularly  the  case. 
When  was  there  ever  a  child  of  God  walking  in  darkness,  to 
whose  mind  the  revelations  of  this  word  gave  no  light  ?  When 
did  there  come  a  timid  and  doubting  spirit  to  this  sacred  book 
without  finding  there  some  kind  and  gracious  intimation  of  the 
goodness  of  God  ?  Can  we  ever  complain  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Bible  to  meet  our  case  ?  Let  it  vary  as  it  may,  that 
which  we  need  we  here  find,  whether  of  admonition  or  encou 
ragement.  "  There  are  given  to  us  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises,  that  by  them  we  might  be  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature.""  This  shows  us  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God.  The  changes  to  which  the  human  mind  seems  exposed 
are,  to  us  at  least,  inexplicable.  Its  alterations  in  views  and 
feelings  appear  as  though  subject  to  no  law.  There  is  nothing 
so  mysterious  as  the  human  heart.  "Who  can  know  it?" 
And  yet  the  experience  of  ages  shows  that  the  covenant  is  so 
framed  as  to  meet  it  in  all  its  turnings.  The  promises,  the 
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precepts,  the  directions,  the  warnings,  of  the  Bible  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  right  answer  to  every  honest  inquirer ; 
the  answer  which  his  own  case  requires.  It  is  "  ordered  in  all 
things." 

And  it  is  likewise  "  sure."  We  may  explain  this  by  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  :  "  To  the  end  the  promise  might  be 
sure  to  all  the  seed."  Even  to  the  Jews  the  promise  was  sure, 
as  made  to  them.  The  Messiah  came  of  the  promised  nation 
and  family.  But  the  promise  is  "  sure  to  all  the  seed  ;  not  to 
that  only  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the 
faith  of  Abraham."  The  spiritual  blessings  of  the  covenant 
are  promised  to  the  spiritual  seed,  to  those  who  are  the  children 
of  Abraham  as  a  true  believer,  in  which  sense  he  is  the  father 
of  us  all.  They  are  the  children  of  faithful  Abraham  who  are 
the  followers  of  his  faith  ;  who  believe  in  the  revelations  and 
promises  of  God  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness.  To  all 
who  thus  believe  is  righteousness  reckoned  ;  for  they  are  justi 
fied  by  faith.  And  their  faith  produces  similar  effects .  They 
give  themselves  up  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  thus,  walking 
before  him,  his  covenant  is  established  with  them.  These  are 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  none  else.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
call  himself  a  child  of  Abraham,  unless  he  is  evidently  under 
the  influence  of  that  obedient  faith  by  which  Abraham  was 
animated.  One  proof  of  this  will  be,  that  our  faith,  however 
weak  it  may  be,  will  be  a  growing  one.  Even  in  weakness  it 
will  be  exercised  ;  and  whatever  exercises  it,  strengthens  it. 
We  shall  be  in  earnest  in  saying  with  the  disciples,  "  Lord, 
increase  our  faith."  Now,  to  all  who  are  thus  followers  of  the 
faith  of  Abraham,  the  covenant  of  God  is  "  sure."  He  is  the 
Lord :  he  changes  not.  Whosoever  believeth  God  now,  as 
Abraham  believed  God  in  his  day,  his  faith  is  counted  to  him 
for  righteousness.  And  he  who  continues  to  believe,  or,  as 
the  Apostle  has  it,  "  lives  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God," 
shall  receive  all  the  blessings  provided  in  this  covenant.  He 
shall  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  those  saving  offices 
which  Christ  sustains  as  our  great  and  promised  Deliverer. 
Pardon  and  holiness,  through  Christ,  he  shall  have  in  this 
world ;  and  in  the  world  to  come,  life  everlasting. 
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III.  WE  have,  lastly,  to  consider  the  sentiments  with  which 
David  regarded  this  covenant. 

Want  of  time  will  make  it  necessary  to  be  very  brief  here ; 
but  there  are  three  points  of  view  in  which  the  subject  is  placed 
by  the  Psalmist,  and  which  are  of  too  instructive  a  character 
to  be  altogether  passed  by. 

1.  This  covenant  was  the  exclusive  ground  of  David's  hope 
of  salvation  :  "  For  this  is  all  my  salvation.1'* 

He  did  not  apply  himself  to  devise  some  religious  system 
for  himself;   though  there  are  few  religious  system-makers  who 
have  half  the  qualifications  for  such  a  work  which  David  pos 
sessed.      Yet  with  all  the   powers  of  his  mind,  with  all  his 
knowledge,  all  his  imagination,  all  that  might  have  qualified 
him  to  be  an  inventor,  he  was  contented  to  be  an  humble  and 
obedient  scholar.     He  found  a  revelation  from  God  already  in 
the  world  ;  and  it  was  his  business  and  delight  to  study  it,  to 
meditate  day  and  night  in  the  law  of  his  God.     And  he  was 
favoured  with  additional  light.     New  promises  were  made  to 
him,  opening  more  fully  the  way  of  salvation  for  guilty  man. 
And  to  this  he  looks  exclusively  now  that  he  is  about  to  leave 
the  world.     He  refers  not  to  his  own  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  God,  nor  to  the  delight  which  he  took  in  the  worship  of 
God,  nor  to  the  provision  which  he  had  made  for  the  erection  of 
the  temple  of  God.  All  this  was  insufficient,  and  therefore  kept 
out  of  sight ;  and  the  covenant  which  told  him  of  an  anointed 
Saviour  was  the  only  object  to  which  he  could  confidently  turn  : 
"  This  is  all  my  salvation."     And  thus  it  must  be  with  us. 
For  daily  supplies  of  grace  and  strength  we  must  come  here. 
If  we  feel  our  need  of  mercy,  we  have  no  money  to  purchase 
these  great  blessings.     Here  is  all  our  salvation.      We  can 
only  receive  pardon  as  the  gift  of  God.     And  especially  at  the 
last  will  it  be  so.     However  holy  and  devoted  we  may  have 
been  through  life,  we  shall  only  see   God's  goodness,  God's 
work,  in  that.     "  Not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God,"  will  be  the 
expression   of  our  feeling.      And  there  will  be  no   ground 
of  trust  for  us,  but  in  the  covenant  mercies  of  God.     We  shall 
not  talk  of  looking  back  with  pleasure  to  a  spotless  life ;  we 
shall  not  enumerate  our  good  works,  and  charitable  perform- 
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ances.  So  far  as  we  have  been  holy  at  all,  that  holiness  was 
God's  own  work  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  of  the 
covenant.  We  remember  unfaithfulnesses,  and  imperfections, 
and  sins  ;  and  with  the  Psalmist  we  cry,  "  Enter  not  into  judg 
ment  with  thy  servant,  O  Lord."  Our  refuge,  our  support, 
can  only  be  found  in  the  covenant  of  love  in  our  Lord  Jesus. 
"  This  is  all  our  salvation.11 

2.  It  was  all  his  "desire." 

It  is  very  possible  for  us  to  have  correct  views  of  the  Chris 
tian  covenant,  and  to  believe  that  there  is  salvation  in  no  other 
way,  and  yet  to  be  destitute  of  its  blessings,  and  even  to  have 
no  desire  for  them.  There  are  persons  in  the  present  day  who 
have  been  educated  by  those  who  understand  the  Gospel,  who 
themselves  sit  under  its  ministry,  and  are  thus  far  enlightened 
by  it,  who  have  not  this  feeling  in  their  hearts,  no  desires 
towards  the  blessings  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  They  are 
not  looking  out  for  any  other  system  on  which  to  rest  their 
hopes ;  but  here  is  their  danger,  that  they  rest  in  the  convic 
tions  of  their  judgment,  without  setting  the  blessings  of  salva 
tion  before  them,  and,  with  full  desire,  earnestly  seeking  for 
them.  But  with  David  this  was  all  his  salvation,  and  all  his 
desire.  Living  it  had  been  so.  When  others  said,  "  Who 
will  show  us  any  good  ?""  his  cry  was,  "  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the 
light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us.11  "  One  thing  he  desired 
of  the  Lord,  and  that  did  he  seek  after,  that  he  might  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life,  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  his  temple.1'1  He  had 
said,  "  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth 
my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for 
the  living  God  :  When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  P11 
And  now,  when  in  dying  circumstances,  the  great  desire  of  his 
life  continues.  He  had  looked  to  the  covenant,  and  expe 
rienced  its  blessings.  Other  and  richer  blessings  now  opened 
before  him.  His  flesh  and  heart  were  failing,  but  his  confi 
dence  was  unshaken.  "  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and 
my  portion  for  ever."  "  This  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all  my 
desire.11  Brethren,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  the 
.  mst  encouragement  to  conclude  that  you  are  personally  inter- 
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ested  in  this  covenant,  if  you  have  no  desire  for  its  blessings. 
If  your  mind  be  renewed,  and  the  heart  of  stone  taken  away, — 
if  you  possess  genuine  religious  feeling, — then  this  covenant, 
which  is  all  your  salvation,  will  be  all  your  desire.  And  if  you 
have  not  this  feeling,  consider  your  fearful  state.  You  desire 
other  things  ;  and  you  either  do  not  obtain  them,  or  they  do 
not  satisfy  you.  And  in  your  dying  hours  what  will  you  do  ? 
To  the  past  you  will  revert  with  unmingled  pain.  All  you 
have  loved  you  are  leaving.  All  your  plans  are  broken  up. 
And  the  future  is  worse  than  a  cheerless  blank.  You  have  no 
heart  for  heaven,  for  the  heaven  of  the  Bible,  for  the  holy 
heaven  of  the  presence  of  God.  For  heaven,  in  its  own  proper 
character,  you  have  no  desire ;  and  you  die  only  to  lose  your 
soul  for  ever.  O  see  the  value  of  the  covenant !  Feel  that 
you  cannot  do  without  it.  Desire  its  blessings,  and  seek  for 
them.  And  still  have  your  affections  set  on  things  above. 
"  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  unto  eternal  life."" 

3.  Lastly.  David  regarded  this  covenant  as  a  sufficient 
source  of  consolation  amidst  all  his  earthly  disappointments : 
"  Although  he  make  it  not  to  grow."" 

He  refers  to  his  house,  and  the  hopes  he  might  have 
cherished  with  respect  to  it :  "  Although  my  house  be  not  so 
with  God ;  yet  he  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant, 
ordered  in  all  things  and  sure  :  For  this  is  all  my  salvation  and 
all  my  desire,  although  he  make  it,"  my  house,  "  not  to  grow,1' 
David  saw  that  his  sons  would  not  walk  with  God,  and  that 
the  time  would  come  when  God  would  punish  them ;  that  his 
civil  throne  would  be,  in  fact,  overturned.  Now  to  such  a 
man,  leaving  as  he  was  a  kingdom  over  which  he  had  ruled  so 
long  and  advantageously,  nothing  could  be  more  distressing 
than  to  foresee  the  disobedience  and  the  punishment  of  his 
children  ;  to  see  a  number  of  his  sons  apostatizing  from  the 
religion  for  which  he  had  been  so  zealous,  thus  dishonouring 
their  family,  and  bringing  sore  calamities  upon  their  country. 
Such  contemplations  must  have  been  exceedingly  distressing  ; 
but  David  is  comforted  by  the  consideration,  first,  of  his  own 
personal  interest  in  the  covenant  of  salvation ;  and  then,  of  the 
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grand  completion  of  that  covenant  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  should 
sit  on  his  throne.  And  in  like  manner  may  we,  if  we  are 
personally  interested  in  this  everlasting  covenant,  turn  to  it  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  sorrows  of  life.  With  respect  to  many 
of  our  projects  and  plans,  it  may  be  true  that  God  hath  made 
them  not  to  grow,  and  we  may  have  felt  it ;  felt  it,  perhaps, 
very  deeply.  The  cup  of  affliction  is  put  into  every 
man's  hand.  Who  can  expect  to  pass  through  the  world 
without  afflictions  and  sorrows  ?  But,  thank  God,  there  are 
spiritual  blessings  attainable  even  in  this  life,  which  are  not 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  this  changeable  scene.  Thank 
God,  we  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  hath  said,  "  Peace  I 
give  unto  you,  my  peace  I  leave  with  you."  And  this  peace, 
as  the  world  gives  it  not,  so  neither  can  the  world  take  it  away. 
We  -may  be  encompassed  by  trials,  but  we  shall  be  likewise 
surrounded  by  mercies  and  deliverances.  All  the  plants 
planted  by  us,  and  over  whose  springing  we  watched  with 
growing  hope,  may  be  blighted ;  all  our  expectations  may  be 
disappointed  ;  nothing  that  we  looked  for  may  come  to  us  ;  but 
there  is  the  "  everlasting  covenant "  that  still  abideth.  Its  truths 
vary  not,  its  provisions  are  not  exhausted  ;  and  it  even  secures 
to  us  spiritual  benefit  from  disappointed  expectations  and 
blighted  hopes.  Whatever  else  changes,  this  changes  not.  Its 
blessings  are  always  free  for  us.  "  He  that  asketh  receiveth, 
and  he  that  seeketh  findeth."  And  thus,  when  our  sufferings 
abound,  may  our  consolation  much  more  abound  through 
Christ  Jesus.  Let  us  but  possess  an  interest  in  the  "  everlast 
ing  covenant,"  and  all  these  changes  and  disappointments  shall 
work  together  for  our  good  ;  in  our  last  moments  we  shall  be 
cheered  by  its  promises,  and  animated  by  the  hope  which  it 
sets  before  us  ;  and,  finally,  we  shall  receive  the  "  inheritance 
incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away." 


SERMON  X. 

THE  ILLUMINATION  RESULTING  FROM 
SINGLENESS  OF  EYE, 


The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye:  If  therefore  thine  eye  be  **«</«,<.-,  my 
whole  body  shall  befall  of  light.  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in 
thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  ! — Matt.  vi.  22,  23. 

To  understand  these  words  aright,  they  must  be  considered  as 
intimately  connected  with  the  verses  preceding,  where  our 
Lord,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  guards  his  disciples  against 
the  worldly  spirit,  against  the  excessive  love  and  desire  of 
earthly  things.  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth."  Be  not  anxious  to  do  this.  Let  it  not  be  the  great 
business  of  your  lives.  "  Where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal."  Every  thing 
earthly  is  changeable  and  uncertain.  He,  therefore,  who  cal 
culates  upon  them,  and  places  his  highest  good  in  them,  will 
be  awfully  disappointed.  "  But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
in  heaven."  Secure  a  right  to  that  heavenly  inheritance  by 
the  exercise  of  faith  in  Him  who  has  the  power  to  bestow  it ; 
and  then,  by  that  "  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love,"  which, 
though  in  themselves  they  have  no  merit,  God  will,  neverthe 
less,  in  his  mercy,  so  honour  at  last,  as  to  assign  to  them  the 
great  reward  of  eternal  life.  Thus  we  are .  to  lay  up  for  our 
selves  treasures  in  heaven.  Every  righteous,  holy,  and  bene 
volent  act  of  the  true,  spiritual  believer  in  Christ  lays  up  for 
him  some  new  treasure  in  heaven  ;  not  on  the  ground  of  merit, — 
let  that  be  always  understood, — but  on  the  ground  of  the  divine 
appointment.  The  infinite  mercy  of  God  will  not  overlook 
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what  is  done  for  his  name's  sake,  and  in  obedience  to  his  will. 
"  God  is  not  unrighteous,  that  he  should  forget  your  work 
of  faith  and  labour  of  love.11  "  Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal.11  Every  thing 
there  is  changeless.  The  treasures  of  the  future  world  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  change ;  and  we  shall  be 
secured,  if  ever  by  the  mercy  of  God  we  obtain  them,  in  the 
everlasting  possession  of  them  by  the  covenant  of  his  love. 
"  Because  I  live,11  said  Jesus  Christ,  "  ye  shall  live  also." 
The  important  reason  given  for  this  injunction  is,  "  For  where 
your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.11  Those  things 
which  you  value  most  will  engage  your  highest  affections. 
If,  therefore,  we  think  the  things  of  earth  so  valuable,  so 
important,  we  shall  love  them  ;  we  shall,  in  point  of  fact,  love 
them  supremely  ;  we  shall  love  them  to  the  exclusion  of  God  ; 
we  shall  become  spiritual  idolaters,  base,  earthly-minded  per 
sons,  destitute  of  that  spirituality  and  nobleness  of  mind  which 
heavenly  affections  would  have  produced.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
in  contrasting  this  heavenly  with  the  earthly  treasure,  we  set 
a  right  value  on  heavenly  things,  then  shall  we  love  them,  and 
our  whole  active  nature  will  undergo  a  change.  Instead 
of  being  carnal  and  earthly,  we  shall  be  spiritual  and  hea 
venly  ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  these  affections,  we  shall 
so  pass  the  time  of  our  probation  and  sojourning  here  upon 
earth,  as  to  become  qualified  to  enter  upon  and  enjoy  those 
heavenly  and  eternal  treasures. 

Now,  as  the  whole  of  this  advice  goes  upon  the  supposition 
of  this  proper  estimation  of  earthly  and  heavenly  things, 
according  to  their  real  value,  so,  of  course,  it  farther  supposes 
that  they  who  submit  to  this  heavenly  counsel  are  persons 
of  enlightened  minds  ;  that  is,  that  their  minds  have  been 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  that,  from  their  mental 
eye,  the  scales  have  fallen  ;  that,  into  their  hearts  God,  who 
"  commanded  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,11  hath  shined, 
to  "  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Christ  Jesus  ;11  and,  consequently,  that  they  have 
the  clearest  demonstration  of  those  spiritual  and  future 
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realities  which  are  the  great  objects  of  true  religious 
affection. 

This  illumination  of  mind  being  supposed,  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  it  are  mentioned  in  the  text.  I  conceive  that 
when  this  passage  is  taken  merely  to  express  simplicity,  sin 
gleness  of  intention,  it  is  taken  far  below  its  proper  fulness 
of  meaning.  It  is  an  illustration  of  what  goes  before  :  "  The 
light  of  the  body  is  the  eye."  He  who  does  not  possess  the 
sense  of  vision  at  all,  he  who  is  blind,  has  no  light  within  ;  that 
is,  he  has  no  inward  perception  of  that  outward  and  illumi 
nated  scene  which  presents  itself,  when  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon,  to  the  eye  of  him  who  contemplates  it.  And  if  the 
eye  be  diseased,  not  perfect  in  its  operations,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  disease  is  this  scene  shut  out,  and  all  inward 
perception  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature  excluded. 
"  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye :  If  therefore  thine  eye  be 
single,"" — literally,  "  simple," —  if  it  be  what  is  implied  in  other 
passages  as  being  "  whole," — undiseased, — "  thy  whole  body 
shall  be  full  of  light ;"  external  scenes  will  be  distinctly  per 
ceived  by  the  mind  ;  no  dimness  will  veil  them.  "  But 
if  thine  eye  be  evil,"  diseased,  the  functions  of  vision  impro 
perly  performed,  or  the  visual  ray  entirely  quenched,  "  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness  ;"  there  will  be  no  per 
ception,  certainly  no  distinct  perception,  of  those  things  that 
are  illuminated  without,  and  which,  by  him  who  possesses  the 
sense  of  vision  whole  and  entire,  are  so  clearly  seen.  "  If 
therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,"  if  thou  remain 
in  thine  own  natural  blindness,  "  how  great  is  that  darkness  !" 
How  pitiable  is  the  condition  of  him  who  is  born  blind  !  But 
when  the  loss  of  vision  takes  place  in  him  who  has  once 
enjoyed  it  perfectly,  how  much  more  pitiable  is  his  con 
dition  !  "  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee,"  the  inward  perception 
of  outward  things,  is  extinguished,  and  all  becomes  dark, 
"  how  great  is  that  darkness  ! " 

Now,  this  is  the  figure  by  which  our  Lord  conveys  to  us 
some  of  the  most  important  spiritual  truths.  The  meaning 
of  the  whole  is,  that  if  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  be 
opened,  if  we  cordially  and  fully  receive  the  illuminations 
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of  the  divine  word  and  Spirit,  then  shall  our  whole  soul  be  full 
of  light ;  things  spiritual  and  eternal  shall  be  presented  to  the 
mind  in  the  force  of  their  own  demonstration,  in  all  the  clear 
order  of  their  mutual  relations,  and  the  relation  which  other 
things  bear  to  them,  so  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  judge 
accurately  concerning  them,  and  to  estimate  them  rightly. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  have 
not  been  opened ;  if  the  veil,  in  this  respect,  remains  upon  our 
heart,  and  the  scales  upon  our  eyes  ;  or,  if  having  been  once 
enlightened,  we  "  have  turned  aside  from  the  holy  command 
ment  delivered  unto  us,"  and  lost  this  distinct  vision,  this  clear 
view,  of  things  divine  and  eternal,  then,  "  how  great  is  that 
darkness  ! "  How  unspeakably  wretched,  how  pitiable,  how 
full  of  danger,  is  our  condition  !  This  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  text. 

We  have  to  consider,  then,  the  advantages  which  result  from 
that  enlightened  state  of  mind,  that  distinct  and  accurate 
mental  perception,  which  is  expressed  to  us  in  the  text  by  this 
reference  to  the  organ  of  sight  when  it  is  clear  and  undiseased. 
"The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  ;  if  therefore  thine  eye  be 
single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light." 

I.  THE  first  advantage  which  we  derive  from  this  state 
of  mind  is,  a  clear  and  impressive  acquaintance  with  the  actual 
existence  of  blessings  which  are  spiritual,  with  objects  which 
are  eternal. 

Let  us  illustrate  it.  He  who  possesses  not  the  sense  of 
vision  cannot  be  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  objects 
with  which  others  are  perfectly  familiar.  He  can  hear  of 
things  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear.  They  may  be  described  to 
him  ;  but  that  is  all.  Of  many  things  which  are  thus  stated  to 
him,  he  can  have  no  distinct  perception.  He  acquires  his 
knowledge  of  things,  such  as  it  is,  by  an  inferior  and  less  active 
sense  than  sight ;  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  by  that  of  touch. 
His  eye  never  beheld  the  glorious  concave  of  heaven,  the  sun 
arising  in  splendour,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and 
the  stars  sparkling  with  their  mild  lustre,  the  vast  sweep  of  the 
ocean,  or  the  varied  scenes  of  magnificence  and  beauty  which 
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the  surface  of  the  earth  displays.     He  knows  nothing  of  these, 
except  by  some  dim  and  indistinct  intelligence  which  he  has 
acquired  from  conversation  with  others.     Let  his  bodily  eye 
be  opened, — or  let  that  disease  be  removed  by  which  he  only 
saw  things  close  by  him,  and  that  very  imperfectly, — and  what 
a  number  of  objects  at  once  flow  in  upon  his  mind ;  objects 
of  which  he  had  never  thought  before  !     Just  so  it  is  in  respect 
to  ourselves.       Look  at  the  men  of  the  world.       They  are 
acquainted  with  many  things,  it  is  true  ;  but  what  are  they? 
Things  which  are  here  present,  which  are  the  objects  of  imme 
diate  sense  and  enjoyment,  and  which  are  connected  only  with 
their  present  and  lower  interests,  and  belong  only  to  the  con 
tracted  sphere  in  which  they  now  move.     Of  other  things, 
indeed,  they  have  some  notions.     They  cannot  hear  the  word 
of  God  preached ;  they  cannot  read  its  sacred  pages  ;  but  they 
hear  of   very  different  things,  things  vastly  superior,  things 
spiritual  and  heavenly  ;  but  it  is  only  as  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear.       All  clear  view  of   them  is  prevented    by  the  disease 
of  that  medium  through  which  alone  the  knowledge  of  them 
could  be  conveyed  ;  and  the  impression  made  on  the  mind 
is,  therefore,  indistinct  and  uninfluential.     But  when  the  eye 
is  single, — whole  and  sound ;  made  so  by  the  good  Physician, 
by  Him  who  caused  the  scales  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of  Saul 
the  persecutor,  by  Him  who  has  visited  so  many  of  you  in 
mercy,  and    said,    "  Son,  receive    thy  sight," — then    what  a 
different  scene  is  opened  !     Far  above  the  little  trifles  of  this 
world  are  seen  moving  in  majesty  and  glory  all  the  objects 
of  spiritual  religion.     God  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself; 
Jesus  Christ  fulfilling,  in  the  true  sanctuary,  the  offices  of  Pro 
phet,  Priest,  and  King ;  the  Holy  Spirit  employing  himself  in  the 
solemn  work  of  recovering  man  to  God,  and  bestowing  the  bless 
ings  of  pardon,  of  sanctity,  of  communion  with  God ; — blessings 
tending  to  fit  man  for  a  still  higher  state  than  that  which  has  now 
broken  upon  his  view,  and  is  seen  by  faith,  even  that  eternal 
glory  which  God  has  promised  to  those  who  love  him.     This 
is  that  new  scene  which  opens  upon  the  mind  when  the  eye  is 
recovered   from  the   dimness   of  disease,  and  when    sight  is 
restored  to  the  spiritually  blind.     And  then,  the  force  of  the 
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demonstration  of  these  things  is  noticed  likewise.  They  are 
then  presented  as  clearly  and  distinctly,  as  impressively,  as  the 
outward  scene  of  earth  on  which  shine  the  beams  of  the 
unclouded  sun ;  and  the  impression  made  by  the  communica 
tion  of  these  sacred  truths  to  the  mind  is  correspondingly 
deep.  The  affections  are  even.  Man  is  moved  by  new  hopes 
and  fears.  He  feels  the  value  of  these  things.  The  appre 
hension  that  he  may  come  short  of  eternal  blessedness  is 
above  all  things  painful  to  him.  He  sets  his  heart  on  things 
higher  than  the  things  of  earth.  He  sees  before  him  the  prize 
for  which  he  has  to  run ;  and  he  therefore  so  runs  as  that  he 
may  obtain.  This  may  be  well  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the 
Book  of  Job :  "  I  have  heard  of  thee,"  said  the  venerable 
Patriarch,  "  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear ;" — I  have  had  faint 
notices  of  thee ;  as  the  notices  which  we  have  by  hearing 
of  things  which  are  properly  objects  of  sight,  must  be  faint, 
very  different  from  those  afforded  by  the  sight  of  the  objects 
themselves  ; — "  but  now," — in  these  dispensations  of  thine, 
afflictive  but  necessary,  and  in  which  thou  hast  manifested 
thyself  more  clearly  to  my  mind, — "  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.^ 
Job  had  before  had  comparatively  indistinct  views.  The  self- 
justifying  spirit  in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  indulge  had 
spread  dimness  over  his  spiritual  vision.  He  neither  saw  God 
nor  himself  plainly.  But  mark  the  effect  of  returning  illumina 
tion.  "  Now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor 
myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.""  Just  so  it  is  when  the 
mind  is  illuminated,  when  its  eye  is  open  and  clear ;  all  these 
things  are  presented  to  us  with  a  demonstration  so  bright,  the 
power  of  them  is  so  forcibly  applied  to  the  mind,  that  the 
will  and  affections  are  influenced  by  them,  and  the  whole  cha 
racter  changed  under  the  operation  and  blessing  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Now,  if  you  have  ever  been  enlightened,  this  is  your 
case;  "but  if  thine  eye  be  evil"  still, — diseased,  unsound, 
imperfect  in  its  operations, — "  thy  whole  body  is  full  of  dark 
ness."  You  are  walking  according  to  the  light  of  your  eyes, 
and  the  evil  imaginations  of  your  heart ;  by  the  hopes,  and 
fears,  and  desires  of  the  things  of  this  present  state.  You 
are  in  the  pitiable  condition  of  men  who  are  unacquainted  with 
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their  real  condition  because  they  are  blind.  You  know  not  in 
what  your  true  interests  consist ;  and  therefore  you  spend  your 
life  in  vanity,  and  are  hastening  through  it  to  a  state  in  which, 
as  to  yourselves,  all  hope  of  happiness  shall  be  eternally  lost, 
and  you  will  have  for  ever  to  undergo  the  punishment  due  to 
you,  for  having  neglected  the  great  salvation  offered  you  in  the 
Gospel. 

We  ought  not  to  let  this  subject  pass  without  further 
improvement.  Who  is  the  enlightened  man  ?  Who  is  the 
wise  man  in  scriptural  things  ?  Not  the  man  who  may  have 
studied  religion  most  systematically  ;  who  may  have  the  largest 
extent  of  theological  learning ;  who  may  be  able  to  enter  into 
every  controversy  which  has  agitated  the  Christian  church. 
All  this  may  be  but  as  the  mere  hearing  of  the  ear.  The 
mind  may  still  be  entirely  dark.  He  alone  knows  them  whose 
understanding  is  spiritually  enlightened,  whose  heart  is  set  on 
that  future  glory  which  God  has  revealed,  and  presses  forward 
every  day,  with  renewed  vigour  and  delight,  till  his  Lord,  whom 
he  has  loved  and  served,  shall  say  to  him,  "  It  is  enough  ;  come 
up  hither.'1 

II.  THE  second  advantage  that  results  from  the  state 
of  mind  supposed  in  the  text  is,  that  we  are  not  only  enabled 
thus  impressively  to  gaze  on  spiritual  and  eternal  objects, 
being  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  actual  existence  ;  but  by 
placing  the  things  of  earth  in  comparison  with  the  things 
thus  revealed  to  us,  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  all  things 
according  to  their  just  value,  and  thus  to  regulate  our  affections 
accordingly. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  reason  why  men  live  engrossed  with 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  to  the  neglect  of  God  and  their  salvation, 
is,  that  the  things  of  this  present  life  seem  to  them  to  be  all- 
important  ;  that  nothing  is  so  great,  nothing  so  valuable,  nothing 
so  deeply  interesting,  as  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  this  present  life. 
The  reason  why  they  act  so  is,  that  their  treasure  is  in  the  world. 
That  is  evident  by  their  hearts  being  there.  They  value  nothing 
so  much,  because  they  love  nothing  so  much.  The  thing  is  easily 
proved.  If  a  man  loves  the  present  world  more  than  any 
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thing  else,  more  than  Christ,  more  than  God,  more  than  his 
salvation,  he  evidently  values  the  things  of  the  world  more 
than  any  thing  which  the  Gospel  has  revealed.  And  this 
applies  both  to  his  joys  and  to  his  sorrows.  He  cannot  con 
ceive  of  any  pleasures  higher  than  those  which  the  world  holds 
out  to  his  senses  or  imagination  ;  cannot  conceive  of  an  honour 
higher  than  that  which  the  breath  of  a  fellow-mortal  may  con 
fer  ;  cannot  conceive  of  riches  more  valuable  than  the  world, 
if  he  be  what  is  called  a  fortunate  man,  may  pour  into  his  lap  ; 
cannot  conceive  of  a  sorrow  deeper  than  the  sorrows  of  poverty, 
and  reproach,  and  pain,  and  loss  ;  and  therefore  all  his  care 
is  to  avoid  these,  all  his  efforts  directed  to  secure  the  other. 
Now,  if  we  could  once  persuade  men  of  this, — that  there  is  a 
pleasure  far  more  delightful  and  enduring,  that  there  are  riches 
much  more  valuable,  honours  elevated  far  above  the  highest 
pitch  of  blind  earthly  ambition  ;  if  we  could  convince  them 
that  there  is  a  sorrow  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  utmost 
grief  of  the  heart  from  losses,  and  disappointments,  and  the 
various  troubles  of  this  present  life,  and  that  we  cannot  con 
ceive  of  a  state  of  affliction  so  deep,  but  there  is  a  woe  to 
which  we  are  exposed,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  which  we  are 
standing,  far  more  fearful  and  deadly ; — if  we  could  persuade 
men  of  this,  the  work  of  their  salvation  would  be  begun,  and 
no  small  progress  made.  Now,  where  this  illumination  exists, 
this  distinct  vision  of  spiritual  and  eternal  things,  there  is  the 
ability  to  make  these  comparisons;  there  is  the  perception 
of  the  higher  standard  by  which  to  form  a  just  estimation  of  all 
things  here  below.  Let  me  explain  this.  A  man  who  is 
utterly  blind  can  only  measure  things  by  some  standard  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  He  judges  of  things,  whether  great 
or  small,  by  a  low  standard.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  vast 
extent  of  space.  He  does  not  possess  the  medium  whereby  such 
an  idea  could  be  communicated  to  his  mind.  Therefore,  what 
to  others  would  be  but  a  trifling  object,  will  to  him,  judging 
by  his  usual  standard,  be  considerable.  But  let  him  have  his 
eyes  opened;  let  him  be  taken  to  some  elevated  spot  of 
ground  ;  let  him  survey  some  extensive  scene  ;  let  him  lift  up 
his  eyes  to  the  heaven  above,  and  see  how  high  it  is ;  and  then 
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how  different  is  his  measure  of  great  and  small !  He  applies 
a  measure  of  vast  extent  to  the  objects  which  he  surveys,  and 
the  things  which  once  appeared  to  him  even  magnificently 
great  become  small  and  diminutive  indeed.  I  dare  say  you 
know  how  I  intend  to  apply  this.  So  long  as  we  are  unac 
quainted  with  any  joys  greater  than  those  of  earth,  so  long  as 
we  are  unimpressed  with  the  existence  of  any  sorrows  or  pains 
more  distressing  than  those  which  earth  inflicts,  so  long  will  all 
these  joys  and  sorrows  appear  to  us  to  be  of  incalculable  mag 
nitude  ;  but  let  "  the  whole  body  be  full  of  light ;"  let  our 
thoughts  be  fixed  on  spiritual  things,  let  the  eternal  world  be 
spread  in  solemn  reality  before  us ;  let  us  view  the  joys  flow 
ing  from  God's  salvation,  and  the  unutterable  pleasures  of  fel 
lowship  with  him ;  let  us  contemplate  the  deep  distress  of  a 
spirit  condemned  by  God,  and  separated  from  him,  and  the 
terrible  misery  into  which  such  a  soul  must  soon  be  plunged, 
never  to  be  rescued  from  it ; — let  us  thus  contemplate  the 
supreme  felicity  of  heaven,  and  the  deep  damnation  of  hell  ; 
on  the  one  hand  the  "  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory,'"  and  on  the  other,  "  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  the 
fire  that  is  not  quenched  ;" — O,  then  we  bring  to  what  is  joyful 
or  sorrowful,  as  to  the  present  world,  measures  of  a  different 
kind,  a  new  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  them.  They  now 
appear  to  us  in  their  proper  dimensions ;  we  know  how  far 
their  influence  may  be  permitted  to  go,  and  by  what  it  is  always 
to  be  controlled  and  limited. 

And  as  thus  we  obtain  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  all 
that  the  world  calls  great  or  good,  and  are  enabled  to  perceive 
its  deficiency  in  respect  of  that  standard,  so  we  are  likewise 
enabled  to  perceive  their  unsuitableness  to  ourselves.  And 
that  is  an  important  point.  When  the  mind  is  spiritually 
illuminated,  the  light  which  reveals  these  things  to  us  shines 
likewise  upon  ourselves.  We  then  discover  man  to  be  a  much 
greater  being  than  ever  we  had  before  judged  him  to  be.  It  is 
not  true  that  man  is  an  insignificant  being.  Infidels,  indeed, 
would  make  him  so  ;  and  insignificant  he  is  in  that  view,  if  he 
is  to  die  with  his  brother  brutes.  All  worldly  spirits  act  under 
the  influence  of  views  of  the  insignificancy  of  man.  If  they 
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thought  as  well  of  themselves  as  they  ought  to  think,  they 
would  be  ashamed  of  their  low  and  grovelling  pursuits. 
Morally,  indeed,  we  cannot  speak  too  ill  of  human  nature  ; 
but,  with  respect  to  the  powers  and  faculties  which  properly 
belong  to  it,  to  the  capacities  with  which  God  has  endowed  it, 
we  cannot  think  too  highly.  All  those  comparisons,  there 
fore,  that  we  have  heard  of  between  man  and  universal  nature, 
as  though  it  were  a  wonderful  thing,  since  man  has  discovered 
so  many  worlds,  which  may  or  may  not  be  inhabited,  for  God  to 
condescend  in  mercy  to  a  creature  occupying  so  low  a  position 
on  the  scale  of  being, — the  whole  of  this  goes  on  the  supposition 
of  the  meanness  of  man  ;  but  this  is  not  a  fact.  Man  is  not 
the  little  being  he  is  thus  represented.  Between  what  is  the 
comparison  made  ?  The  comparison  is  made  between  a  crea 
ture  possessing  reason  and  intelligence,  and  a  capacity,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  joys  unmeasured,  and  a  vast  variety  of  globes 
which  have  no  sense  at  all,  no  intelligence  at  all.  Between 
the  one  and  the  other  there  is  no  resemblance ;  and  therefore 
it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  institute  a  comparison.  No  such  views 
are  found  in  Scripture.  The  nature  of  man  is  never  represented 
there  as  low  and  insignificant.  That  passage  is  often  much  mis 
understood  where  the  Psalmist,  after  surveying  the  vastness 
and  magnificence  of  the  heavens,  exclaims,  "  What  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
visitest  him  ?  "  But  on  what  is  this  admiration  grounded  ? 
The  comparison  is  not  between  man,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  heavens  which  "  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  and  the  firma 
ment  which  "  showeth  his  handy  work,"  on  the  other ;  but 
when  the  Psalmist  had  gathered  his  views  of  the  greatness 
of  God  from  nature,  and  then  recollected  that  man  was  a 
sinful  being, — that  God  should  set  his  love  upon  such  a  being, 
so  fallen  and  corrupt,  this  was  the  ground  of  his  wonder. 
That  being  cannot  be  low  and  insignificant  which  has  no  bounds 
set  to  its  intelligence ;  which  may  be  ever  learning  while  in 
this  world,  and  shall  have,  throughout  all  eternity,  an  ever 
enlarging  capacity  of  knowledge,  always  full  of  light.  That 
being  cannot  be  low  and  insignificant  which  God  has  created  in 
the  likeness  of  his  own  eternity,  and  which  shall  endure  when 
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all  earthly  things  have  perished.  That  being  cannot  be  low 
and  insignificant  for  which  Jesus  Christ  shed  his  precious  blood, 
that  it  might  be  saved  from  the  horrors  of  eternal  death.  That 
being  cannot  be  low  and  insignificant  which  is  capable  of 
unlimited  joys  and  sorrows  ;  joys  that  shall  be  increasing  for 
ever ;  sorrows  that  come  from  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  Next  to  God,  there  is  no  being 
that  we  ought  to  contemplate  with  so  much  awe  as  ourselves. 
We  are  creatures  that  must  live  eternally ;  creatures  that  must 
soon  be  removed  from  the  comparatively  trivial  scenes  and 
occupations  of  this  present  life,  and  experience  an  elevation  and 
enlargement  of  all  our  powers,  which  shall  either  administer 
to  our  everlasting  happiness  and  improvement,  or  turn  with  all 
their  weight  and  vigour  against  ourselves,  so  that  we  shall  be 
self-preyed  upon,  and  unspeakably  wretched  for  ever. 

This  has  been  a  digression,  but  still  it  is  connected  with  our 
present  subject.  When  our  minds  are  truly  enlightened,  we 
shall  see  things  in  their  proper  suitability  ;  and  surely,  when 
we  have  right  views  of  this  intellectual  and  immortal  nature, 
we  shall  see  that  the  blessings  of  pardon  and  the  divine  favour, 
of  the  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  implanting  those  principles 
which  shall  regulate  and  sanctify  our  whole  nature,  are  more 
important  to  us  than  any  thing  which  this  world  can  give, 
because  they  are  more  suitable  to  our  actual  state  and  condition. 

And  then  there  is  another  point  in  the  comparison,  which, 
when  our  eyes  are  opened,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  observe ; 
and  that  is,  the  duration  of  things.  How  transient  is  every 
thing  earthly  !  But  these  spiritual  and  future  blessings  all 
have  the  stamp  of  immortality  impressed  on  them.  And  this 
was  the  great  secret  of  the  heroism  of  the  Apostles  and  first 
Christians :  They  looked  at  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  the 
present  life  as  being  but  for  a  moment ;  for  they  looked  not  at 
the  "  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal,  but  at  those  things 
which  are  unseen  and  eternal."  Here  was  the  secret  of  their 
strength,  both  for  doing  and  bearing.  They  counted  every 
thing  in  the  world  as  light  and  fleeting ;  and,  feeling  them 
selves  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth,  by  continually  seek 
ing  to  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  in  heaven,  and  keeping 
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an  unclouded  eye  on  those  future  blessings  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him,  they  laboured  and  fainted  not. 
"  These  light  afflictions,"  exclaims  the  Apostle,  "  work  out 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.1' 
Thus,  then,  we  have,  in  the  second  place,  the  advantage  of 
being  enabled,  in  consequence  of  this  right  mental  vision,  this 
illuminated  state  of  mind,  so  to  compare  things  present  and 
earthly,  with  those  that  are  spiritual,  future,  and  eternal,  as 
to  estimate  things  according  to  their  just  value,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  make  aright  choice. 

Now,  if  we  are  in  this  state  of  mind,  remember  this  will 
be  the  certain  effect.  Let  no  man  think  that  he  is  thus  illu 
minated  unless  he  is  enabled  thus  to  view  the  things  which 
are,  in  the  word  of  God,  exhibited  to  his  faith  ;  unless  he  die 
to  the  world,  and  live  only  to  secure  the  eternal  felicities 
of  heaven.  O  how  weak,  how  dim  is  our  faith  !  We  esteem 
things  only  according  to  their  present  appearances,  and  not 
according  to  the  relations  they  bear  to  our  souls  and  eternity. 
Why  ?  is  not  the  time  coming  when  all  these  vanities  shall 
end  ?  when  men  shall  awake  out  of  this  delusion,  and  find, 
if  they  have  secured  nothing  for  eternity,  though  they  have 
lived  fancying  themselves  surrounded  with  riches,  honours, 
and  pleasures,  that  they  are  poor,  and  miserable,  and  blind, 
and  naked  ?  If  we  are  not  acting  on  these  principles,  then 
are  we  in  darkness  ;  and  O,  how  great  is  that  darkness  ! 

III.  A  THIRD  advantage  resulting  from  this  illuminated 
state  of  mind  is,  that  it  enables  us  to  estimate  the  bearing 
and  tendency  of  every  thing,  and  thereby  affords  us  practical 
and  most  important  direction  in  finding  our  way  to  heaven. 

We  have  not  time  to  dwell  long  on  this  point ;  it  may, 
however,  be  briefly  illustrated.  The  blind  cannot  find  their 
way  ;  they  must  be  led  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  they  have  not 
the  means  of  observing  the  bearing  and  direction  of  their  path. 
It  may  lead  them  to  their  point ;  it  may  conduct  them  far 
from  it.  Persons  of  diseased  and  indistinct  vision  are  nearly 
in  the  same  state.  They  may  see  the  things  which  are  about 
them  ;  but  suppose  they  have  to  make  their  way  to  some  parti- 
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cular  and  distant  place  ; — why,  when  they  come  to  any  strange 
road,  or  to  a  point  where  two  roads  meet,  they  are  not  able 
to  observe  the  bearings  of  the  ways  thus  offered  to  their  choice, 
and  thus  are  they  in  imminent  danger  of  wandering ;  and,  if 
such  a  state  of  things  frequently  occurs,  it  is  certain  that, 
sooner  or  later,  they  will  lose  their  way  altogether.  O  how 
many  wanderers  of  this  kind  find  we  in  the  wilderness  of  this 
world  !  But  let  their  eyes  be  healed,  or  let  them  have  a 
guide  to  direct  them  as  to  the  point  to  which  all  their  steps 
are  to  tend,  if  they  would  accomplish  their  object,  and  they 
then  know  the  direction  of  the  place  to  which  they  are  journey 
ing,  and  can  observe  the  bearing  of  every  step,  and  the 
direction  of  any  new  path  to  which  they  may  come,  and  thus 
avoid  it  or  pursue  it.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  that  Solomon 
says,  "  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  which 
shineth  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day."  They 
who  prosecute  their  way  in  the  dark  know  not  at  what  they 
stumble  ;  so,  when  we  have  obtained  this  spiritual  light,  when 
we  have  obtained  an  acquaintance  with  that  which  is  heavenly 
and  spiritual,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  easily  applicable 
rules  of  life,  with  respect  to  our  tempers  and  conduct,  is  put  into 
our  possession.  We  may  always  ask  ourselves,  whither  any  thing 
tends.  Does  the  indulgence  of  this  course  of  thought,  of 
these  affections,  of  this  conversation,  of  this  conduct, — does  it 
lead  me  towards  my  heavenly  home  ?  Does  it  tend  to  the 
end  of  my  journey  ?  Does  it  impel  me  heavenward  ?  or  does 
it  obstruct  my  progress,  and  turn  me  into  a  by-path  ?  By 
the  application  of  this  rule,  we  may  avoid  every  thing  that 
would  turn  our  affections  and  desires  earthward,  and  impede 
our  progress  to  the  skies.  Thus,  also,  may  we  learn  to  shun 
what  is  doubtful ;  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil ;  and 
have  our  path  indeed  like  that  of  the  just,  one  of  increasing 
brightness ;  and,  knowing  that  we  are  in  the  way  to  heaven, 
we  shall  press  forward  with  vigour,  continually  rejoicing  in 
hope  of  the  blessings  to  which  our  path  is  conducting  us. 

LET  me  observe,  in  conclusion, 

1.  That  if  we  are  not  thus  affected  by  spiritual  and  heavenly 
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objects,  if  we  are  not  moved  by  fear  to  escape  the  ruin  before 
us,  if  we  are  not  excited  by  hope  to  press  forward  in  the  way 
which  God  hath  marked  out  for  us,  that  we  may  be  admitted 
into  the  heavenly  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  great  is  our  dark 
ness,  most  pitiable  our  state. 

But  do  you  feel  it  ?  That  is  the  great  question.  If  you 
feel  it,  there  is  a  remedy  ;  and  it  is  a  mercy  that  you  are  in  the 
way  to  obtain  it.  Men  born  blind  are  always  the  objects  of 
pity  ;  but  they  who  were  so  in  our  Lord's  time,  were  so  by  the 
providence  of  God,  that  his  glory  might  be  displayed  in  their 
cure.  There  was  a  distinguished  personage  who  had  not  only 
the  power,  but  also  the  disposition,  to  give  eyes  to  the  blind. 
They  heard  of  him ;  they  besought  his  mercy  ;  they  heard 
him  say,  "  What  will  ye  that  I  should  do  for  you  ?  "  They 
replied,  "  Lord,  that  we  may  receive  our  sight."  Now,  you 
are  in  the  same  favourable  circumstances.  You  are  where 
Christ  is  preached ;  you  are  led  to  celebrate  his  Sabbaths, 
and  to  observe  his  ordinances.  Have  you  not  heard  the 
sound  of  his  feet  while  you  have  been  now  sitting  in  his  sanc 
tuary  ?  "  Behold,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by."  Is  he 
not  as  much  present  as  he  was  to  the  blind  men  of  old  ?  Has 
he  not  said,  that  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  his  name,  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them  ?  Will  you  not  call 
upon  his  name  ?  He  calleth  for  you.  Come  to  him,  and  say, 
'•  Lord,  that  we  may  receive  our  sight."  He  will  say,  "Be 
opened,"  and  your  whole  souls  shall  be  filled  with  heavenly  light. 

2.  Let  all  who  have  received  this  light,  however,  remember 
that  they  have  to  walk  in  it. 

If  we  are  not  careful  to  do  this,  darkness  will  soon  over 
take  us.  We  are  therefore  exhorted  to  "  walk  in  the  light, 
even  as  He  is  in  the  light,  that  so  we  have  fellowship  with 
him,  and  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  may  cleanse 
us  from  all  sin."  Walk  in  the  light,  that  you  may  have  a 
mind  increasingly  spiritual ;  that  you  may  have  clearer  and 
clearer  prospects  into  that  future  glory  to  which  you  are  tra 
velling,  calling  up  new  courage  into  your  souls,  and  leading 
you  to  give  up  yourselves  more  fully  to  God.  God  grant  it  to 
you,  for  his  name's  sake  ! 


SERMON  XI. 

THE  RULER  COMING  FORTH  FROM 
BETHLEHEM  OF  JUDEA. 


But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands 
of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be 
Ruler  in  Israel  j  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting.  Therefore  will  he  give  them  up,  until  the  time  that  she 
which  travaileth  hath  brought  forth  :  then  the  remnant  of  his  bre 
thren  shall  return  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  And  he  shall  stand 
and  feed  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  in  the  majesty  of  the  name  of 
the  Lord  his  God  ;  and  they  shall  abide  :  for  now  shall  he  be  great 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. — Micah  v.  2-4. 


THE  application  of  the  prophecy  just  read  to  the  Messiah 
was  not  first  made  by  Christians  :  It  was  made  by  Jews ; 
and  by  Jews  before  they  could  have  had  any  prejudice  either 
in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Mes 
siah,  or  against  them.  It  was  made  not  long  after  his  birth, 
and  when  he  had  attracted  no  notice,  at  least  not  at  Jeru 
salem.  The  manner  in  which  the  attention  of  the  Jewish  na 
tion  was  turned  to  this  prophecy  was  providential.  The 
circumstances  are  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew's 
Gospel.  Wise  men  came  from  the  east,  making  this  inquiry, 
"  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ?"  and  making 
the  inquiry  when  the  Jews  had  a  King  in  Herod.  And  so 
strange  an  inquiry  roused  his  attention.  It  is  therefore  said 
that  "  he  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him  ;  "  and, 
being  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  prophecies,  he  sends  to  the 
Chief  Priests  and  Scribes  of  the  people,  and  convenes  a  body 
of  men,  the  most  distinguished  and  learned,  to  inquire  of 
them  where  the  Messiah  should  be  born.  They  refer  him 
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to  the  prediction  contained  in  the  words  of  the  text  ;  replying, 
"  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea."  So,  then,  we  see  that  by  this 
providential  occurrence  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation  was 
turned  to  the  fact,  that  Christ  was  born  at  Bethlehem  of 
Judea;  and.  his  followers  could  afterwards  refer  to  this  pro 
phecy  as  one  that  was  fulfilled  in  him,  and  which  declared  him 
to  be  the  long-expected  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
and  the  universal  Saviour. 

The  prediction  being  thus  interpreted  and  applied,  a  foun 
dation  is  laid  on  which  we  may  build  ;  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  apply 
the  passage  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  work  of  saving  men.  To 
the  several  particulars  which  the  text  contains  I  shall  briefly 
direct  your  attention. 

I.  AND,  first,  as  to  the  character,  the  singular,  the  unique 
character  ascribed  to  the  Person  who  is  here  spoken  of. 

It  is  a  character  which  is  borne  by  none  in  heaven,  and  by 
none  on  earth,  save  one.  That  he  was  truly  man,  is  clear  from 
his  being  born  at  Bethlehem  Ephratah  :  "  Out  of  thee  shall  he 
come  forth  unto  me  ; "  that  is,  in  the  way  of  natural  birth. 
But  go  on  :  He  who  thus  came  forth  as  a  Ruler  in  Israel  is  here 
said  to  be  one  "  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old, 
from  everlasting ;  "  or,  as  the  margin  reads,  "  from  the  days 
of  eternity."  What  learn  we,  then,  from  this  ?  Why,  that 
as  the  goings  forth  from  Bethlehem  mark  the  natural  birth, 
so  the  goings  forth  from  the  days  of  eternity  mark  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  "of 
one  substance  with  the  Father ;  Light  of  light ;  very  God  of 
very  God  ;  begotten,  not  made ;  the  express  image  of  his 
Person  ;  the  brightness,"  the  streaming  forth,  "  of  his  glory." 
This  marks  the  singularity  of  the  character.  Here  is  the 
divinity  ;  here  is  the  humanity ;  and  both  are  united  in  one 
Person.  And  this,  therefore,  characterizes  him  as  the  God- 
man,  the  "  Immanuel,  God  with  us." 

This  view  also  enables  us  to  fix  the  completion  of  the  pro 
phecy  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  him  alone.  Many  came  forth 
out  of  Bethlehem  ;  many  were  born  there  beside  him  ;  but 
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no  one  beside  him  had  his  "  goings  forth  from  of  old,  from 
the  days  of  eternity."  And  it  is  remarkable  that  no  human 
being,  amidst  all  the  millions  that  have  lived,  ever  made  such 
pretensions.  No  man  ever  pretended  to  have  been  from  the 
days  of  eternity  but  one.  This  language  never  fell  from  the 
lips  but  of  one,  who  appeared  as  a  man,  but  who  declared, 
"  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  The  self-existent,  eternal 
God  was  made  one  of  us  in  the  incarnation  of  Jesus,  who  came 
forth  from  Bethlehem,  and  had  his  "  goings  forth  from  of  old," 
from  the  days  of  eternity. 

II.  THE  second  particular  in  the  text  relates  to  his  regal 
office,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  authority  :  "  Out  of  thee  shall  he 
come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel." 

Now,  if  this  were  accomplished,  we  must  expect  to  find  in 
him,  not  merely  a  Teacher  sent  from  God;  not  merely  a 
reproving  Prophet ;  not  merely  a  bright  and  perfect  example 
of  the  truth  he  taught ;  but,  though  a  man,  though  appearing 
in  the  form  of  a  servant  among  men,  if  the  prediction  were 
accomplished  in  him,  we  shall  discover  in  him  an  evident 
administration  of  rule  and  authority ;  for  he  who  came  forth 
out  of  Bethlehem,  and  who  had  his  goings  forth  from 
eternity,  was  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel.  Now,  there  are  a  few 
particulars  in  which  we  discover  this  character  in  Jesus,  in  which 
we  see  in  him  an  unequivocal  assumption  of  absolute  rule  over 
Israel  and  mankind. 

The  first  was  in  the  manner  in  which  he  explained  and 
enlarged  upon  the  moral  law.  The  Sovereign  is  the  fountain 
of  law.  The  legislative  authority  must  centre  in  him,  and 
emanate  from  him.  To  promulgate  law,  therefore,  is  to  give 
it  authority  as  a  legal  act.  Now,  mark  the  conduct  of  the 
Saviour:  He  does  not  merely,  like  others,  come  forth  to 
explain  and  enforce  the  law,  but  he  comes  to  set  it  under  new 
lights  ;  to  give  it,  in  many  particulars,  a  more  extensive  appli 
cation  :  And,  as  we  find  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  comes 
to  invest  those  explications  with  the  same  authority  as  that 
which  the  original  law  possessed.  He  comes  to  add  to  it: 
He  comes  to  say,  "  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you  ;.w 
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a  commandment  as  binding  as  any  of  the  rest.  Here  is  the 
exercise  of  authority,  such  as  no  Prophet  ever  possessed  or 
pretended  to  ;  and  therefore  our  Lord  does  not  use  their  style 
of  speaking.  They  came  to  say,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ; "  but 
he  uses  not  that  phrase.  He  never  did  use  it  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry.  He  does  not  say,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  because  he  was  the  Lord  himself.  He  therefore 
says,  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  :  But  I  say  unto  you,  That 
ye  resist  not  evil.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy  :  But  I 
say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you." 
He  came  forth  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel,  and  here  we  have  the 
language  of  one  claiming  to  be  Ruler  :  "  But  I  say  unto  you  :" 
Thus,  not  only  re-stating  the  original  law,  but  adding  to  it 
certain  explications,  and  investing  them  with  the  same  author 
ity  :  Thus  exhibiting  himself  as  the  Fountain  of  law ,  and,  in 
that  respect,  distinguishing  himself  from  all  human  Prophets 
and  teachers.  "  He  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and 
not  as  the  Scribes." 

But  he  claimed  to  be  Ruler  by  his  judgments,  as  well  as 
by  his  acts  of  authority.  He  was  asked,  when  he  stood  at  the 
bar  of  Pilate,  whether  he  was  the  King  of  the  Jews.  And, 
instead  of  denying,  he  acknowledged  it :  "  Thou  sayest  it." 
He  professed,  therefore,  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel.  Now,  he 
proved  this  by  the  judgments  which  he  pronounced,  and  which 
were  all  executed.  You  all  know  the  calamities  which  hap 
pened  to  the  Jewish  nation:  You  all  know  the  strange  and 
awful  predictions  he  uttered  long  before  the  destruction  of 
their  city.  Now  they  were  pronounced  and  executed  by  him 
in  the  exercise  of  his  regal  office.  True,  he  had  wept  over 
them ;  true,  he  had  been  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts  ;  true,  when  he  uttered  these  predictions  of  judg 
ment,  he  said,  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  you  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  but  ye  would  not ! "' 
And  from  this  it  might  be  concluded  that  in  no  instance  did 
Christ  seek  to  exercise  regal  authority ;  but  I  believe 
that  he  was  the  destroyer  of  that  nation  by  the  Roman  power, 
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which  he  employed  as  his  instrument.  For  although  he  prayed 
and  wept  over  them,  and  thus  proved  his  tenderness  and  reluc 
tance  to  punish ;  yet,  when  he  predicts  their  calamities, 
he  speaks  of  his  coming  to  judge  them  as  the  Son  of  man, 
fc4  coming  as  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great 
glory." 

There  is  an  expression  in  the  text  which  deserves  particular 
notice  :  "  Therefore  will  he  give  them  up,  until  the  time  that 
she  which  travaileth  hath  brought  forth."  Who  can  tell  what 
these  words  mean  ?  The  Apostle  tells  us  "  that  blindness  in 
part  hath  happened  to  Israel.'1  We  see  that  scarcely  any 
of  that  race  have  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  so  that 
"  even  to  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  veil  is  upon 
their  hearts ;  "  and  those  hearts  are  as  hard  as  they  are  dark. 
We  know  not  the  full  import  of  these  expressions,  but  some 
thing  deep  and  mysterious  is  evidently  contained  in  them. 
Of  this  "giving  up"  we  may  say,  "  O  the  depth  !"  There 
is  a  depth  of  justice  in  it,  though  we  cannot  fathom  it ;  and 
of  goodness  and  mercy,  though  we  cannot  trace  it ;  for  through 
their  fall  salvation  is  come  to  us,  and  by  and  by  our  salvation 
shall  be  to  them  as  life  from  the  dead. 

The  total  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  another  of  the 
regal  acts  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  what  authority  did  this 
imply  ?  The  law  of  sacrifice  was  not  a  human  invention,  not 
a  modern  one.  It  had  been  instituted  in  the  patriarchal  age, 
before  the  flood.  It  was  an  institution  so  sacred  that  it  was 
carried  into  all  nations,  guarded  by  the  most  severe  penalties, 
and  no  human  beings  thought  of  assuming  the  authority  of 
revoking  a  system  which  had  come  down  to  them  from  the 
remotest  posterity,  and  which  they  evidently  believed  to  be 
of  divine  authority.  But  they  were  all  repealed  by  Jesus 
Christ.  You  recollect  his  words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
when  she  put  to  him  the  question  whether  God  was  most 
acceptably  worshipped  on  Mount  Gerizim  or  at  Jerusalem. 
His  answer  was,  "  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him."  That 
word  destroyed  the  peculiarity  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
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That  word  rent  the  veil  which  separated  the  holiest  of  all. 
That  word  removed  the  glory  which  had  long  rested  on  one 
consecrated  spot,  and  elevated  it  to  the  view  and  approach  of 
mankind.  That  word  declared  the  annihilation  of  all  that  was 
peculiar  and  restrictive  in  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  made 
the  house  of  God  to  be  a  spiritual  house,  a  house  of  prayer  for 
all  nations.  In  the  same  manner,  he  showed  his  authority  by 
the  institution  of  his  own  supper.  In  the  same  manner  did  he 
remove  all  the  shadows  of  the  law  when  he  cried  on  the  cross, 
"  It  is  finished,"  and  then  "  bowed  his  head,  and  gave  up  the 
ghost."  Thus  was  the  whole  ceremonial  system  brought  to  an 
end  ;  another  temple  was  opened,  even  the  temple  of  heaven  ; 
another  mercy-seat  established,  even  that  throne  of  grace  above, 
before  which  he  ever  ministers  ;  another  blood  was  poured 
forth,  even  his  own  ;  another  Priest  was  appointed,  not  for  the 
Jewish  nation  only,  but  for  the  whole  world  ;  a  Priest,  not 
of  the  former  order,  but  "  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,"  who 
"  has  entered  into  the  heavens,  where  he  ever  lives  to  make 
intercession  for  us.*" 

These  particulars  have  illustrated  the  exercise  of  the  kingly 
power  as  it  implies  "  authority ;"  but  we  have  in  the  text,  in 
the  third  place,  the  exercise  of  this  power,  as  it  implies  "  acts 
of  tenderness  and  mercy."  "  And  he  shall  stand  and  feed." 
Here  he  is  compared  to  a  shepherd  ;  a  comparison  frequently 
employed  to  illustrate  the  regal  office,  when  Kings  were  accus 
tomed,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  their  office,  to  feed,  pro 
tect,  and  bless  men,  and  not  to  oppress  and  destroy  them. 
Christ,  in  this  expression,  "  He  shall  stand  and  feed,"  is  repre 
sented  unto  us  as  a  pastoral  King,  and  his  subjects  as  his  sheep. 
And  thus  is  another  illustrious  prophecy  explained  :  "  He  shall 
feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd  ;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with 
his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead 
those  that  are  with  young."  But  who  are  the  sheep  of  Christ  ? 
The  Jewish  nation  were  represented  in  Scripture  as  being  so 
in  some  important  respects  ;  and  therefore  are  they  called 
"  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  Nay,  but  all  the 
Gentile  nations  are  spoken  of  as  his  sheep  too  :  "  Other  sheep 
have  I,  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  Them  also  I  must  bring, 
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und  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and 
one  shepherd. "  Jews  and  Gentiles,  therefore,  are  his  sheep ; 
and  all  they  "  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,"  not  one  excepted. 
His  first  work  on  earth  was  to  gather  the  lost  sheep  of  his 
brethren  who  were  then  of  the  fold ;  and  thus  did  he  come  "  to 
seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost."  And  he  succeeded  in 
gathering  a  little  flock.  At  least,  he  was  surrounded  by  some 
to  whom  he  could  say  with  tenderness,  "  Fear  not,  little  flock ; 
for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom."' 
And  afterwards  he  sent  forth  his  servants  to  collect  the  wan 
derers  ;  and  all  true  converts  to  the  faith  of  Christ  are  repre 
sented  by  St.  Peter  as  being  "  returned  to  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  their  souls  ; " — "  the  Shepherd,"  that  is  to  say, 
"  the  Overseer  of  souls."  From  that  time  the  sheep  may  be 
distinguished  as  being  in  two  classes.  First :  The  sheep  in 
the  fold,  brought  home  there,  and  dwelling  under  the  care 
of  the  Shepherd  ;  and,  second  :  The  sheep  out  of  the  fold,  still 
going  astray  in  the  wanderings  of  sin,  and  having  neither  food 
nor  feeder.  As  the  sheep  of  Christ, — for  I  trust  to  many  of 
vou  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  Peter  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  "  Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray,  but  are  now 
returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls," — as 
the  sheep  of  Christ,  you  are  now  in  the  fold,  in  the  church. 
And  what  does  this  imply  ?  The  commonness  of  our  privi 
leges  frequently  makes  us  overlook  their  value.  What  is  it  to 
be  in  the  church  of  Christ  ?  To  you  is  the  word  preached ; 
the  word  of  promise,  of  comfort,  of  life,  of  salvation.  To  you 
the  ordinances  of  God  are  open.  You  are  among  the  multi 
tude  of  those  that  keep  holy  day.  Your  feet  stand  within  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem.  You  know  what  it  is  to  see  the  power 
and  glory  of  God  in  the  sanctuary.  You  have  communion 
with  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  You  have  an  interest  in 
the  prayers  of  all  about  you.  You  are  exhorted  by  their 
words,  and  instructed  by  their  holy  example.  The  sacraments 
are  administered  unto  you  ;  by  the  first  of  which  you  enter  the 
outward  and  visible  church ;  the  other  sets  Christ  before  you 
as  your  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  calls  upon  you  for  renewed 
exercises  of  the  faith  by  which  YOU  are  to  live.  You  are  in 
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his  fold.  Thus  you  are  his  property.  You  have  been  brought 
back  by  him,  and  he  calls  you  his.  He  says  of  you,  "  I  will 
be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  unto  me  a  people."  He 
recognises  you  as  his  property,  and  interests  himself  in  your 
welfare.  As  his  sheep,  you  are  fully  under  his  care.  He 
beholds  you  constantly,  and  will  ever  give  you  rich  supplies. 
"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  said  the  Psalmist ;  "  I  shall  not 
want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ;  he  lead- 
eth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul ;  he 
leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's  sake." 
Similar  words  are  used  by  our  Saviour,  speaking  of  himself  as 
"  the  good  Shepherd,"  going  in  and  out  before  his  flock,  "  and 
they  shall  find  pasture."  What  supplies  are  granted  to  you 
of  knowledge  from  his  word,  when  applied  by  his  Holy  Spirit  ? 
The  elevating,  sanctifying  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ;  the 
promises  of  life  and  immortality.  What  supplies  of  grace  and 
strength  ?  for  "  they  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength."  If,  when  you  feel  "  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and 
"  the  bufferings  of  the  messenger  of  Satan,"  you  betake  your 
selves  to  your  Lord  in  earnest  prayer,  his  grace  shall  be  suffi 
cient  for  you,  and  even  in  your  weakness  shall  his  strength  be 
perfected.  But  the  Apostle  sums  up  all  these  privileges  when 
he  speaks  of  God  as  having  blessed  his  people  with  "  all  spirit 
ual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  God,  who 
"  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him,"  who  "  is  able  to  do  for 
us  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  we  can  ask  or  think,"  calls 
us  by  Christ  Jesus  to  be  filled  with  all  his  fulness. 

And,  as  the  flock  of  Christ,  mark  the  care  and  atten 
tion  which  you  receive  at  his  hands,  and  which  you  may 
always  claim,  as  being  founded  on  his  wondrous  love.  For 
who  can  measure  the  love  of  Christ  ?  One  might  form 
some  idea  of  it  from  our  being  his  creatures,  the  work- 
manship  of  his  hands.  And  surely  it  would  be  no 
weak  argument  to  strengthen  and  uphold  our  faith,  that  we 
can  consider  ourselves  as  his  creatures,  and  say  to  him,  "  Have 
respect  to  the  work  of  thine  hands."  We  might  argue  his  love 
from  his  patience  and  forbearance,  and  a  variety  of  other  cir 
cumstances.  But  these  do  not  give  us  the  full  measure  of  his 
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love.  Not  by  these  are  you  to  estimate  it.  It  is  to  be 
estimated  by  this, — O  hear  it,  and  let  unbelief  be  removed  for 
ever  from  your  mind  ! — hear  it,  tliou  doubting,  drooping  spirit, 
and  lift  up  thy  head  ! — "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.1' 
It  is  that  which  showed  the  love  of  Christ  to  pass  all  know 
ledge  ;  and  it  is  through  this  that  God  is  willing  to  do  for  us 
above  all  we  can  ask  or  think.  O  that  our  faith  might  be 
enlarged  by  the  view  of  this  infinite  love  of  Christ  !  love  which 
led  him  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  !  And  hence,  too, 
the  infinite  tenderness  of  Christ's  care.  It  is  ever  watchful : 
"  Behold,  he  that  keepeth  thee  shall  neither  slumber  nor 
sleep."  It  was  this  consideration,  that  he  had  promised  to  be 
with  them,  that  made  the  Apostles  willing  to  go  to  prison,  and 
to  death.  It  was  the  assurance  of  his  presence  that  enabled 
them  to  confront  all  their  adversaries  and  accusers.  So  St. 
Paul  :  "  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all 
men  forsook  me.  Notwithstanding,  the  Lord  stood  with  me, 
and  strengthened  me."  And  the  promise  is  to  us  :  "I  will 
never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee."  And  his  care  is  discrimi 
nating,  as  well  as  tender  and  constant :  "  He  carries  the  lambs 
in  his  bosom,  and  gently  leads  those  that  are  with  young." 
And  it  is  effectual :  He  says,  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice, 
and  they  follow  me."  This  is  their  character.  If  we  keep 
that  in  view,  we  shall  not  greatly  err  in  the  application  of  the 
promise  :  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
they  follow  me.  And  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand."  Here  we  find  an  allusion  to  the  circumstances  of 
those  eastern  countries  where  the  shepherds  had  to  exercise 
particular  vigilance  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  robbers  and 
murderers  of  the  desert,  as  well  as  the  ravages  of  devouring 
beasts.  Now,  in  like  manner,  Christ  protects  his  people.  It 
cannot  be  that  any  soul  should  perish  that  looks  continually  to 
him.  No  one  can  pluck  them  from  his  hand  ;  can  tear  them 
out  of  the  fold,  and  carry  them  off  as  a  reluctant  prey.  So  the 
Psalmist,  thus  confiding  in  his  almighty  Protector,  exclaims, 
"  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod 
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and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me."  Thus  shall  we  be  saved 
amidst  the  greatest  difficulties  and  trials  ;  saved  in  death  itself. 
Thus  need  we  fear  no  evil.  Our  Shepherd  is  "  Immanuel,  God 
with  us ;  "  "  and  he  shall  stand  and  feed"  us.  He  received  us 
when  we  returned  to  him  ;  he  placed  us  in  his  fold  ;  he  makes 
us  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  care.  Let  us,  while  reminded 
of  these  our  high  privileges,  stir  up  our  hearts  to  grateful  joy 
in  the  goodness  of  the  great  Shepherd  and  Overseer  of  our 
souls.  Let  us  hearken  to  his  voice,  and  follow  him.  He  shall 
supply  all  our  need  here,  and  then  receive  us  to  his  own  eternal 
presence  and  glory. 

And  what  commiseration  ought  we  not  to  feel  for  the  sheep 
that  are  out  of  the  fold !     Are  we  to  forget  these,  the  mass 
who  are  still  wandering  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd  ?     Their 
case  is  the  reverse  of  ours.     They  are,  most  emphatically,  not 
in  the  church.     Hear  this  explained  by  the  Apostle  :  "  At  that 
time  ye  were  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  common 
wealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise  ; 
having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world."     They  have 
no  holy  assemblies  such  as  we  have.     They  come  together,  it 
is  true,  on  occasions  miscalled  religious  ;  but  their  very  reli 
gion  infuses  into  them  a  deeper  taint  of  sin,  and  leaves  them 
the  more  thoroughly  under  the  dominion  of  vice.     The  fables 
of  their  deities  are  fables  of  evil,  which  corrupt  the  more  they 
are  studied.     Of  a  God  of  holy  goodness  and  love  they  have 
no  idea  ;  and  therefore  are  they  strangers  to  the  songs  of  sacred 
praise.     The  noises  heard  in  their  worship  resemble  more  the 
hissings  of  serpents,  and  the  bowlings  of 'beasts  of  prey,  only 
serving  to  excite  to  a  higher  degree  those  feelings  of  frenzy 
whose  expressions  so  often  give  a  demoniac  character  to  their 
worship.     And  they  have  no  supply  of  knowledge.     Dark  and 
perplexing  errors  are  their  portion.     Nor  know  they  any  thing 
of  the  peace  of  God,  passing  all  understanding,  and  possessing 
the  mind  in  a  holy  and  delightful  calm.     No  view  of  God  as 
rich  in  mercy,  as  hearing  prayer,  and  supplying  need,  is  pre 
sented  to  them  ;  and  therefore  have  they  no  prayer ;  for  how 
shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed,  and 
how  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ? 
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They  need  the  Preacher  to  proclaim  the  truth,  and  holiness, 
and  love  of  God  ;  and  the  Preacher  must  be  sent,  that  he  may 
call  them  from  their  wanderings,  and  direct  them  to  the  fold 
of  the  great  Shepherd.  A  sheep  is  an  animal  given  to  rove  ; 
but  it  has  no  sagacity  to  find  its  way  back  to  the  place  whence  it 
wandered,  as  some  other  animals  have.  It  is  therefore  a  fit 
emblem  of  man.  No  man  ever  found  his  own  way,  uninvited, 
undirected,  back  to  the  fold  of  God.  No  heathen  nation  ever 
came  back  to  God  of  itself.  If  you  look  into  their  histories, 
you  will  find  nations  wandering  still  more  widely,  going  still 
further  from  the  Source  of  life  and  comfort.  And  therefore  does 
the  chief  Shepherd  command  his  servants  to  "  go  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

III.  THE  next  portion  of  the  prophecy  to  which  we  must 
call  your  attention  is  still  connected  with  the  regal  office 
of  Christ,  and  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  which 
have  been  already  considered  :  "  And  he  shall  stand  and  feed 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  in  the  majesty  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord  his  God." 

All  this  was  fulfilled  exactly  in  Christ.  In  him  were  majesty 
and  strength  united.  See  this  accomplished  in  the  miracles 
he  wrought.  Look  at  the  united  power  and  majesty  which  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  exhibits.  See  it,  also,  in  his 
teaching.  Truth  comes  from  his  lips  as  from  its  proper  foun 
tain,  attended  with  all  the  clearness  and  force  of  demonstration. 
See  it  in  the  manner  in  which  he  bestowed  his  benefits.  What 
amazing  majesty  in  those  acts  of  mercy  by  which  he  pardoned 
the  sins  of  the  penitent !  Behold  him  standing  with  the  man 
sick  of  the  palsy,  lying  helpless  on  the  bed  before  him  :  "  Son, 
be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee."  Or  hear  him 
comforting  the  weeping  penitent:  "Thy  sins  are  forgiven." 
"  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee  ;  go  in  peace."  What  majesty 
have  we  here  !  and  strength  with  majesty  :  For  he  speaks,  and 
it  is  done  ;  he  commands,  and  is  obeyed. 

And  thus  is  it  in  the  government  and  extension  of  his  king 
dom.  Let  us  steadily  mark  the  progress  of  his  work,  taking 
large  views  both  as  to  place  and  time,  and  considering  all  in 
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the  light  of  revealed  truth ;  and  though  on  some  particular 
events  mystery  may  rest,  still  we  shall  see  that  he  stands  and 
feeds  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  and  the  majesty  of  God. 
We  see,  it  may  be,  the  clouds  and  the  confusions  of  the  storm 
and  the  whirlwind.  There  is  a  darkness  that  we  cannot  pene 
trate.  But  the  clouds  are  dispersed ;  the  storm  passes  away ; 
and  we  now  find  that  in  strength  and  majesty  has  the  Saviour 
been  subduing  his  enemies,  and  extending  his  kingdom. 
And  thus  shall  he  be  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


SERMON  XII. 

CHRIST    LIFTED    UP,   AND    DRAWING   ALL 
MEN  UNTO  HIM. 


And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.— 
John  xii.  32. 

THERE  was  this  peculiarity,  among  others,  in  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  that  it  was,  during  his  life,  continually  in  his  sight ;  dis 
tinctly  and  constantly  foreseen  in  all  its  circumstances,  and  in 
all  its  terrors.  With  respect  to  the  martyrs,  this  was  not 
the  case.  From  the  admonitions  of  our  Lord,  and  from  the 
character  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  they  knew  generally 
that  they  might  possibly  be  called  to  severe  service,  to  endure 
a  great  fight  of  afflictions,  and  to  undergo  a  shameful  death ; 
but  this  was  not,  as  to  them,  absolutely  certain.  Death  might 
do  his  office  naturally.  The  providence  of  God  might  inter 
vene,  and  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The 
lot,  they  knew,  must  fall  on  some  ;  but  they  were  not  sure  that 
it  should  fall  on  them.  To  the  mind  of  our  Lord,  however, 
throughout  his  life,  the  sad,  the  solemn  scene  of  his  mortal 
suffering  was  ever  present.  He  was  continually  girding  up  his 
mind  to  the  final  contest,  and  drinking  beforehand  by  deep,  and 
certain,  and  vivid  anticipations,  of  that  bitter  cup  which  was  at 
last  put  into  his  hands. 

The  chapter  before  us  contains  sufficient  indications  of  this. 
Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus  who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead, 
took  "a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very  costly,  and 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair  ; 
and  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment." 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  what,  I  believe,  is 
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a  prevailing  mistake,  that  this  Mary  was  the  same  woman  who, 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  anointed  our  Lord's  feet, 
bathed  them  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hair 
of  her  head.  Not  so.  The  woman  who  performed  this  tender 
and  pious  act  in  the  house  of  Simon  had  been,  emphatically, 
"  a  sinner,"  a  harlot ;  but  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  had 
long  been  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  was  an  honoured  member 
of  that  pious  and  happy  family  in  which  alone,  during  his 
sojourn  on  earth,  our  Lord  seems  to  have  found  all  the  pleasure 
and  solace  of  kind  and  religious  friendship.  Judas,  with 
wretched  hypocrisy,  blames  this  act ;  and  Christ  defends  it : 
"  Let  her  alone."  But  see  how  constantly  all  the  circum 
stances  of  his  future  sufferings  were  present  to  his  mind : 
"  Against  the  day  of  my  burying  hath  she  kept  this."  So  like 
wise  we  find,  further  on,  that  notwithstanding  he  went  in  pomp 
and  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  yet  the  honours  he  received  from 
the  people  could  not  turn  away  his  attention  from  this  sad 
event :  "  The  hour  is  come," — -just  about  to  approach, — "  that 
the  Son  of  man  should  be  glorified."  But  how  ?  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit."  His  death  was  still  before  him.  And 
again  :  "  Now  is  my  soul  troubled."  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  this  anticipation  of  death  did  not  produce  strong  and 
painful  emotions  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  that  he  only 
regarded  it  as  an  ordinary  event.  He  enjoyed  no  exemption 
from  suffering  because  there  was  in  him  an  intimate  connexion 
of  the  human  with  the  divine  nature.  Perhaps  that  very  cir 
cumstance  only  made  him  the  more  strong  to  suffer.  "  Now," 
said  he,  "  is  my  soul  troubled  ;"  troubled  in  this  anticipation. 
It  was  by  no  light  suffering,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  that 
human  guilt  was  to  be  expiated.  "  Now  is  my  soul  troubled." 
Here  are  all  the  feelings  of  nature.  "  And  what  shall  I  say  ? 
Father,  save  me  from  this  hour?"  He  might  have  said  this. 
He  might  have  given  up  the  undertaking.  There  was  no  law 
but  his  own  gracious  will,  as  we  shall  soon  see  also,  to  induce 
him  to  go  through  with  the  work  on  which  it  had  pleased  him 
to  enter.  "  And  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from 
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this  hour  ?  But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.1  As 
though  he  had  said,  "  No  ;  let  the  whole  purpose  of  thy  wisdom 
and  love  in  the  salvation  of  a  lost  and  guilty  race,  be  fully 
accomplished,  by  whatever  inflictions  it  is  necessary  to  lay  upon 
me,  who  have  undertaken  to  be  man's  representative  and  sub 
stitute."  "  Father,  glorify  thy  name."  At  all  events,  at  any 
cost,  let  thy  plans  of  mercy  be  fulfilled. 

But  amidst  all  these  painful  anticipations  of  suffering,  there 
was  another  idea  always  mingled.  He  saw  the  cross,  but  not 
the  cross  alone.  There  was  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him. 
Not  his  own  personal  joy  in  that  future  eminence  to  which  he 
knew  he  should  be  raised,  but  the  joy  of  success  in  saving  men  ; 
that  pleasure  of  the  Lord  which  was  to  prosper  in  his  hand. 
So  we  find,  immediately  connected  with  the  passage  just 
quoted,  a  singular  declaration,  but,  in  its  scriptural  significance, 
a  most  emphatic  and  comprehensive  one :  "  Except  a  corn 
of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die," — be  dissolved  in  the 
usual  process  of  vegetation, — "  it  abideth  alone,"  it  produces 
no  fruit.  So,  if  Christ  had  not  died,  (this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  text,)  no  fruit  would  ever  have  sprung  up  in  man's  salva 
tion  ;  no  guilty  man  could  ever  have  been  pardoned ;  no  soul 
had  been  rescued  from  the  fearful  consequences  of  sin.  "  But 
if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  It  was  in  the  anticipa 
tion  of  bringing  forth  fruit,  in  this  respect,  of  bringing  sinners 
to  God  and  salvation, — it  was  for  this  joy  that  was  set  before 
him,  that  he  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame. 

So,  too,  in  the  words  immediately  connected  with  the  text : 
"  Now,"  says  he,  in  delightful  anticipation,  "  now  is  the  judg 
ment  of  this  world ;  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast 
out."  The  former  clause  is  capable  of  two  senses.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  clear  which  should  be  taken.  However,  the  general 
idea  is  not  affected  by  that.  He  might  mean,  "  Now  is  the 
time  when  the  unjust  judgment  of  this  world,  in  my  case,  shall, 
under  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  the  prince  of  this  world, 
be  successful;  now  shall  the  world  judge,  that  is,  govern, 
oppress,  and  cut  me  off:  But  by  that  very  act  is  the  prince 
of  this  world  cast  out ;  by  that  very  act  of  the  malice  and  sub 
tlety  of  Satan,  does  he  uproot  the  foundation  of  his  own 
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throne."  Or,  perhaps  the  expression  may  mean,  "  Now  is  the 
time  come  for  the  full  establishment  of  the  mediatorial  king 
dom,  to  judge,  that  is,  to  regulate  and  govern,  the  world ;"  that 
mediatorial  kingdom  which  derived  its  full  power  from  the 
death  of  Christ ;  for  in  whatsoever  degree  it  might  exist  before, 
it  was  only  in  anticipation  of  the  offering  of  the  great  and 
universal  Sacrifice.  "  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world  ; 
now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.""  Now  is  that 
kingdom  to  be  fully  established,  by  which  the  usurped  dominion 
of  the  prince  of  this  world  shall  be  overthrown.  He  adds, 
"And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth;"  in  which  expres 
sion  he  signified  what  death  he  should  die.  "  The  painful 
process  of  being  lifted  up  from  the  earth  I  must  undergo." 
But  what  bound  up  the  resolution,  and  gave  vigour  to  the 
determination,  of  the  Saviour,  was,  the  delightful  anticipation, 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  of  bringing  men  to  himself: 
"  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  For  this  end,  among  others, 
it  was  appointed,  that  he  should  die  in  a  manner  which  might 
be  distinguishingly  symbolical.  Jesus  Christ,  affixed  to  the 
cross,  and  then  elevated  on  it,  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  was 
made  a  public  spectacle  to  a  hardened  crowd,  who  insulted 
him  in  his  last  moments ;  and  this  was  emblematical  of  the 
public  exhibition  of  that  wonderful  and  glorious  spectacle, 
Christ  on  the  cross,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  insti 
tutions  of  the  church,  and  especially  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  all  cry,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

To  this  spectacle  let  us  in  the  first  place  turn  our  attention ; 
and  then,  secondly,  consider  the  results  which  our  Lord  antici 
pated  :  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me." 

I.  LET  us  attend  to  the  spectacle  exhibited  on  the  cross. 

1.  It  was  a  spectacle  of  the  most  undeserved  punishment 
of  a  guiltless,  of  an  absolutely  innocent,  person. 

There  never  was,  even  among  the  saints  of  God,  a  character 
so  spotless  as  that  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  man ;  because 
"  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;"  all.  therefore,  who 
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come  into  the  world  in  the  usual  order  of  nature,  come  into 
the  world  with  an  original  taint,  a  direct  and  exclusive  tendency 
to  evil.  Every  man,  too,  becomes  an  actual  sinner  before  he 
accepts  that  "  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation."  And 
thus,  in  his  progress  to  a  state  of  Christian  perfection  and 
maturity,  a  state  of  meetness  for  heaven,  there  is  a  warring 
with  the  flesh,  a  contest  with  opposite  principles,  to  some  of 
which  he  usually,  at  some  time  or  other,  gives  way,  in  however 
small  a  degree,  and  thus  shows  the  remains  of  native  corruption, 
not  as  yet  entirely  removed  by  the  grace  of  God.  But  in  the 
soul  of  Jesus  Christ  there  was  no  such  taint.  There  was  a  full 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  human  nature.  He  did 
no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.  And  though 
his  pretensions  and  doctrine  offended  all  the  prevailing  pre 
judices  of  the  Jews,  so  that  he  was  watched  with  that  sharp 
ened  eye  which  prejudice  always  produces,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  malice,  yet  could  no  fault  be  found  in  him. 
It  was  a  glorious  attestation  of  his  perfect  and  spotless  inno 
cence,  as  well  as  a  condemnation  of  the  Jews,  when  Pilate, 
though  yielding  to  the  clamours  of  the  people,  caused  Jesus 
to  be  led  away  to  be  crucified,  while  he  himself  took  water,  and, 
washing  his  hands  before  them  all,  said,  "  I  am  innocent  of  the 
blood  of  this  just  person  ;  see  ye  to  it.1' 

We  consider  this  as  a  most  important  circumstance,  not 
merely  in  justification  of  our  Lord's  character,  but  because,  as 
his  death  enters  into  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  so  this  purity 
of  his  life  is  necessary  for  the  atoning  character  of  his  death. 
No  guilty  man  could  become  the  substitute  to  divine  justice 
for  the  sins  of  others.  All  the  types  and  shadows  which 
beforehand  represented  this  event  went  upon  this  ground,  that 
the  innocent  must  suffer  for  the  guilty,  and  the  guilty  go  free 
in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent.  Hence  the 
care  with  which  the  victims  for  the  sacrifice  were  selected. 
They  were  to  be  sound  and  spotless;  the  torn,  and  the 
blemished,  and  the  diseased,  might  not  be  offered  to  God. 
And  this  serves  to  show,  too,  the  substitutional  character 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  As  man,  he  had  no  sin  to  answer  for; 
and  thus  the  whole  of  his  sufferings  may  be  placed  to  the 
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account  of  others,  according  to  the  appointment  of  God,  that 
so  in  him  we  might  have  righteousness  and  redemption.  Let 
us,  then,  consider  this  when  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  him  who 
was  lifted  up  from  the  ground. 

"  No  guilt  his  spotless  heart  had  known, 
No  guile  had  in  his  lips  been  found." 

He  was  a  pure  and  holy  sacrifice,  such  as  the  strict  justice, 
the  unspotted  holiness,  of  God  might  contemplate  with  satis 
faction.  Not  one  portion  of  the  merit  of  his  sufferings  was 
absorbed  by  any  personal  guilt  of  his  own.  All  the  benefit  of 
them  may  be  transferred  to  others,  and  shall  be  put  to  the 
account  of  all  who  come  to  God  by  him,  and  believe  in  his 
name. 

Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross,  in  the  second  place,  presents 
the  spectacle  of  a  voluntary  surrender  of  himself  to  these 
sufferings  and  agonies. 

And  this  is  an  answer  to  the  whole  of  that  objection  which 
some  make  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ. 
They  say  that  an  innocent  person  had  thus  undeserved  punish 
ment  inflicted  upon  him.  So  it  was  :  But  then  observe  that 
this  innocent  Person  was  not  a  mere  man  ;  he  was  incarnate 
God,  and  had  that  right  and  power  over  his  own  life  which  no 
mere  creature  could  possess.  I  do  not  think  that  an  angel  has 
any  power  over  his  own  life.  There  is  no  right  vested  in  any 
created  being  by  which  he  may  dispose  of  his  life,  and  termi 
nate  it  as  he  pleases.  That  is  the  reason  that  self-destruction 
is  murder,  and  a  heinous  sin  ;  so  that  no  murderer,  whether  of 
himself  or  others,  hath  eternal  life.  No  creature,  however  exalted, 
is  at  his  own  disposal;  but  every  one  is  bound  to  render  obe 
dience  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  his  nature  is  capable.  We 
receive  our  being  from  God,  and  owe  to  him  all  that  its  facul 
ties  can  perform.  Hence,  Christ  demands  that,  rather  than 
deny  him,  his  disciples  should  submit  to  death,  even  under  its 
most  painful  circumstances  :  But  they  acquire  no  merit  by  this. 
They  have  done  that  which  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  but  that  is 
all.  To  whatever  extent,  and  on  whatever  principle,  this  may 
avail  for  themselves,  for  others  it  can  avail  nothing. 
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"  Though  I  to  thee  the  whole  resign, 
I  only  give  thee  back  thine  own." 

But  Jesus  Christ,  viewed  as  lie  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
Scriptures,  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  manhood  with  the 
Godhead,  had  power  over  his  own  life  ;  "  power  to  lay  it  down, 
and  power  to  take  it  up  again."  All  that  he  did  was  volun 
tary.  He  presented  himself  to  do  that  will  of  God  by  which 
"  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  his  body  once  for  all." 
And  therefore,  though  he  could  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
multiply  the  loaves  and  fishes,  still  the  raging  of' the  sea,  and 
even  speak  the  dead  to  life,  he  delivered  not  himself  from  the 
hands  .of  his  enemies.  When  they  who  were  charged  to  appre 
hend  him  approached,  had  he  asked  for  deliverance,  legions  of 
angels  would  have  been  sent  for  his  rescue.  He  spoke  but  a 
word,  put  forth  but  a  slight  and  restrained  effort  of  his  power, 
and  his  foes  fell  to  the  ground.  But  He,  whose  slightest 
word  was  power,  suffered  himself  to  be  "  led  as  a  Lamb  to  the 
slaughter ;  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he 
opened  not  his  mouth.11  "  He  saved  others,  himself  he  "  would 
"not  save." 

3.  Jesus  Christ  lifted  up  upon  the  cross  presents,  in  the 
third  place,  a  spectacle  of  unparalleled  and  inconceivable 
sufferings. 

Unparalleled,  because  they  were  such  as  no  merely  human 
being  could  endure  ;  inconceivable,  because  they  were  inflicted 
on  an  account  which  our  finite  nature  can  but  very  imperfectly 
comprehend.  I  do  not  here  dwell  upon  the  circumstances 
of  his  humiliation,  or  the  grievous  injuries  he  received  from 
his  countrymen,  deeply  as  these  would  wound  his  tender  spirit, 
or  his  painful  anticipations  of  the  approaching  calamities  of 
Jerusalem, — though  who  can  tell  what  he  felt  when  he  wept 
over  the  city  ? — nor  upon  the  indignities  heaped  upon  him,  the 
mockeries  and  cruelties  in  the  judgment-hall  of  Pilate  ; — no, 
not  even  upon  the  tortures  of  crucifixion,  at  once  the  most 
shameful  death,  because  only  inflicted  upon  slaves,  and  the 
most  lingering  and  painful ; — for  of  all  the  methods  of  extin 
guishing  life  which  the  hellish  ingenuity  of  man  has  invented, 
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perhaps,  all  circumstances  considered,  death  upon  the  cross  was 
connected  with  the  largest  degree  of  bodily  agony :  But  we 
need  not  dwell  even  upon  these.  There  were  sorrows  far 
deeper  than  any  to  which  I  have  now  adverted  ;  those  sorrows 
of  his  soul,  the  very  prospect  and  anticipation  of  which  led  him 
to  say,  "  Now  is  my  soul  troubled."  There  were  no  bodily  tor 
tures  endured  in  the  garden  ;  and  yet  we  find  the  agony  of  the 
spirit,  of  a  spirit  "  sorrowful  even  unto  death,"  producing  that 
strong  corporeal  affection  which  the  Evangelist  has  recorded, 
when  "  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling 
down  to  the  ground."  We  may  go  to  the  cross  itself,  and 
look  through  the  external  scene  of  bodily  agony,  to  a  deeper 
sorrow  within,  a  sorrow  which  broke  forth  in  those  words  which 
perhaps  comprehend  in  themselves  an  infinitude  of  meaning : 
"  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? "  This  is 
his  last  mysterious  agony.  It  is  mysterious  indeed.  We  see 
there  is  a  sorrow  more  pointed,  an  anguish  deeper,  than  we  can 
comprehend ;  something  awfully  dreadful  ;  something  over 
whelming  to  the  soul ;  a  sorrow  "  even  unto  death."  We  cannot 
tell  the  depth  of  the  anguish  ;  but  we  know  the  cause.  He 
stood  as  the  substitute  of  the  sinner,  and  was  made  sin  for 
us,  though  he  knew  no  sin.  "  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise 
him  :  He  hath  put  him  to  grief."  The  intolerable  evil  of  sin, 
the  infinite  displeasure  of  God  against  it,  he  submitted  to  feel. 
The  griefs  we  deserved  to  bear  were  borne  by  him  ;  the  sor 
rows  which  our  sins  merited  he  himself  carried  ;  and  was  thus, 
in  his  inmost  soul,  "wounded  for  our  transgressions,  bruised 
for  our  iniquities." 

Now,  what  is  the  lesson  taught  by  all  this  ?  Why,  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  of  which  so  many  persons  make 
so  little  account.  We  see  how  fearful  a  thing  it  is  "  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God."  We  see,  indeed,  that  our 
"  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  If  these  things  were  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  If  Christ  thus 
suffered  under  the  load  of  guilt,  what  shall  be  the  sufferings 
of  the  guilty  damned  ?  There  shall  be  the  undying  sorrow 
eternally  unto  death  ;  the  everlasting  sense  of  divine  aban 
donment.  We  speak  about  the  sacrifice  and  death  of  Jesus 
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Christ  as  the  ground  of  hope  and  joy  ;  and  we  speak  justly  : 
But  no  where  are  the  terrors  of  divine  justice  so  exhibited,  no 
where  is  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  so  marked,  to  no 
part  of  the  revelation  of  God's  word  can  we  turn  and  discover 
so  impressively  its  fearful  and  everlasting  demerit,  as  when  we 
hear  Him  who  had  undertaken  our  cause  exclaim,  "  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  " 

4.  But  when  Jesus  Christ  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  he 
presented  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  the  true,  the  real,  the 
long-expected,  the  universal  sacrifice. 

Rude  as  was  the  cross,  it  presents  a  spectacle  more  glorious 
than  the  most  splendid  altar.  All  was  sacrificial  and  atoning 
there.  The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death,  was  made 
there.  There  the  impressive  comment  and  confirmation  were 
given  of  that  great  principle  in  the  divine  government,  "  With 
out  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission."  And  there,  too, 
were  the  tokens  that  the  sacrifice  was  accepted.  The  ancient 
sacrificers  were,  in  many  cases,  encouraged  to  look  for  tokens 
that  God  had  accepted  their  sacrifice,  and  were  answered  by 
fire,  or  some  prodigy,  which  left  them  without  doubt  that  God 
was  favourably  disposed,  and  had  accepted  the  slaughter  of 
those  animals  offered  in  typical  sacrifice  in  their  room  and 
stead.  And  so  the  great  Sacrifice  was  to  have  its  attestations : 
And  it  had  them  in  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  in  the  terrible 
earthquake  ;  and,  more  expressively  than  any  other,  in  the 
rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  which  showed  that  by  the 
rending  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  the  way  into  the  holiest 
was  thrown  open,  and  that,  not  for  the  High  Priest  only,  but 
for  the  whole  congregation  of  God's  faithful  worshippers. 
And  the  final,  grand  attestation  was  his  glorious  resurrection 
on  the  third  day,  when  he,  by  his  own  power,  burst  the  bands 
of  death,  because  he  could  not  be  holden  of  it  any  longer. 
And  as,  at  his  death,  the  very  sepulchres  were  shattered  and 
the  graves  opened,  so,  after  his  resurrection,  the  bodies  of  cer 
tain  saints  arose,  and  "  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared 
unto  many."  Thus  was  his  death  shown  to  be  life  to  the  dead ; 
thus  was  he  shown  to  be  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  in  whom 
whosoever  believeth  shall  never  die.  These,  perhaps,  accom- 
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panied  him  in  his  glorious  ascension  to  heaven,  as  the  trophies 
of  the  victories  he  had  won.  Captivity  was  thus  led  captive  : 
And  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Jewish  harvest  were  taken  to  the 
sanctuary  of  God,  and  there  presented  as  an  offering  to  him  ; 
so,  this  handful  of  men,  raised  from  the  tomb,  might  probably, 
accompanying  Christ  to  his  native  seat,  appear  in  the  presence 
of  God  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  general  gathering,  the  visible 
pledge  and  sign  of  that  mighty  working  by  which  all  the  dead 
shall  be  raised,  and  the  bodies  of  the  saints  for  ever  glorified. 
We  are  at  no  loss,  therefore,  to  ascertain  whether  the  sacrifice 
has  been  accepted.  God  has  set  his  own  seal  upon  it.  The 
High  Priest,  with  the  blood  of  his  own  atonement,  has  been 
admitted  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  there  to  make  continual 
intercession  for  us  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  him  who  has  thus 
passed  into  the  heavens,  God  himself  invites  us  to  come  boldly 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  "  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  subjects  suggested  to  us  when 
we  contemplate  Jesus  Christ  "lifted  up  from  the  earth," 
elevated  as  a  spectacle  upon  the  cross.  Let  us  now, 

II.  BRIEFLY  consider  those  anticipations  which  cheered  and 
supported  his  spirit  under  all  these  sufferings  :  "  And  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

Here  is  the  true  power  of  Christianity  ;  and,  knowing  this, 
who  would  ever  think  that  any  persons  bearing  the  Christian 
name,  and  professing  the  Christian  religion,  should  have  fixed 
on  coercion  and  persecution  as  the  means  of  bringing  men  to 
God  ?  A  greater  mistake  was  never  made.  The  human  mind 
was  never  guilty  of  a  more  thorough  perversion  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  Where  there  is  love  enough  to  draw,  there  needs 
no  force  to  compel ;  and  therefore  all  persecution  must  proceed 
on  the  principle  that  the  Gospel  has  not  the  power  by  which 
our  love  may  be  gained  ;  that  there  is  not  that  attractive  influ 
ence  of  kindness  by  which  men  may  be  drawn  to  the  Saviour. 
Jesus  Christ  unquestionably  needs  not  human  assistance  at  all, 
though  it  may  please  him  to  require  it :  But  he  neither  needs 
nor  requires  the  employment  of  means  so  contrary  to  thekind- 
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ness  of  his  own  spirit,  and  the  character  of  the  religion  which 
he  has  established. 

But  let  us  not  mistake.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  most 
terrible  of  the  dispensations  of  God.  Tell  me  not  about  the 
]aw,  and  the  terrors  of  the  law.  I  find  nothing  in  the  thunders 
of  Mount  Sinai,  nothing  in  the  whole  ministration  of  the  law 
by  Moses,  which  bears  the  least  comparison  to  the  terrors  of  the 
Gospel.  If  I  must  open  the  Bible  in  order  to  seek  out  what 
is  calculated  to  awaken  and  alarm  the  dormant  consciences 
of  men,  I  should  not  turn  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  to  the 
New.  I  say,  let  us  not  mistake.  We  have  seen  how  fear 
fully  the  justice  of  God  was  manifested  in  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  this  was  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  in  virtue  of 
whose  merit  alone  the  sinner  may  approach  to  God.  Mark, 
then,  that  this  same  Jesus,  who  was  lifted  up  on  the  cross  as 
the  atonement  for  your  sins,  is,  likewise,  set  on  the  holy  hill 
of  Sion  as  your  King  ;  that  he  has  his  rod  of  iron,  with  which 
he  can  rule  in  terror ;  that  he  is  appointed  to  be  the  minister 
of  the  Father's  vengeance,  as  well  as  of  the  Father's  grace  ; 
that,  as  we  repeat  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  "  he  shall  come  to 
be  our  Judge ;"  and  that  the  certain  punishment  of  all  who 
die  in  an  impenitent  rejection  of  his  redeeming  love,  who 
know  not  God  and  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, — that 
their  certain  punishment  will  be,  an  everlasting  exclusion  from 
the  blessedness  of  heaven,  accompanied  by  circumstances  of 
wretchedness  and  woe,  so  much  the  deeper  as  the  guilt  of  their 
sin  was  aggravated  by  their  rejection  of  a  Saviour.  Look  at 
the  judgment ;  hear  in  what  words  it  is  expressed  :  "  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed  ;"  consider  the  worm  which  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  which  is  not  quenched  ;  the  outer  darkness  ;  the  flam 
ing  forth  of  justice,  unchecked  by  mercy  or  pity ;  and 
unchecked  by  mercy  because,  in  the  provision  of  a  Saviour, 
mercy  had  done  all  that  was  consistent  with  justice ;  and  when 
salvation  is  neglected,  and  the  Saviour  himself  treated  with 
practical  contempt,  mercy  will  interpose  no  longer,  but  leave 
the  sinner  to  all  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly.  So  that,  I 
say,  the  Gospel  is  the  most  terrible  dispensation  God  ever  gave 
to  man.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  its  success.  I  hear, 
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indeed,  of  drawing  and  attracting;  but  remember  that  the 
power  of  the  love  of  Christ  only  comes  into  operation  where  the 
heart  is  broken,  and  the  spirit  is  contrite.  And  wherever  the 
Gospel  is  faithfully  published,  there  is  a  declaration  of  man's 
natural  corruption,  which  is  such  a  representation  of  human 
nature  as  no  other  system  of  religion  contains  ;  there  is  a 
declaration  that  every  sin  contains  in  it  infinite  guilt,  and 
exposes  man  to  endless  punishment ;  and  that  is  a  doctrine 
more  terrible  than  is  found  in  any  other  system  of  religion. 
And  thus  does  the  Gospel  warn  man  by  the  frailty  of  life,  by 
the  justice  of  God,  by  the  certainty  that  the  impenitent  shall 
be  punished,,  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  so  delightfully  do  even  these 
views  of  God  harmonize  with  that  kind  and  gracious  system 
which  the  Gospel  reveals,  that  it  is  still  the  most  attractive  and 
lovely  religion  that  we  can  conceive ;  one  whose  great  power 
lies  in  its  love.  For  though  it  has  so  much  terror,  yet  its 
saving  power  does  not  lie  in  that.  Such  declarations  may 
arouse  the  conscience, — and  for  this  they  are  designed, — and 
may  thus  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  but  it  is  not  by  them 
immediately,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  man  is  brought  to 
God,  that  is,  to  a  state  of  filial  relationship  and  confidence. 
It  is  after  this  declaration  of  our  fallen  and  guilty  state  has 
been  made  and  felt,  that  the  attractive  power  of  the  new  dis 
pensation  is  brought  to  bear  upon  us. 

The  character  of  God,  notwithstanding  all  these  representa 
tions,  is  a  character  of  most  impressive  kindness,  of  great,  of 
inconceivable  love.  For  what  has  this  God,  so  just,  so  holy, 
so  terrible  in  vengeance,  done  ?  Has  he  delighted  in  taking 
vengeance  on  our  sins  ?  or  been  hasty  in  following  out  sin  by 
punishment  ?  Has  the  holiness  of  his  nature  created  in  his  in 
finite  mind  an  unconquerable,  eternal  disgust  to  sinners  ?  Not 
so.  "  God  is  love  :"  And  the  setting  forth  a  propitiation  by  which 
he  might,  consistently  with  his  justice  and  holiness,  pardon  and 
save  the  guilty,  is  as  much  the  act  of  God,  the  offended,  as  it 
was  the  act  of  the  Saviour  who  offered  himself  for  us.  Let  us 
never  lose  sight  of  this,  that  as  the  Father  is  "  the  Fountain 
of  the  Godhead  owned,11  so  he  is  the  Fountain  of  the  great 
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scheme  of  redemption  :  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son."  And,  therefore,  it  is  with  strict  pro 
priety  that  we  give  "  thanks  unto  the  Father,  which  hath  made 
us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,"  and  who  "blesses  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  by 
Christ  Jesus."  Reflect  on  this  for  a  moment.  This  is  the 
view  of  God  which  is  presented  by  the  Gospel.  We  have,  it 
is  true,  offended  him  by  our  transgressions  ;  and  his  justice  is 
inexorable,  his  wrath  is  certain,  he  is  wise  of  heart,  and  mighty 
in  strength,  and  none  ever  hardened  himself  against  him  and 
prospered.  He  is  holy;  he  cannot  make  allowance  for  ini 
quity  ;  "  he  chargeth  his  angels  with  folly,  and  the  heavens  are 
not  clean  in  his  sight."  All  this  is  true.  And  yet  this  God, 
arrayed  in  all  these  attributes,  which,  in  one  point  of  view,  are 
so  fearful,  manifests  himself  to  us  as  kind  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  full  of  mercy,  and  ready  to  forgive  ;  as  having,  in 
his  own  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  devised  a  plan  of  res 
cuing  and  saving  man,  so  that  his  holiness  and  justice  heighten 
and  illustrate  his  love.  We  never  could  have  known  how 
much  God  loved  us,  if  we  had  not  known  how  hateful  sin  is  to 
him.  And  is  there  nothing  to  attract  here  ? — that  though 
you  have  sinned,  and  sinned  against  a  Being  so  holy  and  just, 
yet  has  he  appointed  the  means  of  reconciliation,  and  calls  you 
to  forgiveness  and  peace. 

The  Christian  system,  headed  as  it  is  by  the  lifting  up  of 
J  esus  Christ  from  the  earth,  is  thus  attractive  because  of  the 
universality  of  its  blessings.  Without  at  all  touching  a  con 
troversial  subject,  we  may  yet  see  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  contrary  to  every  other  religion,  is  the  religion  of  all 
nations,  and  of  all  classes.  It  is  the  religion  of  all  nations. 
And  here  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Jewish  institute.  The 
middle  wall  of  partition  is  broken  down  ;  God,  who  has  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  has  taken 
upon  him  to  heal  in  Christ  Jesus  the  miseries  of  our  common 
nature,  and  to  impart  the  blessings  of  the  common  salvation. 
All  these  old  distinctions  are  passed  away.  "  In  Christ  Jesus 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond 
nor  free."  And  it  is  the  religion  of  all  classes  too.  All  false 
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religions  have  frowned  upon  certain  parts  of  society.  The 
death  of  Christ  levels  all  these  distinctions.  God  knows  no 
man  but  as  a  man,  a  creature,  an  heir  of  immortality.  The 
distinctions  of  society,  indeed,  arise  out  of  the  condition  in 
which  Providence  permits  man  to  be  placed,  and  they  will,  to 
some  extent,  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  even  these 
will  be  sanctified  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  it  has 
effected  its  great  and  benevolent  objects  among  all  classes 
of  society.  Here  is  the  true  remedy  to  be  found  for  all  civil, 
as  well  as  all  individual,  evil ;  and  he  who  seeks  one  elsewhere, 
only  proves  that  he  understands  neither  the  disease  nor  the 
patient.  But,  in  the  sight  of  God,  all  these  distinctions 
vanish.  With  him  there  are  no  poor,  no  rich,  no  wise,  no 
unwise,  no  great,  no  small.  He  is  the  common  Father,  and 
the  common  Saviour.  You  cannot  find  a  creature,  however  low 
and  wretched,  however  abject  and  miserable,  but  you  can  thus 
address  that  wretched  one,  "  Jesus  Christ  bare  thy  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree.11  The  heart  that  feels  not  these  attrac 
tions  is,  indeed,  a  heart  of  stone.  Every  man  who  continues 
unmoved  by  this,  the  undistinguishing  benevolence  of  the 
Gospel,  affords  convincing  proof  that  he  is  a  sinner  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  in  no  state  of  preparation  for  eternity. 

Another  source  of  attraction  in  this  blessed  system  of  salva 
tion  by  the  lifting  up  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross,  is  found  in 
the  freeness  of  its  offers.  The  religion  of  the  Jews  had  its 
numerous  observances,  required  great  personal  toil  and  labour, 
and  its  sacrifices  were  both  burdensome  and  costly.  Go  to  all 
false  religions,  and  you  will  find  something  beyond  even  this. 
There  are  painful  penances,  sufferings,  and  tortures  to  be 
endured ;  long  and  tedious  pilgrimages  to  be  performed.  Thank 
God,  these  things  are  is  not  required.  When  Jesus  Christ  was 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  he  paid  the  only  and  the  full  ransom- 
price  which  the  justice  of  God  demanded  ;  so  that  all  persons, 
however  laden  with  guilt,  however  unworthy,  are  equally 
invited  to  the  possession  of  Gospel  benefits  ;  and  he  who  with 
a  penitent  heart,  and  imploring  mercy,  rests  in  the  all-sufficient 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  obtains  the  forgiveness  of  all  his  sins,  and 
becomes  "  an  heir  of  God,  and  a  joint-heir  with  Jesus  Christ.'" 
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I  FIND  that  my  time  is  gone,  or  I  might  dwell  upon  other 
parts  of  the  religion  of  the  cross,  attractive  as  those  which  I 
have  already  mentioned.     Let  me  just  suggest  them  for  your 
meditation.      There  is  the  singular  doctrine  of  providence ; 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  God  working  in  us  all  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  goodness ;  freedom  of  access  to  God  in 
prayer ;  the  right  of  coining  before  the  throne  to  pour  out  our 
heart  in  prayer  and  praise  ;  the  provision  made  for  the  renewal 
of  our  nature  in  righteousness,  and  our  restoration  to  the  image 
of  God,  which,  in  itself,  if  our  mind  is  at  all  enlightened  to 
perceive,  our  taste  at  all  rectified  to  admire,  the  beauties  of  that 
elevation  of  moral  character  which  the  Gospel  presents,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  engaging  views  of  the  religion  of  the  Saviour : 
And  then,  finally,  go  in  your  meditations  to  that  scene  which 
shall  by  and  by  unfold  itself,  the  conquest  over  death  whic' 
he  will  grant,  the  preservation  of  the  soul  in  peace  and  safety 
while  in  a  disembodied  state,  and  the  final  endless  glory  whic' 
all  believers  shall  receive  when,  as  he  says  in  this  chapter 
"  Where  I  am,  there  also  shall  my  servants  be."     And  all  i 
connected  with  the  cross.     Still  may  we  sing,  "  When  thoi 
hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death,  thou  didst  open  th< 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers." 

Finally,  brethren,  let  the  blessings  which  Christ  has  pur 
chased  for  you  not  only  be  the  theme  of  your  constant  medita 
tions,  but  the  object  of  your  earnest  desire.  If  you  rejec 
blessings  so  invaluable,  if  you 'resist  means  so  influential  am 
mighty,  you  heighten  the  guilt  of  your  transgressions,  and  pro 
cure  for  yourselves  a  deeper  damnation.  The  good  and  the 
evil,  life  and  death,  are  again  set  before  you.  Choose  life,  tha 
your  souls  may  live.  Yield  to  the  attraction  of  the  cross 
Be  ye  crucified  with  Christ,  and  let  your  life  be  a  life  of  faith 
in  him  ;  so  shall  he  who  was  once  crucified  for  you,  and  forgets 
you  not  in  his  glory,  give  you  places  among  them  that  stand 
by  his  throne  for  ever  and  ever. 

THE    END. 
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